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COMMISSION. 



VICTORIA B. 

V ictoria, by the grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Queen, Defender of the Faith, to Our trusty and well-beloved Denis Caulfeild Heron, 
Doctor of Laws, one of Our Counsel, John Alexander Byrne, Esquire, Barrister-at law,- 
and William R. Bruce, Esquire, Barrister-at-law; greeting. 

Whereas the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled, have by a joint Address humbly 
represented unto Us, that the Right Honorable William Keogh, one of the Justices of the 
Court of Common Pleas in Ireland, and one of the Judges selected for the Trial of 
Election Petitions in Ireland, pursuant to the Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, has 
reported to the House of Commons that corrupt practices have extensively prevailed at 
the last Election for the Borough of Sligo, and have humbly prayed that We will be 
graciously pleased to cause Inquiry to be made, pursuant to the provisions of the Act 
of Parliament passed in the Sixteenth Year of Our Reign, intituled “An Act to provide 
for more effectual Inquiry into the existence of corrupt practices at Elections for Members 
of Parliament,” by the appointment of you, the said Denis Caulfeild Heron, John 
Alexander Byrne, and William R. Bruce, as Commissioners for the purpose of making 
Inquiry into the existence of such corrupt practices. 

Know ye, that We, in compliance with the prayer of the said joint Address, have 
authorized and appointed, and do by these presents, in pursuance of the powers vested 
in Us by the said Act, authorize and appoint you, the said Denis Caulfield Heron, John 
Alexander Byrne, and William R. Bruce, to be Commissioners for the puqrose of making' 
inquiry into the existence of such corrupt practices in the said joint Address referred to. 

Given at Our Court at Saint James’s, the Twenty-third day of June, One thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-nine, in the Thirty-third year of Our Reign. 

By Her Majesty’s Command, 

H. A. BRUCE. 
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SLIGO ELECTION INQUIRY COMMISSION, 1869. 



EEPOBT. 



TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

Alexander Byrne and William Robert Bruce, the continuing members of 
the Commission issued in pursuance of the Statute 15 & 16 Victoria, Chapter 57, for the 
purpose of making inquiry, into the existence of corrupt practices at the last election of 
a member to serve in Parliament for the borough of Sligo, humbly submit the following 
report to Your Majesty J s 

• ^ omrQ ^ ss i°^ ers > i n obedience to Your Majesty’s warrant, opened the Commission 
m the town of Sligo on the 5th of October, 1869. From that day to the 23rd of the 
same month, (with the exception of an adjournment for one day), the inquiry was con- 
tinued. On the 23rd of October, the Commissioners (having obtained the consent of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department) adjourned till the 20th of December, 1869, 
to procure the attendance of certain persons who, it was believed, could give evidence 
material to the investigation. The inquiry, when resumed on the 20th of December, 
lasted a comparatively short time. 

During the adjournment Mr. D. C. Heron, q.c., resigned his appointment, and we 
were deprived of his co-operation in making up tliis report, and concluding the inquiry, 
during the greater portion of which he was the presiding Commissioner. 

The borough of Sligo has returned a member to the Imperial Parliament since the 
Union; it previously returned two members to the Irish Parliament; its area for parliamen- 
tary representation consists of the town and an outlying rural district. The voters for 
the borough are householders, freemen, and (since “ The Representation of the People 
(Ireland) Act, 1868,”) lodgers. The two latter classes are insignificant in number, the 
register of voters for the last election showing only one freeman, and three lodgers, 
ihe greater number of the voters reside in the town. At the last election out of 520 
voters only 75 qualified in respect of property situated in the rural district. 

The evidence established the existence of corrupt practices at the last election, which 
took place on the 19th of November, 1869, and at the two preceding elections, which 
took place in the years 1860 and 1865 ; previously to 1860, the borough had been for 
several elections contested by the Right Honorable John Wynne, and Mr. John Patrick 
Somers, one or other of whom was always returned. At the last of these elections, which 
took place in 1859, we discovered no corrupt practices, and consequently did not inquire 
into the details of what had taken place at former elections ; the evidence satisfied us 
that ■ the absence of corruption at the election of 1859 was to be accounted for by the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, Mr. Somers (who was defeated) not having the com- 
mand of money, and Mr. Wynne having come forward as a candidate reluctantly. 

In 1860 the candidates were, Mr. Francis Macdonogh, q.c. (Conservative), Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tennison (Liberal), and Mr. Somers (Liberal) ; Colonel Tennison retired after 
the day of nomination, Mr. Somers polled but few votes, so that Mr. Macdonogh was 
practically returned without opposition. 

We find that Colonel Tennison retired in consequence of its being intimated to him, 
on the night before the election, that unless £600 or £700 were forthcoming to be 
distributed among about 25 of the Liberal voters, there was no use in his go ing 
to the poll. W e were, however, unable to ascertain the . names of the voters among 
whom this money was to have been distributed, owing to the length of time which, had 
elapsed, and to the fact that the demand was rejected. 

We find that there was expended on this election by Mr. Macdonogh about £1,350, 
of which between £800 and £900 was expended in bribery. This sum was advanced 
previously to the election by a supporter of Mr. Macdonogh, to be distributed among 
tlm electors. Mr. Macdonogh subsequently repaid the advance. 

This money was deposited with several persons, to be distributed by them among the 
electors as they should think fit ; owing to the death of one of these persons and the 
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length of time which had elapsed we were ^ w^afler ftfeCtion, 

s&srsLSfsft. *. ... — - 

JS SSS a w, _y - — 

valuable consideration to V ^ er ®/ 01 j eir 1 yo mPTT1 h ei . 0 f the borough, he spent very 

freemen. Q^ednle C the names of 91 persons, who we find were guilty of 

this election, and wefind that others were 

^y ° f 

j i _ omolipfl in influencing the votes of the wavering electois. 

We find that £423 of this sum was distributed among -voters, as a consideration for 
their having voted for Mr. Macdonogh ; most of this money was paid some time aftei 
the election" hut we find that the doubtful voters were made aware, at the tune of the 

“ml” SSno"s°»a?e of this transaction, and subsequently repaid 
the monev advanced for him? his total expenditure at this election was £905, of which 
the above 7 mentioned sum of £490 formed part, the residue was employed in defraying 

this election by Sergeant Armstrong the sum of 
£2 940 • of this sum £615 was applied m defraying the legitimate expenses of _the 
flection £U(T™ distributed amoSg mobs, and the residue, £1 480, was expended m 
bribery. Tile whole of this last mentioned sum was paid some eight or nine months aftei 
the election • about that time, several applications were made to Sergeant Armstrong, 
stating that his supporters were dissatisfied, and that something was expected of him , 
m tW (the Sergeant’s conducting agent) and Mr. J. Lynch Byrne (his agent for 
election Lpenses) were sent down to the Borough m consequence of these _ communi- 
cations andmn their arrival had an interview with some of Sergeant Armstrong s principal 
LnZtfrs? fists were made out of the persons who should receive money, and the sum 
to P be given, and £1,480 was handed over by Mr. Tracy to be distributed, which was 
subsequently repaid him by Sergeant Armstrong. • . . , ■ . tI 

Sergeant Armstrong’s recollection, derived from documents given to him at the time 
but since lost, was that the number of voters so bribed amounted to 97, of these we 
have ascertained the names of 65, amongst whom the sum of £1,200 was distributed , 
the names of the others we failed to discover. j , 

We find that, with a very few exceptions, no express promises were made to the 
persons whose names are set out in Schedules A and 0 at the time they voted, but the 
evidence satisfied us that, amongst a large number of them, there existed an expectation 
that money would be subsequently given to them for having voted. „ , 

At the last election for the Borough, which took place on *el9th( of November, 
1868, the candidates were Major Knox (Conservative) who polled 241 votes, and Captain 
Flanagan (Liberal) who polled 229 votes ; the number of voters on the register was 520, 
consisting of 516 householders, 1 freeman, and 3 lodgers. 

This election differed from the former ones, inasmuch as the corrupt practices were not 
confined to bribery, but included undue influence as defined by the 5th Section ot the 

17th & 18tli Victoria, c. 102. . u <? 

We find that 16 persons, whose names are set out in Schedule E, were guilty ot 
bribery by either voting or agreeing to vote for Major Knox, nr by refraining or agreeing 
to refrain from voting, in consideration of money or promises ot money. Several ot 
these persons subsequently voted for Captain Flanagan. ... » 

We find that 11 persons, whose names are set out m Schedule F, were guilty ot 
bribery by distributing or promising money to the persons mentioned m Schedule E, to 
induce them to commit the above-mentioned acts of bribery. 

Our investigations into what took place at this election, were much obstructed by the 
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absence from the inquiry of Captain Ethelred Knox and Thomas Brennan, the two 
persons who were principally concerned in bribing on Major Knox’s side; the commission 
was adjourned, and every effort made to procure their attendance, but ineffectually. 

The bribery proved at this election fell short of what took place on former occasions. 
We do not, however, feel ourselves justified in reporting that this was due to the in- 
creased purity of the constituency, having regard to the fact that in Sligo it was almost 
invariably after the election that the distribution of money among the electors took 
place, which (if intended) would have been stopped by the presentation of a petition, 
and also that a large number of the electors avowed their willingness to take money if 
it were to be obtained. It appears from the evidence of Robert Stokes (pages 185-188), 
that in consequence of the sitting of the Royal Commission, several sums promised to 
voters had not been distributed at the time of his examination. 

Major Knox’s connexion with Sligo with a view to being a candidate began early in 
1867 ; his expenditure in connexion with the election amounted to about £4,028 ; the 
particulars of this expenditure will be found at page 137 of the evidence. Part of the 
money (£53) was applied by him in relieving cases of distress, but though this was 
done, admittedly, with a view to popularity and advancing his prospects at the election, 
we do not find that any of the cases amounted to actual bribery ; a portion of his 
expenditure (about £250) was also employed in payment of a mob, consisting mainly 
of non-electors. 

We find that Captain Ethelred Knox advanced a sum of £300 to be expended in 
bribing electors. Further stuns, but, so far as we could discover, not amounting to £100, 
were distributed amongst voters by Thomas Brennan and others for the purpose of 
influencing their votes. 

We find that, in addition to those who actually received money, there were a number 
of voters, about 20 or 25, who were in the habit of soliciting money from Major Knox 
and giving vague promises of support. 

We do not find any money to have been, expended in bribery by Captain Flanagan or 
his supporters ; but a sum of about £200 was expended among mobs, who, the evidence 
showed, consisted principally of persons from a distance. Neither this sum, nor the 
sum. expended by Major Knox among mobs, was inserted in the accounts of the expense 
agents, nor did they pass through their hands, a fact which leads us to conclude that 
such a distribution was known to be illegal. 

On the day of polling at this election a proposal was made to the Rev. John Morris, 
a Roman Catholic clergyman, that if £1,000 was paid down ten votes would be forth- 
coming for Mr. Flanagan. This proposal was not entertained, and we did not discover 
the names of those on whose behalf it was made. 

We have to report that it was stated to us by many gentlemen well acquainted with 
the town, that there is a class of voters, estimated by some to amount to 40’ or 50, who 
invariably expect to be paid at elections. 

We find that, at the last election, violence and intimidation prevailed to a very great 
extent. It was proved that about 20 persons, supporters of Major Knox, absented 
themselves from their homes, immediately before the election, from fear of violence, 
and that 5 of these, Mark Anthony Macdonogh, Edward Gethin, John M‘ Quirk, John 
Cairns, and Charles Clancy, were prevented from recording their votes, by this appre- 
hension, which we do not consider to have been unfounded. On the evening of the 
polling day most violent riots took place, the houses of 20 of the supporters of Major 
Knox were injured, in some instances completely wrecked. In page 352 of the evidence 
will be found the particulars of the amount allowed by the Grand Jury of the County 
of Sligo as compensation for these malicious injuries ; the total amount is £1,245 9s. 'Id. 
In the evidence of Peter Harrison, p. 50, an instance of the personal violence used will 
be found. 

We further find that some of the acts of the Right Rev. Dr. Gillooly, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop, and of certain of his clergy, at the last election, amounted to undue 
influence, within 17 and 18 Vic., c. 102, s. 5. 

On the Sunday before the election this Right Reverend Prelate addressed his flock 
in the Roman Catholic parish church, and in the course of his address stated, according 
to the evidence of Martin Boyle (p. 294), that if any of the Roman Catholic party 
voted for the Tory candidate they would be considered rotten branches, and should be 
“ lopped off.” The Bishop denied the accuracy of this account, and gave (answer 
15000) the following version of what took place : — “ I referred to rotten branches, and 
I said most probably, although I cannot now remember the words I used, that it 
would be better that rotten branches should be cut off than that they should be left 
hanging to the tree, injuring the vitality of it ; and that it would be better that the 
member which was rotten should be cut off rather than it should infect the body. I 
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then said I feared that some of those persons had cut themselves off by their miscon 
duct, and by persevering in a course of conduct they knew to be criminal. And in 
answer to another question (15004), he admitted that m a discourse before the election he 
had stated “ that the Catholic voters who voted for Major Knox should make reparation 
before they could be reconciled to God.” Whichever version of what occurred on 
this occasion be the correct one, we cannot doubt that the Bishops words were 
understood by his hearers as a strong declaration of ecclesiastical censure against those 
Roman Catholics who should vote against the Roman Cathohc candidate— a censure 
which, as the Bishop admitted (answers 15057-8), implied a withholding of the rites 
of the Church till a proper reparation should be made. . . 

We find that on the Sunday after the election, the Bishop, before commencing his 
sermon, directed that those who had voted for Major Knox should go to the porch. 
The Bishop stated to us that he did not intend by this _ more than an advice, with a 
view to prevent a collision between parties ; but he admitted that he had been under- 
stood to have meant a prohibition on the persons alluded to going to any other part 

° f Martin Boyle, sergeant of the permanent staff of the Sligo Militia, whose duty it was 
to attend mass at the Roman Catholic parish church, was present there on this 
occasion. In consequence of what occurred, he (having voted for Major Knox) 
obtained from his commanding officer leave to hear mass for the future at another 
Roman Catholic church (the Friary). We find that on the following Sunday he was 
ordered to leave the place he was occupying in the Friary church by the Rev. Thomas 
Hibbits, and that this was in consequence of his having voted for Major Knox. 

We find that on the following Christmas morning two other persons— Laurence Burke 
and John M'Quirk— who had abstained from voting, were not allowed into the gallery of 
the Roman Catholic parish church, but were required by the Rev. John Morris to hear 
mass in the porch, which was considered under the circumstances as a degradation. 
These reverend gentlemen were examined before us, and stated that their reason for so 
acting was the feeling of indignation amongst the members of the congregation against 
those Roman Catholics who had not voted for Mr. Flanagan. 

Finally, we report to Your Majesty, that at the last three elections of members to 
serve in Parliament for the Borough of Sligo, corrupt practices have extensively 
prevailed. . 

All which we humbly submit to Your Majesty’s gracious consideration. 



March 3rd , 1870. 



JOHN ALEXANDER BYRNE. 
WILLIAM R. BRUCE. 
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SCHEDULES, 



SCHEDULE A. 

List of persons who in 1860 were guilty of Bribery by receiving money or other valuable 
consideration in respect of their votes. 



1. Brady, John. 

2. Burke, John. 

3. Grevitt, James. 

4. Henderson, Robert. 
•5. Johnston, James. 



6. Mulligan, Henry. 

7. M‘Kim, James. 

8. M‘Kim, Thomas. 

9. M'Donald, Peter (dead). 

10. Robb, Richard. 



11. Shaw, Robert (dead). 

12. Smith, William. 

13. Wallace, James. 

14. Williams, Samuel. 



SCHEDULE B. 

List of persons who in 1860 were guilty of Bribery by giving money or other valuable 
consideration to persons in respect of their votes. 



1. Burke, John. 

2. Cunningham, James. 

3. Lyons, John (dead). 



4. Lyons, Henry. 

5. Monds, Moses. 

6. Macdonogh, Francis. 



7. Polexfen, William. 

8. Rowlett, Matthew. 

9. Sedley, Charles. 



SCHEDULE C. 

. List of persons who were guilty of Bribery in 1865 by receiving money or other valuable 
consideration in respect of their votes. 



1. Atkinson, John. 

2. Brennan, Thomas. 

3. Burns, James. 

4. Brady, John. 

5. Burke, Laurence. 

6. Bruen, Owen. 

7. Burke, John. 

8. Buchanan, William. 

9. Bim'owes, James. 

10. Barry, Patrick. 

11. Blair, George. 

12. Crozier, Andrew. 

13. Conlan, Owen. 

14. Coyne, Michael. 

15. Cunningham, Peter. 

16. Collery, Patrick. 

17. Cunningham, James. 

18. Currid, Michael. 

19. Creighton, John. 

20. Campbell, George. 

21. Crummie, Edward. 

22. Davy, Martin. 

23. Dolan, John. 

24. Derliam, Felix. 

25. Devanny, Patrick. 

26. Devanny, James. 

27. Davy, Peter. 

28. Devins, Thomas. 

29. Flynn, James. 

30. Grevitt, James. 

31. Gilmore, Samuel. 



32. Gunning, Owen. 

33. Gilligan, Michael. 

34. Gillan, Michael. 

35. Gethin, Edward. 

36. Gallaher, John. 

37. Galnagh, James. 

38. Gillen, Charles. 

39. Gunning, Patrick. 

40. Gallagher, James. 

41. Hall, James (dead). 

42. Henderson, Robert. - ' 

43. Hunt, Dominick. 

44. Hughes, Stephen. 

45. Hennesy, Pati'ick. 

46. Healy, Bernard. 

47. Hannah, Richard. 

48. Jackson, Alexander. 

4.9. Jackson, Thomas (dead). 

50. Jordan, Marian. 

51. Jennings, John. 

52. Kearns, John. 

53. Kilmartin, Michael. 

54. Lindsay, Robert. 

55. Lovatt, William. 

56. Leonard, James. 

57. Lynch, John. 

58. Leonard, Pati’ick. 

59. Mulligan, Herny. 

60. Marren, Pati’ick. 

61. M‘Kim, James. 



62. M‘Kim, Thomas. 

63. M'Donald, Peter (dead). 

64. M'Goldrick, John. 

65. M'Hugh, J ames. 

66. M'Gethrick, Thomas. 

67. MTlhenry, Edward. 

68. M'Clean, Patrick. 

69. M'Keown, Bryan. 

70. Neilan, Patrick. 

71. O’Flynn, James. 

72. O’Brien, Patrick (dead). 

73. O’Beirne, Michael. 

74. O’Brien, James. 

75. O’Hara, James. 

76. O’Brien, John. 

77. O’Beirne, Andrew. 

78. Phair, Joseph. 

79. Ryan, John. 

80. Robinson, John. 

81. Rooney, Denis. 

82. Rooney, Michael. 

83. Reid, John. 

84. Smith, William. 

85. Tracy, Francis. 

86. Tallant, Peter. 

87. Williams, Samuel. 

88. Wallace, James. . 

89. Wilson, George. 

90. Ward, Thomas. 

91. Wilson, Thomas. 
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SCHEDULE D. 



List of persons who were guilty of Bribery in 1^5 byjmng money or other Taluable 
consideration to persons m respect of their Totes. 



1. Allen, Matthew. 

2. Armstrong, Richard. 

3. Byrne, James Lynch. 

4. Conroy, Maurice. 

5. Chrystal, Bryan. 

6. Campbell, Harpur. 

7. Folej', Michael. 



8. Keighron, Patrick. 

9. Kidd, James, 

10. Lyons, Henry. 

11. Magill, Daniel. 

12. Macdonogh, Francis. 

13. Poe, Robert (dead). 



14. Petrie, William, 

15. Philips, Martin. 

16. Sedley, Charles. 

17. Stokes, Robert. 

18. Shekleton, Robert William. 

19. Tracy, Daniel. 



SCHEDULE E. 



List of persons who were guilty of Bribery in 1868 by receiving or agreeing to receive 
— or other valuable consideration m respect of their votes. 



money or c 



1. Flynn, Patrick. 

2. Gallaher, Patrick. 

3. Harrison, Peter. 

4. Henderson, Walter. 

5. Kilcullen, Dominick. 

6. Mulligan, Martin. 



7. M'Mullen, James. 

8. M'Mullen, William. 

9. Neilan, Patrick. 

10. O’Connor, Michael (dead). 

11. O’Connor, Patrick. 



12. Ryan, Matthew. 

13. Rooney, Michael. 

14. Shiel, John. 

15. Young, William. 

16. Young, John. 



SCHEDULE F. 

List of persons who were guilty of Bribery in 1868 by giving or offering money or other 
valuable consideration to voters in respect of their votes. 



1. Atcheson, George. 

2. Barber, Francis. 

3. Balfour, James. 

4. Brennan, Thomas. 



5. Cherry, Stephen M. 

6. Grey, James. 

7. Galbraith, John H. 

8. Knox, Utred Augustus. 



9. Knox, Captain Ethelred. 

10. Lloyd, Arthur. 

11. Stokes, Robert. 
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LIST OF WITNESSES EXAMINED. 



"First Day. 



Patrick Flynn, ... 1 

John Shiel, - - - 4 

Martin Mulligan, - - 9 

Charles Tiernan, - - - 10 

James Grey, - - 12 

James M ‘Mullen, - - 17 



Second Day. 

Dominick Kilcullen, - - 24 

John Feeney, - - 27, 31 

Mr. Aaron Waugh, - - 29 

William M'Mullen, - - 31 

Mr. John Fawcett, - - 37 

Constable Patrick Burke, - 38 

Constable John Darcy, - - 38 

Mrs. Eliza Graham, - - 38 

Daniel M'Gowan, - - 39 

Mary Dunlevy, 40 

Michael Doherty, - - 43 

Peter Harrison, - - - 49 

Michael Rooney, - - - 52 

Henry Mulligan, - - 54 

James Devany, - - - 55 



Third Day. 

John Kearns, 58 

Thomas Brennan, - - 59 

Patrick Barry, - - . 60 

Mary Gourley, - - - 62 

Mary Smith, 62 

Mr. Aaron Waugh, - - 62 

Edward Gethin, - - - 63 

Mrs. Anne Hall, - - - 64 

Mr. Benjamin Whitty, - 66 

Charles Tighe, - - - 66 

Dominick Oates, - - - 67 

Michael M'Goldrick, jun., - 68 

Michael M'Goldrick, - - 69 

John Dolan, - - - 70 

John Reid, - - - - 71 

Laurence Burke, - - .74 

Michael Hunt, ... 75 

James Moran, - - - 79 

Mr. Robert M'Cullagh, - 81 

John Hart, 82 

Patrick Clancy, - - - 83 

Mr. Alexander Gilmore, - ' 84 



Fourth Day. 

Thomas Kavanagli, - 86, 93, 94 

James M ‘Dowell, - 89,94 

James M'Dowell, and Thomas 
Kavanagli, ... 94 

Major Laurence E. Knox, - 95 

Mr. Sergeant Armstrong, - 104 
The Mayor of Sligo, - - 109 

Martin Phillips, - - - 109 

Maurice Corny, - - - 114 



Fifth Day. 

Martin Phillips, - - - 1 17 

Mr. Francis Macdonogh,Q.c. , 1 1 8, 1 36 
Mr. Sergeant Armstrong, - 1 25 
Mr. Henry Lyons, - - 125 



Fifth Day — continued. 



Charles Sedley, - - 132, 137 

Major Knox, - - - 137 

Mr. William Orrnsby, - - 140 

Patrick Neilan, - - . - 141 

Michael Foley, - - - 143 

Stephen Hughes, - - - 144 

Thomas Kavanagli, - - 145 



Sixth Day. 



Mr. Henry Lyons, - - 146 

Mr. James Kidd, - - 149 

Mr. James Lynch Byrne, - 152 
Mr. Baptist Kemaghan, - 155 

Thady Kilgallon, - - - 155 

Mr. Stephen M. Cherry, - 157 

Timothy Fallon, - - - 162 

Mr. Harper Campbell, - 165 

John Magrath, - - 168, 175 

Patrick Keighron, - 173, 175 

Mrs. Mary M'Dowell, - - 175 



Seventh Day. 

Thomas B. Hignell, 177, 190, 191 
Mr. Robert Stokes, 181,191,192 
Mr. Arthur W. Malley, - 192 
Moses Monds, - - - 192 

Hugh Conellan, - - - 194 

Thomas Ward, - - - 196 

John Creighton, - - - 197 

Michael Gillan, . - - 197 

James M ‘Mullen, - - 198 

Peter Tallant, - - - 199 

Francis Dunleavy, - - 200 

Mr. William Middleton; - 201 
Michael O’Beime, - - 202 

Peter Davy, - - - 202 

John Haggarty, - - - 202 

Mr. Hugh M'Tiernan, - - 203 

Mr. Uried Augustus Knox, - 204 1 

J ohn O’Beirne, ... 208 



Eighth Day. 

Mr. Robert William Shekleton, 208 
James Leonard, - - - 213 

John Burke, - - - 213 

James Gallanagh, - - 215 

Daniel M‘Gill, - - . 216 



Ninth Day. 



John Jennings, 


- 217 


Michael O’Hara, - 


- 219 


James Wallace, 


- 220 


Patrick Pyne, 


- 222 


George Blah-, 


- 223 


Thomas Graham, - 


- 223 


John Galbraith, 


- 225, 235 


William Petrie, 


- 230 


William Young, - 


- 231, 234 


John Young, 


- 232 


Patrick O’Brien, - 


- 235 


Dominic Hunt, 


- 236 



Tenth Day. 

James M‘Kim, 

John Gallaghei-, 

Thomas Perkins, - 
Francis Dunleavy, 
JolmBruen, 

John Ryan, 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 



TAKEN BEFORE 

DENIS CAULEEILD HERON, Esq., Q.C., LL.D., Chief Commissiohek, 
JOHN ALEXANDER BYRNE, Esq., 

AND 

WILLIAM R BRUCE, Esq., 

The Commissioners appointed under the Act of the 15 th & 1 6th Victoria, Cap. 57, for 
the purpose of making inquiry into the Existence of Corrupt Practices at the last 
Election for the Borough of Sligo. 



Secretary, Edward Greer, Esq. 



FIRST DAY. 

October 5, 1869. 

The Commissioners sat at Twelve o’clock. 



Patrick Flynn sworn and examined. 



1. The Chief Commissioner . — Do you live in the 
town of Sligo ? — I do. 

2. You are an elector ?— Yes. 

3. How long have you been an elector of Sligo ? — 
Ten years. 

4. Whom did you vote for at the last election 1 — - 
Captain Flanagan. 

5. Previous to the last election was there an eject- 



ment pending against you 1 — There was. 

C. For how much ? — Ten pounds. 

7. Who was your landlord ? — Lady Palmerston. 

8. Was that for a year’s rent 1 — Yes. 

9. Were you then able to pay ? — No, I was not. 

10. Do you know a man named Thomas Brennan? 
— I do. 

1 1. What is Thomas Brennan ? — He is a shopkeeper 
with his mother. 

12. In what business or profession is he? — He has 
been living in Sligo for some time. He is not at 
present. 

13. For how long has he been living in Sligo ? — I 
think for the last fifteen or twenty years. He was 
born here, I believe. 

14. Had you any conversation with him before the 
last election about this ejectment ? — I had. 

15. When was that? — Well, I could not exactly 
say now what the tune was, but it was before the 
election. 

16. At that time was there any candidate in the 
field ? — There was talk of Major Knox and Captain 
Flanagan. 

17. Had they issued addresses ? — Well, I think not 
at that time. 

18. Did Brennan say anything to you about the 
ejectment? — He did. 

19. What did he say? — That he would get my rent 
paid. 

20. Who was to pay it for you ? — It was he paid it. 

21. I want to know what was the first conversation 
between you and Brennan. Did you go to him or did 
he go to you ? — Well, I was in the habit of doing 
business — selling pigs to him — and on that occasion 
we spoke first about it. 

22. Can you fix when it was that you first spoke 
about getting the eject me at paid ? — Well, I think it 
was in his own house. 



23. Did you call on him for the purpose ? — Well, 
he asked me questions and I opened my mind to him, 
of course. 

24. Was anything said about your vote? — Well, 
there was. 

25. Tell the court now what was said about your 
vote in connexion with the payment of the ejectment? 
— That if I would vote for Major Knox he would get 
the rent paid for me, of course. 

26. What did you say to that ? — I said I would. 

27. Was that before the sessions?— It was. 

28. Did Brennan give you any money himself? — 
He did. 

29. I mean about the XI 0 — did he give you any 
money? — No. 

30. Who paid the money to the agent of the Pal- 
merston estate ? — I know he paid it in court himself. 

31. Who? — Brennan. 

32. Paid it to whom ? — To Mr. Pollock. 

33. That is, Mr. Pollock, the attorney ? — Yes. 

34. Which Mr. Pollock ? — Edward Pollock. 

35. Did you get any receipt ? — I did. 

36. Have you the receipt? — I have (produces the 
document). I got it from Malone. 

37. That is dated the 23rd of January. When, in 
point of fact, was the money paid — was it on that 
day?: — No, not that day. It was some time; the 
sessions were going on here when it was paid. 

38. The January or the June sessions — it is dated 
January ?— The money was paid long before I got that 
receipt. 

39. Was it the summer sessions? — I could not tell. 

40. Was it six months before that that the money 
was paid ? — I am sure it was three months. 

41. Did you hear Mr. Pollock saying anything 
about it to any other gentleman — about letting it 
stand over ? — Yes, he did. 

42. To whom? — To Mr. Knox that was here — Mr. 
Utred Knox. 

43. The Clerk of the Peace ? — Yes. 

44. What did he say ? — When it was called he told 
him to let it stand over to the next day. 

45. What sessions was that? — Well, I am not 
exactly sure. 

46. Where was it that the receipt was given to 
you? — I think it was at Ballymote that I got the 
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receipt from Mr. Tom Smith, or at Sligo ; I am not 
sure which ; but I know I went to the office for it. 

47. Did you bring anything with you to the rent 
office? — No, I did not. 

48. Any money ? — No. 

49. How did you know you were to get the re- 
ceipt? — I knew the money was paid for it. 

50. Who told you it was paid ? — I saw it paid in the 
Court-house by Brennan. 

51. To whom ? — To Mr. Edward Pollock. 

52. Have you ever paid back any of the money? — 
No, I have not. 

53. Did you receive any other money from 
Brennan? — I did. 

54. How much ? — Well, I could not exactly say. 

55. How much altogether ? — Four or five pounds, 
perhaps. 

56. What was the £5 for ?— They gave it to me off 
and on — a pound now, and a. pound again. 

57. What was it for? — I could not exactly say 
what for. 

58. Whenever you would ask it? — Sometimes — 
yes. 

59. Did Brennan ever give money or pay money for 
you before that .-£10 ? — No, never. 

60. Was the whole £5 you received before the pol- 
ling for the election ? — It was. 

61. Did he give you any money since the election? 
— No. 

62. What was the first sum you got from .him, in- 
dependent of the money paid for the ejectment? — I 
think it was £1. I am not exactly sure now, it is 
such a long time ago. 

63. What did you ask it for? — Well, I told him I 
wanted it. 

64. Wanted it for what — did you want it for your- 
self? — For myself. 

65. Or for any other thing ? — Well, for myself. 

66. Did you expend any of the money you got 
from Brennan, except on yourself? — Well, I think 
not. 

67. Why do you say “ you think not ; ” had you 
anything to do with any of the mobs of the town ? — 
Well, no, not in the way of distributing money. 

68. That is what I mean ; did you pay any money 
to persons on either side of the mobs?— -No, not to my 
knowledge. 

69. What do you mean by “ not to your know- 
ledge;” surely if you paid any money you could not 
forget it ?— Well, I did not. 

70. Was anyone present when any money was paid 
to you by Brennan ? — Well, I am not sure; I think 
not. 

71. Where was it that you got the first sum? — 
W ell, as far as I recollect, it was up on the hew line 
here that I got it, on a walk one evening. 

72. Do you know a . man named James Grey? — 
I do. 

7 3. Was he present when you got any money from 
Brennan ? — Well, I think he was. 

74. Why did you say no one was present ? — l am 
not exactly sure now. 

75. Did James Grey give you any money? — I 
think he sent me some money. 

7 6. By whom ? — I think by his own son. 

77. How much? — Half a sovereign. 

7 8. Is that in addition to the money you got from 
Brennan? — Yes. 

79. What was that for? — Well, it was money that 
was distributed in the streets, and he gave me -part 
of it. 

80. Did you get any money for the election from 
anybody else?— No. 

81. What did you do for that half-sovereign ? — I 
did nothing for it. 

82. When was that half-sovereign sent by James 
Gi-ey? — Well, I cannot exactly say now. 

83. How long before the election ? — It was months. 

84. Did you see any money given to any other 
person — do you know Kilcullen ? — I do. 

S5. Do you know his son ? — I do. 



86. What is his name ? — Dominic Kilcullen. 

87. Did he get any money? — I did not exactly see 
him getting money, but I was told he did. 

88. Told by whom? — By Bi-ennan. 

89. How much ? — A sovereign. 

90. What for ? — I could not say what for. 

91. Do you know Mr. Harloe Phibbs? — I do. 

92. Did you get an order for £5 from him? — I got 
an order. I don’t know whether .£5 was on it or not. 
It was a card. 

93. Who gave you the card? — Mi-. Phibbs. 

94. What was written on it? — I never remarked 
what was written on it. I just took it in my hand. 
He did not mention any sum. I did not go myself ; 
I sent Grey with it. 

95. Where did you send Grey to ? — To Mr. Thomas 
Wilson. 

96. Did you get the £5 1 — Yes, .£5 came back to me. 

97. That is in addition to the money Brennan gave 
you ? — Yes, but I did not get the whole of that £5. 

98. Did you divide It ?— No, I did not. It was Grey, 
I think, that divided it. 

99. Is Kilcullen a voter? — He is. 

100. How much did Kilcullen get altogether ? — I 
could not say. I could not tell what he got. 

101. Had you any conversation with Major Knox 
about that £5 ? — No, not about that £5. 

102. Well about which £5 ? — I never mind to have 
had any conversation about £5. 

103. Did you make any complaint about that being 
too little ? — To Major Knox ? 

104. To anybody? — Well I might. I don’t remem- 
ber. I went to Major Knox myself, one morning. 

105. Yes, go on? — I demanded something from him. 

106. How much did you demand? — Well it was 
the price of a score of sheep that I thought I would get. 

107. How much was that? — Something between 
£30 and £40. 

108. At that time you had got £20 ? — No, not so 
much. 

109. Ten pounds for the ejectment, and two fives? 
— I did not get two fives. 

110. Did you not get £5 from Brennan ? — Yes. 

111. And then the other five? — I did not get it ; I 
only got part of it. 

112. You demanded £30? — Yes. 

113. Was that as a loan, or for the election — for 
your vote, in fact? — I could not say; I was told that 
if I would vote for him, he would be a friend of mine, 
and would give me the price, perhaps, of a score of 
sheep. 

114. Who said that? — Brennan. 

115. And that who would give it to you 1— Major 
Knox. 

116. Whom did you demand the price of a score 
of sheep from 1 - — From Major Knox himself. 

117. When did you demand it from Major Knox ? 
— Well, I think it was the first time he came round 
here ; I could not exactly say what time. The assizes 
were going on. 

118. The summer assizes ? — Yes, just so. 

119. Tell me exactly what you said to Major Knox 
when you demanded from him the price of a score of 
sheep? — Well, in fact, I wrote out what I -wanted. 

120. You wrote? — Yes ; a bit of a note. 

121. Did you write a letter? — Yes ; and I went 
with the letter myself to him. 

122. Did you give him the letter ? — I did. 

123. What was in the letter? — That Brennan 
promised to give me the price of a score of sheep if I 
would vote for him. 

124. What answer did the Major give yoii? — He 
said he was advised by his friends to give no -more 
money out. So I went away from him. 

125. Were you canvassed by both sides 1 — I was. 

126. Who canvassed you for Captain Flanagan? — 
Well, the parish priest, and a few gentlemen more of 
the town; 

127. Did you promise to vote for Captain Flanagan ? 
— No, not till the latter end' I did not. I refused. 

128. You must give me the names of the gentle- 
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men wlxo canvassed you on both sides ? — There was 
Miv Pollock, first, I think, with Mr. Phibbs and 
Major Knox; after that, I think, Captain Flanagan; 
and. I am not exactly sure whether there was not Mr. 
Conroy one night, and Father Morris, There were 
several. 

129. Any that you can remember ?— But I refused 
them at the same time and no mistake. I refused to 
vote for Captain Flanagan. 

130. How long before the election did you make 
up your mind to vote for Captain Flanagan? — Well, 
about a foi-tnight or a month before that, or a fort- 
night or three weeks. 

131. Did you get any money from Mr. Brennan or 
anyone on Major Knox’s side after you had promised 
to vote for Captain Flanagan? — No. 

132. Was it known that you intended to vote for 
Captain Flanagan? — It was not. 

133. Who introduced you to Major Knox?. — It was 
Brennan. 

1 34. Where ? — In my own. house first. 

135. Did you go into any room together ? — We 
were in a room in my own house. 

136. Who were you? — Major Knox, and I think 
Mr. Pollock was there at the same time. 

137. Had you any conversation that day about the 
sheep? — Oh, that was in his own house, in Major 
Knox’s own lodgings. 

138. Was that after the first day? — It was. , 

139. Now, you say you handed the letter to Major 
Knox? — I did. 

140. In his own house? — Yes. 

141. Bepeat again what he said to you ? — He said 
he was advised by his friends to give no more money 
out, and that he would not do it. 

142. Was there any conversation about any money 
having been given out? — Well, no; not with him. I 
'eft the house then. 

143. Did Brennan say anything before Major Knox 
about. the ejectment? — He did. 

144. What did he say? — He said so much was paid 
for me. 

145. Whom did he tell that to? — The Major himself 
told it. He said : “ Did Brennan pay so much for 
you ?” “ He did,” said I. 

146. Neither you nor the Major said “ so much ;” 
say the words used? — He said : “Did not Brennan 
pay some rent for you.” I said he did. “ Well,” said 
he, “I am advised by my friends to give no more 
money out” — something of that kind. 

147. Did you ever promise the Major himself per- 
sonally to vote for him ? — I did. 

148. How often? — Well, I think it was about 
twice. 

149. Have you told all the money you got? — Well, 

I think so. 

150. Did you. get any other money? — Not to my 
knowledge. 

151. You must know perfectly well if you got any 
other money? — Well, I don’t remember if I did. 

152. You know you are sworn to tell the truth? — 
The truth I will tell. 

153. Well, how much money do you say you got 
altogether, or was paid for you? — There was a year’s 
rent paid first. 

154. Then 10s.?— Yes. 

155. And the costs of the ejectment— how much 
were they? — Well, I did not handle the money. I 
could not say. It was Brennan paid the money ; and 
I got about £4 or £5 more from Brennan off and on. 

156. Did you get any other money from other per- 
sons? — Well, I got money from James Gray. 

157. You have mentioned that — 10s. ?— Yes ; I 
think I got it twice. 

158. That- is two “ten shillings?” — Well, I 
think so. 

159. Who else ? — That’s all to my knowledge. 

1 60. Did you get any money from Captain Flana- 
gan’s side? — No — never got a penny. 

. 161. Was any promised? — Never. 

162. What made you break your promise to Major 



Knox after getting the money? — Well, the Church 
question was at stake, and my religion, and I stood 
to it. 

163. In. reference to your voting and your promises 
to vote, . at the last- election,- and. at previous elections 
had you voted for the Liberal, candidate or the Con- 
servative? — For the. Liberal. 

164. Always? — Always. 

165. What made you promise to vote, for Major 
Knox — was it the money?— Well, it was the money. 

166. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Was it before' or 
after that £10 was paid that you had any interview 
with Major Knox ? — It was after it. 

167. That is, after the June sessions? — Yes. 

168. It was in the June Sessions that you think it 
was paid ? — I think so. I am not exactly sure in what 
sessions it was paid. 

169. How many elections had you voted at — did 
you vote at the last ? — I did. 

170. Did you vote at the election before it? — I did. 

171. That was for Sergeant Armstrong? — Yes. 

172. Did you vote at any former election? — I did, 
I think for Mr. Somers. 

173. You say you received £4 or £5 from Brennan 
afterwards ? — Yes. 

174. Can you tell me what Brennan said to you — 
the circumstances under which he gave you that £4 or 
£5 ; did he give it all in one sum? — He did not. 

175. In sums of 15s. or 17s. ? — Yes, and a £1. 

176. What did he say to you? — He said nothing at 
all to me ; of course he knew I would be a friend. 

177. Tell us exactly what he did say. He must 
have said something. He did not meet you in the 
street and put 15s. into your hand and then walk away ? 
- — He did not. 

178. Y ery well — tell us what he did say ? — Well, we 
often used to chat on Saturday night on the road. 

179. You say there was some talk ; recollect some 
occasion? — Well, it was about the Major we used to be 
chatting.. 

180. What did he say? — That he liked the people 
to be getting on well in the town, and to encourage 
them. 

181. That Brennan liked, or the Major? — No, 
Brennan and the Major both. 

182. That he liked to encourage the people about 
the town ? — On one . side of the town — up at Pound- 
street. 

183. Did he then put 15s. into your hand? — No-; I 
asked him if he had any money, and he said he had. 

184. And then he gave you the money? — Yes. 

185. About what time did you get this £4 or £5 ? — 
It was before the election. 

186. How long before it? — Perhaps a couple of 
months or so. Three months. 

187. Was it nearer to the election than a couple of 
months? — Well, I think it was. 

188. When was the last money you got from Bren- 
nan? — The last money I got from him was £1. 

189. That was a couple of months before the -elec- 
tion ? — Yes ; about a month or so before the election. 
About a month. 

190. Now, what state was the town in at that time? 
— Well, there was a great talk about Major Knox and 
Captain Flanagan, and people were not on good terms 
with each other. 

191. Was there any mob; were windows smashed? 
Not at that time. Oh, I believe there was. I am not 
exactly sure at that time ; I think not. 

192. Was there any fighting? — Well, there was. 

193. Were you fighting at all? — No. 

194. Did you not fight at all, at any time; were 
you in no mob during the whole time? — No, I got 
neither thump, nor crack, nor anything , else. I might 
often get an insult for not voting for Major Knox. 

195. But you never returned it? — No; the people 
used to be annoying me, saying, “ That I was Knox’s 
man.” I laughed at the idea, of course. 

196. Did you get none of this money from Brennan 
to act as mobsman ? — No, I never did. 

197. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — At what time be- 
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fore the election did you change your mind ?— Well, 
perhaps a fortnight before the election. 

198. Who canvassed you 1 ? — Well, it was Father 
Morris first, and Counsellor O’Loghlen. I was unwell. 

199. Was it about a fortnight before the election?— 
They canvassed me before that and I refused. 

200. Father Moms?— Yes, and Captain Flanagan 
too, and I refused them. Then I got unwell, and 1 
promised them that I would. 

201. Who called on you when you were unwell 
Father Morris, and Mr. O’Loghlen. 

202. Was it Father Moms made you change your 
mind ?— No ; I had always in my mind to vote for lmn 

203. Always? — Yes; though I would take all 1 
could from the other man— no mistake about that. 

204. Did you tell Father Morris ?— I never told 
him nor any other person that I had it in my mind to 
A r ote for Captain Flanagan. 

205. What did Father Morris say to you when lie 
came to you, when you were sick? — Well, he asked 
me how I was. He said he was sorry to see me un- 
well, and he asked me would I promise to vote for 
Captain Flanagan, and I said I would. 

206. At once?— Yes. That was coming within the 
fortnight or so, or the month. It was within about a 
fortnight, I think, of the day of polling. 

207. And you say what operated on your mmd 
was this Church question ? — Just so. 

208. Did Father Moms bring it before you?— Not 
a word; but I never voted for the Conservative party. 

209. Did you tell Father Moms that the money 

was given to you?— Well, I am not exactly sure that 
I did tell Father Moms that. I know I told it be- 
fore that ; and I told Mr. O’Loghlen about it too. I 
did tell of it I remember now, at the time it was held 
over. . . 

210. The Chief Commissioner. — That is, the eject- 
ment ? — The ejectment. I came in myself with Mr. 
Pollock, to know if the money was paid, and, if so, 
what was the reason my name was called again. Up- 
on that he got it nilled by Mr. Utred Knox. 

211. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you want to 
get money from Mr. O’Loghlen ? — I did not ; but he 
offered in court to get the money settled for me here, 
that was paid to Mr. Pollock. 

212. He offered in court to get the money paid? — 
No ; he said he would come into court and speak to 
the barrister, in order, if the money was paid, to get 
off my name. 

213. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You say that at 
first you had a conversation with Father Morris, and 
that he canvassed you for Captain Flanagan, and that 
you refused ? — He did. 

214. And that you refused the first time ? — I did. 

215. Tell us exactly what took place then ; that 
was rather a remarkable conversation you know 1 — I 
will tell you, my lord. This ejectment was still in 
the book against me, and I could not get a receipt for 
it. I wanted to get the £10 settled, and that’s why 
I refused Father Moms, and Captain Flanagan too. 

216. And did you not give Father Morns any 
reason for saying you would not vote for him ? — I did 
not — not a word. 

217. You simply said you would not vote? — I said 
I would not vote for him. 



218. Did you tell him you would vote for Major 
Knox?— Well, I might not have told them that there. 

I don’t think I did. „ 

219 What did Father Moms say to you the first 

time you refused?— He did not come near me at all 
after that. „ TT „ , 

220. What did he say at the time?— He walked 
out. He saw me getting into a passion. 

221 What put you into a passion?— I here were 
parties along with him that said they would make me 

V °222. With Father Morris ?— Yes, a mob. 

223. Who were there with him ? — A great number 

of persons, back and forward. I could not say who 
they were. n A , 

224. Where did the interview take place !— At my 
own house. 

225. How many people were there ? — I think filty 
or sixty people who were canvassing. 

226. Do you know their names ? — I did not leave 
my own door. I stood inside it, and did not go out at 
all ; but I refused them. Both came in in a gentle- 
manly manner, and I refused both. 

227. What were the names of the people who were 
with Father Morris?— Well, I think there was Mr. 
Conroy and Mr. O’Loghlen. I don’t know whether 
Mr. Magill was there. I did not go outside the door. 

228. What Mr. Magill is that?— There he is there. 

229. Where does lie live? — He lives a few doors 
from myself. 

230. Do you recollect any others? — I dont remem- 
ber them. 

231. There were fifty or sixty people ; were they a 
m ob?— Well, they were following them— following 
Mr. Flanagan and canvassing, as they generally did 
throughout the town. 

232. And when you got into a passion did they go 
away quietly ?— They did. They never said one word 

t0 233. When was that?— A good while before the 
election : the first time Captain Flanagan went can- 
vassing. 

234. Six or twelve months before the election ? — I 
don’t think it was six months, nor, I think, four months, 
nor three months. 

235. How soon after that did Father Moms come 
to you again when you said you would vote for Captain 
Flanagan?— I did not say I would vote for Captain 
Flanagan. 

236. You never did?— No, not till I was unwell. 

237. That was the second time you saw Father 

Morris? — Yes. . 

238. How soon was that after the first time? — 1 
suppose about a month or six weeks. As soon as I 
got the arrangement settled in this book here my mind 
was made up to vote. 

239. Yes, but you told us you got the receipt in 
January, 1868?— I don’t know what time I got it. 

240. The dismiss was entered in the book before 
you got the receipt ? — It was. 

241. Was that before the election? — It was. 

242. At the October Sessions? — Well, I suppose so. 
Yes, I think so. 

[The witness withdrew.] 
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243. The Chief Commissioner . — Are you an elector 
of the borough of Sligo ? — Yes. 

244. How long have you been an elector ? — Since 
October last. 

245. What is the rating of your house? — Five 
pounds ten shillings rating. 

246. What is your business ? — I am a chandler. 

247. Did you get any money for your vote at the 
last election or for your promise to vote ? — No. 

248. Did you get any money in connexion with the 
election ? — I got money to abstain from voting. 



249. How much altogether were you paid? — Some- 
thing about ten or eleven pounds, I think. 

250. Who gave you the money? — Mr. Cherry. 

251. Where does he live? — In Castle-street. 

252. Where was it he gave you the money ? — In his 
own wareroom — part money and part debt due. 

253. You mean he forgave you the debt? — Yes. 

254. What business is Cherry in? — The drapery. 

255. Did you first speak to Cherry or he to you, on 
the subject of your vote? — He sent for me several 
times before I went. 
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256. Whom did he send for you? — His own shop- 
boy. 

257. I suppose with a message to call upon him? — 
Yes. 

258. And did you understand what it was about ? — 
Well, not exactly. I thought it was about the debt. 

259. You went up to him? — Yes. 

260. How long before the election was it you first 
spoke to Cherry about your vote ? — I never spoke to 
him about my vote ; he spoke to me about it. 

261. He spoke to you first ; how long was that be- 
fore the election? — That was Monday week. The 
Wednesday week before the election he spoke to me. 

262. At that time had you promised Captain 
Flanagan, the other candidate? — I had promised to 
Captain Flanagan. 

263. How long had you promised the Captain to 
vote for him? — Well, it might be a month. 

264. Now, what did Mr. Cherry say to you on the 
first occasion he spoke to you about your vote ; give me 
the words if you can ? — fie told me I was an old cus- 
tomer of his, and he would like to do something for 
me, and he had it in his power, that he had been 
speaking to the Major about me the night before, and 
he could get me a good situation, for he was a man of 
great interest, and if not that, he would take on him- 
self to provide me with one, if not a better, equally as 
good as what I held, and I did not give him a decided 
answer at the time. I said I would go home and con- 
sult with those at home. He said that would ruin all, 
and to do no such thing, but to think over it till next 
morning and give him word. The next morning I did 
not go back, nor did I intend to go back anymore, 
until his shopboy came again for me to the shop where 
I work, and I went down, knowing the state, the way 
I was : he had a decree against me, and I was alarmed 
that if I did not comply with the request, he would 
perhaps put the decree into execution. 

265. How much had he the degree against you for? 
— £5 odd. 

266. Were you able to pay off that ? — Well, I might 
get it, but I could not myself. 

267. Had you money to pay that unless you got 
assistance? — Well, I had not. 

268. Now, go on with what you were telling ? — I 
went down then, and I said I would go, and he told 
me he would give me £40. 

269. If you would “go”? — Leave town before the 
election would be over, and he would provide me with 
some berth or situation, and I said then I had been 
thinking of going to America, and he said he had a 
friend in America that could do something for me, and 
he would give me the letter which he did. 

270. That letter I believe was produced before; 
did you produce that letter before? — Yes. 

271. Have you got that letter now? — It remains 
with the attorney for the petitioner. 

272. The Judge’s Registrar? — Yes. 

273. He gave you a letter ; how long was that be- 
fore the election? — That was on Saturday night before 
the election. 

274. When you say “the letter.” Who was the 
letter left with? — It was handed to myself by him. 

275. Whom did you give that letter to ? — I gave it 
to the Judge’s Registrar, or one of the gentlemen en- 
gaged. 

276. To one of the gentlemen that were engaged ? 
— I gave it first to Counsellor O’Loghlen ; he got it 
first, and it was produced in Carrick, but I do not 
know how it went afterwards. I did not get it back. 

277. Who was the letter addressed to ? — Mr. Logan. 
I disremember the street in New York. 

278. Was it to Mr. John Logan? — Yes. 

279. Was Broadway his address? — Yes, Broadway. 

280. Now, did you also get any receipt from Mr. 
Cherry ? — I did. 

281. What has become of that receipt? Was it 
also at Carrick ? — Also. 

282. And you have not got it since ? — No. 

283. Now how much did that rent forgiven and 
cash altogether amount to ? — Odds of £1 1 . 



284. That was the result of the transaction ? — Yes. 

285. Now, how long before the election was it that 
the receipt was given to you ? — Saturday night — the 
night before I was to leave town. 

286. When was the polling day ? — On the Thurs- 
day following. 

287. And you got the receipt on Saturday ? — Yes. 

288. Where were you to go to ? — To Dublin. 

289. Were you provided with any other money in 
Dublin ? — I was. 

290. How much ? — Something about £32 or £33 — 
something thereabouts. 

291. How were you to get the money in Dublin — 
how was it to be paid ? — It was a bank post bill sent 
to a merchant in Dublin. 

292. A bank post bill ? — Yes. 

293. Who told you that? — Mr. Cherry wrote a 
letter that was along with it. He showed me the 
bill. I had it in my hands. 

294. A bank post bill ? — Yes. 

295. On what bank ? — I am not positive now. 

296. You don’t remember what bank? — No. 

297. What was the name of the merchant ? — Coster, 
Brodie, and Company. 

298. What business are they in? — They are paper 
merchants. 

299. What did he do with that bank post bill — did 
he tell you it was to be posted to Dublin ? — He did. 

300. Where were you to get the money ? — At that 
address. 

301. At Coster, Brodie, and Company’s? — Yes. 

302. Where was it he read to you about Coster, 
Brodie, and Company ? — In his own wareroom. 

303. Was any one else present ? — Not one. 

304. It was done by arrangement — when were you 
to leave ? — The next morning. 

305. That is Sunday morning ? — Sunday morning. 

306. Was that arrangement then as regarded you 
and Mr. Cherry completed on that Saturday night? — 
Yes. 

307. And was the arrangement that you were to go 
away during the election and get £1 1 in hand, and get 
a sum — whatever the difference was between that and 
£40 in Dublin ? — Yes. 

308. On what day were you to call on Coster, 
Brodie, and Company ? — I was to call on the day I 
would arrive in Dublin, and they were to give me the 
instructions. I had also another address with me 
where I was to stop, but I was not to go to Coster, 
Brodie, and Company to get the money until Friday 
morning. 

309. That was the morning after the polling ? — The 
morning after the polling. 

310. What was the other place you were to call to? 
— I think the name was Mr. Hughes, in Queen-street. 

311. Did you know Mr. Hughes before? — No. 

312. Did he give you an envelope with that address 
on it ? — He did. 

313. Was that also given to the attorney for the 
petitioner ? — Yes. 

314. How were you to go to Dublin? — By outside 
car to Enniskillen and train from that. 

315. By car through Manorhamilton to Ennis- 
killen ? — Yes. 

316. Did you get any directions as to your journey? 
— I did. 

317. What directions were they? — Either at 
Manorhamilton or Enniskillen the driver was to give 
me a letter of instructions, which he did, a slip of 
paper, telling me not to stop at the Black Lion, but 
to go on to Enniskillen, and the additional expense 
would be paid when I got to Dublin. 

.318 Were you to come back, according to the ar- 
rangement, to Sligo? — Whatever I liked. I might 
either go to America or come back. 

319. Had you any real intention to go to America ? 
— Not the slightest. 

320. At what time were you to go away on Sunday 
morning?— At six o’clock. 

321. Did you go away ? — I did. 

322. Whose car did you go on ? — Mis. Buchanan’s. 
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323. Who provided the car for you? — Mr. Cherxy 
told me.it would he on the road before me. 

321; On the road before you? — Yes. 

325. Did you walk out of the town?- — I walked 
about a quarter or half a mile. 

326. And the car came up ? — The car was passing 
by and I had a password to give to the car. 

327. Tell me what the password, was ? — To inquire 
the .road “ to the Golden. Rappers.” 

328. Who gave you that pass word ? — Mr. Cherry. 

329. On tiie same occasion ? — Not answered. 

330. Did you inquire ? — I did. 

331. Who was the car-driver ? — I .know -his name 

— - M ! Gowan, I think. I .disremember 

332. M‘Gowan? — Yes. 

333. Was that the Sunday morning, before > the 
polling,?— It was. 

334. Go on — state what oecurred-on your journey? 

— There was another old woman on the car, which the 
driver told me was meant as a cloak in order to screen 
him coming .out at that hour of 1 the morning, and he 
told me that the other boys of the establishment 
would>uot' remain in. the- place if he was known to go 
out with the voters in that way, , so we went out to 
Manorhamilton and stopped, there. He went up to 
the landlord of the house and spoke to him,. and the. 
car was -exchanged and a fresh horse got there, and v. e 
went into Enniskillen— not with him, though 

335. Did you get any other docxunent to give to 
M’Gowan or from M'Gowan ? — I got the slip of paper 
I told you of. 

336. Who handed you the slip of paper ? — It was 
in Mr. Cherry’s. 

337. Did you give that slip of paper also to the 
attorney for the petitioner ? — Yes. 

338. What occurred then? — We went to Ennis-, 
killen, remained there, and came back. 

339. In Enniskillen where did you. stop? — I could 
not exactly tell you. Of course I provided a lodging- 
house to myself. 

340. If you provided a lodging-house to yourself 
you are able to tell .us* where you stopped?— Well, I 
could not tell the name. Goinginto a strange town I 
did not know exactly. 

341. Were you never in Enniskillen before? — 
Once, about five- or six years ago. 

342. You do. not know where you. stopped in Ennis- 
killen? — I do not. 

343. .Did you see anyoneffrom Sligq while you were. 
in Enniskillen .?— I .did not. 

344. You did not? — I saw a journeyman tobacco 
spinner that I had. seen in Sligo some years before. 

345. Did you see anyone that was connected with 
the business, of the election— anyone that, might ask 
you to vote, for Flanagan, or Knox? — No,, I did not.. 

346. What train were you to go on .by to Dublin ? 
- There was none on Sunday morning, not till 
Monday morning. 

347. Were you told to take the first train on Mon- 
day morning ? — Seven o’clock was to be the first 
train on Monday; 

348. During the, whole > of this time laid you ever , 
intended to go to: Dublin at all ? — No. 

349. Had you made up your mind to go to America? 
— I had not ; neither the one nor the other. 

350. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Why did you, go 
to Enniskillen ? — Why it was a pleasant trip. 

351. Just for the. pleasure of the journey? — For 
the pleasure. of it, of eourse. 

352. You came bade, on the Monday ? — Yes. 

.353. The Chief Commissioner . — All the time you 
were getting this money from Mr. Cherry did you ever 
intend to vote for Major Knox? — I never was asked 
to vote for Major. Knox.. 

354. Did you during the whole of the time intend 
to vote for Captain Flanagan ?- — I did. 

355. Did you ever tell anyone while youwere going 
on this way with Mr. Cherry what you were doing ? 
— I did. 

356. Whom did you tell it to ?— I told Mr. John 
Conolly. 



357. He was, I suppose, working for Captain 
Flanagan ? — He was not ; he was a supporter of his, 
but nothing more. • 

358. He voted for him ?— He did. 

359. And was one of his party ? — Yes. 

360. Did you tell him the first time you were asked 
by Mr. Cherry to leave town ? — I did. 

361. Did you tell him everything that passed be- 
tween you and Cherry? — I told him that I was after 
being offered £40 to leave town ; and he laughed at it, 
saying that I would not do such a thing. 

362. Mr. Conolly is your employer?— -Yes. 

363. You told him you were offered £40 to leave 
town?— Yes. 

364. Did he believe you ? — He did believe it, because 
it was generally spoken of through the town that there 
were large lumps of money going to any that would 
avail themselves of the opportunity of taking it. 

365. Do you understand what a plant is ?— No. It 
was no trick, sir. I tell you what it meant — thinking 
that he would put this decree into execution, perhaps 
on the morning of the election, and that, therefore, my 
vote would be lost to Captain Flanagan ; that was my 
reason. 

366. Did you tell everything that was going on 
between you and Mr.. Cherry before you got the £11 ? 
— I did not. 

367. Did you tell it to Mr. Conolly ?— I did not ; 
but after I got the letters from Mr. Cherry I went to 
Mr. Conolly, pulled put the letters, and showed them 
to him; 

368. Did you- show the letters to Mr. Conolly before 
you went to Enniskillen ? — I did ; but lie did not open 
tkem.- 

369. Did he ultimately open them ? — He did ; after 
I came back he opened them, and when, he saw the ione 
addressed to Coster, Brodie, and Company, perhaps 
he allowed that there was money; but when he opened 
it there was nothing but a common business memoran- 
dum and Mr. Cherry’s card with his name on. one. side 
—his initials on one side, and mine on the. other. 

370. That letter to Coster, Brodie, and Co. was 
never delivered by you? — Not by me. 

37 1 . You stopped the letter to Coster, BrodieandGo., 
and yomstopped the letter to the- other parties ? — Yes. 

372. Mr. Commissioner By ?we. — When Cherry first 
sent for you, as you say, you had already promised 
Captain Flanagan l — Yes. 

373. Whom had you given that, promise -to ? — To 
Captain Flanagan himself. 

374. Was anybody by ? — There "were, two or three 
gentlemen. I was just coming. in. 

375. Was Mr. Conolly by? — He was not. Mi-. 
Conolly,' to my knowledge, never went out to canvass 
with anyone. 

376. Had Mr. Conolly any conversation with' ypu 
about giving your vote before you promised Captain 
Flanagan ? — No, not at all. He never asked me, and 
I don’t believe lie cared for whom I voted. 

377. You said that in. the first conversation you had 
with Cherry he said he would like to do something for 
you? — Yes. 

378. Did he say he had authority for making that 
statement? — He told me he had- been speaking to 5 the 
Major about me the night before, and that he i would 
do all in his power for me ; and he said, “ You know 
lie is a. man of great interest.” 

379. Is that the whole conversation, as well as -you 
remember it, on that first interview ? — Well, unless 
this much, that he was advising me — telling me that 
such a chance I never would get again, and the like of 
that ; nothing more of any importance. 

380. Mr. Commissioner Bruce.- — He said, nothing 
to you about money the first time ? — No, but it was 
understood that there would be money along with the 
employment. 

381. How do you mean understood — did he say 
anything about money?— He said he could assist me 
at the time — that it was in his power at the time to 
assist me ; and also that he had been speaking to the 
Major about it ; and, therefore, it was understood 
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from his words that there was to be something like 
money. 

382. That was on the Monday week before the elec- 
tion? — On the Monday week before the election he 
sent for me first, but I think it was the Wednesday 
or Thursday before it that I went to him. 

383; And you immediately told Mr. Conolly what 
had occurred between Cherry and yourself? — I did. 

384. And did you tell Mr. Conolly then that you 
were going to pretend to go away in order to get' money 
out of Mr. Cherry ? — I did not at that time. On Satur- 
day night when I showed him the papers he said it 
would not do at all for me to go away at such a critical 
time. “ Never mind,” says I, “ I will go ; but where- 
ever I go I will be here to vote for Captain Flanagan.” 

385. What papers do you mean ; do you mean the 
receipt? — The receipt and the other — the card. 

386. You showed them all to Mr. Conolly on 
Saturdaynight? — I showed them, but did not open them. 

387. He saw the receipt? — He did not. I did not 
show the receipt to him at all. He did not see it at all. 

388. V ou said you showed it ? — I showed him the 
letter for Coster, Brodie, and Company. There was 
another envelope also that had thirty shillings in it to 
bear any little expenses from — to pay my train fare 
from Enniskillen to Dublin; that was put up in an 
envelope also. 

389. That was what you got from Cherry? — Yes. 
That must be the ,£1 that he has marked on the re- 
ceipt cash. 

390. You got that? — Yes. 

391. Did you tell Mr. Conolly at that time that 
you had got the £1 ? — I did. 

392. And that you. had got the receipt? — -No, I 
never mentioned to Mr. Conolly about the receipt. 
He thought at that time that I had the cheque in the 
letter of Coster, Brodie, & Co. for the money. 

393. And he said it was a good dodge ? — He did 
not ; he said it would never do at such a critical time, 
and I said, « No matter where I go to I will be here 
to vote for Captain Flanagan. 

394. Did he not say it was a disgraceful thing, your 
taking the money? — Well, he did not sanction it at 
all events. 

395. Did he express any disapproval of it ? — Well, 
he did not to my knowledge. He was against my 
going away, that’s all. 

396. You have told us that, but did he say any- 
thing at all to you when you told him that you had . 
got this money from Mr. Cherry ? — I did not tell him 
that I got it. I said I told him nothing about the 
receipt, but that I was to get £40 when I went to 
Dublin. That was the way he understood it to be. 

397. Then you did not tell him at all that you had 
got any money ? — He imagined that this money was 
contained in the letter. 

398. So that, if I understand you, he thought from 
what you said that you had received a cheque for £40 ? 
— Yes, and I thought that it was — that it might have 
been that too, for he showed me the cheque, and read 
me the letter to Coster, Brodie and Co., and I was 
not positive at the time but that the letter he 'had 
read to me was in this envelope that I had. 

399. He did not then say that the letter was a 
shabby and disgraceful transaction on your part ? — -He 
merely advised me, and clid all he could with me to 
give it up. 

400. Did he say you ought to take the cheque back 
to Mr. Cherry ? — He did not. I believe he did not 
say that. Of course the cheque was no use to me if 
I did not go to Dublin. That was perfectly understood. 

401. Did you not talk with anybody else but Conolly 
with regard to this ? — 'No ; unless our own people. 

402 What do you mean by your own people ? — 
Sisters. They, also, were against my taking it. 

403. Against your taking it? — Against my going 
away — having anything at all to do with it. 

404. How many sisters have you ?— Two. 

405. Did you tell them that you had got money in 
hand to go away ? — They had the receipt while I was 
away. 



406. Were they to be paid any of the money— you First-Day. 

did not get all the first £20, did you.? — They -were to — - 

be paid £1 1 odd — that was, £20 was coming to me in October 5- 
Dublin, and the difference between the, receipt and the John Sinai, 
other £20 was to go to them. 

407. Did they get any of that £11? — Not to my 
knowledge. 

408. Surely. that is within your: knowledge Not 
to my knowledge. I don’t believe they did. 

409. They never told you they had? — No. 

410. Did they ever tell you they had not ? — I don’t 
think that ever they applied for the like. I am. sure 
of it. 

411. You said you heard that there was a great 
deal of money going on Major Knox’s side ?— I did. 

412. Whom did you hear that from? — Why, it was 
the current report. 

413. Current report ? Somebody must have spoken ? 

— Several said it ; it was no secret at the time. 

414. Would you give us the name of , any person 
from whom you heard it? — Well, I heard Dominic 
Kilcullen say he was sure he could make a hundred 
pounds of it if he would vote for Major Knox. 

415. Is Dominic Kilcullen a voter himself ? — He is. 

416. Has he a son a voter % — No, not to my know- 
ledge. 

417. Did you hear of any money going on Captain 
Flanagan’s side? — Never heard it. 

418. Do you know of any other person who got 
money besides yourself? — I do not. 

419. Now, think about that ; you are sure you don’t 
know any person ? — I am positive. Of course I have 
heard of several, but I can’t swear to it. 

420. Whom did you hear of as getting money?— 

So far as hearsay goes, I heard Kilcullen himself say 
he had got money. 

421. Whom did he say he got money from,?— 

From Brennan. 

422. How much ? — Well, I think, as well as 1 re- 
member, £25. 

423. Who else? — Weil, I think, I am not positive. 

424. You must tell us whom you heard of; you 
heard of several ? — I could not tell you whether they 
were voters or not. 

425. Never mind whether they were voters or not ; 
tell us the name of any person whom you heard of, 
whether from himself or from any other person, as 
having got money ? — I heard that Neilan had .got 
money. 

426. Is that Pat Neilan? — Yes. 

427. When ? — I don’t remember. 

428. Try and recollect ? — -It would be hard for me 
now. 

429. I will give you plenty of time? — I don’t re- 
collect when. 

430. You are sworn, you know,- to tell the whole 
truth ; I ask you again did you not hear of any other 
person having been bribed 1 — I may have heard but I 
could not say. Everyone, of course, was spoken about 
at the time, and you didn’t know whether it was truth 
or lies, and I don’t think it would be right of me to 
answer such a question. 

431. You are bound to answer the question. It is 
no matter to you whether you believe the story or 
not ; you are bound to tell us the whole truth, and 
we have very ample powers, indeed, to punish you for 
contempt of court if you do not ? — I heard about parties 
getting money to stock their lands and pay their rents. 

432. What parties? — -Well, I could not exactly tell 
you their names. 

433. Oh, you must ?— ‘Well, on .my- oath I could not 
tell. 

434. Do you mean to tell me you don’t recollect — 
is it that you have forgotten ? — There is many a one 
that I heard spoken of at that time, and that I do, not- 
recollect now. 

435. That you have forgotten ? — That I have for- 
gotten about. I cannot draw it to mind. 

436. What do you mean by “ cannot draw to mind ?” 

— That I cannot draw to mind everyone’s name that 
was spoken of at that time. There was one spoken of 
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as getting money at that time, but I don’t know 
whether it was true or not. 

437. The Chief Commissioner. — Well, who was 
that 1 — There were several. J ohn Read and 

438. Where does he live %— Market-street. 

439. Is he a farmer 1— No, a furniture dealer. 

440. Mr. Commissioner Bruce.— Did you hear any- 
thing about how much he got 1 ? — I did not. 

441. Who told you he got any?— Mere report, 1 
could not tell you who told me. 

442. You said you heard that some got money tor 
stocking their land. Read, you know is a furniture 
man: he had no land, had he 1-Well, this was the 
report that I heard, but I could not tell you who told 
me ; I really could not. Many a conversation I had 
eleven months ago and twelve months ago that i can- 
not draw to mind now. 

443. But you recollected Read s name ; try and re- 

collect somebody else’s?— As far as he went that was 
well spoken of. . , 

444. Try and recollect some one elses name — we 
will give you plenty of time ? — I cannot. For my part 
I don’t know many farmers about the town. 

445. The Chief Commissioner. — If so you could 
remember one or two of them the easier. You have 
said you heard that meu got money to stock their land 
and pay their rent? — Yes. 

446. Who are they that you heard of ?— I cannot tell. 

447. You say you remember hearing that Dan 
Kilcullen got £25 ? — I heard himself say so. 

448. How much did you hear that J ames Read got . 

— I did not hear. . , 

449. Did you hear James Read himself speak outlie 

subject? — I did not. . 

450. When you used the words “got money, ol 
course you mean got money for his vote ?— -Yes. 

451. Do you know how James Read voted ! — J. 
don’t know whether he voted at all or not. 

452. Do you know about Kilcullen, whose side lie 
was on?— I believe he voted for Captain Flanagan. 

453. He is the man that lives at Comageah? — I 

suppose so. , , 

454 How long before the election did you hear 
Kilcullen say he had got £25 ?— It may have been a 
couple of months. . 

455. From whom did you get it ? — I think it came 
through Thomas Brennan. 

456. That is, you heard him say thatj? — I heard him 



469. Or “ MacMullen,” I don’t know which is his 
proper name? — I do not. 

470. Did anyone else canvass you for Major Knox, 
except Mr. Cherry ?— Major Knox and Mr. Harloe 
Phibbs left a crowd at my door, but nothing more. 

471. Did they speak to you? — Never spoke to me. 

472. Did anyone else speak to you ?— No one spoke 
to me. 

47’3. Were you offered any other money by anyone ? 

474. By whom? — That’s more than I can tell either. 

475. I ask you sir, you say you were offered money 
by other persons? — By other persons. 

476. Were you offered any other money ? — For my 
vote? 

477. Yes ? No, not for my vote, but I was offered 

money for the papers that were in my pocket on the 
day of the election. 

478. That is, the papers you got from Cherry? — 



did not. „ ,, , , T xi 

458. Where did Kilcullen tell you this? — In the 
a employed. - 

asking you then to vote for Knox ? — 



3 it that you heard about Read ?— 



yard where I 

459. Was he 
He was not. 

460. Where ’ 

I could not tell. 

461. You have used this remarkable expression 
“ men got money to stock their land and pay their 
rents ; was it Kilcullen that told you that ? — It was 
not, I believe. I don’t recollect. 

462. What sums did you hear had been given m 
this way? — Well that’s more than I can tell ; but I 
say that it was the current report at the time that the 
money was going on Major Knox’s side. 

463. You say you don’t know many farmers who 
are voters ? — I 'don’t know, I might say any, unless 

a 464. Who are the few? — Well, Dominic Kilcullen 
is one of them, I believe. I don’t know, that is to 
say, any others, country voters, that have farms. 

465. Do you know the Comageah people well ? — I 

do not. , . , 

466. I understand there are a number of voters 
there. Do you know Owen Grelian?— I know him 
by seeing him. 

467 . Do you mean to tell me that you cannot remem- 
ber any other fanners who are voters ? — I do not know 
any of them. 

468. Do you know Michael Mullin of Comageah ? 
I do not, to my knowledge. 



479. Did you get money for giving up those papers? 
— He offered me money. 

480. How much? — £50. 

481. On what day were you offered that money? — 
The day of the election. 

482. Who offered you the money ? — A stranger to 
me, a strange gentleman. 

483. Where did he offer it to you ? — In J ail-street, 
here above. 

484. That was before you voted? — After I voted. 

485. What did you say ? — He told me he had heard 
I had some papers in my pocket from the week before. 

I said what if I had, or' something like that. He said 
he would make it worth my while to give them to him. 

I pointed up to a house where there were a number of 
persons looking out at the cavalry going up and down. 

486. This was the day of the polling ?— ' The day of 
the polling. I said I would see him again, but I did 
not see him any more. I had not the papers to give 
him, for Counsellor O’Loghlen had them at the time. 

487. Were you promised anything for those papers 
by anyone else ? — No. 

488. Did you ever get any money ? — I never got 
sixpence. 

489. Did you say ever that you were offerred £20 
by Flanagan’s side ?— I did. I said that to Cherry. 

490. Was that true? — It was not. 

491. But you did say you were offered £20 from 
_ Captain Flanagan’s side ? — I did. 

492. Did you say then to Cherry at the same time 
that you were offered £20 from Flanagan’s side that 
you would go away for a fortnight ? — I did. 

493. Did you want if you could to get the whole 
£40 from Cherry, and then if possible vote for Flana- 
gan? — Twenty pounds. I asked him for £20. 

494. In hand? — In hand. 

495. And the result was that you only got £11 in 
hand? — Yes. 

496. You have only given the names of Dominic 
Kilcullen and John Read, that you say you heard 
were bribed ? — Well, there were others examined at 
Garrick that told it, and that might have put their 
names into my head. 

497. I don’t know whether Kilcullen was examined 
or not?— He was. 

498. Was James Read examined? — He was not. 

499. As far as you know ; but you have mentioned 
to us that you heard that parties got money to stock 
their land and pay their rents ? — I did. 

500. I now ask you can you remember their names, 
or who told you this ? — I cannot. 

501. Well you must try to refresh your memory on 
the subject. What is the name of Cherry’s shopboy 
who brought the message ? — That’s more than I know. 

502. Do you know him to see him ? — I know him 
to see him. 

503. You can ascertain his name? — Well, I dare say 
I could. 

504. He is in Mr. Cherry’s employment still? — I 
don’t know. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Martin Mulligan sworn and examined. 



First Day. 



505. The Chief Commissioner. — You are an elector 
of the borough of Sligo ? — Yes. 

506. How long have you been an elector? — At the 
last election I voted. 

507. Did you never vote before the last election ?— 
No, I did not. 

508. What is the rating of your house? — Nine 
pounds. 

509. Do you remember the last election — after 
Major Knox became a candidate?— I do. 

510. Do you know a man named Brennan? — I do. 

511. Did you get any money from Brennan? — I did. 

512. What was it for? — For my vote. 

513. Where first did Brennan make you promise 
your vote for any money?— In my own house. 

514. Who were present when you made that pro- 
mise ? — -Dominic Kileullen and J ames Grey. 

515. Any one else? — There were ten or twelve, 
others there. 

516. Were they electors? — They were. 

517. Did Brennan then promise you. anything for 
your vote ? — He gave me half-a-sovereign. 

518. I suppose you would not give your vote for 
half-a-sovereign ? — 1 would not. 

519. What I want to know is, did he make any 
bargain with you for your vote ? — He did. 

520. What was that? — He said he wanted me to 
leave the town, and he would give me £25. 

521. Did he offer you anything for your vote for 
Major Knox? — It was for leaving the town. 

522. How long before the election was it that he 
made you that offer ?— I disreinember. 

523. Had you promised any of the candidates at 
the last election to vote for him ? — No, I hadn’t made 
up my mind to vote for any of them at the time. 

524. What did you say when Brennan offered you 
the £25 to leave the town?— I said if the others did I 

525. What did he then say ? —He said Dominic 
Kileullen was to go with me. 

526. Did he say there were any others to go besides 
Kileullen ?— Yes, he told me there would be about 
twenty others going at the same time. 

527. Where did he say you were to go ? — He said 
we were to go to Dublin. 

528. Did he mention the names of any of the others 
who were to go with you? — I don’t remember now 
any but Kileullen ; I think he didn’t mention them. 

529. Did you know who they were that were to go 
with you, besides Kileullen? — I didn’t. 

530. You say you got ten shillings from Brennan 
on the first occasion he spoke to you about leaving the 
town? — Yes, I did. 

531. Did you get any other money from Brennan 
afterwards ?— -I did. 

532. How much did you get from him? -I got 
about £4 10s. altogether. 

533. Was that £4 10s. part of the £25, or was it to 
be in addition to the £25 Brennan promised to give 
you for leaving the town ? — No, he gave me ten shil- 
lings the first time, and he gave me nine shillings at 
another time. 

534. Well, did Brennan give you £4 10s. altogether 
in that way? — He did. 

535. Did you get money from any one else besides 
Brennan ? — I didn’t. 

536. Do you know a man named James Grey? — 
I do. 

537. Did you get any money from him ? — I did. 

538. How much money did you get from Grey ? — 
I got, I think, £3 or £3 10s. 

539. Who is Grey — what was he ? — He was a non- 
elector. 

540. Was he in Brennan’s employment? — He was 
doing some business for Brennan, I believe. 

541. Was that £3 part of the £4 10s., or was it 
additional to it ? — It was part of it. 

542. Was it £5 or £6 you got from Brennan ?— 
It was £4 10s. as best I can now remember. Between 

S 



what I got from Grey and what I got from Brennan October 5. 
it was in all £4 10s. Martin Mul- 

543. Do you know a man named Dogherty ! — 1 dul. ]; gan . 

544. Did you seehim pay Greysome money ? — I did. 

545. How much ? — I think it was £2 or £3 ; I saw 
him give it in an envelope. 

546. Who is Doghei-ty — what is his Christian 
name ? — Michael Dogherty. 

547. How long, previous to the election, was it that 
you got the £4 10s. ? — I think it was a year ago. 

548. What did you do for the £4 10s. you got ? — 

I did nothing at all. 

549. Did you spend it on yourself, or on others ? — 

I kept it myself. 

550. Did you give any money among the mob?— I 
did not. 

551. Were you part of the mob ; did you go about 
the town shouting for Major Knox ? — Never. 

552. Were you present when any other persons 
were offered money to go away? — Kileullen was the 
only person ; I don’t remember any one else. 

553. Do you know Patrick Bsid, that was men- 
tioned by the last witness ? — I don’t know any one of 
that name. 

554. Do you know John Beid ? — I do know him. 

555. Do you know anything about him ? — I don’t. 

556. Did any one else offer you money besides 
Brennan and Grey ? — No. 

557. At any time ? — Never. 

558. Whom did you vote for at the last election i 
— I voted for Captain Flanagan. 

559. When did you make up your mind to vote 
for Captain Flanagan ? — It was always made up to 
do so. 

560. Was there any word about your voting for 
Captain Flanagan when the £4 10s. was given to 
you ? — There wasn’t. 

561. Did you then intend to vote for Captain 
Flanagan ? — There was no word about Captain Flana- 
gan at the time. I intended then to vote for the 
Liberal. 

562. Though you took money from the Tories ?— 

Yes, that was nearly forced on me. 

563. Did you intend to keep your promise, when 
you said you would go away, to Brennan ? — 1 didn’t. 

564. Did you ever, at any time, say you were offered 
£40 to go away ?— I don’t mind that I did. I mind 
that Brennan said he would give me £25 to go away ; 
and he promised to buy a horse and car for me. 

565. In addition to giving you £25 ? — Yes. 

566. What did you want the horse and car for ; 
what are you ; did you ever speak to Brennan about 
the horse and car ? — Never. He spoke to me about it. 

567. Where did he speak to you about it ? — He 
came to my own house and spoke about it. 

568. Was it to go away you were to got the horse 
and car, or were they to be your own ? — My own. 

569. I need not ask you, I suppose, did you ever 
give back any of the money you got ? — I didn’t. 

570. Did you see Kileullen get any money ? — I 
did. 

571. How much did you see him get? — I saw him 
given half-arsovereign. 

572. Did you see any other voter get money besides 
Kileullen ? — I didn’t. 

573. Mr. Commissioner Bruce .. — Did you ever say 
at Carrick before Judge Keogh that you were offered 
£40 to go away ? — I disreinember. 

574. Try and recollect whether you did or not?— I 
might. I disremember. 

575. If you did say it, was it true? — I am certain 
it was true if I said it. I don’t remember now whether 
I did or not. 

576. But you are certain you were offered £25? — 

I am certain I was offered all that at any rate. 

577. You are certain you were offered £25 at least ? 

— I am. I can’t say whether it was £25 or £40. 

578. Do you recollect the time of the revision be- 
fore the barrister ? — I do. 
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First Dat. 579. Were you not part of the mob at the time ?— any money from Captain Flanagan, or from any one on 
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Major Knox. 591; Did you tell Captain Flanagan that you got 
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want you to tell us what he said? — I think it is near 592. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Was it to Captain 
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eumstance you took money to vote for one man while 593. Had you spoken to any one about it before you 
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answer.] * tain Flanagan came into my own house. 

58G. Mr, Commissioner Byrne. — Did you ever get (The witness then withdrew.) 
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594. The Chief Commissioner. — You are an elector 
for the borough of Sligo? — Yes. 

595. How long have you been an elector? — Since 
1832 : I had voted for that election. 

596. Have you voted at every election sixxce then ? — 
I didn’t. 

597. Yoix recollect the last election? — I do. 

598. You remember after the two candidates coming 
forward?— Yes, I do. 

599. By whom were yoix canvassed on behalf of 
Major Knox ? — By himself. 

600. Were there any persons with him at the time ? 
— The then Clerk of the Peace was with him. 

601. That is Utred Knox ? — Yes. 

602. Did you then make any promise to Major 
Knox ? — I told him I would record my vote in lxis 

603. After having promised to vote for Major Knox 
had you any other conversation with him in reference 
to your vote ? — All the conversation was I said I was 
laboxn'ing under pecuniary difficulties at the time. He 
told me lie would make amends for it, and to call on 
Mr. Utred Knox on the next day. I went next day 
to the Clex-k of the Peace accox-ding to arrangement, 
and he handed me £10. 

604. How long before the election was that? — It 
was in 1867. It was over two years befox - e the election. 

605. Was it true when you said to Major Knox 
that you were pressed with difficulties ? — It was. 

606. In that conversation with Major Knox did 
you make any refex-ence to previous elections — did you 
say anything about losses that you had sustained in 
consequence of the way you voted ? — Yes, I did. 

607. On which side did you vote at these elections ? 
— -The last election I voted was when the Hon. John 
Wynne was a candidate. I voted for him against Mr. 
Somex-s. 

608. Did you vote after that election ? — I didn’t. 

609. Didn’t you vote at the elections at which Sex-- 
geant Armstrong and Mr. Macdonogh wex - e candidates ? 
— No. I had no vote then. The last time I voted 
was for the Hon. John Wynne. 

610. What was it you said to Major Knox in the 
conversation you had with him about your vote. — -about 
the losses you sustained at previous elections ? — I told 
him I had sustained losses by them, and I will tell you 
how — it was on the Conservative side I recorded my 
vote at the time. Shortly after that they withdrew 
their support from me. 

611. Who withdrew their suppox-t from you ? — They 
withdrew their suppox-t fx-om me as a tradesman. 

612. Who withdrew their support? — The Conserva- 
tives did. 

613. What were the difficulties you wex-e under 
that you referred to in your conversation with Major 
Knox. Was the difficulty about rent? — About rent 
and taxes. 



614. How much was the debt you owed for x-ent 
and taxes? — It was about £14 at the time. 

615. You said you called the next day on Utx-ed 
Knox ? — Yes. 

616. Whex-e did you call on him ?— At his office in 
a house adjoining the courthouse. 

617. At the Clerk of the Peace’s office? — Yes, at 
the Clex-k of the Peace’s office. 

618. The public office ? — Yes. 

619. What did you say to Utred Knox when you 
called on him ? — I said nothing but that I was told by 
Major Knox to call on him accox-ding to promise. 
Major Knox told me to call at eleven o’clock, and I 
did so according to promise. 

620. Did you tell Major Knox befox-e you called to 
the Clex-k of the Peace’s office what was the amount of 
the debt you wex-e pressed for ? — Olx, no. 

621. What did the Clerk of the Peace say to you 
when you called at his office ? — I had no conversation 
with him, scax-cely, but that I would vote for the Major. 

622. What then occurred exactly ? — He dx-ew up a 
document and I signed it, that was all. 

623. How much did he give you ? — He gave me £10. 

624. Exactly? — Exactly. 

625. Do you know how it was made up? — I got a 
£5 note, two sovereigns and a couple of half-sovereigns. 
Four half-sovereigns, two sovex-eigns, and a £5 note. 

626. Four half-sovereigns, two sovex-eigns, and a 
£5 note wouldn’t make £10? — I know I got two or 
three sovex-eigns and a couple of half-sovereigns. 

627. Px-evious to that had you any money transac- 
tions with Utred Knox ? — I hadn’t. 

628. You passed an I.O.U. for the amount? — Yes. 

629. Can you say what the date of it was — what 
year was it ?— Sixty-seven. 

630. What month ? — August. 

631. Were you ever since asked for payment of that 
money? — Never since. 

632. Has Utred Knox kept the I.O.U. ? — He has. 

633. How was it wox-ded, do you remember 1 — “ I 
promise to pay TJtx-ed Knox the sum of £10.” I don’t 
exactly know the x-est of it. 

634. Did you get any other money? — I didn’t. 

635. When you got the £10 fx-om Utred Kxxox 
what did you understand it was for ? — To record my 
vote in favour of Major Knox. 

636. Whom did you ultimately vote for ? — I voted 
for Captain Flaxxagan. 

637. When you got the £10 fx-om Utx-ed Knox did 
you intend to vote for Major KnOx ? — I didn’t. 

638. Did Mx-. Thomas Wilson ever pay any money 
for you ? — He did. 

639. What did he pay for you?: — The poor rates, 

640. For what did he pay them ? — To qualify me 
to have a vote. The amount was £3. 

641. Whom did you tell Wilson you intended to 
vote for ? — For Major Knox. 
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642. Did you really then intend to vote for Major 
Knox 1— I didn’t. 

643. "Where was the money paid for you ? — In Mr. 
Wilson’s own house. 

644. Was it to qualify you to have your name put 
on the registry list for the next election that Wilson 
paid the poor rates for you ? — Yes. 

645. Did you give an I.O.U. for the money he paid 
for you ? — I didn’t. I signed a paper. 

646. Was it an I.O.U. or a promissory note, do you 
remember 1 — rlt was a receipt, I think ; I don’t exactly 
know which. 

647. I suppose you didn’t care what you signed if 
you got the £3. Did you ask Wilson to pay the £3 
for you? — -No, never. 

648. Did you tell him you hadn’t paid the poor 
rates? — I didn’t. 

649. How did he know you hadn’t paid them ? — I 
don’t know. I suppose the rate collector told him of 
it. The rate collector was in Mr. Wilson’s house. I 
was passing by at the time. Mr. Wilson called me 
in and paid the rates for me. 

650. How did he know you didn’t pay the rates ? — 

I don’t know. I was passing by at the time and Mr. 
Wilson called me in. 

651. Did you ever tell Mr. Wilson you would vote 
for Major Knox? — He was aware of it. 

652. How was lie aware of it? — In consequence of 
voting for the Hon. John Wynne, he thought I 
would vote in the same way at the last election. 

653. Are you aware whether Mr. Wilson paid other 
persons rates ? — I am not. 

654. How did he know that your poor rates were 
unpaid ? — I don’t know. I suppose he inquired of the 
collector, who was present at the time. 

655. Did he ever make any demand on you for the 
£3 since? — No, never. 

656. How often did you ask Major Knox for 
money ? — Only on one occasion. 

657. Had you sent a memorial to Major Knox? — 
Yes, with a few signatures attached to it. 

658. Were they electors ? — Yes, electors. 

659. Conservative electors? — Yes, Conservative 
electors. 

660. Who sent the memorial to Major Knox ? — 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Burrowes, and others. 

661. Who else? — Mr. Hickson, Mr. Taylor, I think, 
and a few more I disremember. 

662. What is Smith’s Christian name? — William 
Smith. 

663. What is the Christian name of Burrowes? — 
•James Burrowes. 

664! What is the Christian name of Hickson ? — 
Bobert Hickson. 

665. What is the Christian name of Taylor ? — An- 
drew Taylor. 

666. Were there any other persons signed it? — 
There were a couple more. 

667. Did any but electors sign the memorial? — No 
one but electors. 

668. Where is it ? — It is in Mr. Molony’s office, I 
think. 

669. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Was there anyone 
with Major Knox when he sent you to Utred Knox ? 
— Utred Knox was with him at the time. 

670. Did he hear what passed between Major Knox 
and you ? — He came accompanied with Major Knox, 
and he asked me if I knew him. 1 said I knew the 
Clerk of the Peace. Major Knox then told me to call 
on Utred Knox next morning. I did so, according to 
arrangement, and he gave me £1 0. 

671. Was it Utred Knox said to call next morn- 
ing ? — No, it was Major Knox said it. 

672. Did Utred Knox hear Major Knox say it?— 
I think he did ; they were both quite convenient in 
my shop at the time. 

673. Then he must have heard what Major Knox 
said to you ? — I think so. 

674. And you did call next day on Utred Knox? — 
I did, according to promise. 

675. Did he, when you called on him, say anything 
S 



to you . about the election? — Nothing, except to ask 
me wouldn’t I vote for Major Knox. 

676. Did he ask you ? — He did, and I said I would. 

677. Was it before or after you got the £10 from 
Utred Knox that he asked you ? — He was giving me 
the money at the time. 

678. Did you say'you would vote for Major Knox, 
or that you would vote for him if you got the £10 ? — 
He asked me wouldn’t I vote for Major Knox, and I 
told him I would, of course. 

679. Did you say anything else to him? — No, no- 
thing else. 

680. What was the nature of the memorial ? — That 
I was labouring under pecuniary difficulties, and they 
hoped that Major Knox would assist me. 

681. What was the reason you got only electors to 
sign it ? — I thought they had the best claim. 

682. On the candidate ? — Yes. 

683. Were those who signed it all supporters of 
Major Knox ? — They were. 

684. Was it, in plain language, a memorial to give 
you money ? — It was. 

685. Did you request him to give you a pension be- 
sides? — No. 

686. Was the memorial sent to Major Knox before 
you got the £10 ? — It was. 

687. Was it sent to him before you called on Utred 
Knox ? — It was. 

688. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did Mr. Wilson 
pay the rates for you before or after you got the £10 ? — 
Before I got the £10. 

689. Was it before you got the £10 from Utred 
Knox that Wilson paid the rates for you ? — It was in 
August I got the £10 from Utred Knox ; and it was 
at the previous revision in October, I think, Mr. Wil- 
son paid the rates for me. - 

690. Was it before or after you got the £10 ? — I 
won’t be positive about that. 

691. In what month was it you got the £10 from 
Utred Knox? — It was in August, ’67, I think. 

692. Can you say in what month it was the rates were 
paid by Wilson for you ?— If T had the receipt by me 
I would be able to state, but I haven’t it convenient 
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now. 

693. Have you the receipt at home ?— No. 

694. Had you always voted for the Conservative 
candidates at previous elections? — Twice I did. I 
voted for the Hon. John Wynne at his two elections. 

695. Did you ever vote for a Conservative candidate 
except for him ? — I did. I voted once for Mr. Somers 
in this town when he opposed Mr. Wynne. 

696. You voted for Mr. Somers ? —I did. 

697. At what election was that ? — I think it was in 
'37, if I am not mistaken. I am not positive what 
. vear it was. 

698. Didn’t you vote at the elections when Sergeant 
Armstrong and Mr. Macdonogh were candidates ? 
No. I had no vote then. 

699. Did you pass for a Conservative voter in the 
town — were you believed to be a Conservative ? — The 
people believed I would support the Conservative 



candidate. 

700. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Why did you 
vote for Captain Flanagan at the last election?— 
Because the majority of the Liberal party were for 
him. 

701. Did you get any money, or any promise ot 

money, from Captain Flanagan, or on his behalf? I 
didn’t. . 

702. Did you get any promise for voting for him 

before the election ?— No ; not a shilling, directly, or 
indirectly. . 

703. At any tune before the election? — At any 
time before the election. 

704. Whom did you first make a promise to that 
you would vote for Captain Flanagan?— To himself, 
when he waited on me personally on his general can- 

* 705. Mr. Commissioner Brace . — Wliy did you vote, 
or promise to vote for Captain Flanagan— did you 
approve of his principles, or what was it The ma- 
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jority of the people, the majority of the Liberal party 
in Sligo were for him. 

706. I thought you said you passed for a Conser- 
vative ? — That was formerly ; but I changed. 

707. 'When did you change? — A good many years 

708. Was it since you voted for Mr. Wynne ? — Yes. 

709. Why was it you hadn’t voted at the elections 
at which Sergeant Armstrong and Mr. Macdonogh 
were candidates ? — My house wasn’t valued up to the 
valuation. 

710. Did you apply to have your name, put on the 
registry at these elections — was your case heard 1 — No. 

711. Did you receive any money for not applying 
to have your name put on the registry ? — I never did. 

712. Are you a Roman Catholic or a Protestant ? — 
I am a Roman Catholic. 

713. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Had you any ex- 
pectation of getting any money from Captain Flanagan’s 
side when you voted for him ? — -None whatever. 

714. Had you any expectation in your own mind 
that you would get it ? — No ; there was no money 
going on his side. No elector in the borough of Sligo 
got money from his side. 

715. Had you any expectation of getting any 
money at all for voting for Captain Flanagan? — I 
hadn’t. 

716. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did anyone can- 
vass you for Captain Flanagan but himself? — I don’t 
recollect anyone did. 

717. When did he canvass you himself? — The day 
he was on his general canvass he called to me. 

718. Did anyone aslc you to vote for Captain 
Flanagan? — No ; they all knew I would vote for him 
on that day. 

719. Did anyone know your rents were paid by 
Wilson ? — I am not aware. 

720. Did you tell anyone that he paid them ? — Not 
that I recollect. 

721. Think if you did? — I told James Burrowes, 
a painter and glazier, of the town. 

722. Is he an elector ? — Fie is. 



723. Was he a friend of Captain Flanagan’s or 
Major Knox ?— Of Major Knox. 

724. Did ho vote for Major Knox? — He did. 

725. Did you tell anyone about the .£10? — He was 
aware of it. 

726. Was anyone else aware of it— did you tell any 
of the friends who voted for Captain Flanagan about 
it 1 — Everyone whose name was attached to the memo- 
rial was aware of it. 

727. Did any of the Liberals know it ? — They did. 

728. How did it transpire ? — I don’t know how it 
transpired. 

729. You said it was always known you were going 
to vote for Captain Flanagan— how could that be. if it 
were known that you took money from Utred Knox ? 
— I don’t know. 

730. They must have thought you took the money 
for something? — I suppose they considered I would 
vote for Major Knox. 

731. You told us it was known you would vote for 
Captain Flanagan ? — They were not aware of it at first. 
When I got the money they were aware I would vote 
for Major Knox. 

732. When did they change, their opinion, and 
think that .you would vote for Captain Flanagan ? — 
When he was on his canvass ; when he called on me. 

733. You say they believed you were at first going 
to vote for, Major Knox, and that when Captain 
Flanagan cams to you everyone believed you would 
vote for him — did anyone speak to you on the subject 
of voting for Captain Flanagan before he himself 
asked you ? — Not one ; my mind was up to it. 

734. Did you ever tell any one you were going to 
vote for Captain Flanagan ? — Yes. 

735. Whom did you tell? — Several of the neigh- 
bours. 

736. Before Captain Flanagan came to you? — Yes. 

737. How soon after you got the money was that ? 
— It was a couple of months before his canvass. 

738. You said you got £3 at the revision — that was 
not a couple of months before the election? — [No 
answer.] 
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739. The Chief Commissioner. — Were you engaged by 
Mr. Thomas Brennan before the last election ? — I was. 

740. Are you an elector yourself? — No. 

741. At what rate were you engaged ? — Well, I had 
no promise of anything. He gave me money. 

742. How long were you employed by him ? — I think 
twelve months before the election. 

743. Were you examined at the trial of the petition 
before Judge Keogh ? — I was. 

744. Did you receive any money for the purpose of 
the election ? — I did. 

745. How much altogether did you get? — I could 
not tell you exactly what I got. 

746. It was how much? — I think I got £20. 

747. Twenty pounds?— Yes, to the best of my 
opinion I got £20. 

748. Where is Mr. Thomas Brennan now ? — I don’t 
know ; I did not see him since I saw him at Carrick. 

7 49. Is he not in Sligo now ? — I don’t think he is, 
to the best of my opinion. 

750. Did you hear from him since the petition trial ? 
— Never.. 

751. What was he in Sligo before the election — 
what was he doing — in what business was he ? — He 
lived with his mother. 

752. In what business? — Oh, lie lived with his 
mother. 

753. In a shop? — Yes. 

754. Is it carried on still ? — It is. 

755. Whose name is over the door? — I think his 
father’s name. 

756. What is that? — John Brennan. 

757. Are you sure you only got £20 ?— Well, I 
would not say any more. I might have got more or 
leas. I never kept an account of it. 



758. What were you exactly employed for? — I and 
others were paid for the purpose of aiding and assisting 
Major Knox in his election. 

759. Now, what other men? — Different men. 

760. You must tell me the names of them ? — There 
were so many men I could not. 

761. How many? — Sixteen or twenty. 

762. And how mu.ch were they paid ? — He used to 
pay them a sovereign and lialf-a-sovereign at a 
time, 

7 63. Was this going on for twelve months ? — I think 
the first of it was twelve months before the election. 

764. When you say £20, did you mean that you 
only got £20 for your own share ? — Yes. 

765. And you kept that for yourself? — Yes, I did. 

766. And do you swear you only got £20 for your 
own share ? — About that. I would not swear to any 
more. I got some of that, not from Brennan either. 

767. Who else did you get it from? — I got £15 
from Mr Wilson, but I divided £10 of that. 

768. You got £15 from whom did you say? — Mr. 
Wilson — Mi-. Thomas Wilson. 

769. That is Mr. Thomas Wilson, the last witness 
mentioned as having paid £3 ? — It must be. 

770. There is no other Thomas Wilson? — No. 

771. When did Thomas Wilson give you the £15 ? 
— Sometime before the election — before the revision, 
I think. 

772. What were the £15 for? — I got a card from 
Patrick Flynn that he got from Mr. Harlowe Phibbs, 
and I went over with that card to Wilson’s, and he 
gave me £5 for it. 

773. Who did you say you got it from? — Pat 
Flynn, and he sent me to Wilson’s, who gave me £5 
on it. 
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j- J74. And wliat did you do with that, the £5? — I 
brought it back to Flynn’s house. 

775. Who did you give it to? — I gave Flynn 10s. 
of it, and I gave Dominic Kilcullen 10s. of it, and I 
paid to the amount of half-a-sovereign a piece to ten 
men, or whatever went round about them. 

776. You say you kept £20 for yourself ? — I think so. 

777. You think so ; how much besides that £20, 
-altogether passed through your hands for election pur- 
poses ? — I got .£20 from Brennan himself before the 
revision. 

778. That was not for yourself? — No. 

779. But to divide among the men? — Yes. 

780. And you got .£15 from Wilson? — Yes. 

781. That is £35?— Yes. 

782. How much more did you get from anybody 
else ? — I got £14 from Brennan. 

783. Any more? — Oh, he used often to give me an 
odd sovereign wlieh I met him backwards and for- 

784. Did he give you altogether £20 or £30, besides 
the £14 and £20 in sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
■during the year? — No. 

785. How much? — I could not say how much. 

786. You have mentioned £49, that passed through 
your hands in addition to the £20 for yourself ; do you 
swear you did not get £20 more than that ? — No. 

787. Did you see Brennan giving money to other 
people, besides the money that passed through your 
hands? — Yes. 

788. To electors? — Yes. 

789. You must name them? — I saw him giving 
money to Pat Flynn. 

790. How much to him? — A sovereign to him, one 
evening on Cleaver’s-row. 

791. Do you know Dominic Kilcullen? — I do. 

792. Did you see him get any money? — I did. 

793. How much? — I saw him get £1 one night, 
and I saw him get a half-sovereign too one night. I 
saw him give money to Mulligan too. 

794. How much did Mulligan get? — I saw him 
give him two half-sovereigns. The first time I was 
acquainted with Brennan it was in Mulligan’s house. 

795. Martin Mulligan’s house? — Yes. 

796. Is he a publican ? — No. 

797. What business is he? — He keep’s a carman’s 
stage. 

798. How many electors were there? — Two. 

799. Who were the two? — Kilcullen and Mulligan. 

800. And they got half a sovereign each ? — They did. 

801. How many other men got a sovereign each ? — 
About seventeen altogether. There was £8 10s. di- 
vided. 

802. Were any of those men electors besides Mul- 
ligan and Kilcullen? — No, not that night. 

803. Was that the first occasion on which there 
was a division of money ? — The first occasion. 

804. And that £8 10s. is additional to the sums 
you have already mentioned ? — Yes. 

805. And you only got half-a-sovereign of it? — I 
did. I got another half-sovereign the next day. 

806. You don’t include that in the £20? — I do. 

807. Did you yourself give any of the money to 
voters that you got from Brennan. You have named 
Dominic Kilcullen and Martin Mulligan? — I gave 
Martin Mulligan money. . 

808. How much ? — £3 out of the £14. 

809. Did you give a man of the name of Michael 
.Rooney, a voter, any money ? — No, but I saw him 
paid money. 

810. Who paid him the money? — Brennan gave it 
to me, and I gave it to him. He handed it from his 
hand to me, and I handed it into Rooney’s hand. 

811. Why was that money not given to Rooney 
straight ? — He said he could not do so, that he might 
be brought to an account about it. 

81 2. Then you took the money and gave it to Michael 
Rooney? — I did. 

813. How long was that before the election ? — I sup- 
pose about two months before the election. 

814. How much was given to 'Rooney then?- — £1. 



815. What was the £1 for? Did lie say? — Oh, he y 
made an excuse that he wanted it for seed-oats, or ( 
something like that. 

816. Was it you brought Rooney to Bx-ennan? — No. .Im 

817. Who brought Rooney to Brennan? — I was in 
the market. Rooney came to me and told me Thomas 
Brennan wanted me. “ What does he want me for ?” 
says I. “ He wants to give me some money,” says he, 

“ and he cannot give it himself, you must come down 
and get it for me.’’ “ Where ls he ?” says I. “• Below 
in M'Grath’s,” says he. So I went down to M'Gratlx’s, 
and Brennan was there, and he handed me £1. “ Give 
that to Rooney,” says he ; and I handed it to him. 

818. What did you do with the £14 you got? — 
Bremian told me to keep £5 for myself, to give £3 to 
Martin Mulligan, £3 to Scanlan. 

819. Is he a voter? — No. 

820. What is his Christian name ? — Bartle Scanlan. 
And Michael Kavenv £2 too. 

821. Is he a voter ? — N o. Aixd I ga ve Pat M'Gold- 
i-ick £1. 

822. Did he get £1 ? — I gave it to him. 

823. Is he a voter? — No. 

824. What did you do with the £20 you got? — I 
divided it too. I kept one myself. 

825. And what did you do with the remaining £19 ? 
Who did you give it to ? — I gave it round about to the 

826. Well, did you give any of it to Pat Flynn ? — I 
think I gave him a sovereign. 

827. Did you give any to Dominic Kilcullen ? — I 
gave it to his son for him. I suppose it is the same 
thing. 

828. Does the son live in the house with him ? — 

He does. 

829. Did you give any to Michael Rooney ? — No. 

830. Did you give any to any other elector ? — No. 

831. What did you do with the x-emainder ? — I gave 
it to non-electors. 

832. How loxxg was that before the election %— About 
a week before the revision and at the revision. Some 
time about the revision. 

833. Did you know anything about Captain Flana- 
gan’s nxexx getting any rnoixey — I mean by hearsay? — 

No more ; only to hear it. 

S34. Did yoix hear it ? — I oxxly heard it going that 
they might get money. 

835. Did you hear that there was money going ? — 

I did hear that. 

836. At the time of the revision was there axx oppo- 
sition mob to Major Kxxox’s in town ? — There was. 

837. How many? — Different people going aboxxt. 

838. Were there people sometimes ixx one nxob and 
sometimes in another ? — No ; I don’t remember that. 

839. Did yoxx go about that time to Major Knox ? — 
Yes. 

840. About paying this money ? — Yes ; I did, by 
Brennan’s ox-del’s. 

841. What did Brennan tell yoxx? — That was after 
he came back from Dublin. He gave me a note to go 
Major Knox, and I went to him. 

842. Whex-e did you see the Major ? — At his hoxxse 
above ixx the Mall; his lodgings — U trod Knox’s house. 

843. What did you tell him? — I told him that 
Bremxaxx had sent me to him with that bit of a note, 
and that he expected the mexx would get some money ; 
and he asked me was Brennan dividing the money 
fairly. I told him I thought he was. He told me he 
thought he was not, and that there should be some 
other man that would divide it fairly. I told him that 
Bx-ennan was dividing the money fairly, so he told me 
to send Brexxxxan to hxxn the next day. That night I 
went over to Brennan and told him, and he wexxt- the 
xxext morning, and that was the morning he gave me 
the £20. He gave me £20 next mox-nixxg, as I told you. 

844. What did the Major tell you to do? — He told 
me to send Breixnan to hixn next day, and I went over 
that night and told Bx-ennan to go to the Major the 
next day, and Bx-exman went, I believe, to the Major 
the next day, and he bx-ouglxt £20 back, which he gave 
to me in px-esence of voters, too. 




Grey.; 
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First dat. 845. In presence of whom ? — Dominic Kilcullen and 
- ~ other men that were by. 

Oc tober ■ g46. Were there any other voters there besides Kil- 

James Grey, cullen? — Not at the time. Tliere was one man there, 

I remember. 

847. Gillan ?— No ; I don’t know that name. 

848. Was there a man named Cabrey there 1 — He 
was. 

849. What did you say about the £20? — I said 
that £20 was no good among all the men ; that I 
would not take it. 

850. Did you take it ?— Not at that time. There 

was some talk about it being better to bring it back 
awain ; that it was no use, and the Major himself 
came on the ground before we had much discourse 
made about it. . 

851. What did you tell the Major?— We told him 

that £20 was no use, and he told Brennan to divide 
that £20, and tliere could be more got after, and went 
away. _ . 

852. Did you then divide it? — We did. 

853. Did you divide it in the way you have told 

us ? — Yes. . 

854. Was there any other elector besides KilcuUen 
talking to the Major at that time?- — No, I don’t re- 
member any. 

855. Did you ever hear Brennan say anything 
about Kilcullen having got money, or how much 
money Kilcullen got ? — -I did. 

856. What did you hear him say 1— I heard him 
say that Kilcullen would be well recompensed for his 
vote, and I suspected that he was to get money himself. 

857. How much did you hear Kilcullen was to get ? 
—I don’t know what lie was to get, but I know what 
Brennan told me he got. 

858. How much did he get, then ? — £25. 

859. How did he get that money?— I asked 

Brennan how much did lie get, and he said, “ I wish 
you got as much, anyway.” “How much did lie- 
get ?” I said to Brennan, “ did he get £20 ?” “ He 

did.” “Did lie get more?” He did; he got £5 
more, he got five-and-twenty. He got two ten-pound 
notes and a five-pound note.” 

860. Did he say who gave that, money to him per- 

. sonally? — Yes — no. 

861. Did he say that he gave it to him himself? — 
He said he gave it to him himself. 

862. Brennan? — Yes. 

863. Did you ask him for any money ? — I did. I 
asked him what was the reason why I did not get 
something from him. I complained to him. He said, 
“ I will get you something — some money,” and I said, 
“ Why not give it to me as well as to him ?” He then 
said, “ I will get you some money — I will get you a 
bill on the bank.” Says I, “ Very well ; I don’t care 
where you get it so as you give it to me.” It was a 
week or five or six days after he said that he would 
get me a bill on the bank ; he said he had put my 
name to a bill on the bank, and I believe he did. 

864. Did you put your name on the bill? — No, but 
he did. 

865. For you ? — Yes. 

866. Was that the occasion he gave you the £14 ? 
— Yes. 

867. Do you know Peter Harrison ? — Yes. 

868. An elector ? — Yes. 

869. Had you any dispute with him ? — I had no 
dispute with the man, but he charged me with assault- 
ing him at the election. 

870. What became of that transaction ? — I was ac- 
quitted of it. I had to stand my trial for it here. 

871. Who did Harrison vote for?— I don’t think he 
voted at all. He went away- out of the town. 

872. Did you see Brennan give any other people 
any other money? — No. 

873. I ask you on oath how much money did you 
see Brennan distributing in that way ? — I could not 
say, indeed. 

874. Did you see him gi ve away £100 ? — I am sure 
lie did, and more. 

875. Did you see him give £150 ? — I think so. 



876. Did you see him give £200 ? — No. I would 
not say that. 

877. Did you ever see Brennan get money from any 
person ? — I saw different letters from the Major, and 
orders for money. 

878. To whom ? — To Brennan himself. 

879. What orders ?— Bank orders. 

880. For how much at a time ? — I saw £10— a 
couple of orders. I don’t know where they came from. 

I saw different letters. 

881 . How long was this going on before the election ? 
— Twelve months before the election. 

882. Can you say to what amount you saw the 
orders going to . Brennan that he showed you ?— Only 
two or three orders. 

883. Who were they from?— -I don’t know who 
from — from Dublin, I suppose. 

884. Do you know the bank they were on ? — No. 

885. You saw one order for £10 ? — Yes. 

886. What bank was that on ? — I cannot say. 

887. Who sent that order— what is the name if any 
name — who did Brennan say that came from ? — He 
did not tell me who it came from. I did not inquire 
who it came from. 

888. Try and recollect again ; you say you saw 
Brennan giving over £150 ? — I did: 

889. Name again the electors you saw money given 
to ? — I never saw him, Brennan, give any money to 
any elector but Flynn, and Rooney, and Kilcullen, 
and Mulligan. 

890. Four? — Four. 

891. Were they often with him ? — At different 
times, except Rooney. I never saw him more than 
once with him. 

892. What else used you and Brennan to be doing ; 
had you any list of electors ? — No. 

893. Did you know any one who had a list of elec- 
tors under Brennan ? — No. 

894. Do you know what I mean by a list ? — I do. 

895. Did you see a document like that (exliibiting 
a voter’s list) with Brennan ? — I think I did. 

896. When you say you think, do you remember 
whether you did or not ? — At the time of the revision 
I saw a list such as that with him. 

897. Had Brennan any room in his house to which 
you and other supporters of Major Knox used- t.o go ? 
—No. 

898. Was there any room? — No; it was generally 
we used to walk by the line up by Carnes. 

899. But had you any room in a public house in 
which you met? — We never met in any public house. 

900. Where did you meet? — At Carnes. 

901. In any house ? — No. 

902. Do you mean to say you had no house where 
you used to go and talk about matters ? — No, only 
the night we were in Mulligan’s — we were in no house. 

903. Did you call on any elector, and ask him to 
vote ? — I called on Flynn. 

904. Who else? — No one else. 

905. What were you doing for the twelve months ? 

- — I was not doing much — the devil a much I was 
doing. 

906. Did you only keep £20 yourself out of all the 
money ? — I did — I got one poimd and a half-sovereign, 
and I got £25. 

907. Did you get two five pound notes ? — I got £5 
out of the £14, and I got £5 of Wilson’s money, I got 
the rest I suppose in half sovereigns, and so on — I 
got £20 out of it I am sure. 

908. Were you employed to hire a mob? — No, I 
was not employed for anything at all but to serve 
Major Knox and Brennan, that is what I was em- 
ployed for. 

909. How did you serve the Major and Brennan ? 
— I did no good at all for the money. 

910. What were those other men to do that were 
getting the half-sovereigns — what did Kilcullen do ? 
— I never saw the men doing anything. 

911. What did Michael Rooney do? — I never saw 
the man doing anything. 

912. What is Michael Rooney 1 — He is a farmer. 
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913. Used lie be in town with the mob ? — He used 
to be in town often, on his business I suppose. 

914. You swore Brennan gave you over £150 ; did 
you see anyone else giving money besides yourself and 
Brennan ? — Oh, no, I saw no other except the Major 
himself. I saw him giving money backwards and 
forwards through the streets to the poor, and different 
people he used to meet at the time of the election — 
and before the election, when he used to come to town. 
Brennan told myself that the week of the revision he 
gave out £90. 

915. Who did? — Brennan himself — that was to the 
people at the water side, and different parts of the town. 

916. Did he tell you to whom he gave the money — 
was there any rioting going on in the town at the 
time of the revision ? — Well, not much. He gave it 
for the purpose of getting men to assist Major Knox 
to get leave to pass, and assist him in his election. 
He told me it was for that purpose. 

917. What do you mean by the people on the river 
side? — The men at the river side — Holborn-street, 
upper Pound-street. 

918. Do you swear you do not know any others, 
but the foiu’ electors you have named to have got any 
money — you name four? — I did not see any more 
electors getting money. 

919. You did not see any more ? — No. 

920. Did you hear of any more getting money at 
cither side. You said “ see,” am I to understand you 
did not see any more getting money ? — No. 

921. Did you hear of any more getting money ? — 
No, I did not. 

922. You did not? — I might hear people talk of 
getting money, but I knew nothing of it. 

923. Did you hear Brennan say any more got 
money — that is my question ? — I heard him say that 
Neilan was to get money. 

924. How much? — I could not say. 

925. Who else? — I heard him say he would pay 
Flynn’s rent — myself introduced Flynn to him. 

926. Go on ? — That is all the men he told me lie 
gave money to. 

927. Do you know of any people having left town 
to avoid voting ? — Oh, there were people left town. 

928. Do you not know that voters left town to 
avoid voting ? — There were different voters. 

929. Give the names? — Harrison is one, and the 
two M'Mullan’s left town. 

930. What is Harrison’s Christian name ? — Peter ; 
I don’t know the Christian names of the M'Mullan’s. 

931. They loft the town? — Yes. 

932. Where did they go to ? — I do not know where 
they went to. 

933. Did you know they were to leave it ? — I did 
— I did not know it. 

934. Who else left besides Harrison and the two 
M'Mullan’s ? — I don’t remember the names. 

935. You must try to remember; you will only be 
called up again? — Mulligan, the cooper; James 
Devanny, left the town. 

936. You have named five? — I don’t believe there 
were any more. 

937. You must try your memory — more left town ? 
— Oh, there did, I believe. 

938. As regards these five men, from whom did 
you know that they left the town? Did any of 
those men leave the town on the Sunday before the 
polling. The polling was on a Thursday? — I don’t 
know what day they left it, but I know they were 
not here the day of the polling. 

939. Did you know that on the Wednesday before the 
polling? — I did not, only to hear it suspected, that 
they left the town the day or the night before the 
election. 

940. You named five, do you name any others ? — 
I believe Edward Gethins, I heard he left the town. 
I do not know more at present. 

941. Did you hear of these six having left the 
town the day before the polling ? — I did. 

942. From whom? — -I could not say from whom. 

1 943.. Did Brennan speak to you on the subject? 



- — Oh, no, Brennan did not. I did not see Brennan 
for a fortnight before the election. 

944. For a fortnight ? — No. 

945. Where had he gone to ? — I don’t know where 
he was. 

946. Was he in Sligo? — He might. 

947. How did it happen that you did not see him — 
what were you doing — had you left his employment ? 
- — -Well, I did leave it. I did not go near him. 

948. Did you leave his employment? — I did ; I had 
nothing to do with him months before the election. 

949. And did you go to the other side? — Well, I 
did not go to any side. 

950. Did you get any payment from the other 
side? — No, not a shilling. 

951. Did you know the two M'Mullan’s? — Well, 
I know them. 

952. Do you know these other men? — I do. I 
know Mulligan, Gethins, and Harrison. 

953. Did you speak to them on the subject of their 
leaving town ? — No. 

954. Did you know who got them to leave town ? 
— I did not. 

955. Did you hear it in some way that they left 
town ? — I heard they left town. 

956. Did you hear they were “ got at ” to leave 
town — smuggled out of town ? — I saw Devanny the 
night before the polling in the street, and I heard 
he was at Larry Burke’s the night before the poll, 
and he got away. 

957. Laurence Burke is a voter ? — He is a voter. 

958. He did not poll ? — I do not know whether he 
polled or not. I think he did not poll. 

959. Did you see Laurence Burke on the day of 
the polling ? — No. 

960. Or Devanny? — No. 

961. Think of any other man — you have named six 
— who left the town ? — I don’t know of any. 

962. Did Burke leave the town, or vote ? — I cannot 
say. I did not think I would be asked these ques- 
tions ; if I did I would think over it better. 

963. Take your time — we are trying to get at the 
truth 1 — Not answered. 

964. What was the occurrence between you and 
Hai-rison that led to the charge of assault — on what 
day was it ? — It was the night previous to the election 
— the night after the election — the night after the 
election or the night of the poll, I don’t know which, 
he charged me. 

965. Do you know a man named Dolan ? — -I do. 

966. Was he one of the men that went away ? — 
Well, I think he was. 

967. What was his Christian name ? — I do not know 
what is his Christian name. 

968. What is he by trade, or profession ? — He was 
the guard of a coach, I believe. 

969. Do you know a man named Kearns ? — I do. 

970. Was he one of the men that went away ? — I 
think he did go away- — he was not to be had anyway. 

971. He was not to be had ? — No. 

972. Where was Kearns ? — I think he was in the 
hotel above there. 

973. Miss Allingham’s ?--Yes. 

974. Did you see him there ? — I saw him going in 
the night before. 

975. Did you see him after that? — I did not see 
him after that. 

976. Was there anybody else you saw going into 
the hotel in that way ? — No, not that I remember. 

977. Well, some voters? — There were different 
voters. I don’t remember who they were, but I know 
he was in it. 

978. He was in it ? — Yes. 

979. An d did not come out until after the polling ? 
—No. 

980. Do you know the voters? — I think a man 
named Gilmore. 

981. Was he one of the men that went away in the 
same way ? — No, I do not think he did. 

982. Was he to be had ? — I think he was to be had. 

983. Do you know anything about him ?— No. 



FlUST L;AY, 

October 5. 
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984. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Can you read and 
write ? — I can a little — I can write a little. 

985. How was it that Brennan showed yon. the 
bank order you spoke of from Major Knox?— Well, 

I will tell you that. He got it on Saturday. 1 
thought to get money from him that night, and he 
said he had no money, but he had a letter from Major 
Knox, and had an order for £10 for us, and he showed 
it to me on the Sunday after. 

986. Did you see an order on any other occasion 
from Major Knox to Brennan 1 — I think I did, one , 

I don’t remember rightly ; I think I did, one. 

987. On another occasion you saw one? — xes, i 

think so. „ „ T c . 

988. Can you fix any time ?— No, I could not fix 

the time. _ , . , , , 

989. Did you go about with Major Knox through 
the town during the canvass to protect him from the 

mob ? — , T i.j 

990. Did you not get money to do so?— i might 
have gone after him, but I never went with lum. 

991. What did you get the money for?— Oh, to 

assist him with those electors, advising them to vote 
for Major Knox. , . 

992. What voter did you advise to vote tor Major 

Knox? — I spoke to Flynn. - , 

993. Did you speak to anybody but him?— No, 1 
did not ; and I did not care what he did with Ins 
voters at the time. 

994. Was the contract between you and Brennan 
this — that you were to advise the voters, and canvass 
for Major Knox ? — I suppose it was his belief that I 
would do so. 

995. That you would do so ? — Yes. 

996. And did he ask you on any occasion whether 
you had canvassed ?— He asked me did I think Flynn . 
would vote for Major Knox. 

997. Did he never ask you about any other man but 
Flynn ? — He did, about this man Kilcullen, would he 
vote. 

998. Do you remember any other man you had can- 
vassed?— Oh, Mulligan— Martin Mulligan. Major 
Knox himself asked me did I think they would vote 
for him. 

999. Is it your evidence that you got £20 tor 
merely speaking to Flynn ? — I was speaking to other 
men for it. 

1000. Did you speak to other men? — I did. 

1001. Did you tell Major Knox you had got pro- 
mises from them ? — I did not. 

1002. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — The conversation 
you say you had with Major Knox, about the time of 
the revision, when you said something about the 
money Captain Flanagan’s men were getting— £100 ? 
Oh, I told him that for the purpose of getting 



something for ourselves. 

1003. But that was at the time of the revision?— 
Yes, I did not know what the men were getting. 

1004. After that Brennan gave you £20?— He 

did. „ 

1005. How long was that before the election ? — It 
was the week of the revision, or the week before the 
revision, or about that time. 

1006. How long was that before the election t - — I 
don’t remember the time. I cannot fix the time 
before the election. 

1007. What was the last sum you received from 
Brennan after the revision ? — The £20 was the last 
money I got from Brennan. I had only £1 of that 
myself. 

1008. The first money, when was it? — In January 
— about January, 1868. 

1009. And the last was at the time of the revision? 



1010. The revision, we know, was some time in 
October? — Yes. 

1011. Now, do you expect me to believe you did 
nothing between January and October at all for the 
money you were continually getting? — Did I do 
nothing ? 

1012. Yes. Do yon expect me to believe you did 



nothing for the money you were getting constantly ? 

I did not say I was getting money constantly. 

1013. But you got a good deal ? — I did. 

1014. You got money in J anuary ?— I did. 

1015. What was the next money you got? — I 
should say a couple of months after. 

1016. What sum did you get then— was it the 
£20 ?— No, I kept no date of when I got it, or how 
much I got. 

1017. But you detailed a great many dillerent 
sums?— I could not tell you how much I got each 
sum, but I told you the amount of money received 
in sums. I told you I received £14 and £20 ; that is 
all the money I received for the purpose of paying out. 

1018. But you received other money besides that? 

I did a half sovereign, and seven and sixpence, and 

fifteen shillings, and so on, according as he would meet 
me and give it, and I did not know why or what 
purpose it was for either. 

1019. You swear you did not know for what pur- 

pose ?— Except for the purpose of assisting Major 
Knox at his trial 

1020. What do you mean by assisting Major 

Knox ? — At his election. 

1021. What do you mean by assisting him?— 
Assisting him — I suppose to speak to voters, or help 
him in his election. 

1022. What do you mean— was it to help voters— 
to protect voters?— To advise them, I suppose. 

1023. What do you mean by advise them ? — Advise 
them to vote for Major Knox. 

1024. Advise them to vote for Major Knox?— Yes. 

1025. Do you mean' to canvass for him? — Am- 
man I had an influence over to speak to. 

1026. And ask him to vote for Major Knox ?— Yes ; 
I did not know any other purpose. 

1027. Did you canvass for Major Knox? — I can- 
vassed Flynn, and advised him to vote for Major Knox. 

1028. But did you continually canvass for Major 
Knox during the tune you got this money 1— Oh, not 
at all. 

1029. You did not canvass for him ? — No. When 
Brennan came up and gave me the money to be sure I 
would take it. 

1030. I would suppose Brennan did not give you 
the money .unless he found you were doing something, 
and that he went to find out what you were doing ? — 
Well, I was doing no good for him anyhow, or no harm 
either. I was taking the money. 

1031. Did you go with any of those men that you 
gave money to to go about the streets — the mob ? — I 
never went about the streets shouting for Major Knox 
at all. 

1032. Did you go about the streets with the other 
men who were shouting for Major Knox? — Very 
seldom, except I met them in the street and passed by. 

1033. Did you ever go with them — I don’t call 
meeting the people in the street going with them. 

1034. Did you ever go with them ?— No, I did not. 

1035. You swear that? — I swear. One day in 
Market-street there was a row ; the boys were shout- 
ing for Major Knox. I came by and went home, one 
day in Market-street. There was some sort of a row. 

1036. You did not stop them ? — No. 

1037. Nor shout for Major Knox ? — No. 

1038. And you never did the whole time?— I did, 
one day up in our street, when Captain Flanagan was 
on his canvass. There were a lot of people with him, 
and they came shouting to my door, and I shouted for 
Major Knox that day. 

1039. Where abouts? — At my own house. 

1040. What time was that — was it at the re- 
vision? — After the revision, I think, or at the 
revision or before ; I could not tell what time. 

1041. But about that time? — About that time ; a 
little before or after the gentleman was on his canvass. 

1042. Was that the only time you ever shouted for 
Major Knox ? — That is the only time I ever shouted 
for Major Knox. 

1043. Was that the only time you shouted for 
Major Knox, I mean when you would meet the people, 
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not accompany them, in tlie street 1 ? — That was the 
only time. 

1044. Was that the only time you were part of a 
mob of people who were shouting for Major Knox ? — 
That is all the time I ever was. 

1045. At the time of the election did you take part 
with any mob ? — I walked with the mob. 

1046. You walked with the mob ? — I walked with 
the people the day Captain Flanagan came into the 
town. I walked the streets. 

1047. That is, you walked with the mob of Major 
Knox?— I walked the streets with all the people that 
were in it. 

1048. But you know there were two mobs. I want 
to know were you with Major Knox’s or Captain 
Flanagan’s mob? — Major Knox had no mob at that time. 

1049. Were any people shouting for him at that 
time? — For Captain Flanagan. 

1050. No, for Major Knox? — No. 

1051. You say you told Major Knox that Captain 
Flanagan’s men were getting £100 ? — I did. 

1052. Was that true — had you heard it? — No. 

1053. It was not true then? — It was, for the 
purpose of getting money from Major Knox. 

1054. Had you ever heard at any time that money 
was going on Captain Flanagan’s side for getting up a 
mob ?— Well, I did not hear it. I heard there would 
be money going, but I did not know of the fact. 

1055. You did not know of the fact? — I got none 
myself. 

1056. From whom did you hear that money would 
be going ? — I do not know. 

1057. Think before you answer the question. Try 
and recollect ? — I could not recollect. It was often 
reported there was money going, and I used to see 
none of it. 

1058. I dare say you did not, but who reported it. 
You must have heard somebody saying it ? — I could 
not tell you. • 

1059. Think? — I could not tell you — it has just 
come to my recollection that I got money from this 
man here who is listening to my evidence, this 
Doherty (pointing to a man in court.) He gave me 
£3 one night I went to him. 

1060. The Chief Commissioner. — What is his 
Christian name ? — Michael Doherty, I did not remem- 
ber that. It was one evening Major Knox was on his 
canvass. He was in the fields here, I was going down 
from Newtownholmes, and he was there on his canvass. 
We walked over the fields with him. This man 
(Doherty) came to me and said “ you had better come 



to Major Knox to night, and you will get some 
money.” I went over and he told me to wait until 
they came out. I waited, and when he came out, he 
handed me an envelope. 

1061. How much was in it? — There was £3 in it, 
but he did not tell me what was in it, so I went away 
with the £3, and I opened it in Mulligan’s house, and 
found £3. I divided the £3 with twenty men that 
were there. I met Brennan that evening. “ Did the 
Major stand to you ” says he. “ He gave me £3 ” says 
I. “ W ell Doherty ” says he “kept some of the money, 
the Major gave you £5,” and Doherty the next day, 
when he heard about the money, sent me £2 more, ancl 
I divided it amongst the rest in the same way. I did 
not remember that until now. 

1062. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — What time was 
that ? — At the time of the revision or about it. It 
was about the time of the revision. 

1063. What house did Doherty go into. Was it 
the house where Major Knox was stopping? — Yes. 
He was with him on a car. 

1064. Major Knox was with Doherty ? - Major 
Knox was with Doherty. It was Doherty gave me 
the money. 

1065. Try and recollect who it was said there was 
money going for Captain Flanagan’s men ? — I could not 
tell you. I could not tell who they were. It was at a 
time I used not to pass any remarks, but I heard them 
say they would get money to-night, or money to- 
morrow. 

1066. But you must recollect something of that? — 
I could not recollect, but I recollect to hear the word 
pass about men getting money. 

1067. But you did hear people say that money was 
going on the other side ? — I heard some talk about it. 

1068. You heard talk about it? — Yes. I never 
saw any of it. 

1069. Did you hear whether there was money given 
to voters or non-voters — to non elector’s? — I never 
heard about voters at all. 

1070. Did you hear what the money was given for. 
Was it for drink ; you must know very well what it 
was for? — [Not answered.] 

1071. Was it for a mob ? — I suppose it was. 

1072. Did you hear it was ? — Well, I suppose it 
was for a mob. ' 

1073. Did you hear it was for a mob ? — I did not 
hear what it was for. I believed it was for a mob 
myself. 

[The witness withdrew.] 



James M‘ Mullen sworn and examined. 



1074. Tire Chief Convmissioner. — You live in Bridge- 
street ? — Yes, I do. 

1075. You are now an elector of the borough of 
Sligo ? — I am. 

1076. For how long have you been an elector ? — 
Since -the last revision. 

1077. You never exercised the franchise before the 
last election ? — No. 

1078. What is your employment ? — I am a dyer by 
trade. 

1079. Did you vote at the last election? — No; I 
did not. 

1080. Were you in Sligo on the day of the polling ? 
— No ; I was not. 

1081. Where were you on that day? — Well, I was 
in Dublin. 

1082. Where did you sleep in Dublin that night ? — 
In Henry-street. 

1083. Was it at a hotel or at a private house ? — A 
private house. 

1084. Whose house?— The house of a man named 
M ‘Dowell. 

1085. Had he a shop ? — He had. 

1086. What is he? — A confectioner. 

1087. When did you leave Sligo ? — I could not tell 
that. 



1088. What day did you leave Sligo ? — I could not 
tell the day. 

1089. I may remind you the polling was on a Thurs- 
day ? — Well, I could not tell the day. 

1090. Whether it was two or three days before the 
polling day ? — I could not tell. 

1091. Did you go by train to Dublin? — I went 
from here to Bundoran. 

1092. We all know that is not the direct way to 
Dublin? — Well, it is a roundabout — 

1093. On what day did you go to Bundoran? — I 
think On a Saturday. 

1094. Was .anyone with you leaving Sligo ? — Well, 
there was my father. 

1095. Is your father also a voter ? — He is. 

1096. Is he William M'Mullen ? — Yes. 

1097. I suppose you left this on a car for Bundoran ? 
—I did. 

1098. At what hour did. you leave? — I left early 
in the morning. I could not say what hour. 

1099. Whose car did you go by? — I believed it to 
be Mrs. Buchanan’s at that time. 

1100. When you left this was it in order to go to 
Dublin ? — It was. 

1101. Did you sleep in Bundoran that Saturday 
night? — No, I did not. 

D 
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1102. How far did you go on that Saturday night ? 
— I went straight ahead to Dublin. 

1108. From Bundoran where did you go to ? — From 
Bundoran to Enniskillen, and then by train to Dublin. 

1104. Did you sleep either at Bundoran or Ennis- 
killen on the way 1 — No, I slept none on the way. 

1105. When did you arrive in Dublin ? — On Satur- 
day night. I left on Saturday morning and arrived 
in Dublin on Saturday night. 

1106. That was the Saturday before the polling ? — 
Yes, I believe it was. 

1107. Now, had you ever been in this place in 
Dublin before, M ‘Dowell's the confectioner? — No, I 
never was. 

1108. Who gave you the direction to go there ? — 
Well, 1 was directed to a gentleman in Dublin. He 
brought me to this place. 

1109. Who is the gentleman? — Well, I could not 
think of that man’s name. He was a strange man to 
me. I saw him two or three times after, but I never 
remembered his name. 

1110. You saw bim two or three times after ? — I did. 

1111. Where were you directed to see him in 
Dublin ? — I think it was in Mary-street, they call it. 

1112. Mary-street 1— Yes. 

1113. Or Abbey-street? — No, not Abbey-street, 
Mary-street. 

1114. What is the number in Mary-street ? — That 
is a question. I could not tell the number. 

1115. Did you get any piece of paper? — I was 
directed by a letter. 

1116. Who gave you the letter? — My wife gave it 
to me. 

1117. Your wife gave it to you ? — Yes. 

1118. What is your wife’s name? — Her name was 
Margaret Rutherford — Margaret M'Mullen. 

1119. Was this letter sealed? — No, I think itwas not. 

1120. Did you open and look at it ? — No, I didn’t ; 
I would not open another man’s letter. 

1121. We must examine your wife? — You can’t 
examine my wife. She is dead. She died while I was 
away. 

1122. I did not know that? — Do you know who 
gave your wife the letter? — The letter — well, I believe 
it was Mr. Stokes. 

1123. What is his Christian name? — Well, I don’t 
know his Christian name. 

1124. Is he Mr. Stokes of Sligo ? — Yes. 

1125. Had you any conversation with Mr. Stokes 
before that? — I had — very little. 

1126. What was it? — Well, it was nothing of any 
great consequence, indeed. He asked me was I going 
to vote. I said I did not intend to vote at either side, 
for they had annoyed me very much before that. 
They had annoyed me to that degree that I told them 
I would not vote at either side. “ Well,” says he, 
“ if you like I will give you a note to go to Dublin, a 
message from me.” “Very well,” I said, “ I will go.” 
There was no more about it then. 

1127. Did he give you any money for your ex- 
penses ? — Well, he did. 

1 1 28. How much ? — £1. 

1129. One pound? — Yes ; and my father said he 
would come along with me, and he got a pound also. 
The money was given to my wife, and none to me. It 
was to my wife it was given, letter and all, and sent to 
me for us to go. 

1130. Who paid your expenses on to Bundoran? 
— Well, the money I got paid my own expenses — £1. 

1131. How much did you pay on the car to Bun- 
doran? — The car was paid for. 

1132. Was the car paid to Bundoran the whole way ? 
— It was. 

1133. Who paid the railway fare ? — I paid it myself. 

1134. Out of the pound? — Yes. 

1135. How much was the railway fare ? — Icouldnot 
tell that. 

1136. You took a third class ticket, I Suppose ? — - 
I did. 

1137. Did you go to the place in Henry-street, the 



confectioner’s ? — I was desired to take the note as quick 
as I could — some note of business. I could not tell 
what it was. 

1138. But you knew the note was to a gentleman ? 
— Yes, it was to that gentleman. 

1139. That is the gentleman in Mary-street?— 
Yes, in Mary-street. 

1140. You say you saw him two or three times 
afterwards ? — I saw him in Grafton-street. 

1141. How long were you in Dublin on that occa- 
sion ? — It was two or three days after. 

1142. Was it only in Dublin you saw him? — Only 
in Dublin. 

1143. Did you speak to him? — Well, I did ; just to 
have a couple of words with him — two or three words. 

1144. What were the words — first, do you mean to 
tell the Court that you do not know the number of 
the house you say in Mary-street ? — I do not know 
the number of that house. 

1145. Was it in Mary-street ? — I believe it was 
in Mary-street. I am not very well acquainted with 
Dublin. I never was in it before. 

1146. Do you know where Nelson’s Pillar is? — I 
do well. 

1147. Was it in a street off that ? — Yes, right down 
off that. 

1148. Was it close to the confectionei’’s ? — Well, it 
is about 100 yards off that. 

1149. From the confectioner’s? — Yes. 

1150. What was this gentleman? Was his a 
private house, or was it a shop ? — A private house. 

1151. In Mary-street ? — Yes. 

1152. Are you sure it was a private house ? — Yes ; 
I am sure it was. 

1153. Were you shown into the parlour ? — I was. 

1154. With your father ? — Yes. 

1155. At what hour did you arrive that day? — £ 
think it was about eight o’clock in the evening. 

1156. In the evening ? — Yes. » 

1157. Did he open the letter? — He did. 

1158. What did he say to you? — He said nothing 
only to sit down, and he walked out to another room. 

1159. Describe this gentleman. Was he an old or 
a young man? — Well, he was an elderly man. I 
could not say he was a young man. 

1160. About how old was he ? — About forty. 

1161. Do you say now you have not the slightest 
recollection of his name or address? — His name? 
Well, at the present time I cannot think of the gen- 
tleman’s name. 

1162. Did you read the address on the letter? — I 
did — once — and then I asked for that man’s name. I 
asked for his place and I took a car, and then the car- 
man took me there. 

1163. The carman brought you to the address? — 
He did. 

1164. Did you then ask was “Mr. ” So-and-so at 
home? — I knocked at the'door and presented the letter, 
and asked was that gentleman in. I did not name 
him, for I could not think of his name. 

1165. You can read and write? — Yes, a little. I 
never heard any person of the same name before, 
therefore I could not think of it. 

1166. But did it not make a great impression on 
you? Was it a queer name ? — It was middling queer. 

1167. Do you say it was in a street opposite Nel- 
son’s pillar ? — That is the street I stopped in while I 
was there. 

1168. You know Henry-street. Was that the street 
in which you found the gentleman ? Was it a street 
off Nelson’s pillar ? — No, it was in a different direc- 
tion altogether. 

1169. Where was it? — It was up Sackville-street, 
and you turn to the left, and then it was one of the 
streets off there. 

1170. Do you know the street called Talbot-street, 
the street going down to the Drogheda railway station ? 
— [Not answered.] 

1171. Do you know where that station is? — I was 
not so far as that. 
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1172. Was it in that street 1 — No. 

1173. Do you know where the Rotunda is? — I do. 

1174. Was it in either of the streets opposite the 
Rotunda ? — You go up to the Rotunda going to the 
place, and then turn to your left, right past the Ro- 
tunda, and it is the second street off that. 

1175. Do you know the square ?— I do. 

,1176. Rutland-square ? — T know there is a square 
there. 

1177. Was it in a house in that square? — No. 

1178. Why did you say it was Henry-street? — That 
is the street I was brought to. 

1179. That is the street you were brought to ? — Yes. 

1180. M ‘Dowell’s was in Henry-street ? — Yes. 

1181. But do you know the name of the street 
where this gentleman lived. Did you tell the driver 
where to drive to ? — Yes. I went into a public-house 
and got a glass of whiskey, and then I saw the name 
of the place, and the cabman drove me there. 

1182. James M ‘Dowell, confectioner, lives at 40, 
Henry -street ? — Yes. 

1183. That is the house to which you were directed ? 
— Yes. I know the other street was somewhere off 
the Rotunda, not far. 

1184. Was it Dominick-street ? — That is the street. 

1185. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — It was in Domi- 
nick-street this gentleman lived ? — Yes. 

1186. The Chief Commissioner . — Do you remem- 
ber how far up in the street it was ; whether it was 
on the right or left hand side going up ? — It was on 
the left hand side going up. 

1187. Were you ever at the terminus of the Midland 
railway at the Broadstone ? — I was, two or three times. 

1 1 88. You know that is at the top of a continuation 
of a street from Dominick-street ? — Yes, and I think 
you must go up Dominick-street to it. 

1189. You say the left-hand side going up? — I be- 
lieve it was on the left-hand side going up. 

1,1.90. . About how far up ? — I think about middle 
ways. 

1191. Did the gentleman tell you who he was? — 
No, he did not ; nor did I ask him. 

1192. He told you to go to M ‘Dowell’s, the confec- 
tioner - , in Henry-street ? — Yes. 

1193. Did you pay anything for yora\ lodging while 
you were there? — No. 

1194. How many days did you remain ? — I could 
not tell. 

1195. Had you only a pound in your pocket going 
away ? — Yes, that is all. 

1196. Who paid your railway fare back? — Back ? 

1197. Yes ?— Where from ? 

1198. From Dublin to Sligo ? — I went to a gentle- 
man at Major Knox’s office, and he lent me the money 
to bring me home. 

1199. What is his name ? — Hignell. 

1200. How much money did he give you? — He 
gave me „-£2. 

1201. Who told you to go to him? — Well, it; was 
Mr. M ‘Dowell. 

1202. Did Mr. M'Dowell give you any money ?— 
He lent me money. 

1203. How much did he lend you ? — Five shillings. 

1204. The other gentleman lent you £ 2 ? — Yes. 

1205. Did you ever pay it back? — -No. 

1206. You were never asked to disburse it? — No, 

I was not asked. 

1207. Did yon know Mr. Hignell before? — I never 
spoke to him before. 

1208. Did you go to the office more than once ? — N o. 

1209. What day did you go to the office ? — Well, I 
don’t remember the day. 

1210. Don’t you know Thursday was the po llin g 
day ? — Oh, it was long after that. 

1211. How long did you remain in Dublin ? — Well, 

I remained in it some months. 

1212. Some months on this visit ? — Yes, a couple 
or three months. 

1213. Where did you live all that time?— In 
M'Dowell’s. 

S 



1214. Did you pay anything for your lodging the 
whole time ? — No. 

1215. Were you doing anything in the way of em- 
ployment? — Well, I was not— nothing, in fact. 

1216. Nothing, in fact — what do you mean by no- 
thing, in fact — were you working at your trade ?— No. 

1217. Were you earning any money? — No, I was 
not. 

1218. Who gave you money during that time ? — 
No person, except when I borrowed 5s. from my land- 
lord. 

1219. Was your father living with you all that 
time ? — Yes. 

1220. At M‘Dowell’s?— Yes. 

1221. Did your father get any money? — I don’t 
know ; he will speak for himself. 

1222. Did your father give you any money? — He 
did. 

1223. How much ? — He gave me half-a-crown one 
time. 

1224. Had he any money leaving Sligo ? — He had. 

1225. And he gave you only half-a-crown. 

1226. How many months were you at M ‘Dowell’s ? 
— I do not know how many months altogether. 

1227. Were you three months? — I think about 
two months, to the best of my knowledge. 

1228. And during the whole of that time neither 
you nor your father were working ? — To the best of 
my knowledge it was near two months. 

1229. During the whole of that time did you and 
your father get your meals regularly at M'Dowell’s ? 
— Yes. 

1230. And were comfortably kept there ; it is a 
respectable house ? — [Not answered.] 

1231. Did you know you were to be so long away? 
— No, I did not. 

1232. What made you stay so long away ? — Well, 
I liked the town. I liked to see Dublin. I liked to 
see all that was in it. 

1233. X suppose you amused yourself while you 
were there ? — I went here and there looking about me. 

1234. And had some pocket money?— No, I had 
very little pocket money. I cannot say I had pocket 
money. 

1235. You say you are adyer ;areyou rated jointly 
with your father for the house in Sligo ? — Yes, jointly 
with my father. 

1236. Does your father carry on the business of a 
dyer? — Yes. 

1237. You are a partner of his? — Yes. 

1238. Now, during the whole of this time did you 
ever call on the gentleman in Dominick-street ? — Call 
on him? 

1239. Yes? — Not to my knowledge. I never called 
on the gentleman after. 

1240. Why did you not? — Because I was not sure 
of the place. 

1241. Not sure of the place ? — Not sure of the place 
he lived at — not sure of the house he lived at. 

1242. Do you mean to swear that the house being- 
on the left hand side of Dominick-street you could not 
find it ? — I will not. I could not swear either that I 
could find the exact house. 

1243. Was his name on the door-plate? — It was 
night when I was there. 

1244. Were you only there on one occasion? — On 
one occasion. I think I never stood in his place but 
once. 

1245. Are you sure? — Well, to the best of ac- 
knowledge only once. 

1246. Did you go away in order to avoid voting at 
the election ? — In order to avoid. 

1247. Yes ; did you go away for the purpose of not 
voting at the election ? — I went away because I would 
not vote at either side. 

1248. You went away in consequence of the elec- 
tion coming on on the following Thursday, and you 
not wishing to vote at either side, you say that ? — • 
Well, if I had stopped I was going to vote for Major 
Knox — but then they said they did not want me. 

D 2 
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1249. Who said that?— It was Mr. Stokes told me. 

1250. When did he tell you they did not want you? 
— He told me that before I went away. 

1251. Were you promised anything for your vote? 
— No, I was not promised anything. 

1252. Or your father to your knowledge?— Not to 

my knowledge. , , , , T 

1253,. Is your father in court ? — I don’t know. He 
may be in court for all I know. . 

• 1254. Had your father been an elector before this 
of the borough 1— I believe not. 

1255. How many years are you living m Sligo 
About nine years. 

1256. Are you a Roman Catholic? — Yes. 

1257. And your father?— Yes. 

1258. Why did you stay in Dublin so long? — I 
cannot tell the cause of that. I liked the place very 
well, and I did not wish to leave it. 

1259. Did you know you were to be charged 

nothing at M'Dowell’s ?— No, I did not. I never was 
asked for anything. w ■ 

1260. But you know you paid nothing ? — Nothing. 

1261. And your father ?— Not to my knowledge. 

1262. Did you not know you were not to be charged 

anything? That I was not to be charged? Well, I 

had a guess of that. 

1263. You had a guess? — Yes. 

1264. Did any other electors leave Sligo with you? 

— Not one. . .. 

1265. Did you see any other Sligo men in Dublin 
the week of the polling?— The week of the polling? 
No, I did not. 

1266. Well, the week after the polling?— Not one 
man, to my knowledge. 

1267. I mean an elector like yourself? — Not for a 
fortnight after. 

1268. Whom did you see then? — I saw a man 
named Gethins. 

.1269. Where did you see him?— In Henry-street. 

1270. At No. 40?— No, I Rid not; he was passing 
the door. 

1271. Did you speak to him? — No, I did not. 

1272. What is Getliin’s Christian name? — Well, 

I cannot tell you that. 

1273. He is living here in Sligo now?— Yes, lie is. 

1274. Do you know where he lives? — He lives in 
Radcliffe-street. 

1275. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you ever go 
from Sligo to Dublin before? — Well, not before that — 
I never did ; I never went to Dublin. 

1276. When was it you arranged with Mr. Stokes 
to go away? — I think it was on a Friday. 

1277. Did Mr. Stokes send for you? — Send for me? 
Well, he did. 

1278. Where was the bargain made about going 
away ? — Well, it was made in his own house. 

1279. In your own house? — Yes. He asked me 
there what was I going to do — was I going to vote. 
I told him I intended to vote for Major Knox. He 
said there was plenty without me, he did not want me, 
and he would give me a trip to Dublin if I would Jike 
to go. I told him I would go ; so I started off on 
Saturday morning for Dublin. 

1280. Do you mean to tell me you really went to 
Dublin for the purpose of carrying a letter or a mes- 
sage— is that your story ? — Y es. 

1281. And you tell that as tlie truth? — Oh, I tell 
that as the truth. I got a letter to take to Dublin. 

1282. You were employed to carry a letter to Dub- 
lin by way of Bundoran — you knew that ? — I did. 

1283. Did you know you were -to go byway of 
Bundoran? — I do. 

1284. Was it in the evening you delivered the 
letter? — In the evening. 

1285. Did you know you were to be supported in 
Dublin at somebody’s expense? — I expected to be back 
in a few days. 

1286. Did you know that while you were in Dublin, 
whether short or long, you were to be supported at 
somebody’s expense? — So Mr. Stokes told me. 



1287. Told you I— Yes. 

1288. He told you while you would be m Dublin 

you would be supported %— He would see me all right 
— supported. „ . 

1289. Who suggested to you to call lor the £2 to. 
Mr. Hignell?— My landlord. 

1290. Your landlord? — Yes. 

1291. Was that when you wanted to go back to 

Slio-o ? I got a letter from Sligo from my wife that 

she 5 was dangerously ill, and then I said I would go to 
see her. 

1292. Only for that you would have stayed longer? 
— I would have stayed longer. 

1293. Where was it that Hignell gave you the £2 1 
— I called to the office. 

1294. What office?— It was to the back gate I was- 
brought by a young man called Brennan. 

1295. What was his Christian name? — Thomas' 
Brennan. 

1296. Is that the man whose name was mentioned 
in this inquiry ? — Yes, I think it is. 

1297. Have you any doubt about it? — No. I would 
know the man if I saw him. 

1298. He brought you from -M ‘Dowell’s to where? 
—To the back gate of some place. 

1299. To the back gate of what? — Major Knox’s, 
and I saw Mr. Hignell there, and I spoke to him, and 
asked him would he lend me what would bring me to 
Sligo and back. He said he would. 

1 300. To bring you to Sligo and back ? — He wanted 
me back again. 

1301. For what? — To see the town and country. 

1302. Don’t answer me in that way— why did he 
want you back again? — He told me to come back. 

1303. To see the town? — He told me to come back 
again after seeing my wife. 

1304. Was there any employment to be had for 
y 0U ? — Well I thought there was, but there was none. 

1305. Who was to get employment for you ? — W ell, 
I thought my landlord was to find me some employ- 

1306. You mean employment in your trade? — Yes; 
I got none. 

1307. During the whole time you were in Dublin, 
two or three months, did you seek for any employment? 
— No ; I never did. 

1308. Or your father ? — No. 

1309. Do you swear you got no more money when 
you left Sligo than £1 ? — That is all. 

1310. Did you see any money given to any other 
person ? — I did not — none. . 

1311. Did your father get a pound? — He got a 
pound. 

1312. Did you see him get that? — Well, my wife 
brought £2 down. 

1313. Had your father any money of his own when 
leaving ?— He had. 

1314. How much? — I cannot tell. 

1315. Had he £10? — I cannot swear. 

1316. Had he £5 ? — I cannot say what he had — or 
not — I cannot do it. 

1317. You say your father only gave ) ! ou half-a- 
crown ? — That was in Dublin. 

1318. Did lie give you any money before he left ? 
— No money before I left. 

1319. Did your wife give you any money ? — No, 
only the money that paid my fare, as I told 'you, £1 
to me and to my father to meet our expenses. 

1320. Was it your wife gave the money to your 
father ? — Yes. 

1321. You saw her give the pound to your father? 
— She gave a pound to him and a pound to me. 

1322. Where did she take the pound from? — She 
took it out of his pocket. 

1-323. Had your wife any other money then? — 
She had. 

1324. How much ? — £3. 

1325. Where did she get that? — Well, I earned it 
— I left it with her. 

1326. Your own earning ? — Yes. 
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1327. You left her £3, was tliat all the money you 
‘left with your wife when you were going away 1 — 

That is all. 

1328. Your trade was stopped in Sligo when you 



1359. It was she gave you the £1 1— It was. First Day. 

1360. Did she tell you the sum she got from Mr. October 5. 

Stokes 1 — She told me she got £2, one for me and one 

for my father, and the letter told us to go in the 



and your father went away ? — I left a man to carry on 
the business. 

1329. Was he a man in your employment?— Well, 
he was a man in the poorhouse — -he understood a little 
of the business. 

1330. A man in the poorhouse? — Yes ; and we took 
him out. 

1331. When did you take him out of the poorhouse ? 
— About three weeks or a month before I left. 

1332. Was that for the purpose of managing the 
business while you were away ? — No, it was not ; I 
had not the slightest notion of going away that time. 

1333. Was the business carried on then by this man 
while you were away ? — It was a little, not much. 

1334. I suppose it was barely enough to support the 
people left behind? — Well, they soon closed the place up. 

1335. When was the place closed up? — Well, that 



morning. 

1361. Had your father voted at the previous elec- 
tion ? — At the last election ? 

1362. Had he voted at any election before the last 
for the borough of Sligo ? — I believe not. 

1363. Th e Chief Commissioner. — Do you know the 
difference between Upper and Lower Dominick-street ? 

I do not know the difference between Upper and 

Lower Dominick-street at all. 

1364. Would you know the name of this gentleman 
if you heard it? — I think I would. 

1365. See if it is amongst the names I will mention 
to you. [The Chief Commissioner. — Then read from 
Thom’s Directory the names of several residents in 
Lower Dominick-street.] While doing so the witness 
said, “ I remember the name — it is Kavanagh.” 

1366. Kavanagh ? — Yes, Kavanagh is the man’s 



I cannot tell. 

1336. Was it immediately closed up? — It was a 
good while, I suppose, after that. 

1337. Was it three weeks open before this gentle- 
man from the poorhouse found he was unable to carry 
it on ? — I think it was more than three weeks. 

1338. Was it a month ? — I think, to the best of my 
knowledge, six weeks. 

1339. Did you know in Dublin your business in 
Sligo was closed up, and still remain in Dublin ? — Yes. 

1340. Did you intend then to resume the business 
in Sligo ? — No, I did not ; I intended to take another 
house and start business when I would come back. 

1341. When did you intend to go back ? — As soon 
as I could. 

1342. Is that an answer ? I ask you when did you 
intend to come back to Sligo to your family ? — In about 
a, couple of months after that. 

1343. You knew you would be supported free of 
expense as long as you remained in Dublin ? — Yes, I 
believed that ; I heard the town was in a very bad 
state, and I did not like to come by myself. 

1344. Do you mean to say you were afraid of coming 
back to Sligo ? — I was. 

1345. Do you mean to say that for that interrup- 
tion of business and everything else you only got a 
sum of £3 ?— I did not get £3 ; I only got £2. 

1346. One pound for expenses, and £2 ? — I got a 
pound to defray my expenses to Dublin, and £2 for 
expenses back. 

1347. And £2 for expenses back ; then you got 
nothing for all this 1— Nothing, only what paid my 
expenses. 

1348. Do you swear now you expect nothing more ? 
Well, I don’t know ; I may expect something. 

1349. How much do you expect?— Well, I don’t 
know, there was no bargain made, or anything to that 
effect, that I was to get anything. 

1350. How much do you expect?— I do not expect 
anything, except just they may do something some way 

1351. For all this loss ?— For all this loss. 

1352. And ruin to your trade? — I must look out 
for a trade again. 

1353. Has your business been opened again ? — I did 
open it a little, and closed it again. 

1 354. An d are you now out of employment ? — W ell, 
I am out of employment now. 

1355. Has anyone lent you money since?— No, no 
person has lent me any money. 

1356. You have no employment? — I have no em- 
ployment but just as I get it through town, and take 
it home to my lodging and does it. 

1357. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Before you got 
the pound to go to Dublin, had your wife any conver- 
sation with Mr. Stokes ?— Well, I don’t know ; I think 
she had. 

1358. Did she tell you she had ?— She told me she 
had a little. I did not ask her what. 



name. 

1367. Thomas Kavanagh? — I don’t know whether 
it is Thomas, James, Jack, or Jemmy. 

1368. But Kavanagh is the name? — Kavanagh is 
the name. 

1369. Do you swear now that the man’s name is 
Kavanagh ? — I do ; I remember the name now. 

1370. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Was it the first 
time you saw Mr. Stokes in Sligo that you told him 
you would vote for Major Knox, and lie said he did 
not want your vote ? — The time he sent for me and 
asked me what I was going to do, was I going to vote, 
I told him I was. I told him I was going to vote for 
Major Knox. “Well,” says he, “ I would rather you 
would not, for they don’t want you ; we don’t require 
you ; so,” says he, “ I will give you a run up to Dublin 
if you like.” “ Very well, I will go,” I said, and I did 
so, I went. 

1371. Were you surprised when he said they did 
not want your vote ; it was rather a strange thing to 
say ? — No, I was not. The reason of that was I was 
registered here as a Homan Catholic voter, and I did 
not want to vote for Captain Flanagan, for I thought 
he was an elderly man, and I thought the other man 
was much better. 

1372. That is the reason you did not want to vote ? 
— That is the reason. I thought he would be a better 
man. 

1373. Did you tell that to Mr. Stokes ? — No, I did 
not. 

1374. But were you sin-prised when Mr. Stokes 
said he did not want your vote ? — I was not ; not a bit. 

1375. It was rather a strange thing?— He said he 
had plenty without me. 

1376. Before that interview with Mr. Stokes did 
anyone canvass you on the part of Captain Flanagan ? 
— I never promised my vote to either one or the other. 

1377. But did anybody canvass you ? — Yes, Captain 

Flanagan came into the house, asked my father for his 
vote, and I was in 

1378. Did he ask you ? — No, he did not, I did not 
come near him. 

1379. He did not see you then ? — He did not see me. 

1380. That was before you saw Mr. Stokes? — Be- 
fore I saw Stokes ; oh, I saw Mr. Stokes every day. 

1381. But I am speaking of this time. When you 
had that conversation with Mr. Stokes, had you seen 
Captain Flanagan before that ; had he ever asked you 
to vote before that ? — He never spoke to me. 

1382. Had anybody else ever asked you to vote for 
Captain Flanagan before that? — Yes, there did. 

1383. Who ? — Plenty of people asked me, and told 
me I must. 

1 384. Mention their names ? — Gilligan, the butcher. 

1385. Was he a voter ? — Well, I don’t know whether 
he was or not. 

1386. Where does he live? — He lives in Sligo, 
somewhere. 

1387. In what street ? — In Bridge-street. 
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1388. Do you know liis Christian name ? — I think 
it is Janies, if I don’t mistake. 

1389- Was he a supporter of Captain Flanagan’s ? 
— He was. 

1390. And he canvassed you for Captain Flanagan ? 
— He did. 

1391. Did anybody else ? — No, no one else. There 
were plenty of people coming to me and telling me I 
must vote for Captain Flanagan, if not, that I would 
be a traitor. 

1392. Tell me some of those! — I do not know the 
names of parties. 

1393. But you must know their names? — -There 
were so many here and there coming after me, the 
whole town was running to see where they could get 
people to vote for them. 

1394. Try and recollect some of the names of some 
of the people ? — They were telling me — every person 
of the party of Captain Flanagan was. telling me to be 
true and staunch; to Captain Flanagan, 

1.395., Were any threats used to you if you did. not ? 
— Threats ? 

1396. Yes ? — There wei'e. 

1397. What threats? — That I would “cateh.it” if 
I did not vote. 

1398. That you would “ catch it ” if you. did not 
vote ? — Yes. 

1399. Did they say in what way you would catch 
it 1 — Well, I suspected, a good milling. 

1400. But did they say anything ? — Say ? 

1401. Yes, did they say they would give you “a 
good milling,” as you call it? — Well, they only used 
threats just as I say repeatedly, and I told them I 
would not. 

1402. Did they often use them ? — They did, and 
told me I should stand to my guns. 

1403. Did you ever tell them you were going to 
vote for Major Knox? — I did, after that they did 
not persevere with me so much. 

1404. They were quite civil to you? — Civil enough. 

1405. They saw you were a staunch fellow, and not 
going to change? — I was. not staunch ; of course I had 
made up my mind. 

1406. And you were resolved to stand to Major 
Knox? — Yes. 

1407. Were you ever at the Irish Times’ office but 
once? — No,. only once. 

1408. The time you. got the .£2 from Hignell:? — 
Only then. 

1409. Was it Brennan came to take you to the Irish 
'limes 1— Yes. 

14J.0. Had you ever seen him in Dublin before 
that ? — I had. 

141,1. How often? — Two or three times; three or 
four times. 

1412. Where did you meet him first ? — I met him 
in Henry-street. 

1413. In Henry-street ? — Yes, I met him in Sack- 
vine-street, two or three times I suppose. 

1414.. You both being Sligo men, I suppose you 
come together? — We walked about different times; 
two or three times. 

1415. But j'ou told us you saw him in the street? 
I don’t care, whether Henry-street or Sackville-street. 
Had you known he was in Dublin ?— I heard people 
say so, but. I did not know. 

1416. Who are the people that said so? — I, heard 
others saying it. 

1417. What others? — -My landlord asked me did I 
know such and such a man. I told him I did ; and 
he told us then he was in Dublin. He told me there 
was a man of the name in Dublin. 

1418. Did he say where he, was stopping ? — No, he 
did not. 

1419. You were not curious, enough to inquire? — 
I did not inquire. 

1420. You did not care about Brennan?— No, I 
did not care where he was stopping. 

1421. Is M'Dowell a Sligo man ?— No, I never saw 
him here. 



1422. Has he any Sligo connexions ? — No, not to 
my knowledge. 

1423. Did Brennan, before you went to the Irish 
Times, come in to you ; or did you meet him in any 
house or street accidentally? — I met him in Henry- 
street, and spoke to him, and told I had got a letter 
from my wife in Sligo, that she was in a very bad 
state. “ Well,” says he, “ would you like to go home, 
and come back again to Dublin?” I told him I 
would. Says he, “If you come with me I will got 
you the lend of what will take you there and back.” 
He asked me how I liked the city, and I told him I 
liked it well. So I got the two pounds — two sove- 
reigns — and came up here, and went back again. 

1424. That was before the petition was tried in 
Garrick ?— A few days. 

1425. Before the petition was tried? — Yes. 

1426. Were you afraid to go back to Sligo? — 
Afraid to go back to Sligo ?— yes, to come back at that 
time, T was afraid. 

1427. How long was it before the petition was 
tried ? — A few days, I think ; about a week. 

1428. About a week? — About a week. 

1429. Did anybody say anything to you when you 
did come back?— -No, I did not go out much. 

1430. But I suppose somebody knew you were 
down ? — I was only in town two nights and a day. 

1431. Two nights and a day ? — Yes. 

1432. Did you keep yourself hidden ? — Well, I was 
in the house. 

1433. But you were known very well. Did you 
go out at all in the daytime 1— I did not go through 
the streets in the daytime. 

1434. Did you go out at night? — I did. 

1435. Did you wrap yourself up? — No, I did not. 

1436. Were you afraid of being beaten ? — Afraid of 
being beaten? 

1437. Yes ? — I took good care not to go very far, 
except just out in the country of an evening, because 
there were parties on the look out for me to summon 
me to Carrick, and I did: not want to go. 

1438. Who told you that people were on the look 
out for you,?— Well, I saw it in the papers. Xsaw 
that it was coming: off, that the trial was coming, off 
in Carrick, and of course I heal'd, them say that men 
were being summoned. Brennan told me they were 
being summoned in Sligo— that they would like to 
have me there, and I would not like to go. 

1439. Brennan told you that before you got the 
£2 ? — Yes, he did. 

1440. Do you think that Brennan wanted you to 
go back to Sligo? — Well, I don’t, know. I assume he 
would like me to go back, as my wife was in a dying 
state, and she did die. 

1441. Now, did Stokes say in the interview you 
had with him, anything about getting you money?— 
He never said anything to me about getting money. 

1442. You never hinted anything to him that you 
would look for something? — I did; I said I would ex- 
pect something. 

1443. You said you would expect something? — I 
did, for my trouble. 

1444. That is, for your pleasure trip to Dublin ? 

No, I was going on his buiness. I considered I was 
going on his business. I got a letter of business. 

1445. And you believed that he wanted you to go 
by car to Bundoran, and so round to Dublin, instead 
of going straight on — to carry a letter? — Not answered. 

1446. Did you believe, as you hope to be believed, 
that Mr. Stokes merely wanted you to go to Dublin 
to carry that letter — going round by Bundoran— did 
you believe that? — I did believe it at the time. 

1447. You did believe it? — Of course. 

1448. Think a moment before you answer? — Of 
course I did. I believe lie wanted me to carry that 
letter which he gave me, and gave me my expenses. 

1449. Did he not tell you he would give you a 
pleasure trip to Dublin ? — To go there as quick as I 
could. 

1 450. That is your answer— he wanted you merely to 
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go to Dublin to carry a, letter ? — To go as quick as I 
could -with that letter. 

1451. Do you believe he had no other object in 
wishing you to go to Dublin, except to cany that 
letter ? — Well, I cannot tell what his object was at 
that time. 

1452. But what did you believe ? — I cannot swear 
what is in another man's mind. 

1453. I want to know what you believed at the 
time — did you think it a strange thing? — Why should 
I think so? I thought I might never come back. 

1454. Never %— I thought I might come back. 

1455. You say you told him you expected some- 
thing for your trouble ? — I did. 

1456. What did he say? — I did not mention any 
sum, nor did he mention anything to me. 

1457. Did he say anything? — That it Would be all 
right — “you will be all right," he said that. 

1458. “You will be all right?” — -I mentioned no 
sum to him, nor he mentioned no sum to me. 

1459. But when he said “you will be all right,” 

that was in answer to your statement that y ou would 
expect something for yoxir trouble ? — He told me to 
take a letter for him, I said then to Mr. Stokes “ very 
well, when will I return back ? ” “ Shortly," he says, 

“yon can have a few days in Dublin.” So I went to 
Dublin. 

1460. But I want to know when he said “you 
may have a few days in Dublin,” what did you say 
then? — I was very glad to go. 

1461. What did you say, did you say you would ex- 
pect something for being away from your business ? — 
Well, I expected something for my going, to tell you 
the truth. 

1462. But did you not tell Mi - . Stokes you expected . 
something ? — He told me it would be all right. 

1463. He told you it “ would be all right ?” — Yes. 

1464. When did he tell you that? — Befoi - e I went 
away. 

1465. In what part of the conversation was it? — 
Just when I was going away. 

1466. The Chief Commissioner. — You say you came 
back to Sligo about a week befoi'e the tidal of the peti- 
tion at Carrick ? — Yes ; some time about a week be- 
fore the petition. 

1467. Your father remained behind in Dublin?— 
He did. 

1468. How long did your father remain behind you 
in Dublin ? — Till I went back. 

1469. You went back to Dublin? — I did. 

1470. When you went back to Dublin was the peti- 
tion in Carrick going on ?— -No, it was not time, it had 
not commenced. 

1471. It had not commenced ? — No. 

1472. Were you and your father in Dublin while 
the petition was being tried in Carrick ? — Yes, we were 
in Dublin. I went straight to Dublin from Sligo. 

1 473. How long after the petition was on ? I suppose 
you heard the judgment in the petition case ; you read 
the papers? — Yes. 

1474. How long after that did you remain in Dublin ? 
— I cannot say how long. 

1475. Was it a month?— Only two or three days; 
a couple of days after I went back. 

1476. A couple of days after the petition was over ? 
— No, after I left Sligo, after I went back ; I think 
only a couple of days. 

1477. Tell me ; where Were you when the petition 
was being tried in Carrick ? — I went over to England, 
to Manchester. 

1478. Who told you to go to Manchester ?— Well, 

I was told I might like to go. 

1479. Were you ever in Manchester before ? — I was. 

1480. Who told you you might like to go? — My 
landlord. 

1481. Who gave you the money to go to Manches- 
ter? — He said he had a message over; he said he 
would go ; he said he had business over, and we went 
over ; he did some business. 

1482. Did your father go with you? — He did. 



1483. Had your father a message o ver?— He had not 

1484. Who paid your fare to Manchester?— Ile'did. 

1485. Who ? — My landlord. 

1486. M‘Dowell?— Yes. 

1487. Was that before the petition was tried in 
Carrick ? — Just a day or two before the petition. 

1488. How long did you remain in Manchester? — 
That I cannot tell how long it was. 

1489. Did you stop long in Manchester ?— I think 
a fortnight or three weeks. 

1490. Where did you stop in Manchester ?— I 
stopped nearhand the London station, I think on the 
London line. 

1491. What is the name of the Street or the square? 
— Well, I cannot tell yon the name of the Street, but 
it is not far off the hospital. 

1492. Had you any employment while you were in 
Manchester ? — No. 

1493. Why did M‘Dowell bring you to Manchester 
— on your oath ? — He was doing business there ; buy- 
ing one thing or another. 

1494. That he required for confectionery? — Yes. 
He did business — a good number of things, odds and 
ends. I could not tell you what they were. 

1495. That is, he did ?— Yes. 

1496. Do you mean to tell me that you were assist- 
ing in the purchasing of confectionery ? — No. 

1497. What were you doing in Manchester? — 
Walking about. 

1498. What did M‘Dowell bring you to Manchester 
for ? — Merely to accompany him. 

1499. Had you ever seen M‘Dowell before that visit 
to Henry-street ? — No, never. 

1500. Did MiDowell keep you and your father liv- 
ing in the same house with him in Manchester? — Yes, 
all in the one house. 

1501. Was it a hotel or a private house ? — It was 
an eating-house. 

1502. A tavern? — No, not a tavern ; they sold no 
drink. 

1503. But a place where anyone could get good 
accommodation that paid for it?— Yes, of course— at 
least for eating. 

1504. Did you sleep there ?— I did. 

1505. Was there a sign to the house ?— There was. 

1 506. What was the name of the house ? — -I think 
it is—. Well, I will think of the name in a 
minute — I cannot think of the name of the place. 

1507. What is the name of the landlord?— That is 
what I am thinking of. He had two houses, one next 
door to the other. I cannot think of his name at all. 

1508. I ask you again, why did M‘Dowell bring 
you to Manchester? — Oh, I don’t know what his busi- 
ness was to Manchester, but I went with him. He 
paid our fare. 

1509. Where did he bring you back to ? — To his 
own house. 

1510. Where ?— In Henry-street. 

1511. How long were you there after being brought 
back from Manchester — you were three weeks in Man- 
chester?— Yes, about three weeks. When he came 
back to Dublin we came with him. 

1512. How long did you remain in Henry-street 
after you came back from Manchester? — I cannot tell 
liow long. 

1513. Was it a month?— I think it was s'ometking 
about a month or three weeks. I cannot tell to the 
exact time. 

1514. You did not come back to Sligo until about 
May last? — I was here in May— I was here in March. 

1515. Do you mean that you were here in March 
for good ? — I think some time in March— about the 
latter end. 

1516. Was it while you were in Manchester you 
read the report of the petition being over 1— No, not- 
in Manchester. 

1517. Was it in Dublin you heard of the petition 
being over ? — It was in another part of England. 

1518. Where? — A place called Clithero. 

1519. Did you gofrom Manchester to Clithero?— Yes. 
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1520. What brought you to Clithero ? — Well, look- 
ing about through the country. 

1521. How far is Clithero from Manchester? — I 
don’t know. 

1522. How many hours were you going by rail? — 
That I cannot answer. 

1523. How long? — I think it was more than an 

1524. How long did you stop in Clithero? — Better 
than a week. 

1525. At whose house did you, your father, and 
M ‘Dowell stop? — Mr. John Radcliffe’s. 

1526. Did you know him before? — No, I did not. 

1527. What brought you to Clithero? — Well, I 
don’t know. I went just with M'Dowell. 

1528. Had he any business there ? — Well, I do not 

1529. Were you in any other part of England? — 

No. . . . 

1530. It was there you read of the petition being 
over ? — It was. 

1531. How soon after that did you come home to 
Ireland ? — I stopped a while at Liverpool. 

1532. After that you went to Liverpool? — Yes. 

1533. How long were you in Liverpool? — Two or 
three days. 

1534. What way did you come home to Ireland? — 
I came home in the boat. 

1535. Was it by the Holyhead boat? — No, I came 
to the North Wall. 



1536. What made you go to Liverpool?— Well, as 
he was going he said he would pay my fare if I would 
go, and I told him I would go. I was as well there 

1537. Do you mean to convey to the Commissioners 
that M ‘Dowell was doing all this out of friendship for 
y OU 1 — Well, I don’t know. He told me lie would 
take me there if I would like to go. I said I would ; 
so he was so kind as to take me there and back. 

1538. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — What is the name 
of the mm who helped to carry on the business when 
you left ? — He was named Molony. He said he would 
ask no wages — nothing only something to eat the same 
as ourselves. 

1539. Do you know where he is now 1 — I do not, in- 
deed. 

1540. What was his Christian name? — I do not 
know whether it was James or John, or what his 
name is, only Molony. 

1541. The Chief Commissioner. — Is your father in 
court ? — I cannot tell. 

1542. Did he come up with you? — He did not. I 
did not see him since morning. He was in town this 
morning. 

1543. Is your father still living in the town, or has 
he left?— He has not left the town at all. He is in 
town here and there. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 

Adjourned to Wednesday morning at ten o’clock. 



SECOND DAY. 

Wednesday, October 6, 1869. 

The Commissioners sat at ten o’clock, when the following witnesses, who had been summoned, ’ 
but did not attend Robert Stokes, Stephen Cherry, and William M'Mullen. 



Dominick 

iKilcuilen. 



Dominick Kilcullen, 

1544. The Chief Commissioner. — You are a voter 
for the Borough of Sligo ? — I am. 

1545. How long have you been an elector? — Since 
Sergeant Armstrong’s election, I got on the revision 
after that. 

1546. Did you ever vote before the last election? — 
No, never. 

1547. What is the rating of your house? — The 
rating is £10 valuation. 

1548. Did you get any money from Thomas 
Brennan before the last election ? — I did. 

1549. How much did you get? — He gave me half a 
sovereign one night in Martin Mulligan’s house in 
January ’68 ; he paid seventeen of us half a sovereign 
a man. After that he threw £25 on the path of my 
field — two £10 notes and a £5 note. He told me to 
look after him. When he went away I took up the 
money. It was dusk. I didn’t count the money until 
I went home. 

1550. What day was that ? — I can’t recollect what 
day it was. 

1551. How long before the election was it? — It was 
a good while. 

1552. Was it three months ? — It was about that and 
better — it was somewhere about the end of July. 

1553. Did you see Brennan give money to any 
other people ? — I did. I saw him pay seventeen men 
£1 a man one night. He flung Mulligan’s money and 
mine to us. We took it up. 

1554. How much did Mulligan get ?— £1. I got 
£1 at the same time. 

1555. How long was that before you got the £25 ? 
— It was on the spot. There was not more than half 
an hour’s difference — there was about half an hour’s 
difference. 

1556. Did you see Mulligan get more than £1 ?— 
I didn’t. 

1557. Do you know why Mulligan and you got 
more than the restoftheseventeen men ? — I don’t know. 



sworn and examined. 

1558. Were you and Mulligan the only two voters 
among the seventeen men ? — We were the only two 
voters, that was all. 

1559. Had you done anything previous to this for 
Brennan? — The d — 1 a thing — not a ha’porth, only 
taking up with him since ’67. He sent over to my 
house for me in ’67, and brought me to Carnes. He 
said he was up in Dublin with Major Knox, and that 
Major Knox would get a situation for my son. “ All 
right,” said I ; “ very well.” That was going up to 
Carnes, walking. After a good while we came down, 
and he brought me to Pat Mahon’s house. He pulled 
out his pocket-book and gave him five one-pound notes. 
He retained Mahon’s car, as he was the agent for 
Major Knox ; that was what he said. 

1560. Was that the first time you saw him give 
money between November and Christmas ? — It was. 
We came out. I bade him good night and I went 
home. I saw no money. He said he would write 
to Dublin for money as we were to have a spree at 
Christmas. We had no spree at Christmas, but in 
January he came up and gave £8 10s. to seventeen 
men in half sovereigns ; they got one each, and I got 
another. 

1561. Didn’t you also get £1 ? — That was between 
my son and myself. 

1562. Did you ever write a letter to Major Knox? 
— No, but. Brennan answered a letter Major Knox 
wrote me, a letter he wrote me some time in January. 

1563. You got a letter from the Major? — I did. 

1564. Have you it now ? — I haven’t. 

. 1565. Where is it? — I gave it up in Carrick, and I 
never saw it since. I asked Mr. Moloney for it ; lie 
said he has a copy of it, and he said the J udge kept it. 

1566. Did you yourself ever speak to Major Knox ? 
—I did. 

1567. When first did you speak to him?— Brennan 
gave me a letter to him after I got the letter from 
Dublin, and after the Major came down in the summer 
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it was in January I got the letter from Dublin — 

Brennan wrote me a letter, lie said, to Utred ICnox’s 
house where the Major was stopping, to return thanks 
for looking after a situation for my son. . I went over 
with the letter Brennan wrote, and Major Knox was 
engaged with a man named Hunt, of High-street. I 
was waiting in the hall, the Major came out and asked 
me was I a friend of Brennan’s. I said nothing at all. 

I thanked him for the letter. I came out and went 
away. He asked me could he do anything for myself. 

I said I didn’t want his honour to do anything for me. 

1568. Now, as to Michael Hunt, was he working 
for Major Knox?— I don’t know. 1 can’t say. I 
know nothing about Hunt. 

1569. How long was Hunt in the room? — I can’t say. 

1570. When did you last see Brennan? — In Garrick. 

1571. Were you speaking to him then? — No, I 
said nothing to him, nor he to me. 

1572. Did you see Mulligan get £2?— No, I only saw 
£1 that night and a half sovereign he got in his own 
house. I should say indeed that every fellow was 
looking for his money now and then. 

1573. When you got the £25 with Mulligan — is 
his name Patrick ?— No, Martin Mulligan. 

1574. Did you sec Brennan give £2 to anyone ?— 
No ; I saw him give a man named Flynn a sovereign 
one 'night — Pat Flynn, the butcher. 

1575. Is that in addition to the seventeen men ? — I 
can’t say. 

1576. Was that before you got the £25? — No; I 
had it at the time. 

1577. Did you do any tiling for the half sovereign 

or the £25 you got ? — D n the lia’porth— not a 

halfpenny. 

1578. Did you do nothing at all for it ? — N o ; I did 
nothing that I know of. 

1579. Were you part of the mob — did you shout 
for Major Knox ? — No, I didn’t shout for him. 

1580. Did you go about canvassing for him ? — I 
canvassed no one for him. 

1581. Did you ever ask anyone to vote for Major 
Knox? — Never in my life. 

1582. Did you ever promise to vote for him? — 
Never, nor did he ever canvass me ; but before he 
came to the house I went to the houses- where he was, 
and where he went — Thomas M‘Alin and Bryan 
M‘Keon. Mr. Phibbs was with him. 

1583. What occurred there? — He canvassed the men. 

1584. Who canvassed them ? — Major Knox. 

1585. For whom ? — For himself. 

1586. Were you with him on that occasion?— I was 
standing at the door with Major Knox. 

1587. Did you walk up with him? — I went over to 
the two houses in his neighbourhood. 

1588. Were they friends of yours?— They were no- 
thing to me. I told Major Knox where the houses 
were and the way down to them, and then went away. 

1 589. Did the Major call at your house? — He didn’t. 

1590. How did it happen the Major knew that you 
knew the way to the voters’ houses ? — I was on the 
road at the time, and Mr. Phibbs asked me to go down. 

1591. What did you get the £25 for ?— I can’t say. 
When I took up the money I asked Brennan what it 

was for was it for my vote. “ What is it for ?” said 

I ; “ is it for my vote ?” He said, “ It is not, it is for 
your loss of time.” 

1592. And did you lose anytime? — I did a little 
now and then. I walked about with Brennan, and lie 
used send me out a good while after the first time. 

1593. Did you ever promise to vote for Major 
Knox ? — I never did. 

1594. Did you ever while getting money from 
Brennan intend to vote for Major Knox? — I never 
intended to vote for Major Knox. Brennan’s advice 
was to go away and not to vote at all. 

1595. Did Brennan often ask you to go away? 

Well, we had many a chat about going away. He 

said he would send a good many away. 

1596. Whom did he say he would send away?— 
Martin Mulligan was one. 

S 



1597. Who else? — Jennings, a watchman in the 
town, was another. 

1598. Who else was likely to be got to go away ? — 
That’s all. 

1599. That’s all that you remember? — That’s all. 

1600. Don’t you know there were others to go 
away ? — I don’t exactly know it. 

1601. Are you a Roman Catholic? — Yes, certainly. 
There was no talk of Captain Flanagan at the time, 
the talk was about Sergeant Armstrong and Major 
Knox. 

1602. That was up to June? — It was up to the 
time of Captain Flanagan coming to this town. 

1603. Did you promise Captain Flanagan to vote 
for him ? — I did, certainly. 

1604. Where did you promise to vote for him? — I 
met him one day coming from my business, he can- 
vassed me for my vote, and I said I would vote for him. 

1605. Was that the first time you promised to vote 
for him ? — It was. 

1606. Did you tell anyone then you got £25 from 
Brennan? — I did. 

1607. Whom did you tell?— The whole town knew 
it. He told everyone he gave it to me himself. 

1608. For what did he give it? — I don’t know. 

1609. You stated that Brennan asked you to go 
away ? — Yes. 

1610. Where were you to go to ? — I don’t know, he 
was to be with us himself. 

1611. Was that discussed in the presence of Jen- 
nings and Martin Mulligan ? — I think it was discussed 
in the presence of Mulligan, but not of J ennings. 

1612. What was Mulligan to get to go away ? — Of 
course they wouldn’t go away for nothing. 

1613. That was what I was thinking — what was 
Jennings or Mulligan to get for going away? — I can’t 
say. 

1614. What were you to get yourself for going 
away? — £100 — £25 and £75. 

1615. The £75 was to be in addition to the £25 you 
got? — Yes. 

1616. When were you to get it ? — When the elec- 
tion was over I was to get it. 

1617. Who offered it to you?— Brennan offered it 



October 5. 

Dominick 

Kilcullen. 



1618. Did he offer it to you more than once? — He 
didn’t. 

1619. When did he offer it to you?— It was the 
week before the voting took place. 

1620. Where did he offer it to you?— He offered it 
to me in the Clearer Plantation, above the boat-house. 

1621. Was anyone by at the time? — There was no 
one by only myself and himself. 

1622. Did you go to him, or did he send for you ? — 
He sent for me to the butter-market ; he sent a man 
named Price, who is his own man, for me. 

1623. What is Price’s Christian name ? — I can’t say. 

1624. Is Price in town now ? — He is. 

1625. Where does he live ?— He lives in Holborn- 
street. 

1626. When did Price come to you? — The week be- 
fore the election. 

1627. Had you at the time he came to you pro- 
mised Captain Flanagan to vote for him ? — I had. 

1628. What did Price say to you when he came ?— 
He said Brennan wanted me up to the boat-house. 

1629. Did you go? — I did. 

1630. When Price came to you and gave you that 
message, did you then know what Brennan wanted 
you for ? — I didn’t. 

1631. What did you suspect?— I suspected it was 
about the election. 

1632. When you went to the boat-house what 
passed between you and Brennan ? — I don t recollect 
all that passed, but I know it was I advised Brennan 
to come to my house, and stop with me, and have no- 
thing to do with the election. 

1633. Why did you advise him to do that? — Be- 
cause I knew he had a good trade, and I didn’t like to 
see huh going to ruin. 
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1634. What clid Brennan say to you on that occa- 
sion ? — He said he would give me an order for £75 on 
AVilliam Middleton if I would go away. 

1635. What did you say to that ? — I said I wouldn’t 
have any more money, that I promised Captain Flana- 
gan, and would have no more to do with them. 

1636. Is that the Mr. William Middleton who lives 
in Sligo ? — It is ; and I don’t think the same man 
would give a shilling on his order. 

1637. Did Brennan ever say where you were to go ? 
— He didn’t. 

1638. Or when you were to go ? — No. 

1639. That, you say, was the week before the 
polling ? — Yes. 

1640. Do you know what day it was? Can you fix 
the day on which that interview took place? — I couldn’t; 
it was either on Tuesday or Friday ; it was on a 
market-day at all events. 

1641. You are sure of it? — I am. 

1642. At any rate, it was the week before the elec- 
tion ? — It was. 

1643. Did he speak to you on that occasion about 
the previous money you had got from him ? — He didn’t. 

1644. What was the sum he mentioned that you 
were to get? — £75. 

1645. And you had positively got £25 ? — I had, but 
he made me pay back some of that. 

1646. How much did he make you pay back? — 
£1 13s. 6 d. 

1647. To whom did you pay that? — I paid it to 
Peter Taney. 

1648. Where? — In my own house. 

1649. Why did you pay that? — I paid it for drink. 

1650. Was it to give drink to the mob ? — It was ; 
it was drunk at Dunney Bock. 

1651. Was it drunk by the mob ? — It was. 

1652. What made you pay it? — I was ordered by 
Brennan to pay it. 

1653. Was the order in writing ? — It was. 

1654. What was in the order, do you recollect? — 
I don’t know what was in it. 

1655. What made you pay the £1 13s. 6 cl. if you 
didn’t know what was in the order? — -I thought at the 
time I would get it back again. 

1656. I suppose you thought Brennan was a little 
short of money ? — I did. 

1657. To whom did you pay it? — I gave it to Peter 
Taney. 

1658. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — How long was 
that before the election, when you paid the £1 13s. 6(7 
for Brennan ? — Something better than three months. 

1659. Can you tell exactly when it was — what 
month was it in ? — It was about the middle of August 
— something about that time. 

1660. The Chief Commissioner. — Did any other 
moneys pass through your hands ? — No. 

1661. Did you see any other money paid to anyone?, 
— I saw £20 paid to James Grey. 

1662. Where was that paid? — Behind Fox’s. 

1663. Who paid it to Grey? — It was paid by 
Brennan. 

1664. How long before the election did you see that 
£20 paid to Grey by Brennan ? — It was at the revi- 
sion. 

1665. That was just before the election ? — It was at 
the revision some time ; I don’t know what time. 

1666. Did you see any other money paid ? — I didn’t. 

1667. Do you know James Devanny, an elector? — 
I do well. 

1668. Did he vote at the election? — He didn’t get 
on at the last revision. 

1669. Do you know him? — I do well. 

1670. Do you know that he went away ? — I do. 

1671. Do you know anything about his going away 
— on your oath tell the truth ? — Two nights before the 
polling, or one night, I saw him at his own door, and 
he was talking to myself. He went down to Clement’s, 
and from that to Burke’s, in High-street ; he wasn’t 
seen since. 

1672. Where was he last seen ? — I can’t say. 



1673. Do you know where he went to ? — I can’t say 
where he went to ; he said he went to Burke’s. 

1674. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — That was two 
days before the election ? — It was. 

1675. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you know 
Michael Dogherty ? — I do. 

1676. Do you know anything about his going 
away ? — I don’t. I thought he voted for Major Knox. 

1677. Do you know Henry Mulligan? — I heard 
he was missed out of the house ; he was away. 

1678. Do you know anything of his going away? — 
I don’t. 

1679. Were you watching him ? — I wasn’t watch- 
ing him. 

1680. Were you watching Devanny? — I wasn’t. 

1681. Do you know that there were pei-sons watch- 
ing him ? — I believe a few boys in the town were 
watching Devanny. 

1682. Mention the names of the boys who were 
watching him ? — My brother, Tom Kilcullen, I believe, 
was watching him. 

1683. Were the boys employed to watch him ? — I 
don’t know ; I can’t say that they were employed to 
watch him. If they were never employed they would 
watch him. 

1684. Was Tom Kilcullen and some other of the 
boys watching him? — I know there were three or 
four of them watching him ; they had an eye on him. 

1685. Did Edith Gethin get away ? — I believe he did . 

1686. Do you know anything of his going away? — 
I don’t.. 

1687. Do you know any of the boys that were 
watching him? — I don’t know ; he lives in another 
end of the town. 

1688. Do you know anything of Michael Booney ? — 
He didn’t go away ; he is a neighbour of my own. 

1689. Did you ever apply to Major Knox to get a 
situation for your son? — Never in my life. 

1690. Did anyone ever apply to Major Knox, with 
your knowledge, to get a situation for your son? — Not 
one, unless Brennan answered the letter Major Knox 
sent me ; that’s all. 

1691. Do you mean to say that before you got that 
letter we have here, you never asked him for a situa- 
tion for your son ? — Never in my life. 

1692. How old is yoiu* son ? — He is about twenty 
years of age. 

1693. Were you looking for a situation for your 
son ? — I was not. He is not fit for a situation ; he 
hasn’t too much learning to fill it. 

1694. Did you understand that any promise was 
made of trying to get a situation for him ? — Not one 
but what came through Brennan. 

1695. Your son got no situation ? — Not one. 

1696. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you ever 
pay any more money out of the £25 except the 
£1 13s. 6(7. and the £1 to James Grey — you never got 
more than the 10s., the £1, and the £25 ? — Oh, I did ; 
I got a little more backward and forward — I can’t 
tell the amount of it — from Brennan. 

1697. Try ? — I can’t mind the small sums, the trifles 
now and again I got. 

1698. Money paid from Brennan? — Yes, and from 
J ames Grey. 

1699. About what time — was it about the same 
time as the order for the money? — It was before it. 

1700. Before you got the £25 ? — Yes. 

1701. I suppose you were getting these small sums 
in shillings and half-crowns for two or three months ? 
— He was paying them in shillings, half-crowns, and 
five shillings. He had ass races too. He used go 
out to the river side spending money, and paying 
money in the*different streets in Sligo. 

1702. Was he doing that in the months of July and 
June? — The first time was between Christmas and 
November, in ’67. Major Knox was in town some 
time before that ; I can’t say what time it was. He 
then left town and went to Dublin. After a while he 
came from Dublin again and sent for me. That was the 
commencement of it in ’67. 
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1703. You saw Major Knox at that time?— I saw 
liim in Brennan’s one day I was getting tobacco, and 
Mr. Phibbs, Mr. Pollock, and Captain Wynne were 
with him. 

1704. What occurred then? — Brennan said I had a 
vote, and he came down and spoke about it. I told 
him we had a good man in Sergeant Armstrong. He 
said he had a better claim on the borough than Sergeant 
Armstrong ; that he was a Mayo man himself. I said 
we had no fault to find with Sergeant Armstrong ; 
that he was a good member. 

1705. In fact he canvassed you, then? — Brennan 
gave him a nudge about it. 

1706. That was in Brennan’s shop? — Yes. 

1707. That was in the spring of ’68 ?— It was before 
November, ’67. 

1708. How long was Brennan giving you these 
small sums — was he doing so between Christmas and 
August? — He was until Captain Flanagan came to 

1709. What time was that? — I can’t say. 

1710. How much do you think you got altogether 



in small sums ? — -I got a pound in my own field, and Second Day# 
half a sovereign in Mulligan’s house, and 1 0s. at another October 6. 
limp I got about £28 altogether — I suppose. 

1711. Including the £25 ?— Yes, in all. Dominick 

1712. Did you ever send in a memorial to Major Kilcullen. 
Knox, asking for more money ? — Never. 

1713. Did you ever ask Brennan to do so for you? 

— No; never. 

1714. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you ever 
vote at any former election ? — I didn’t. I had no vote 
until the last election. 

1715. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — When Captain 
Flanagan canvassed you, did you tell him you got 
these moneys? — No ; I didn’t tell him any such thing. 

1716. Did anyone ever offer you any money fox- 
voting for Captain Flanagan? — No; never. 

1717. Did you expect any? — No. 

1718. Did you get any promise of money? — No. 

1719. The Chief Commissioner informed the witness 
that if his evidence was further required in court, he 
would get notice of it. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



The following witnesses who had been summoned wei-e then called but did not answer — Mary Dunleary, 
William M'Mullen, Eliza Buchanan, and Daniel M‘Gowan. 



John Feeney sworn and examined. 
-Are you an elector 



1720. The 

for the borough of Sligo 

1721. How long have you been an elector ? — Since 
the last election. 

1722. Did you never vote before the last election? 
— Never. 

1723. What are you? — A publican. I am a car- 
penter by trade. 

1724. What is the rating of your house? — It is 
£6 10s. now. 

1725. Whom did you vote for at the last election? 

I voted for Mr. Flanagan. 

1726. Do you know Mi-. Leech’s place in Castle- 
street? — I do. 

1727. Did you go to Mr. Leech’s place any time 
before the election, do you remember? — Yes; Mike 
Price came to me one day and said to go down to Mi-. 
Leech’s, that Major Knox was there, and wanted me. 

1728. Who is Price, what is he ? — He was a labour- 
ing man Tom Brennan had in Market-street. 

1729. He was in Bi-ennan’s employment? — He was. 

1730. Was he long in Brennan’s employment? — 
He was in his employment for five or six years before 
the election. 

1731. When Price came to you, what did he tell 
you? — He told me to go down to Leech’s, that Major 
Knox wanted me. 

1732. How long was that before the polling — the 
polling, you know, was on the 19th? — The week befoi-e 
it, I think. 

1733. Did you go? — I did. 

1734. Where did you go to in the house when you 
went? — The hall-door was open. Price was -with me, 
and showed me up stairs, and I went up stairs to the 
front room. 

1735. Who was there when yoxx went up stairs? 
— Major Knox ; there was another gentleman in the 
l-oom whom I didn’t know. 

1736. Are you sure it was Major Knox the candi- 
date, that was thei-e ? — Oh ! certain of it. 

1737. Did you hear Major Knox address the other 
gentleman, and call him by any name ? — I didn’t. 

1738. You didn’t know who he was? — I didn’t ; I 
never saw him befoi-e. 

1739. Do you know now who he was? — I can’t 
answer for who he was. 

1740. Had you any conversation with either of the 
two gentlemen that you saw in the room? — Major 
Knox asked me what was my figure, and I said I 
didn’t know. He asked me would £50 do ; I said I 



supposed it would, but that if others were getting 
more I thought I would be entitled to as much as 
another. He said I would. I was then leaving the 
room, and he asked me to take a glass of wine. 

1741. Did you agx-ee to the £50? — He asked me 
would £50 do. I told him I supposed it would do. 

1742. That’s not what I asked you — the question 
is, “ Did you agree to it ? ” — I did. 

1743. Did you agree to vote for Major Knox for 
£50 ? — I had no notion of voting for him. 

1744. That’s not the question — did yo\i convey to 
either of the gentlemen there in that room, that you 
would vote for Major Knox if you were secured in the 
£50 ? — I didn’t. 

1745. Did you tell anyone that you were offered 
£50 by Maj or Knox ? — Price told me not to tell anyone. 

1746. Did you tell anyone before the polling that you 
were offered it? — I did. 

1747. Whom did you tell it to? — I told my own 
neighbours of it. I told my own daughtei-. 

1748. Did you tell any of Captain Flanagans 
supporters of it? — No, never. 

1749. On your oath, did you leave the people in 
that room under the impression that you agreed to 
vote for Major Knox for £50? — Yes ; I walked out 
of the room, and Major Knox asked me to take a 
glass of wine. 

1750. Did you take the glass of wine ? — I did. 

1751. Ax-e you sure; was it wine or brandy? — It 
was wine. He wanted me to have a glass of brandy 
afterwards ; I woxildn’t take it. 

1752. Did you ever ask any money from the other 
side ? — Not a farthing — never. 

1753. Why was it that, when whoever it was that 
asked you would £'50 do, did you say, “ I suppose it 
will?” — Major Knox asked me would £50 do, and 
I said I suppose it would, but that if others were 
o-etting more I would be entitled to as much as 
another. 

1754. Was that to convey to Major Knox that .you 
would vote for him ? — Yes. 

1755. Was there any book or writing on the table, 
do yoxx remember ? — I think not. 

1756. Was your name pxxt down on any slip of 
paper ? — Not that I see. 

1757. Do yoxx know the book containing the x-egistry 
of electors for the borough ? — I do. 

1758. Was there any docxxment of that kind on the 
table ? — No. 

1759. Can you fix what day it was yoxx had that 
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interview with Major Knox 1 ? — I can’t. I know it 
was the week before the election. I think it was of 
a Tuesday. 

1760. The nomination-day, you know, was Tuesday, 
and the polling was on Thursday ; can you now fix 
the day on which this interview took place ? — I can’t. 
It was the week before the election. 

1761. Do you know a man named West ? — I do. 

1762. What is his Christian name ? — John West. 

1763. Is he an elector ? — He is. 

1764. Did you see him about your vote ? — He came 
to my own shop, to my own house, about it. 

1765. Was that before or after your interview with 
Major Knox ? — It was after it. 

1766. Was West canvassing you — did he come 
more than once to you about your vote ? — He came 
different times to me about my vote. 

1767. Do you remember the day after you had the 
talk with Major Knox about the £50 ? — I do. 

1768. Do you remember seeing West on that day ? 
— I can’t say, it was the day after that he called on me. 

1769. On whatever day it was, do you remember 
his coming to you and asking you to go anywhere ? — 
He asked me different times to go away. 

1770. When first did he ask you to go away, do you 
remember ?— He wanted me first to go to Dublin, he 
knew I got goods from Dublin. 

1771. What goods '? — Porter. 

1772. Well? — He told me if I went to Dublin the 
agents for the brewery were in town, and I could get 
an order for £50, and I would get whatever I wanted. 

1773. What town, is it this town? — Yes, Sligo. 

1774. Did you ask him what brewery he referred 
to — I didn’t. 

1775. Did he say what brewery he referred to? — 
He didn’t. 

1776. What were you to get for going away? — 
Fifty pounds. 

1777. Did he say he would give you £50 if you 
went away ? — He did ; I said I would. 

1778. Is West still in Sligo 1— Yes, he is. 

1779. Did he only once say he would give you £50 
if you went away ?— He said it different times. 

1780. What did you say when he said that ? — I told 
him I would consider on it. 

1781. Were you serious when you said you would 
go away ? — I wasn’t ; I wouldn’t go away by any 
means, but I thought it just as well to keep quiet 
with him. 

1782. Did he say anything to you about going any- 
where else ? — He did. 

1783. Where? — To Mr. Allen’s, Drumcliffe. 

1784. That’s near the town, I believe ? — It is below 
the town. 

1785. What were you to do there? — I was to be 
kept there while the polling was going on. 

1786. What were you to get for going to Mr. 
Allen’s? — I was to get £50 for going there. 

1787. Did you ever speak to Mr. Allen on the 
subject? — No, never. 

1788. Did anyone else ever ask you to go to Dub- 
lin besides West 1 — Not one. 

1789. Do you know Edward Chisholm ? — I do. 

1790. Did he ever speak to you about going to 
Dublin? — He did., 

1791. What did he say to you about it? — I was in 
Mr. Green’s shop one day for two panes of glass ; Mr. 
Chisholm was passing by, and as I was going out of 
the shop he came in and asked me wasn’t I going to 
Dublin ; he said if I was to go to Dublin, I had no 
time to spare ; I said I had bad clothes, and couldn’t 
go then. 

1792. What did he say to that? — He said for me 
to go to Lyons or Williams’s, and I would get clothes 
from either. 

1793. Are Messrs. Lyons and Williams in business 
in the town of Sligo ? — Yes, they are drapers. 

1794. What did Gauthin say? — I told him I should 
go home before I went there. 

1795. Was there anyone present at that conversa 



tion between you and Mr. Chisholm ? — Andrew Green 
was present at the time. 

1796. Is he an elector for the borough ? — He is. 

1797. An d is Mr. Chisholm also an elector? — He is- 

1798. What day was it you had the talk with these 
two persons? — The Saturday before the election. 

1799. Are Messrs. Lyons and Williams, drapers* 
here ? Are they in that line of business ? — They were. 

1800. And you were to get clothes in either of the 
two places ? - Yes, I was to get clothes at any of the 
two. 

1801. Do you remember the evening before the poll ? 
—I do. 

1802. Was anything said about the election to yon 
on that evening ? — Yes. 

1803. Where was it said ? — In my own house. 

1804. Do you know two women named Mary Gour- 
lay and Mary Smith ? — I do. 

1805. Did you speak to them? — I did. 

1806. What did they say ? — I was down here in 
town, and they told me there were two gentlemen up- 
stairs in my own place, and they wanted to see me. I 
then went upstairs and saw the two gentlemen there. 

1807. Do you know the names of these gentlemen ? 
— I never saw one of them before, but I heard it said 
at Carrick that his name was Waugh. 

1808. Did you see him at Carrick ? — I did. 

1809. Did he then say his name was Waugh ? — [No. 
answer.] 

1810. Who was the other gentleman in that room ? 
— The other gentleman was Mr. John Fawcett. 

1811. Mr. John Fawcett of Sligo ? — Yes. 

1812. In what room in your house were they ? — In 
the front room. 

1813. Is that a room where people go to have 
drink ? — Yes. 

1814. State what occurred when you went upstairs? 
— When I went upstairs this gentleman, Mr. Waugh, 
said he was sept with a message from Major Knox ; 
that he was told to say that Major Knox heard I was 
looking for him ; and that he was now disengaged, if 
I would be kind enough to go down to Mrs. Hall’s. 
Mr. Waugh then put his hand into his pocket and 
said, “ Here’s £50 if you come.” He laid the money 
— the notes — on the table. I told him I couldn’t go 
then. 

1815. Was all the money in notes?— I saw a note 
on the top. I couldn’t tell the amount of the notes. 

1816. What did you say to him? — I told him I 
couldn’t go then. 

1817. Where did he ask you to go to?-- 1 To Mrs. 
Hall’s. 

1818. Who is Mrs. Hall? — The Court-keeper here. 

1819. Did you hear Mr. Waugh state in Carrick 
what his Christian name was ? — I didn’t. 

1820. Where did he put the notes ?— He put his 
left hand into his breast pocket. 

1821. Did he leave them on the table? — He laid 
them on the table. They were tied up, and he laid 
them on the table. 

1822. How much did he say they were? — £50. 

1823. What hour was it ? — About nine o’clock at 
night. 

1824. State the commencement of the conversation. 
Begin that conversation again, and state the whole of 
it ? — I was down in the town here, and when I came 
in one of my daughters told me there were two gentle- 
men up stairs that wanted me. I went up stairs and 
saw the gentlemen ; they had some drink before them ; 
I think it was two glasses of ale. One of them, Mr. 
Waugh, told me he was sent with a message from 
Major Knox to come down to Mi's. Hall’s, and to come 
with him. He said, “If you come here’s £50 for 
you.” I said, “ I can’t go down yet, until ten o’clock, 
and then I will go.” He said, “ You may as well go 
now.” “ I can’t,” said I, “ I have too much to do.” 
He said, “ As soon as you come down you will get 
this money.” “ As soon as you come down you will 
get it,” he again said ; but I didn’t go. 

1825. Did you say you would take the money? — I 
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said I would go down. He said I was to go down 
with him and I would get the money, and that I was 
to take it. 

1826. If he gave you the money then would you 
have taken it ? — I wouldn’t. 

1827. What hour were you to be at Mi's. Hall’s? — 
Ten o’clock. 

[Mr. Waugh, who was in could;, was here called.] 

1828. Is that the gentleman who brought the mes- 
sage ? — That’s the gentleman. 

1829. Do you swear he offered you £50 on that 
night ? — I do. 

1830. On your oath ? — I do, solemnly. 

1831. And that he produced some notes? — There 
was a note on the top. 

1832. Do you Swear that all that occurred in the 
presence of Mr. John Fawcett? — I do. 

1833. How long were you with these gentlemen in 
the room ? — About five or six minutes. 

1834. Did you promise to go down to Mrs. Hall’s? 
—I did. 

1835. To be kept there during the polling ? — I don’t 
know that. 

1836. Didn’t you understand that? — I did. 

1837. Didn’t you understand that if you went down 
to Mrs. Hall’s you wouldn’t be let out during the 
polling ? — I did, that’s a sure thing. 

1838. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Mr. Fawcett was 
with Mr. Waugh at the time when the £50 was offered 
to you ? — He was. 

1839. And he must have seen you offered the £50 1 
— He must. 

1840. Was there anyone else in the room at the 
time ? — There wasn’t, there were only us three in the 
room at the time. 

1841. Mr. Commissimier Byrne. — When West 



spoke about the order on the brewery, did he mention Second Day. 
the name of the brewery ? — He didn’t. _ ~T~ . 

1842. He didn’t refer to it at all ?— He didn’t refer _ 

to the name of the brewery; he told me to go to Dub- John Feeney, 
lin, and that the agents of the brewery would get me 
what I wanted. 

1843. Did you undei-stand what brewery he referred 
to ? — I did not ; he didn’t name any brewery. 

1844. When did you promise to vote for Captain 
Flanagan ? — When he went round on his canvass. 

1845. How long before the election was it ? — I can’t 
say. 

1846. About how long was it? — About a week or a 
fortnight. 

1847. Did you ever promise anyone to vote for 
Captain Flanagan before that ? — No, never. 

1848. Did you get any money from Captain Flana- 
gan? — -Not a farthing. 

1849. Did you get a promise of any money from 
him ? — No, I got no money, or promise of money, from 
either one side or the other. 

. 1850. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you see any 
other money offered to anyone at the last election ? — 

No, never. 

1851. Do you know anything about people going 
away to avoid voting ? — No. 

1852. Do you know Tom Brennan? — I do, well. 

1853. Did he ever offer you money? — He never 
offered me a farthing. 

1854. Did he ever speak to you about going away ? 

— Never, nor I to him. 

1855. The Chief Commissioner then informed the 
witness that he might retire for the present, but that 
he was not released from his subpoena. In case, how- 
ever, he should be again required, he would x'eceive 
due notice. 



Mi - . Aaron Waugh 



1856. The Chief Commissioner. — When did you 
come to Sligo previoxxs to the last election ? — I think 
about a week or so, if not more. 

1857. I may ask yoix in whose service yoxx wei'e at 
the time? — In Major Knox’s. I was a x’eporter at 
the time. 

1858. How long wex-e you in his sex-vice? — A long 
time, between seven and eight yeax-s. 

1859. And yoxx are still in it? — Not now. 

1860. When yoxx came down to Sligo, who was it 
sent yoxx here?— The managing reporter “marked” 
me in the xxsxxal way to come to Sligo. 

1861. Yoxx canxe, I sxxppose, to report the election 
proceedings ixx the xxsxxal way that a x-epox-ter genex-ally 
does ? — Yes, ixx the xxsxxal way. 

1862. Had yoxx any instrxxctions when leaving for 
Sligo, except to do your dxxty as a reporter ? — None. 

1863. Did yoxx do your wox-k in the xisual way as a 
x-eporter — did yoxx send xxp shox-t repox-ts of what oc- 
curred, and the like ? — I did. 

1864. Had you no dxxty to do in x-eference to the 
election ? — I had not. I sxxcceeded in getting two or 
thx-ee electors to vote for Major Kxxox who wex-e vacil- 
lating, and in considex-ation of that I got .£12 10s. as 
a canvassex-. 

1865. Who wex-e these two or thx-ee electors? — The 
late Mx\ Robinson, Inspector of schools, my bx-otlxer- 
in-law and yoxxng Mx\ Fawcett, who woxxld have voted 
for Major Knox. 

1866. What is yoxxx- brother-iix-law’s name? — Allen. 
These were men whom Major Kxxox thoxxght woxxldxx’t 
vote for axxyone, and they were personal friends of 
mine. 

1867. Did you canvass other electox-s? — I think 
not ; I spoke to others. 

1868. Do yoxx know a man named Brenuaxx ? — I do. 

1869. Did yoxx bring any money with yoxx from 
Dublin to Sligo ? — No, never ; except my own ex- 
penses. 

1870. Have yoxx been in Sligo since the last electioxx ? 



sworn and exanxixxed. 

— No, not xxntil yestex-day, when I got a sxxbpcena from 
Mi-. Greex-’s office. Let me x-emind you that that man 
Feeney at Carx-ick swore it was Mi-. Fawcett offered 
him the money, and not I. 

1871. Yex-y well, we will inquire into that ; did yoxx 
go into Feeney’s house the evening he referx-ed to ? — I 
did. 

1872. Wex-e you there more than once? — No, I 
never saw him before. 

1873. You didn’t know thex-e was such a man pre- 
viously? — No, nevex-. 

1874. Who bx-ouglxt you to his place? — It was Mr. 
Fawcett came with me to the bax-x-acks — we thought 
Feeney was the canteen man, but on inquiry we foxuxd 
he was the canteen man outside the barx-acks. 

1875. What special x-easons had you for going to 
Feeney’s house ? — I was standing at the door of the 
Victoria Hotel, and Major Knox, who was either pass- 
ing by or standing, came in fx-om the stx-eet, and said, 
“ Mr. Waugh, do you know a man named Feeney?” 
I said I did not. He said he heard Feeney had been 
looking for him, and asked me to go to him and say 
he would be obliged if he would come down. “ I do 
not like to go up there,” said he, “as it is a bad 
locality,” or something to that effect. “ Kindly tell 
him I can see him any time after dinnex-, I will then 
be disengaged.” Major Knox gave me his card also. 

1876. To give to Feeney ? — To show to him. 

1877. Where was Feeney to call on him? — At the 
Victox-ia Hotel. 

1878. Did you deliver that message to Feeney? — 
I did. 

1879. When was that? — The evening before the 
election. 

1 880. How did Mr. Fawcett happen to go with you ? 
— I passed from the Victox-ia Hotel to the Impex-ial, 
where I was stopping, thinking that I might meet him 
in the billiard-i-oonx, where I went to look for him. 
It so happened that he was there ; I asked him to come 
with me to this place, and he did so. 
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1881. Was it because yon didn’t know the place, 
you asked him to go with you ? — No; I knew the 
place quite well ; I thought Feeney kept the canteen 
in the barracks ; I knew the locality very well, but I 
didn’t know the man’s house. 

1882. How often were you up and down between 
Dublin and Sligo? — I was up and down very many 
times. I came down to the revision, and to report 
•several meetings. 

1883. How often were you up and down during the 
election ? — I was in Sligo all through the election. 

1884. During that time did you canvass anyone? 

• — No, I did not ask anyone. 

1885. I thought you said you succeeded in getting- 
two or three electors to vote for Major Knox ? — That 
was before the election. It was before the election I 
asked the two men I mentioned. 

1886. Had you any money with you the night be- 
fore the election ? — I had not, unless some small sums 
for expenses ; I may have £2 or £3 with me. 

1887. Were you waiting for Feeney in his place 
before he came to you ? — Yes, he is correct there. 

1888. Did you go upstairs when you went to his 
place? — We were sent upstairs. A sergeant from the 
barracks brought us to the place, as we didn’t know it ; 
and we, on hearing that Feeney was out, asked the 
sergeant to take some drink, and he took ale. 

1889. Was your sole object in going there to give 
Feeney Major Knox’s card? — I didn’t give him (he 
cai-d at all ; my sole object in going there was to deliver 
Major Knox’s message. 

1890. Had Mr. Fawcett any money with him that 
evening ? — ‘Not to my knowledge. 

1891. Did he, to your knowledge, offer Feeney any 
money that evening ? — He didn’t, that I saw. 

1892. Were you there all the time? — I was. 

1893. How long were you in the room before Feeney 
came in? — Three or four minutes, I think. 

1894. How long were you there after he came in? 
— About three or four minutes. 

1895. When did the sergeant go away ? — He went 
away before we went upstairs. 

1896. Now state all that occurred that evening in 
reference to the message you got from Major Knox for 
Feeney? — On the evening in question I met Major 
Knox at the Victoria Hotel. He said to me, “ Mr. 
Waugh, do you know Feeney, the canteen man?’’ I 
said “I did not ; but,” I said, “if you give me his ad- 
dress I will try and find him out.” He said, “he has 
been looking for me several times. I would feel obliged 
if you would go up to him and tell him to come down. 
Tel 1 him I do not like to go up there as it is a bad locality. 
Kindly tell him, I will be disengaged this evening 
after dinner, and I will be happy to see him then.” 
I went down the street, thinking I would meet Mr. 
Fawcett,. Mr. Robinson, or some one else I’d know. 
I met Mi-. Fawcett, and we walked up the street 
together towards Barrack-street, as I was under the 
impression that Feeney was in the canteen of the bar- 
racks. They told me at the barracks he was the out- 
side canteen man. The sergeant very kindly brought 
us to show us the place where Feeney lived. Wewent 
there and inquired if be were in. We were told at the 
counter that he was out. I then asked the sergeant 
who was so kind to us to have a glass of ale, and we 
ordered stout for ourselves. The sergeant then left, 
and the woman of the house said we had better go up- 
stairs until Mr. Feeney came in. We went upstairs, 
the servant brought a candle, and after a few minutes 
Feeney came in. When he came in, I took out the 
card Major Knox gave me, and I said to Feeney, “ Do 
you know that name?” he said he did. I said, “ Major 
Knox heard you had been looking for him, and he de- 
sired me tell you he will be disengaged after dinner 
this evening, and for you to come down.” He said, 
“ very well.” 

1897. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Did Mr. Fawcett 
put his hand dn bis coat pocket on that occasion, and 
take out anything ?— He did not. 

, ■ 18 , 98 - Coi,lcl have done so without your seeing 
him ? — He could, not. 



1899. Did you give the card to Feeney ? — I didn’t. 
I merely showed it to him, and asked him “ Do you 
know that name?” 

1900. - Mr. Commissioner- Bruce. — Was the ser- 
geant in the room when Feeney came in ? — He was 
not ; we left him downstairs before we went upstairs. 

1901. The Chief Commissioner. — Is there a word 
of truth in what Feeney swore — that either you or Mr. 
Fawcett offered him money? — There is not — positively 
not ; I had no authority to offer any money to him. 

1902. That’s not the point; whether you had 
authority or not, did you offer or give him any money? 

1903. Could Mr. Fawcett have done so without 
your knowledge ? — He could not. 

1904. Did you go away together?— We did. 

1905. Did you afterwards pay any portion of the 
election expenses ? — Not a penny. 

1906. Mr. Commissioner- Bruce. — How long after 
that did you continue to be a reporter for the Irish 
Times ? — Until after the election petition was tried. 

1907. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you know 
that the two Mulligans were in Dublin ? — I did not. 

1908. Do you know M‘Dowell of Henry-street, 
Dublin ? — I don’t ; I know the house. 

1909. But not the man ? — I don’t. 

1910. 'Were you ever in his house? — No, never. 

1911. You know the house merely from seeing it 
when passing it by ? — That’s all. 

1912. Do you know anything about M‘Dowell 
getting money at the office of the Irish Times ? — No, 
I never heard of it until I saw it in the paper. 

1913. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Was it in the 
paper this morning? — No, it was at the election peti- 
tion I heard something about it. 

1914. The Chief Commissioner. — You wouldn’t 
know M‘Dowell, to see him? — No, I would not. 

1915. Did you hear of what was stated here yes- 
terday ? — I did not. 

1916. Do you know anything about men going 
away during the election ? — No, I never knew any- 
thing about it until after the election petition and 
during the trial. 

1917. Didn’t you hear until I tell you now of it, 
that the two Mulligans wei - e staying at M‘Dowell’s 
house in Henry-street ? — I heard of their being 
spirited away — at Carrick. 

1918. Did yon hear that they were staying at 
M‘Dowell ! s ? — I heard that they were spirited away, 
but not where they went to. 

1919. Do you know a man named Kavanagh of 
Dominick-street? — No, I don’t. 

1920. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — When you were 
canvassing for Major Knox, were you asked for 
money ? — No, never ; these persons I x-eferred to were 
the only persons I induced to vote for Major Knox ; 
I didn’t canvass anyone else. 

1921. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You ; said the 
late .Mr. Robinson was one of the persons you asked 
to vote for Major Knox. By the word “ late,” I sup- 
pose you mean some one who is dead? — Yes ; Mr. 
Robinson was disposed not to vote at all, as he was in 
the Education office. He was disposed to vote for 
Major Knox without my speaking to him at all, but 
he was delicate about voting at all. 

1922. What is your brother-in-law ? — He is in town 
here. 

1923. What is his name ?— Allen. 

1924. Had you to use any persuasion to make him 
. vote ? — I had not. I think you will find that Feeney 

swore at Carrick that it was Mr. Fawcett, and not I, 
gave him the money. 

1925. The Chief Commissioner said they were ready 
to hear from Mr. Waugh any explanation, or. any in- 
formation that would throw light on the matter, as the 
charge against him was a very grave one. 

1926. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Were you in court 
(at Carrick) when Feeney gave .his evidence ? — -I was. 

1927. And you heard him swear that it was Fawcett 
and not you offered him the money ? — Yes. 

1928. You have no doubt of that? — I have no doubt 
of it. When he mentioned my name, I stood up in the 
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box, and Mr. Macdonogh asked him “ Is that the man?” 
Feeney said, “ it is not.” 

1929. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did Feeney go 
up with you to Major Knox, on the occasion you went 
with the message to him ? — -He didn’t. 



1930. Why didn’t he, do you know? — He said he 
was afraid to go up then : he said he would go up im- 
mediately. 



October 6. 

Mr. Aaron 
Waugh. 



[The witness, J ohn Feeney, re-called.] 



1931. The Chief Commissioner. — Feeney, which of 
the two gentlemen offered you the £50 1 — Mr. Waugh. 

1932. Describe how he did it? — He put his left 
hand into his pocket, brought it out, and left it on my 
table. 

1933. Did he say anything ? — He said, “here’s £50 
if you come clown with us to Mrs. Hall’s.” 

1934. Do you say it was Mr. Waugh took the 
money out of his pocket, and not Mr. Fawcett ? — It 
was Mr. Waugh took it out. 



1935. Mr. Wawjh. — He swore at Garrick that it 
was Mr. Fawcett did so, as you will find on referring 
to the report. Besides, I never had a pocket at the 
right side of my coat. I always have it at my left. 

1936. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Mr. Waugh, did 
you use any persuasion to induce Feeney to come up 
with you ? — I did not, I thought he was anxious to go. 
He said he was afraid to go at the time, but he said he 
would go as soon as possible. 



John Feeney. 



William M‘Mullen was then sworn. 



The Chief Commissioner. — Before I examine you, I 
again tell you that if you tell the truth here to-day, 
you will be perfectly protected by our certificate 
against any consequences, civil or criminal ; and you 
will be protected by the law against any man who will 
dare to molest you. 

Mr. Commissiomr Byrne — You must tell the whole 
truth. 

1937. The Chief Commissioner. — M'Mullen, how 
long have you been living in Sligo ? — I think about 
ten years or eleven. Between ten and eleven years. 

1938. How long have you been a voter ?— This is 
the first time — last year. 

1939. You are rated jointly with your son, James 
M ‘Mullen ? — Yes. 

1940. And you live in the same house ? — The same 
house. At least — pardon me — I am on my oath and 
must speak candidly. In consequence of my son’s wife 
being out of her health, she was ordered to go to the 
country by the doctors. My son and I were then in 
the house ; he came back and forward to me the same 
as usual, and kept the two houses. 

1941. And you carried on your business there? — Yes. 

1942. What family had you living in your house ; 
who were living with you there ? — Myself alone. 

1943. Before the election did you get a man out of 
the poorhouse to assist in your business ? — There was 
a man that was a dyer ; he came on tramp here, and 
being on tramp fell sick in town, and was obliged to 
"o into the Infirmary ; and after he came out he 
applied to me for work, and I took him in as charity. 

1944. And you gave him his meals, not paying him 
any wages ? — Not at all ; we agreed for none. He 
came for his meals. 

1945. Do you remember before the last election, 
after Major Knox and Captain Flanagan were up in 
the town ? — I do ; yes. 

1946. Were you canvassed on both sides? — I was. 

1947. Did you promise to vote either way? — I did 
not promise to vote either one side or the other. I 
will inform you of this, that Major Knox came into 
me and shook hands with me three different times. 
My hands were black, and I says in joke, “ Pardon me, 
your honour, I have my gloves on.” “ I don’t care for 
that,” said he, “ and catched hold of my hand and shook 
it three different times, cheerfully.” Well, lie asked 
me for his interest, and I said I could not tell him. I 
would not give it. Then, after some time again, 
Captain Flanagan came in canvassing, and he asked 
me for my interest, and attempted to shake hands 
with me. I begged pardon, for my hands were soiled, 
but he caught hold of it very slightly— not so warmly, 
you know. He asked me for my interest ; I said “I 
am very glad, your honour, to see such a noble gentle- 
man in the field.” That was the word I used, so 
there was no more. There were three cheers given 
for me without, and they all went away and left me. 
That’s all. 

1948. The mob outside thought you were going to 



vote for him ? — I suppose so. I said I was glad to 
see such a noble gentleman in the field. 

1949. How long was that before the election?— 
Well, when they were canvassing. 

1950. Now, the week before the election did your 
son’s wife, who is now dead, speak to you about your 
going away ? — She did. I would not agree to it. 

1951. Who was the first person who spoke to you 
about your going away ? — Stokes. 

1952. Mr. Stokes, the saddler? — Yes. 

1953. Was that before yom- daughter-in-law spoke 
to you ? — Yes. 

1954. What did Mr. Stokes say to you ? — He fol- 
lowed me in the street and told me that he would see 
me all right if I would go his side, and wanted me to 
go down to my son’s at Ballytivnan. 

1955. Did he say what you were to get ? — Allow me, 
if you please. When I am coming out I will come out 
right. 

1956. I am sure you will, as every honest man does ? 
— I will tell the truth, and nothing but the truth. I. 
came here for that purpose, and I intend to do it. I 
have been badly treated. Very well. This Stokes 
tormented me in the way of coming down the street, 
following me, talking to me, and wanting to talk to me. 

I saw persons standing at the News Room, on the steps, 
and said to myself “ people will say I am going to sell, 
and I won’t be seen talking to this fellow.” I went 
away down towards Water’ s-lane, so as not to be seen 
or heard talking to him ; but before I went away he 
says, “ I am going down to see your son James.” 
“ Well,” 1 says, “ you can do that as you like.” So he 
went away ; and the first thing I heard next day was 
my son telling me that I was to go to Stokes’ that 
evening, and that lie was going to vote for Major 
Knox. “ Well,” I said to him, “ if you do it will be a 
bad job ; vote for nobody, and you will do best. So 
then he got me to go with him, and I went to Stokes. 
Stokes agreed to give me fifty pounds. He did not give 
me a halfpenny from that day to this. He has put me 
out of house and home, and I have nowhere at all now. 

1957. What day was it that Stokes, as you have now 
sworn, agreed to give you £50 ? — The very week before 
the election took place. 

1958. Where was it he made you that promise ? — In 
his own house, 

1959. Were he and you alone together, or was any- 
one by ? — My son. 

1960. Was the £50 to be given to you for both of' 
you going away ? — Fifty to me, and he was to give my 
son fifty. 

1961. That’s £100 for the two of you? — For the 
two of us ; and there are very few in Sligo that would 
not take it, of the poorer order, if they got the chance. 

1962. Did you there agree to go away for the £50 
a piece ? — Yes. 

1963. What arrangement was then made to take 
you away ? — They told me there would be a car for me, 
and so there was at Ballytivnan. 
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1964. To go by Bundoran and Enniskillen to 
Dublin 1 — Yes. 

1965. And you went to Dublin as your son told us 
on that Saturday 1 — Yes. 

1966. Did you get a letter ? — From Stokes — my 
son got a letter. 

1967. To whom do you remember? — I got no letter. 

1968. Did you see the direction ? —Or my daughter- 
in-law got it for anything I know. I don’t know 
which of them got it, but they have it betwixt them. 

1969. Did you get any money going away? — My 
daughter-in-law gave me ,£1 to pay my fare to Dublin, 
and my fare was clear for a car to Bundoran. 

1970. Was that all the money you got going away? 
— -That was all. 

1971. Your son got £1 also ? — I believe he did. 

1972. Had your daughter-in-law any more money 
that she got from Stokes ? — Not that I am aware of ; 

I believe not. 

1973. You believe not? — Yes, I do. 

1974. Then I presume she did not tell you she got 
any money from Stokes ? — She told me that was all 
she got. I don’t know any more. 

1975. Did she tell you she got £2 from Stokes ? — 
She did. 

1976. For your expenses? — She told me. 

1977. Now, when you arrived in Dublin, where did 
you go to first? — Well, that’s a question I could not 
really tell. My son got a cab, and he went with the 
cabman and took us to some house. 

1978. Did you go into the house or did you remain 
in the cab ? — I went into it. 

1 979. Did you see a gentleman there ? — I did not ; I 
saw women. 

1 980. Did your son see anyone that told him where 
to go to? — Not at the time that we entered. 

1981. What occurred then ; tell it your own way? 
— I went in there and there was a drop of tea for us, 
a cup of tea apiece, I believe, preparing ; and during 
the time a gentleman came in and we had a glass of 
punch after the tea. 

1982. Just go on, M ‘Mullen ; tell us your own way. 
Where did you go to then ? — He told me he could not 
entertain us. 

1983. You mean by that, keep you living there ? — 
He said he could not entertain us. I said, “ Where 
will we go?” We were then in Dublin, and I did not 
know where to go. Well, he said he would go with 
us and show us a place; so he took us to James 
M ‘Dowell’s in Henry-street and we stopped there. 

1984. Had you ever known M ‘Dowell befox-e? — 
Never. 

1985. Or the strange gentleman ? — Nor the strange 
gentleman. 

1986. What sort of looking man was he? — Well, 
I could not state ; a jolly, respectable-looking man. 

1987. What did he say to M'Dowell when he 
broxxglxt the two of you there ? — I don’t know. That 
was between themselves. I got plenty to eat and some 
drink, too, and was very comfortable. 

1988. Plenty to di-ink? — I did. 

1989. Every day? — Every day ; no doubt of it. 

1990. You were brought to M ‘Dowell’s on Mon- 
day lxight ? — I was brought to M'Dowell’s on Satux-day 
night. 

1991. On Saturday night — I made a mistake; and 
you remained there dux-ing that week until the polling 
was over — the polling was on Thursday ? — I could not 
tell you how long I was thei - e. 

1992. Had you and your son the one bed-room? — 
W e had. 

1993. And got your meals comfortably and respect- 
ably there at M'Dowell’s ? — Yes. 

1994. And were treated well ? — -Yery comfortably 
until such time as I got the cold shoulder and saw 
shyness. 

1995. You went away in the middle of November 
and the polling was on the 19th? — I suppose it was. 

1996. How long did you remain at M‘Dowell’s? — 
I could not tell. 



1997. Do you i-emember the hearing of the petition 
coming on ? — I do. 

1998. I suppose you read the papers regularly ? — I 
did not. 

1999. Well, but you heard about the petition com- 
ing on ? — I heard of some petition. 

2000. When you left Sligo what money of your own 
had you with you ; had you any money? — Well, as to 
that I could not say. 

2001. You had not very mxxch, I suppose ? — Well, 
I don’t know. That’s a question. I don’t know what 
I had. 

2002. It is a question that I want you to answer ? 
— Well, it’s a question. I know I had money of my 
own. 

2003. Did you get money from anybody before you 
left ? — Where ? 

2004. In Sligo ? — Not a shilling ; not a penny, nor 
a halfpenny. 

2005. When you got to Dublin did anyone give yoxi 
any money thei’e ? — No. 

2006. Did M'Dowell never give you any money? — 
No. Yes he did. I got five shillings from him one 
time. 

2007. Did anybody else give you any money ? — No. 

2008. Did anyone call to see you ? — Somebody came 
to see M'Dowell, but nobody came to see me to signify. 
There was no one coming for any good to me. 

2009. Don’t say “ to signify,” because we must de- 
cide on whether it signified or not. Did anyone come 
to see you while you were in M ‘Dowell’s ? — Many a 

2010. So I thought; who were they? — I could not 
say. It was a public room, and people were taking 
tea, or coffee, or dinners, or what they liked in it. 

2011. You don’t mean to say that people came there 
to look at you ? I mean, did any come to visit you ? 
— I had no visitors at all, more than people coming to 
get their lunch or such like, or their tea. 

2012. And used you to remain the greater part of 
the day in that tea-room ? — The greater part of the day. 

2013. You did?— I did. 

2014. And had breakfast, and luncheon, and dinner, 
and supper, over and over again ? — Yes , and I used 
to take a walk. 

2015. Do you know Dublin well? — I do not, more 
than that I have walked through it. 

2016. But you were there some long time? — I was. 

2017. Do yoxx remember the time your son went 
back to Sligo for a couple of days ? — I do. 

2018. Did you go with him to get the money for 
him to go back ? — I did not, nor I knew nothing about 
his coming here. 

2019. You did not know he was coming? — No; I 
was partly up all night uneasy about it, and when I 
saw the snow coming on I thought some accident had 
happened. 

2020. Do you know Mr. Hignell? — Well, I can’t 
say I know the man ; I don’t know you. 

2021. But you would know me again if yoxx saw me '! 
— Upon my wox-d I doix’t kxxow that ; if I saw you 
among fifty other men I don’t know if I coxxld pick 
you out. 

2022. Do yoxx know Hignell ? — I know him by sight. 

2023. That’s what I mean ; you know him by sight ? 
—Yes. 

2024. Did yoxx see Hignell ixx Dublin ? — I believe 
that’s the man — the gentleman that brought me to 
M ‘Dowell’s. 

2025. Did you see him more than once ? — Well, I 
did ; I saw him passing me in the street several timer-, 
and he would not speak to me — would not let on that 
he saw me. 

2026. How do you know it was Hignell that brought 
you to M ‘Dowell’s? — Hignell; oh, I did not mean 
Hignell ; I did not say I knew Hignell ; I know 
nothing about Higixell ; that’s a mistake ; I thought 
you said Kavanagh, or who brought me to M'Dowell’s. 

2027. Yery well ; do yoix know Kavanagh ? — Well, 
I say I don’t know him. 
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2028. But you would know him again if you saw 
him ? — I, perhaps, might. 

2029. Did you see him more than once? — I did, 
several times ; I saw him in Dublin passing me in the 
street, and he would not so much as look at me. 

2030. Did you try to speak to him ? — I did ; I 
wanted to speak to him. 

2031. And he would not speak to you ? — No — knew 
nothing about me. 

2032. He said he knew nothing about you ? — Knew 
nothing about me. 

2033. Do you remember that your son came back 
from Sligo to Dublin after having been here a couple 
of days ? — Do I remember ? 

2034. Do you remember your son going away from 
Sligo and coming to Dublin ? — Leaving Dublin and 
coming to Sligo ? 

2035. Leaving Sligo and going to Dublin ? — I do. 

2036. About how long was your son away? — I 
think he was away between two and three days ; I 
could not say the time. 

2037. Did he tell you that he had got any money 
from anyone ? — No, he did not. 

2038. How do you know the gentleman’s name was 
Kavanagh ? — I cannot say what his name was, only 
that my son told me. 

2039. That it was Kavanagh ? — Yes, I know nothing 
more. 

2040. When did your son tell you his name was 
Kavanagh? — When we were going to Dublin. 

2041. Did you spend any money of your own in 
Dublin 1 — I did. 

2042. About how much ? — That’s a question. 

2043. Well do you know about how much ? — That’s a 
question. I am not to criminate myself. I spent my 
own money, and surely that’s satisfactory enough. 

2044. Spending your own money could not by 
possibility criminate you, and I will take care that it 
shall not ? — I was not going to go away without some 
money on a journey like that. 

2045. Of course not. Did you know that you 
would be away for a long time ? — I did not. I thought 
I would be back in two or three days. 

2046. Did you bring a few pounds with you ? — I 
brought money with me of my own, besides the ,£1 I 
got from my daughter-in-law. 

2047. About how much of your own did you bring 
Mr. M ‘Mullen; you know you have sworn in the 

most solemn way to tell the whole truth here ? Well, 

I am not bound to criminate myself with my own 
money. 

2048. I tell you it cannot by possibility criminate 
you to tell me the truth about how much money you 
spent. I don’t ask you how you spent it, nor -will I 
allow that question to be put unless it be connected 
with the election? — It is not connected with the election. 

2049. No. Well, then, about how much did you 
spend ? — I am telling you the honest truth so far. 

2050. I believe you are up to this time ? — And as 
to my money that I had I am not going to explain it. 

2051. Had you £5 leaving Sligo ? — I don’t wish to 
explain what I had or had not. I paid every man 
twenty shillings in the pound until this unfortunate 
job came across me. 

2052. Very well. We will go on for the present. 
Did you afterwards leave Dublin and go to England ? 
—I did. 

2053. Were you friends -with M'Dowell all this 
time — was he friendly in taking care of you ? — Some- 
times, and sometimes very shy. 

2054. What made you go to England ? — Because he 
asked me to go. 

2055. Was that before the petition was tried in 
Garrick ? — I cannot say that. 

2056. Do you remember hearing about the petition ? 

— I do. 

2057 . And do you remember hearing about Major 
Knox being put out? — Well, I did — yes. 

2058. Where were you when you heard that? — I 
was in England at that time. 

S 
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2059. I suppose you saw that in the papers, or 
M ‘Dowell told it to you ? — I did not, it was told to me. 

2060. What town in England were you in when 
you heard that the Major was put out on a petition? 
— I could not say where I was ; but I was in Man- 
chester. 

2061. What other towns were you in? — T was in a 
place called Clithero ; and then I was very soon after 
that in Liverpool, and from there I was in Dublin. 

2062. Tell me what made you and your son go 
about the country in this way, in charge of M'Dowell 
— tell me now ?-— I had no trade here that signified at 
that time. I was doing very little business. I had a 
promise of ,£50 for wages — “ wages ” was the word 
that was spoken. He was to pay me £50 for wages 
— for carrying a note for him where he would send it. 

2063. Carrying a note for whom? — For Mr. Stokes. 
For carrying his note to where he would send it, he 
would give me £50, and also my son. 

2064. Did M'Dowell promise you any money also ? 
— Not at all. The man told me he never got a half- 
penny for our diet or lodging, or anything from any- 
body, and whom was he to get his money from ? 

2065. Did you and M'Dowell and your son live 
together while you were in Manchester — I mean 
breakfast and dine at the same table ? — Yes. 

2066. And the same while you were in Clithero ? — 
Yes. 

2067. And the same while you were in Liverpool ? 

2068. Had M'Dowell anything to do while you 
were on that trip except to mind you ? — I don’t 
know ; he had no call to mind me. 

2069. Well, but he was paying the hotel bills for 
yovi, though ? — I don’t know that either. 

2070. At all events you did not pay ? — I never saw 
him pay a shilling. 

2071. Did you pay anything ?— It might be like the 
poor sailor’s old hat ; he left money at many a place. 

2072. We don’t want to hear about the sailor. I 
want to know during the whole of this time did you 
pay any of the hotel bills ? — I did not. 

2073. Nor never will pay a farthing? — Oh, I don’t 
know ; maybe I will. I paid dearly enough for it. 

2074. That’s another matter. Who was it that 
said you must go to Clitherto when you were in 
Manchester 1 — No person said that. 

2075. Did you know where you were going to 
when you left Manchester 1 — I went anywhere they 
brought me. 

2076. ‘When you were leaving Dublin did you go 
by Holyhead to Manchester 1 — No, we went from 
Dublin quay. 

2077. To Liverpool? — Yes. 

2078. From the North-wall ? — I suppose so. 

2079. And from that to Manchester? — Yes, to 
Liverpool. 

2080. Did you know you were going to Manchester 
when you left Ireland for England ? — I did not know 
where I was going, only that they were taking me 
across the water. 

2081. And did you know where you were going to 
when you left Manchester for Clithero ? — For Clithero ? 

2082. Yes? — I could not say. I went where they 
liked to fetch me. 

2083. How long were you away altogether? In 

England? 

2084. Yes? — Well, I could not tell. 

2085. Were you a month? — Well, I dare say I 
was, at least. I think I was a month. 

2086. I tell you what will fix it in your memory 

how long was it after the petition was over that you 
came back from England to Ireland ? — Well I don’t 
know that ; I could not say that. 

2087. Was it a week or a fortnight — which? I 

could not say. 

2088. I must ask you when was it that your 
daughter-in-law died? — Well, that I don’t know. It 
was some time before I came home here to Sli«-o. 

2089. Were you and your son awav either in 

F 
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Dublin or England at the time that your daughter-in- 
law died 1 — I believe that my son was at home with 
his wife. I was in Dublin. .. 

2090. Did your son go more than once from Dublin 
to Sligo, or only once ? — I believe only once. 

2091. I suppose that at the time your poor daughter- 
in-law died lie came up while she was in her last 
illness 1— Yes, I believe it was something of that kind. 

2092. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — That was the 
time he was two or three days away ?— He was two 
or three days away. 

2093. The Chief Commissioner. — Have you de- 
manded £50 from anyone since you came back ?—! 
went to Stokes and demanded a settlement with him. 
Said he to me, “Will you go to Kingstown?’ 

2094. To Kingstown?— Yes; that was the answer 

he made me. I said, “ What do you mean by going 
to Kingstown ?” “ Why,” said he, “ don’t you know ; 

were you not talking about Kingstown to live there? 

I said “ No." . 1 „ 

2095. When was this conversation with b tones i 
Not past a fortnight or three weeks ago. 

2096. Was there any talk before about your going 
to Kingstown? — Not at all. 

2097. Did you understand by Kingstown to set up 

in business in Kingstown ? — I did not know what he 
meant; “But,” said he, “ you will have to go away 
there next week, or the week following, or perhaps 
this week.” , „ _ . . , 

2098. That is, this very week? — Yes ; he said, 

“ You will have to go next week, or, if not, perhaps 
you will have to go this very week.” 

2099. Did he say your son was to go too ? i sup- 
pose so. , , , 

2100. Did you understand from what had passed 

between you? — I suspected it was another “do” that 
he wanted, me to go off on. „ 

2101. Did you know at that time that the Com- 
missioners were coming down here to examine wit- 
nesses i — Yes, I did. 

2102. Was that after the advertisement had ap- 
peared in the Sligo papers on Saturday week, — did 
you hear about the advertisement in the Sligo papers ? 

I believe I did ; yes. 

2103. Was it that day that you went to Mr. 
Stokes ? — I went to him before that ; it is about a 
fortnight or three weeks ago. 

2104. At that time, you know, the Commissioners 
were coming down to sit here ? — Y es. 

2105. Did you speak to Mr. Stokes about that? — 

I did not. 

2106. Did he to you?— No ; but he asked me was 1 
going to live at Kingstown. 

2107. What did you say? — I said why? what 
should I go to Kingstown for ; what did I want to go 
to Kingstown for ? 

2108. Had you asked anyone else for any settle- 
ment about this business ? — I went to his house 
before ; I had no person to ask unless himself; I made 
no agreement with any person but Stokes ; I went to 
his house after I came home ; I think I came home on 
the 27th of May ; I went to his house on the 28th or 
the 29th, I am not certain which ; I was passing along 
the street, and saw a girl at the backdoor ; I asked 
her was Mr. Stokes in, and she said “ yes, she believed 
he was.” “Would you tell him,” said I, “that a 
person wants to speak to him.” So the gild went in, 
and came back and told me he was not in. “ Please, 

I said, “to tell Mr. Stokes that a person wants to 
speak to him.” Well, I stood talking with the girl, 
when two policemen came down and took me prisoner, 
took me to the barracks, and kept me there for an 
hour and a half or two hours, after which I came out ; 
I was charged before the magistrates, but did not 
appear. 

2109. Charged with what ? — With being drunk and 
assaulting Mr. Stokes ; I didn’t appear ; I was fined, I 
believe, lnilf-a-crown, or something of that kind. 

2110. You have fixed the date at which you came 
back at the 27th of May ? — Yes. 



2111 Then you were away from Sligo from Octo- 
ter till tie 27th of May t — The 27th of May. 

2112. You and your son came back together! — 

No, my son was at home long before me 

2113. Did you come from Dublin to bligo ! — i am. 

2114. How did you come?— Why, I was going to 
walk it; I had no means, and was obliged to pawn 

m7 2115 tC Where was it that M'Dowell parted from 

y 0U 1 Where did M'Dowell part from me? He 

went out, and I came away ; and he did not know 
that I was coming. 

2116 When you came back from England did you 
go again to live at MUotraU'i in Henry-street 1- 
I did. , ,, 

2117. How long were you there after you came 
back from England ?— I don’t know. 

2118. Were you there some time? — I was. 

2119. Were you there a month?— I dare say I was, 

nearly. . , 

2120. Did M'Dowell know you were going away ! 
—He did not know I was coming away at all for I 
gave him the slip — I hooked it. 

2121. How long before that did your son go !— My 
son was gone a good while before that. 

2122. Then you got no money from anyone in 
Dublin to bring you back to Sligo 1—1 did not. 

2123. Did M'Dowell know that for some time 

before this you had been without any money ? — He 
did, and I could not get a shave. I had not a penny 
to get shaved. ... , 

2124 How long were you m this way without 
money in M‘Dowell’s place?— Oh, long enough. I 
could not tell. Too long. 

2125. I don’t ask you how much money you had 
leaving Sligo, but how long was it before it was spent 
—did you spend it all in a couple of months t— Well, 

I think I was pretty well “ shook ” when I had to 
pawn my watch. 

2126. Is it still pawned in Dublin ?— N o. 

2127. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — How did you get 
your watch back ?— Oh, I got it back. I could not so 
much as finish to pay mv train from Dublin here when 
I came, so I lodged some of it and came to my son, who 
found the money and went and paid the remainder. 

2128. You pawned your watch in a Dublin pawn- 
office ? — -Yes, I did. 

2129. How did you get the money to release it— 

was it your own earnings, or did anybody give it to 
you? — No. _ 

2130. You earned the money yourself?—! did. 

2131. You were living at M'Dowell’s at the time 
you gave him the slip ? — I was. 

2132. Eating and drinking there ? — He and Ins wife 
went out, and when they went out I thought it was 
time for me to hook it. 

2133. What made you think they had an objection 
to let you go?— Well, perhaps they would hold me 
accountable for all the time I stopped there. 

2134. Oh, I understand. Were you not friendly 
with M‘Dowell?— Indeed I was not very friendly, nor 
with her either — that’s his wife. 

2135. When was it that he first began to be un- 
friendly, because you said he was friendly first ? He 

began to look very shy at me. 

2136. As soon as your money was all spent !— AU 
was nearly about gone, and when I would get tea 1 did 
not like old leaves in the teapot ; and I thought it was 

shy enough— that it was time to leave off. „ 

2137. You said you were taken up on the 29th of 

May would you know the two policemen who took you 

U p .’do you know their names ? — W ell, I don’t know. 

2138. Would you know them if you saw them?— 

Well, I believe — Mr. Darcy, I think, was one, and I be- 
lieve Mr. Burke was the other. _ 

2139. You believe Burke was one ? — I think he was. 

2140. Who was the other?— I might be mistaken, 

but I think it was Darcy. . 

2141. Is that the man?— Oh, I believe tins is tne 
gentleman. (Identifies a policeman. ) 
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2142. Did you never see Stokes between the 29th 
of May, when you were taken up, and the interview 
you had with him a fortnight ago ? — No ; I saw him at 
his door. 

2143. I dare say, but did you speak to him ? — No ; 
because he seemed to be laughing at me. 

2144. He thought he had got at the right side of you ? 
— He had the right side of me. He is in the habit of 
laughing generally at anybody when he thinks he is 
doing you. 

2145. What was it you first said to him when you 
came to him about a fortnight ago ? — I asked him was he 
going to settle with me. 

2146. Did you say anything about your making 
him settle with you now that the Commissioners were 
coming, or anything of that kind? — Oh, I did not. He 
says, “ Will you go to Kingstown ?” I said, “ What 
will I go to Kingstown for?” 

21 47. Did he make it appear that he would give you 
£50 if you did go to Kingstown — did he say anything 
about that?— No, he did not; but “would I go to 
Kingstown.” 

2148. You said you would not? — I said, “What 
would I go to Kingstown for ?” 

2149. Was that all? — “Well," he said, “you will 
have to go next week, or perhaps this week, before the 
week is out." 

2150. What did you say then ? — I looked at him. 

2151. Well, did he look at you ? — He did. 

2152. What happened then — surely you did not 
walk out simply without saying anything more? — I 
did. As I am whipped I am done — that was just my 
thought. 

2153. Have you seen Stokes since that? — I didn’t 
see him much since that more than at his door. 

2154. What was the last day you saw him in your 
town ? — Well, I could not say that. I did not see him, 
I think, hardly since I saw him in his shop the day I 
was speaking to him. 

2155. Oh, but you said you did see him ? — I might 
have seen him, but I did not pay any attention to the 
man, for I had got too plainly put about. 

2156. Were you present when the gentleman that 
you say took you first when you went to Dublin, went 
into M'Dowell’s? — Yes. 

2157. Did you all go into M'Dowell’s shop together? 
— Ay, but I had nothing to do with M'Dowell and 
that man afterwards — that gentleman. 

2158. No, but I mean this, that when that gentle- 
man whom you think is Kavanagh first took you into 
M'Dowell’s shop on Saturday night, did he go into 
M ‘Dowell's coffee-room along with you ? — Mj r son and 
I went up into the room where tea and coffee, and 
such like, is made. 

2159. Where did the gentleman go ? — They stopped 
below, and whatever they had I don’t know ; but they 
came up to me afterwards, and he said, “ I hope you 
will be comfortable here.” 

2160. Did you hear what the gentleman said to 
M'Dowell ? — No. 

2161. What did M'Dowell say to you first when he 
came up to you into that room — did he say, “Well, 
are you going to be a customer of mine,” or anything 
of that sort? — No ; he said, “ I hope you will be com- 
fortable — make yourselves comfortable.” 

2162. M‘Dowell never asked you for any money in 
payment ? — No, he did not. 

2163. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you know of 
any other elector having gone away to avoid voting 
like yourself? — Well, I do not. I am not acquainted 
with it more than I know that parties in town here, I 
am told, went away. 

2164. Wliat parties? — Well, I cannot say their 
names ; I am not acquainted with the people. I am 
only here in town about ten years, and I am a man that 
generally kept myself to myself. I had very little to 
do with any people. I don’t know their names, nor 
who they are, nor what they are. 

2165. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Were any threats 
used to you to make you vote for Captain Flanagan 
before you went away? — There were. 

s 



2166. Could you give me the names of any persons 
who said you must vote for him ? — Well, I could not 
give the names of a mob of persons. 

2167. Was there nobody besides the mob — nobody 
at the head of it ; I don’t want you to tell of a mob 

of persons shouting about you, but did nobody else ? 

Well, I was told that if I did not go “ the right way” 
— and which the right way is I don’t know — I would 
catch it. 

2168. Was that told you by any supporter of Cap- 
tain Flanagan’s ? — Not at all — no voter at all ; I don’t 
believe he was a voter. 

2169. He might be a friend? — Not at all — only a 
well-wisher. 

2170. What did you understand by that — that he 

wanted you to vote for Captain Flanagan or for Major 
Knox? — Well, I don’t know. If I did not vote for 
the right side 

2171. Yes, but what do you think he meant by the 
“ light side ?” — I could not say. That is a question. 
I might imagine. 

2172. Tell us what you imagine ? — That I knew him 
to be as far as I thought a Flanagan’s man. 

2173. Could you give me the name of anybody now 
who said that ? It is not every day that a man is told 
that he will catch it. Can you recollect one or two 
names ? — As to that I could not. 

2174. Come, now, try it, I think you will tell me. 
Recollect you are sworn to tell the whole truth ? — Yes, 
but I am not to do any harm to myself. 

2175. No harm will be done to you ? — If I mention 
names perhaps my head will pay for it. 

2176. I am bound to tell you that you must mention 
names, or harm will come to you. You are bound to 
answer all these questions ? — Well, if you will secure 
my life I will tell names. 

2177. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you remember 
any person who threatened you ? You are bound to 
tell it to the Court, because you are on your oath, and 
in the interest of public justice. Do you now remem- 
ber any man that threatened you? — Well, I cannot 
say much on that because there was no threatening to 
signify. 

2178. No threatening to signify? — No, not of any 
consequence. 

2179. Were you put in any fear by what was said 
to you? — No, not a bit. 

2180. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — When you got 
the five shillings from M‘Dowell, what did you say to 
him or he to you ? Do you remember what you said 
when you were asking for the five shillings — what did 
M‘Dowell say to you or you to him ? — When M‘Dowell 
gave me the five shillings he said nothing to me con- 
cerning it but only “ here’s five shillings.” 

2181. What did you say to him; did you say, 

“ Major Knox will make it good to you,” or something 
of that sort? — No, I did not mention Knox, nor he to 

2182. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you ever ap- 
ply to anyone else for compensation for all you 
suffered ? — I did. 

2183. To whom? — I went to Major Knox himself. 

2184. When?— While I was in Dublin. 

2185. Where was it that you saw the Major ? — At 
his own office or place. There are two offices up stairs. 

I asked a boy could I see the Major. He said, “ You 
cannot now go in, but if you sit there you will see him 
coming out after a while.’’ So I waited till he came 
out, and then got up and spoke to him. “ Pray, sir,” 
said he, “ who are you ?” I told him that I was 
M'Mullen, from Sligo. “ Oh,” he says, “ did you vote 
for me?” I said, “No, yoxu- honour, I did not.” 

“ Oh, well,” he says, “ what have I to do with you, go 
on about your business ; what have I to do with you ? 

I don’t know you.” So I had to go away then. 

21S6. Did you tell him that you were living with 
M ‘Dowell? — No, I did not. He had nothing to do 
with M'Dowell nor with me either, no more than that 
I got my victuals. 

2187. Was it before or after you went to England 
that you saw Major Knox ? — Before I went to England. 

F 2 
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2188. Was that the only time you saw Major Knox ? 
— I saw him again, and he ordered me not to be coming 
there any more. 

2189. Was that at the newspaper office that you saw 
him? — Yes. 

. 2190. Both times?— Both times; upstairs m Ins 

office. 

2191. What did you say to him the second tune ! — 

I told him that I was very hard up for money, that I 
had no means or ways to get home. “Well,” he, says, 

“ I cannot help it ; I know nothing about you f and 
he told me to come back no more there. 

2192. Now, did you apply to anyone else for com- 
pensation besides Mr. Stokes and Major Knox %— No, 

I did not. 

2193. Did you write to anyone ?— No, I did not. 

2194. Or your son?— Never wrote to any person. 

2195. Or your son? — I don’t know what my son 
did. Not to my knowledge. 

2196. Do you now expect to be paid anything by 
anyone ? — Expect ? 

2197. Yes ; to be paid ? — I do not. 

2198. You do not ? — No. Though at the same time 
it would only be wages. 

2199. The Chief Commissioner. — And do you now 
believe you wont be paid ? — I don’t believe I will ever 
be paid. 

2200. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you say just 
now that Major Knox knew nothing of your being at 

M'Dowell’s ? I don’t know, but I never mentioned 

M‘Dowell to him nor he to me ; but he told me not to 
come there any more, that he knew nothing about me. 

2201. The Chief Commissioner. — Why did you not 
tell him you were at M'Dowell’s ? — I don’t know. 

2202. Why did you not tell the Major what kept 
you in Dublin? — No I did not. 

2203. Why did you not ? — I did not tell him any- 
thing about the 

2204. Why didn’t you ? — Because I thought that 

he would know himself if I was anything connected 

2205. Did you not then tell him of any claim you 
had on him or of what you had done ? — I did tell him 
that I had come away on his account. 

2206. And that you were a voter ? — And that I was 
a voter, and came away on his account and did not 
vote against him. “ Oh,” he said, “ you did that of 
your own accord ; I have nothing to do with you.” 

2207. Did you mention Stokes’s nametohim? — I did. 

2208. What did you say about Stokes to the Major? 
— “ I have nothing to do with him,” he said. 

2209; What did you tell him about Stokes? — I 
told him I came away on Stokes’s account, that Stokes 
was the person who enticed me to come away. 

2210. Did you tell him that Stokes had made you 
any promise ? — I told him that he had promised to give 
me .£50. 

2211. Did you tell him that he had promised your 
son £50 also ? — I did not mention my son. 

3212. But you told him that Stokes had promised 
you £50 ? — Yes. 

2213. What did Major Knox then say? — He said, 
“ Well, what have I to do with that? ” “ scandalous,” he 
said, “ scandalous, scandalous.” 

2214. Did you go away and avoid voting because 
you were promised £50 ? — I went away as much to get 
out of the road as anything else. 



2215. Would you have gone away if you had not 
been promised the £50 ?— Well I don’t know that. I 
don’t know whether I would vote for any person or not 
at the same time. 

2216. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You have said 
that you went away because you wanted to get out of 
the way ; was that because you were frightened by the 
things said to you?— Well, I thought it would be a 
troublesome place. 

2217. Was it because you were— I wont say fright- 
ened — but partly on account of what was said to you ? 
—Well, I am not a man that’s very easily frightened. 

2218. No, you don’t seem as if you were ; still you 
say that all you wanted was to get out of that, and 
that you were glad to get the opportunity of getting 
away, and of course you were glad to get the promised 
£50 too ? — 1 was glad to get the promise of both. 

2219. But was the reason, partly the reason at least, 
why you wanted to go away, the threats used? — Well, 

I wanted to go away out of the road, for I did not 
want to have anything to do with voting. 

2220. Was it partly on account of the threats that 
were used to you, that you would “ catch it,” as you 
know people said? — Yes. 

2221. Was it partly on that account — did you think 
it possible you would catch it ? — Well, I was afraid my 
son should vote for Major Knox ; and if he did I 
thought he would be beaten ; and in consequence of 
that I advised him not to do it ; and I wished to go 
away. 

2222. I suppose you thought that if you voted for 
Knox you would be beaten too? — No, I did not in- 
tend it. 

2223. To vote for Major Knox?— No, I had no 
intention of doing it, nor would not do it. 

2224. Did not people tell you that if you did vote 
for Major Kn ox you would be beaten? — No, but they 
expected I would go the right way. 

2225. If you had voted for Major Knox do you 
think you would have been beaten ? — I don’t know 
that. 

2226. But I want to know what you think? — I was 
not here to try them. 

2227. No, you were not, but if you had been? — I 
cannot say as to that. 

2228. What do you think ?— That’s a question I 
could not decide, because I was not here to try. If I 
had been here perhaps I might have got a pelt or two. 

2229. At the time you went away what did you 
think about the chance of your being beaten if you 
voted for Major Knox? — I did not think anything 
of it. I thought about going away. 

2230. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Would you 
have voted if the town had been perfectly quiet, and if 
there had been no violence ? — I did not see any dis- 
turbance in the town previous to my going away. I 
went away the week before, and I heard children and 
such as that shouting. 

2231. The question I asked you is, would you have 
voted if the town had been perfectly quiet ?— If the 
town had been perfectly what? 

2232. Quiet?— I would— yes; but I saw nothing; 
I only believed that it would be a disturbed town ; 
and to avoid that I went away, on that account as 
much as the other — perhaps more so. 

[The witness withdrew.] 



Robert Stokes was called but did not answer. 

Mr. Commissioner Heron— Mr. Stokes, we all know, until he and others whose names have been mentioned 
is a respectable man in the town of Sligo, carrying on have been examined. Therefore it would be much 
business here ; and he and everyone else must know better for him to attend at once, 
that this Commission of Inquiry will not terminate 
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Mr. John Fawcett 

2233. The Chief Commissioner. — What position do 
you hold in Sligo? — I am assistant master in the 
Diocesan school. 

2234. Do you know Mr. Waugh ? — Yes. 

2235. Did you take any part for Major Knox at the 
election? — None, whatever. 

2236. Did you canvass anyone? — No. 

2237. Do you know a man named J ohn Feeney ? — 
I saw him twice — once here, and once in Garrick. 
That’s all I know. 

2238. You saw him the evening before the polling? 
— Yes, I did. 

2239. What made you call on him? — I had been 
with Mr. Waugh, during the day ; and he told me, he 
had to go up to the barracks to see some man there. 

2240. When did he tell you that? — It was, as well 
as I recollect, about eight o’clock in the evening when 
I went up with him. 

2241. Why did you go with him ? — Merely because 
he asked me. 

2242. You did not know the man ? — I knew nothing 
about him. 

2243. Did you wait in one of the rooms of Feeney’s 
house till he came in ? — Yes, we both waited together 
in the same room. 

2244. Why did you wait? — Simply because he 
waited. He said there was no necessity for any going 
out, and I stopped there. 

2245. Was there any disturbance in the town that 
evening? — Yes, there was. 

2246. Was it advisable that you two friends should 
keep together ? — Well, that was not exactly the reason 
why we kept together. 

2247. What was your reason ? — Simply because 
we had been together during the day. 

2248. What were you doing during the day? — I 
could hardly say — walking about. We did nothing 
in connexion with the election whatever except on 
that occasion. 

2249. Did you or Mr. Waugh offer any money to 
Feeney on that evening ? — Not a farthing. I did not ; 
and I am sure he did not ; and I heard evexy word 
that was spoken between them. 

2250. Did you yourself speak to Feeney ? — I merely 
said, “ Good night,” when I Vas leaving. 

2251. You did not speak to him before? — No, not 
a word. 

2252. What was it that Mr. Waugh said? — He 
said that Major Knox had sent him up to him ; and 
he gave him Major Knox’s card, saying that he would 
wish to see him about nine o’clock. I really forget 
whether it was to be at Mrs. Hall’s or the Victoria 
Hotel. He said he was afraid to go, but promised 
afterwards that he would come down at nine o’clock. 

2253. You did not know Feeney at all ? — I might 
have seen him, but I never took any notice of him 
before. 

2254. Did you know or hear how he was going to 
vote ? — No ; I did not know anything about him until 
that moment. 

2255. Did Mr. Waugh speak of him as a doubtful 
voter ? — He did not. I don’t believe he spoke a word 
to me about him. He said he wanted to see some 
man for Major Knox. When we arrived at the barrack 
he said it was the canteen master, and we went into 
the barrack through mistake. A sergeant showed us 
about the place — at least we were shown about the 
place by some man at the gate, and also the sergeant 
of the guard, and he brought us to this Feeney, who 
lives outside the barrack. 

2256. How long were you in Feeney’s house ? — I 
think a quarter of an hour. We had to wait some 
time before he came in. He had been out. 

2257. How long were you in the room with Feeney ? 
— About five or six minutes, as well as I can recollect. 

2258. Was the man unwilling to come to where 
Major Knox was ? — Oh, he seemed perfectly willing, 
but said he was afraid on account of the mob. 



sworn and examined. 
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2259. Was there any serious disturbance going on? 0 0 er ‘ 

— I did not see any, but I believe there was. Mr. John 

2260. Mi - . Commissioner Byrne. — Now, when you Fawcett, 
were leaving the room did you say anything to him 
before wishing him good-bye ? — I did not, as well as I 

can l-ecollect. I spoke nothing to him about the elec- 
tion. I stood in one part of the room while Mr. 

Waugh was speaking to him. The whole thing occupied 
a few minutes, until we went away, and he said he 
would be down. 

2261. Do you remember what you yourself said on 
that occasion? — When I went to Feeney’s first? 

2262. Yes ? — Oh, I said nothing. Mr. Waugh 
asked was he in, and the woman said he was not. The 
sergeant had taken the trouble of coming up to show 
us the place, and I told the man to give him a glass 
of beer ; and that was all I said. 

2263. You went to him for the purpose of bringing 
him up to Major Knox ? — I did not know it was for 
that purpose. I would have gone even had I known 
that ; but I really did not know it was for that purpose 
till we went into the house. 

2264. Did you give him any advice on that occasion ? 

— -Not a bit, as well as I recollect. 

2265. As well as you recollect ? — Yes. 

2266. Would’ you try now? — Well, I could safely 
say I did not give him any advice. 

2267. Did you tell him not to come up to Major 
Knox ? — I did not. 

2268. When you were leaving the room ? — I did 
not. 

2269. You were examined at the trial of the elec- 
tion petition for the town ? — Yes. 

2270. Do you remember, at that election petition 
saying, that when you were leaving the room you told 
him not to come to Major Knox? — I did not say any 
such thing ; I am positive I did not say it. 

2271. You are positive? — Yes, perfectly positive. 

2272. Listen to this — “ Question No. 4408,” — 

Have you told us. all that occurred ? — My conversa- 
tion with the man consisted . of five words. When I 
was leaving the room I told him not to come. I 
would not know the man. now if I saw him. I have 
not seen him since. I heard the whole conversation 
between him and Mi - . Waugh? — I don’t even know 
now what that refers to. 

2273. When I was leaving the room I told him not 
to come ? — It is not likely when I went with Mr. 

Waugh that I would tell him not to come. 

2274. Don’t you know what that “not to come” 
refers to ; could it refer to anything about going back 
to Major Knox? — I don’t know really. I don’t re- 
member saying that at Carriek, because I am positive 
I did not say it. 

2275. Would you tell me this, “ when I was leav- 
ing the room I told him not to come,” what’s the 
meaning of that, in your opinion ? — That’s what I can- 
not tell, the meaning of it. 

2276. You swear that? — I swear that I cannot. 

2277. You were aware during the conversation that 
the object of your going was to bring him to Major 
Knox ? — Yes, when I left the house I was aware of 
that. 

2278. You now say that you don’t understand what 
the meaning of this expression here — “ not to come ” 

— is? — No, seeing that I went up with a friend of 
Major Knox’s, I don’t see the meaning of my advising 
the man not to come to Major Knox. At least if I 
should have said anything, it would have been the 
opposite. 

2279. The Chief Commissioner. — Tell me, Mr. 

Fawcett, did you hear all that passed' between him 
and Mr; Waugh ? — I heard every word. There was 
very little passed. 

2280. How far were you from them ? — The room 
altogether was about seven or eight feet square. 

2281. It was a small room? — A very small room. 

2282. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Could Mr. 
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Waugli have laid down a pile of notes on the table 
without your observing it during that interview ? — He 
could not possibly. Besides, the man swore that it was 
I, in Cai-rick. 

2283. The Chief Commissioner.— How do you know 
that 1 — I was there. 

2284. You were not here to-day while he was under 
examination. How do you know what he swears 



now? — Oh, I was speaking to Mr. Waugh, and he told 
me that. 

2285. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Was the man 
willing to go to Major Knox? — Yes, he seemed perfectly 
willing. The reason he gave for not going was that he 
was afraid he would be beaten on the way — that is, for 
not going immediately, not going at nine o’clock. Yes. 

[The witness withdrew.] 



Constable Patrick Burke sworn. 



2286. The Chief Commissioner. — You heard the 
witness, M'Mullen, say that you were one of the 
constables who arrested him ? — I did. 

2287. Did you arrest him ? — I did not arrest him 
at all. 

2288. Was he arrested? — He was arrested, and I 
was in the barrack when he came. 



Constable John 

2291. The Chief Commissioner. — Was it you that 
arrested the witness M‘ Mullen ? — Yes. 

2292. What was he doing at the time you arrested 
him ? — He was drunk in the street. 

2293. Were you on duty at the time ? — No. 

2294. Who suggested to you to arrest him? — A 
gentleman, a very respectable-looking man, whom I had 
seen walking a day or two previously with Mr. Stokes, 
came to the barrack and said that M'Mullen was giving 
them great annoyance, — I think he said he was break- 
ing in the door ; I went down with police and found 
M‘Mullen drunk in the street and disorderly, and I 
arrested him. 

2295. Who was the gentleman who brought word 
to you to the barrack? — I don’t know ; he was a 
stranger ; but I saw him walking with Mr. Stokes. 



2289. Who charged him ? — As well as I can recol- 
lect I think it was Constable Darcy. I can ascertain 
by the book. 

2290. Was the man intoxicated ? — He was. 



Darcy sworn. 

2296. You mean that he is not a gentleman in 
business in Sligo ? — He is not. 

2297. 1 presume you know most of the people here ? 
— I do. 

2298. Was he walking with Mr. Stokes?— Yes, I 
saw him walking with Mr. Stokes. 

2299. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Was M'Mullen 
committing any outrage at the door ? — No, he was not ; 
he was not near the door at that time ; he was -within 
fifteen or twenty yards of it. 

2300. The Chief Commissioner. — He was drunk and 
disorderly, and in your opinion you were quite right 
in arresting him ? — Yes. 

[The witness then withdrew.] 



Mrs. Eliza Graham sworn. 



2301. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you know Mr. 
Stokes? — Yes. 

2302. Do you remember being examined at Garrick ? 
—Yes. 

2303. I believe you have some post care at your 
hotel in Sligo? — Yes. 

2304. Did Mr. Stokes hire any cars from you ? — 
Yes, two. 

2305. For what morning? — One to bring the 
M'Mullens. 

2306. Did he tell you that ? — He did not tell me at 
the time ; I did not know whom the car was for. 

2307. How did you know it was for M'Mullen? — I 
did not know whom they were for at the time. 

2308. Did he tell you afterwards ? — The boy told 
me afterwards. 

2309. Who was the boy ? — My servant. 

2310. Sandy M'Gowan ? — Yes. 

2311. One car was for M'Mullen? — Yes. 

2312. For whom was the other car? — I don’t re- 
member his name. 

2313. Was it Sliiels? — Yes, that’s the man. 

2314. At what hour were those cars to leave Sligo? 
— At a very early hour. 

2315. On the Saturday morning before the polling? 
— Well, I could not tell the date; my book was 
brought away ; I think, as well as I can remember, it 
was on the 15th of November. 

2316. The polling day, I may tell you, was the 19th 
of N ovember. Did you charge the car originally to Mr. 
Stokes ? — I did. 

2317. Did you afterwards alter that? — I did. 

2318. By whose directions ? — By my own. 

2319. Why ? — I was afraid I would get into trouble 
when I heard who the parties were that went away on 
the car ; and as soon as I found that out, I changed 
the name. 



2320. Who paid you for those cars ? — I am not paid 
at all. 

2321. Did you ever bill anyone for them? — I sent 
a bill to Mr. Stokes, and I was not paid. 

2322. When did you send the bill to Mr. Stokes ? — 
I could not exactly say when. 

2323. Who told you the hour at which the car was 
to leave ? — Mr. Stokes. 

2324. Where did he make the engagement? — In my 
own house. 

2325. When did he make the engagement? — The 
day before they were wanted. 

2326. What were the instructions he gave ? — That 
the car that was to go for M'Mullen was to go to 
Ballytiven ; that it was to get two pax-ties thex-e ; and 
that it was to take them to Bundoran. That’s all I 
know about it. 

2327. Did he give you any pass-wox-d, or was any 
pass-word given to yoix, by which the pax-ties were to 
be known at Ballytiven ? — Thex-e was a light to be in 
the window. 

2328. Was there any word about the “Golden 
Rappers ” ? — That was for the other cax-. 

2329. Tom Slxiels’ car? — Yes. 

2330. And there was to be a light in the window 
for M ‘Mullen’s car?— Yes. 

2331. Did you ever ask Mr. Stokes for payment 
besides sending in your bill? — No, I did not. 

2332. How much was the bill that you sent into 
him ? — Well, I could not exactly say. I changed the 
bill in the books as well. I put only the regular price 
down for the cars, 8s. 6c?. to Ballytiven, seventeen 
miles. I changed that in the book as well . as his 
name. 

2333. Did you on that Friday evening when the 
cars were engaged know they were for voters ? — No, 
I did not know they were for voters. I did not know 
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-who was gone on the first car until three or four days 
after. 

2334. Who told yon that ? — My hoy told me that 
it was M ‘Mullen. I heard that M'Mullen was gone, 
hut I did not know that it was on my car until two 
or three days afterwards. 

2335. About the car for Shiels — was there any sign 
for it ? — There was : the “ Golden Rappers.” 

2336. Is that the name of a real place? — Yes, it is. 

2337. Where is that? — At Mr. Wynne’s gatehouse. 

2338. Near Hazlewood? — Yes. 

2339. Did Mr. Stokes say anything to you about 
the “ Golden Rappers " at any time ?— Nothing, only 
that that was the sign the boy was to give. 

2340. To the man he met on the road ? — He was. 

2341. When did he tell you that ? — The day he was 
engaging the car. 

2342. Was that Friday ? — I don’t know what day 
it was. I don’t know was it Friday. I could not ex- 
actly say the date ; but the date is in the book. 

2343. What is the claim you have against Mr. 
Stokes for these cars? — Well, I intended to charge 
him a pound a day for them. 

2344. How many days were they out?— There were 
only the two days for the two cars. 

2345. Did you originally make a charge of .£1 a day 
for the cars 1 — I did first, but I afterwards changed it. 

2346. Where was Shiel’s car to go? — To Manor- 
liamilton. 

2347. When did you make the alteration in the 
book? — As soon as I heard they were voters that went 
away on the cars I changed it lest I might get into 
any trouble myself. I did not think I would be sum- 
moned or I would not have changed it. 

2348. When did you hear that Shiels had gone 
away ? — The day the car was applied for. 

2349. Who told you ? — Mr. Stokes. 

2350. What did he tell you about Shiels? — That he 
was to come, and that a car was to be ready for him, 
I think, at six in the morning. 

2351. At the time that Stokes engaged the car for 
Shiels did he tell you that Shiels was the man to go 
away on it? — Yes, as well as I can recollect. 



2352. You knew then that Shiels was a voter? — - Second Day. 
Y es 

2 3 o 3 . Had you any other cars ordered? — Not for 

the borough election. Mrs. Eliza 

2354. You are quite sure? — Quite sure. Graham. 

2355. When you say for the borough election, you 
mean to bring voters out of town? — No, sir, not one. 

2356. Were there any voters in your house ? — Not 
one ; I had no voters in my house at all. 

2357. Do you know anything about those men who 
were brought away ? — I know nothing in the world 
about them. 

2358. Except these two? — Except the two cars I 
know nothing about them. 

2359. How soon after the election was it that you 
made the alteration ? — It was before the election I 
made the alteration as soon as I found out — no, I beg 
pardon, it was not ; it was as soon as I heard about 
the — 

2360. Petition ? — Yes; I got frightened lest I should 
get into any trouble about it. 

2361. Were all the entries in the book made by 
yourself? — Every one. 

2362. Did you tell Mr. Stokes you had altered his 
name to Starkie ? — I never told him, indeed, nor he 
never told me to change it, but I did it of my own free 
will. 

2363. Did you order the man who took Shiels to 
engage another car from Manorhamilton to Enniskillen? 



2364. Ar e you liable for that? — Yes, I am, when I 
ordered it. 

2365. Have you billed Mr. Stokes for it? — Oh, yes, 
I billed him for it, for I paid the man since. 

2366. How much did you pay him ? — I think, as 
well as I recollect, it was 10s. 

2367. Whom did you pay for it? — Mr. Johnston, 
the proprietor of the car. 

2368. That is a claim of yours also against Mr. 
Stokes ? — Yes. 

2369. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Mr. Stokes never 
denied his liability for the cars ? — Oh no, sir, he did not. 

[The witness withdrew]. 



Daniel H‘Gowan sworn and examined. 



2370. The Chief Commissioner. — You were in the 
employment of Mrs. Buchanan, now Mrs. Graham, in 
November last? — Yes. 

2371. Were you the man that drove the car that 
carried away John Shiels? — Yes. 

2372. Who was the man that drove the car that 
carried away the M ‘Mullens ? — I am the man. 

2373. W r as it you drove the two cars? — Yes. 

2374. On what day did you drive the one, and on 
what day did you drive the other ? — To the best of my 
opinion on a Saturday morning I drove the M ‘Mullens, 
and on a Sunday morning Shiels. 

2375. You told about the M'Mullens at the election 
petition trial? — Yes. 

2376. What instructions did you get about Shiel’s 
car ? — I was to start, I think, about 6 o’clock. 

2377. Who told you that?— The mistress, and I was 
to get this man on the road, and he was to ask me was 
this the way to the “ Golden Rappers,” and I said, “ all 
right, step up ; ” so I did so, and up he got, and I 
brought him to Manorhamilton. 

2378. Did you know him? — I never knew him, nor 
saw him to my knowledge before the morning. 

2379. Did you know he was a voter ? — I understood 
he was. 

2380. From whom? — It was my own opinion; I 
was thinking he was. 

2381. Did you drive anyone else out of town about 
that time ? — None but the M'Mullens to my knowledge. 

2382. Did you drive anyone on the Monday? — 
Well, I might have driven people on the Monday and 
Tuesday. 

2383. Did you drive anyone over to Manorhamilton 
on the Monday ? — 



2384. On the Monday? — Well, I don’t recollect 
that I did. I might have gone to Manorhamilton. I 
never passed much remarks on the people I would 
drive that way. 

2385. On your oath did you drive anyone to Manor- 
hamilton or Bundoran on either the Monday, Tuesday, 
or Wednesday — the polling day was on Thursday ? — 
Not answered. 

2386. On your oath did you or did you not ? — On my 
oath I could not swear whether I did or not. I did 
not mind what I drove on the Monday, Tuesday, or 
Wednesday ; on my oath I could not remember what 
cars I drove. 

2387. Was it the mistress only told you about the 
“ Golden Rappers ? — There were more than she told 

2388. Do you know Mr. Sherry ? — Yes. 

2389. Did he give you a piece of paper? — He did. 

2390. When ? — The Saturday night before I went 
with Shiels. 

2391. What did he tell you to do with it? — He 
told me to give it to the man I would get up. 

2392. What was on that piece of paper do you 
know? — Well, I think, to the best of my opinion, he 
was going to stop at the Black Lion before that, and 
this was to go from Manorhamilton direct to Ennis- 
killen. I do not know exactly what was on the paper. 

2393. That Mr. Cherry gave you? — Yes. 

2394. Did you see Mr. Stokes at all about either of 
those two cars ? — Not about the ears. I did not see 
him. I saw him, of course, often at times. 

2395. Did Mr. Stokes give you any instructions 
about these voters ? — Well, he gave me no instructions, 
only before I went with them he asked me were all 
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the horses and cars in order ; and he said he might 
want a car, and to be in readiness. That is all the 
instructions he gave me, the same as any other person 
would do. 

2396. Where was it Mr. Cherry gave you the piece 
of paper? — In Mr. Stokes’s. 

2397. Upstairs was it? — No, not upstairs ; in a 
little room. 

2398. How long were you in Mr. Stokes’s house ? — 
I could not say how long. — 

2399. Who told you to go there? — Well, it was the 
mistress ; the mistress told me. 

2400. Did you go in by the back door? — I don’t 
know what door. I cannot remember what door I 
went in at, but I was in it any way, and I came out 
at the front door, the hall door. 

2401. I suppose when you came to Manorhamilton 
Shiels went on ? — He did ; I saw him going on a car 
as soon as the horse was fed and prepared. 

2402. Was there any other man on the car with the 
M'Mullens ? — No, not one but the two. 



2403. Was there anyone on the car with Shiels ? — 
No, only me. 

2404. Where did you leave the M'Mullens?— In 
Bundoran. 

2405. In whose house ? — Well, I dropped them off 
on the public road, and I went to a house to feed the 
horse. They came on, and were a while sitting in it 
along with Mr. Moffatt, at Bundoran, where I gene- 
rally feed when I go to Bundoran. 

2406. Did you know young M ‘Mullen ? — I did 
not. 

2407. Do you now know that the two men were 
the two M ‘Mullens ? — Yes. 

2408. I suppose you saw them examined yesterday 
and to-day ? — Yes. 

2409. And those are the two men you drove ? — I 
knew the old man, I did not know the young one. 

2410. You did not know the son ? — No. 

[The witness withdrew.] 



Mcvry Dunlevy sworn and examined. 



2411. The Chief Commissioner. — What is your hus- 
band’s name ? — Thomas Dunlevy. 

2412. Does he carry on business? — He is a trades- 
man — a stucco-plasterer. 

2413. How long has he been a voter of the borough ? 
— The last election was the first time. 

2414. Do you remember after the election began, 
and when Captain Flanagan and Major Knox were 
canvassing ? — Yes. 

2415. Did you know these gentlemen before the 
election ? — No. 

2416. When first did you know Major Knox? — It 
was before the election. 

2417. Who introduced you to him ? — Mr. Pollock. 

2418. How long before the election was that ? — It 
was before the revision. 

2419. When they called at that time, did they call 
at your house ? — Yes. 

2420. Was your husband at home? — No. 

2421. It was you they canvassed? — They came in. 

2422. What was said about the election then to you ? 
— First of all, Mr. Pollock, and after a while Mr. 
Phibbs, came in, and Mr. Pettit. The Major shook 
hands with me, and stood a little bit in in the shop. 
I still stayed in the front, and Mr. Pettit looked about, 
and beckoned me a little back from Mr. Pollock. He 
asked me would my husband take a situation in Dublin ; 
I said that I did not know, that he was not at home. 
I told him then that we were poor-, and the Major said 
if I wanted to see him privately I could see him at Mr. 
Knox’s, at the Mall. He made a motion with his 
hand, and I said no more. He asked me what trade 
he had ; I told him he was a stucco-plasterer. He 
asked where was he at present ; I told him he was 
working at Glenfarn chapel. He asked me when he 
would be home ; I said I did not know. He told me 
to •write for him ; I told him I would write, and he 
would be home by Saturday night, and so I did. 

2423. Did you tell him nothing about your circum- 
stances ? — Well, not at that present time. I called up 
to Mr. Knox’s that evening on the Mall, and I did not 
see Major Knox — I was told he was not in ; and I 
made it my business the next morning, about nine or 
half-past nine, as well as I can recollect, to go up ; and 
after a while staying in the hall, Tom Brennan went 
upstairs. During my time in the hall, and after Mr. 
Smith of the Mall came out of the parlour and went 
upstairs, the Major opened the door and brought me 
into the parlour, and made me sit down. I told him 
I was embarrassed ; and hearing that everyone got 
money from Major Knox, I thought it was no harm, 
and no danger of the law, for myself to look for it. 
At the same time, my husband Was not at home, nor 
did he know I was looking for it, nor was I sure he 
would give it to me or not. But I told him the reason 



why I asked him — how I was embarrassed ; I showed 
him the cause too. 

2424. What was the cause ? — It was nothing shame- 
ful ; it was things of mine that were in the pawn-office, 
and the papers were a little over the date, and I know 
I had them in my hand when Mr. Pollock came in. 
The Major was working this way with his fingers 
( illustrating ), and thinking on it. He said he did not 
know, and he would have advice from Mr. Pollock. 
Mr. Pollock came into the parlour ; the' breakfast things 
were not removed. I stayed at one side of the table, 
and on account of Mr. Pollock canvassing me along 
with him, I showed him what the reason was I made 
the application for the money. Mr. Pollock put his 
fingers before his eyes ( illustrating ), and said, “the 
matter will be arranged, but I cannot interfere, I won’t 
interfere, but there will be something arranged,” or 
something of that kind, as well as I can recollect, Mr. 
Pollock said ; so I did not see Major Knox, nor did I 
get any decided answer about it till I think about a 
week or so. I was standing with a broom in my hand 
in the shop when Major Knox came in, and told me 
he was about to go to Dublin, and had left my com- 
mands with Mr. Pollock, £10 I understood, so in the 
afternoon I called to Mr. Pollock’s house, but I did 
not get it, nor see Mr. Pollock in the matter. 

2425. Was anyone present? — Yes. 

2426. Who? — A boy named James Dowd was pre- 
sent ; he was standing asking me where Francis, where 
my husband was ; as well as I recollect he was wanting 
to go back to the town. 

2427. Did the boy Dowd hear anything about the 
£10 ? — He was quite close. 

2428. What was said about the £10 when he was 
present ? — The Major said he was going to Dublin, 
and he had left my commands with Mr. Pollock. 

2429. What were the words he used ; did he say 
how much? — £10; that is what I made application 
for. 

2430. Do you mean to say he used the words “£10 ” 
in the presence of Dowd, or any “ commands?” — As 
well as I can recollect he did. 

2431. Did you say that the word he used was the 
word “command” — you now say he used the word 
“ £10 ?” — The word “ commands ’’ was used. 

2432. By whom? — By the Major himself, and as 
well as I can recollect, it is going on twelve months 
ago now — as well as I have it on my mind — the Major 
said in a way that Dowd could hear, “ £10.” 

2433. What happened then ? — I did not receive it 
from Mr. Pollock. 

2434. Did you call, on Mr. Pollock ? — I did, that 
evening. 

2435. What did you say to him ? — I could not get 
to see him. 
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2436. Did you ever ask Lira for the ,£10 ? — I did 
not see him. 

2437. Did you ever ask him for tiie £10? — [Not 
answered.] 

2438. Did you ask him for the £10? — I did not 
stop him in the street to ask him. 

2439. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Mr. Pollock was 
not by when the money was named !— No. 

2440. The Chief Commissioner. — Now state what 
occurred after that ; at the time of the revision did the 
Major come to your house ? — He came across from the 
far side of the street. 

2441. What did he do then ? — He shook hands with 
me, and said he was going on successfully in court. I 
told him I was glad to hear it, but I was greatly dis- 
appointed in the promise he made that I never got 
the commands he left with Mr. Pollock. 

2442. What did he do then? — He asked me did 
I call. I told him I did call, and that Mr. 
Pollock’s son came to the door, and said I could not see 
his father that evening, and the answer I made was 
that I would not ask to see him again, and that this 
gave me to see how he would be treated at the elec- 
tion. He said he would make matters all right, and 
gave me £10. 

2443. Do you swear that? — I swear on my oath, 
as sure as I may get heaven, that he gave me £10, 
and asked me would my husband be a supporter of his. 

2444. How did he give you the £10 — in what sort 
of notes ? — Single notes. 

2445. Where did he give them to you ? — In my own 
shop, standing. 

2446. In the open shop ? — In the open shop. 

2447. Were you behind the counter? — Indeed I 
was not. I was iu the middle of the shop, just stand- 
ing with my back to the counter. He came over from 
the far side of the street. 

2448. Did he leave the £10 down on the counter or 
give it into yom- hands ? — He left down something on 
the counter as well as I can recollect. I had to pass him 
for a little child to whip it up from the door. “ Now, 
Mrs. Dunleavv,” says he, “make no mention of this.” 

2449. Did he give the notes into your hand or leave 
them on the counter ? — He gave me, as well as I can 
recollect, the notes into my hand. 

2450. Were they in a bundle ? — He had them rolled 
in a single fold. 

2451. When did you count them? — Immediately. 
I did not ask to count them for a few minutes after. 

2452. Did you count them until he left ? — No. 

2453. Where was yom - husband ? — In the kitchen. 

2454. Did he see what you were doing ? — Well, he 
saw me, certainly, getting the money. Let the punish- 
ment of the law be what it is, I will tell the truth. 

2455. Did he sec you getting the money? — He saw 

me getting it. There is a window between the shop 
and the kitchen, and I saw him shaking his hand at me. 
I did not know what the shaking of his hand was 

2456. Was it through the window he saw you ? — 
He could see both through the door and window ; the 
door was not closed. 

2457. Did the Major say anything after that to 
you ? — [Not answered.] 

2458. Did he? — Perhaps he did ; I quite forget — it 
is so long. 

2459. Do you forget whether he said anything more 
to you ? — I will bring my mind to the recollection of 
it at the present moment. 

2460. Was he with you any time after giving you 
the £10, or did he go away, do you remember? — Well, 
I did not see him after that until I saw him in the 
Court-house here at the time of the revision, unless I 
saw him passing through the street, coming up. 

2461. Do you know Mr. Woods? — I do. 

2462. Did he come to you at any time, or send for 
you ? — Well, I quite forget. 

2463. About Mr. Woods? — About Mr. Woods. 

2464. Did Mr. Woods ever speak to you about 
your husband’s vote ? — I declare I quite forget if he 
did ; I don’t recollect if he did ; perhaps he might, but 
I don’t bring my mind to the recollection now about it. 

S 



2465. Do you know Mr. Woods well ! — Oh, 1 most Second Dav. 

humbly beg your pardon — I thought it was Mr. Ocioier 6. 
Woods] the bookbinder, you meant. 

2466. Did any gentleman of the name of Woods Mary 
ever speak to you about your husband’s vote? — Oh, 1)un ‘ er y* 
yes. 

2467. Tell what occurred? — Mr. Woods, he got 
some manure of mine, but he made no bargain about 
it, and he came into my premises ; it was in the 
street ; he came to the house ; I was not well in my 
health ; he asked me to show him where the manure 
was, to get it out of the way ; it was an inconvenient 
thing to do, as the street — as the yard was full of 
horses ; he insisted on seeing it, and called the attention 
of some of the boys sitting in the kitchen to remove 
some of the horses, that he might -see the pit; he 
would see it ; so I went to the door to call some of 
the boys down, to have the yard readied, and enable 
the gentleman to see the manure ; he said he wanted 
to speak to me privately ; I looked at him ; he asked 
me to go upstairs, that he wanted to speak about some 
particular matter ; I went upstairs, and he asked me 
where was Francis ; that was the first word, as well 
as I can recollect ; I told him he was in Tipperary : 

“ Where there ?” says he; so I told him at a place 
called Roscrea; he said then he supposed he had 
plenty to do ; and he asked me what I would think of 
having him left away for the election, that I would be 
well rewarded for doing it; I said I -would not like it, 
that I would like he would come home at all events. 

2468. What was said then ? — He said I had better 
have him away, that the town was greatly disturbed ; 

I said I did not dread a disturbance, not the cheering 
of little children, that it was not a farthing to me ; 

“ It is better,” said he, “ you should leave him away, 
and you will be well rewarded ;’’ I asked him about 
the reward ; he said, “ If Frank was here he would 
take my advice — this will be my advice : it is better 
for you and your husband to have good interest ; if 
you left Frank away, you know I might go security 
for the plastering of the Town Hall for him,” says he. 

He asked me for his direction ; I said I would con- 
sider on it ; he wanted to get the direction of the 
shop ; I told him I would not give him the direction 
until I considered about it. 

2469. Did he offer you money ? — He told me he 
would give me £50 after the election would be over. 

2470. What did you say to that? — I told him I 
would, if he gave the money on the spot. 

2471. What did he say to that? — He said that was 
against the law, that he would give an I O U or a 
bill on the bank, with his name signed to it. 

2472. He said he would give what ? — An I O U, I 
think, he said. 

2473. Did you owe a man named Galbraith any 
money at that time ? — Y es. 

2474. Was it for rent he was security ? — No, for shop 
goods. 

2475. Did Galbraith send for you? — He did, the 
same evening. 

2476. Where did you go to when he sent for you ? — I 
went of course. I asked a young man in another part 
of the shop could I see Mr. Galbraith. He said he was 
upstairs. So I saw him ; he was at his desk when I 
went in. 

2477. What occurred on that occasion ? — Mr. Gal- 
braith kept me in conversation about my health until 
young Mr. Woods, Mr. Joseph Woods, came in, and 
Mr. Woods said the place was too exposed there, so 
they brought me upstairs. 

2478. Where did they bring you to ? — They brought 
me into something like a wareroom on another floor up 
over where we were. 

2479. Were you and Mr. Galbraith and Mr. Woods 
then there? — We were ; he gave me a chair and told 
me to sit down, and asked me was Mr. Woods in with 
me. I told him he was. He asked me would I not 
comply with his wish. I said I would not like to have 
Francis away from the election, that he would come 
home and do what he liked. “ It is better,” says he, 

“ to leave him awav.” “ Well, I don’t like, Mr. Gal- 

C! 
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braitli,” I said. Mr. Galbraith reasoned the case very 
fairly, mentioning that he. went security for the rent 
of the house, another rent, and for an amount of goods 
in the shop. He told me he had a decree, and that he 
had it still. 

2480. A decree against your husband 1 — Yes. 

2481. How much was the decree for? — I think 
£10 10s. 

2482. Go on with the conversation ? — Mr. Galbraith 
told me he would look over the decree altogether, and 
if I wrote a letter to his satisfaction he would give me 
£20 for myself, not to interfere with what Mr. Woods 
promised at all, and I told him then I would. 

2483. What was your husband to do — was he to vote 
or go away ? — No ; a letter was to be sent to him, and 
1 believe Mr. Galbraith said he would be particularly 
well taken care of ; that some man would go to him 
from Dublin to Tipperary — to Hoscrea, where Frank 
was working. 

2484. Did you agree that he was to be kept away ? 
— Well, I told Mr. Galbraith that I would write the 
letter for the £20. He laid down money on the desk 
and said he would give me the £20 for myself. 

2485. Did you get the £20 ? — I did not, nor a shil- 
ling of it. 

2486. Did you write the letter ? — I did. 

2487. Who gave you the paper? — Mr - . Galbraith. 

2488. When you wrote the letter, were Mr. Gal- 
braith and Mr. Woods present ? — They were ; it was 
according to his dictation I wrote the letter. 

2489. Whodictatedthelettertoyou? — Mr. Galbraith. 

2490. Was your husband then in Hoscrea ? — He was. 

2491. In the county of Tipperary ? — Yes. 

2492. In some employment there ? — Yes. 

2493. In whose employment ? — Mr. Morrissy’s. 

2494. Who directed the letter? — Mr. Joseph Woods. 

2495. And who took away the letter ? — Mr. J oseph 
Woods. 

2496. Did you tell him the direction to write on the 
letter ? — Yes. 

2497. That was your husband’s direction ? — Yes. 

2498. And who finally got the letter from you — was 
it Mr. Galbraith or Mr. Woods? — -Mr. Woods took 
up the letter to dry it at the fire, and both of them 
read it over — both Mr. Galbraith and Mr. Woods. 
Mr. Woods had the letter in his hand, and he took 
the letter to the fire — to the grate — to dry it, and 
when I saw Mr. Galbraith rolling up the money I 
claimed the letter. I asked him was he not going to 
give me the money — would he not be as good as his 
word. He said I might rely upon his word, and that 
he would do so after the election would be over. 

2499. How much ?— £20. 

2500. Did your husband remain away? — He did not. 

2501. When did he come back? — He came back 
for the polling. 

2502. For whom did he vote ? — He voted for those 
he ought to vote for, Captain Flanagan. If I got 
£300 I would not let him stop away, much less £20. 

2503. Did you write another letter to your hus- 
band ? — I did, to come home and give no heed to the 
mock letter. 

2504. When you wrote what you call the “ mock ” 
letter, did you intend to keep the £20 ? — I did surely, 
and make him vote for Captain Flanagan ; on my 
oath, if I got £300 I would make him vote for Cap- 
tain Flanagan. 

2505. Did you ever demand the £20 before the poll- 
ing day from Mr. Woods or Mr. Galbraith ? — I went up 

- on the Monday morning to Mr. Galbraith, andaslcedhim. 

2506. What did he say ? — He said the state of the 
town was so much troubled that he would give me so 
much to take me out of the place for some time. I 
told him I was not a bit afraid of anyone in Sligo, 
that the cheering of children could not annoy me. 

2507. What did Mr. Galbraith say ? — He told me 
he would give it. after the election would be over, that 
I might rest my mind, that I might be quite sure of 
it. He paid me off with a great deal of empty com- 
pliments — he told me that Frank would be all right, 
well taken care of, and sent home safe. 



2508. When did your husband come home? — He 
came home by the half-past ten train the night before 
the polling— the polling, I think, was on Thursday. 

2509. Did you know he was coming home? — I did, 
for I went for him. 

2510. Did you go to Tipperary? — Not all the way. 

I intended to go to Tipperary, but I met him at the 
Portarlington Junction. 

2511. You went to bring him home to poll for 
Captain Flanagan ?— I did. I did not begrudge - — 

2512. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Who gave you 
the money to go for him ?— My employer, Mr. Morrissy. 

2513. Is it all paid back again? — Mr. Morrissy 
stopped it ; it is a customary thing when tradesmen 
<^et an advance of money to stop it at so much a week. 

2514. Was it advanced to your husband? — Cer- 
tainly it was,, and it was stopped from my weekly 
support. 

2515. Is your husband still in Mr. Morrissy’s em- 
ployment ? — He was at that time ; he was work- 
ing down in Tipperary. 

2516. But in whose employment ?-^-In his employ- 
ment. 

2517. I understand Mr. Morrissy employed him to 
go down to Tipperary. 

2518. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you complain 
that you got no money to the Major? — That I got no 
money. 

2519. On your oath did you make any complaint to 
the Major that you got no money ? — I spoke to Mr. 
Phibbs of the expenses of the revision. 

2520. And you swear you made no complaint to the 
Major ? — On my oath, on my solemn oath I never did. 

2521. Did you ever complain to John Farrell that 
you got no money from the Major? — No. 

2522. Did you tell the neighbours that you got no 
money? — Well, they suspected I got it, for the 
boys used to say that I got a good sum of the Major’s 
money. I did not say a word about it, and if I thought 
it interfered with the law I would not do it, I would 
not interfere with the Major or his money ; the devil 
a bit the better I am of it to-day. 

2523. Did the Major on any occasion say anything 
to you about land? — Indeed he did; he told me he 
would give me land, and send for my husband to 
Glenfarn. 

2524. What land did he promise you? — He told me 
he had bought a good deal of Colonel Tennison’s estate 
about Sligo, and he would give me ten acres at a reason- 
able rent, and in a short time I would be a comfortable 
woman. It is not once he promised me that. 

2525. Did he ever say he would have nothing to do 
with you? — No, Major Knox never offered me the 
slightest insult. 

2526. On the first occasion that you saw the Major 

did he say he had left the commands with Mr. Pollock 
to give you ten pounds, in Mr. Pollock-’s presence ? — 
No, he did not give me a decided answer that morning 
at all, but came into the house with word 

2527. He gave you no answer that morning that 
Mr. Pollock was with him? — Not that morning, but 
in his prosence Mr. Pollock said they would consider 
the case, and have the matter arranged. 

2528. But while Mr. Pollock was by did he say any- 
thing leaving the commands with Mr. Pollock ?- — No. 

2529. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — What do you say 
Mr. Pollock said at that time. I did not distinctly 
catch it ? — He said the matter would be arranged for 
me ; he said they could not interfere in consequence 
of the law ; something like that, as well as I can re- 
collect. When I showed him the tickets he put his 
hand up to his eyes, like as if he did not like to see 
them. 

2530. Did he say matters would be arranged for 
you ? — Mr. Pollock explained a few words as it were 
about it to the Major, the Major said the . matter 
would be arranged ; Mi - . Pollock said he would not 
interfere if the thing could be arranged. 

2531. The first time you saw Major Knox did he 
say he could get your husband a situation in Dublin ? 
— It was Mr. Petitt asked me first. 
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2532. Tlie Chief Commissioner. — The conversation 
about Colonel Tennison’s land, where did that occur 
first ? — It was in my own house. 

2533. Was it before or after the conversation you 
got the ten pounds ? — Well, I think as well as I can 
recollect, it was on the same day I got the ten pounds. 

2534. Was it after you got the ten pounds or before 
it on the same day ? — I am sure it was after it. 

2535. State what occurred in the conversation about 
Colonel Tennison’s land after you got the ten pounds ? 
— He told me he would get the plastering of the Town 
Hall for my husband, and he also said he would get 
me some land, and he asked me if that would 
suit me. I said it would, very well. He said he 
was about purchasing Colonel Tennison’s estate, and 
he would get me ten acres of good laud, and he asked 
me would I be able to manage nine or ten acres. I 
told him I understood the management of land, for I 
was bom under the Right Honorable Mr. Wynne, 
and all belonging to me, and that I was accustomed to 
land-.- 

2536. Do you know of any other people being sent 
out of the town ? — No. 

2537. Were any of your neighbours, voters, out of 
the town on the day of the polling 1 — None of my 
neighbours that I knew, except the two M'Mullans, 
that I heard of. 

2538. Do you know of anyone else in the same po- 
sition as the M‘Mullans, going away from the town to 
avoid voting ? — No. 

2539. Can you give the Court any information as to 
the names of any persons who went out of the town to 
avoid voting, except the two M ‘Millions ? Did you 
hear Shiels went? — I knew nothing of it except I 
heard he did go. 

2540. When did you hear he was gone — was it on 
the Sunday ? — I think it was on the Sunday or Mon- 
day, as well as I can recollect. 

2541. Who told you ? — Well, I forget. 

2542. Mi - . Commissioner Bruce. — At what time of 
the day did Major Knox come into the shop and give 
you the .£10 ? — Well, I think it was, to the best of my 
knowledge, between twelve and two o’clock in the day, 
as well as I can recollect. 

2543. What street is your shop in? — In the Mall. 

2544. Is that a small street or a large street ?— It 
is not a small street. 

2545. Are there many people passing there? — Oh, 
yes, plenty pass. 

2546. When the Major came in, you say, he shook 
hands with you ? — So he did. 



2547. You said you were disappointed ? — Yes. SecondDav. 

2548. Then did he move to the back of the shop? — _ — „ 

No, he did not. 

2549. He stopped near the door ? — He stopped near Mary 
the door ; he was not at the step of the door, but he Dunlevy» 
moved a little in, not in any sort of a hiding manner. 

2550. You said he could be seen by your husband 
in the back ? — Yes, and by any person passing. 

2551. Were you behind the counter?- — No, I was 
not. 

2552. Were you standing near the door then— you 
said you had a besom in your hand ? — I had a broom 
in my hand. 

2553. Were you. standing near the door then? — I 

stood inside, rather between him and the door. I 
went to pass to pull the little child in from the door, 
and he stood over 

2554. When you said you were disappointed, he took 
the notes out of his pocket? — Yes. 

2555. Was it out of a pocket-book ?— I saw him put 
his hand into his pocket. I drew back a little ; I did 
not like to press too much, though I was glad to get it 
the same day. 

2556. He took out the notes ; how did he put them 
into your hand — did he offer them openly ?— He had 
the notes in his hand; and he gave them a single fold 
and put them into my hand, and said he hoped my 
husband would be a supporter of his at the poll. 

2557. You say he drew back a little? — But it was 
not for the purpose of hiding me or him. 

2558. Could any person passing see him ? — There is 
not a person in the town but saw Major Knox coming 
several times into the house, or at least a couple of 
times. 

2559. On the first occasion, you say Mr. Petitt 
asked would your husband take a situation in Dublin. 

Mr. Pollock and Major Knox were there then, and did 
you not also state Mr. Phibbs ? — Yes. 

2560. Mr. Phibbs and Major Knox were there. 

Did they hear Petitt say that? — They were near 
enough to hear— they could have heard ; the shop is 
not altogether so extraordinarily big. They could have 
heard. I am not sure whether they could, but there 
was no secrecy in Petitt’s saying. He beckoned me 
a little back of Mr. Phibbs and Mr. Pollock, and asked 
me who lived in the opposite house. I did not know 
Mr. Phibbs till that day only to see him, but I did not 
'know his name. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Michael Rooney called, but did not answer ; Peter Harrison called, but did not answer ; Henry Mulligan called, 
bub did not answer ; James Devanny called, but did not answer. 



Michael Doherty sworn 

2561. The Chief Commissioner. — Were you exam- 
ined at the petition trial ? — No. 

2562. Are you an elector ? — I am. 

2563. Whom did you vote for at the last election? — 
Major Knox. 

2564. How long have you had a vote? — I was only 
on the register previous to the Reform. 

2565. Previous to the late Reform Bill ?— Yea I 
never voted only at the last election. 

2566. You never voted before the last election? — 
No. 

2567. Had you ever a vote at any time before, or 
did you only get on the register at the passing of the 
Reform Bill ?— I got on in ’67 or ’68, I am not sure 
which. 

2568. At all events you never voted before the last 
election? — No. 

2569. What is the rating of your house? — I was 
registered as rated, I think; at £9 10s. for house and 
land, under the Reform. I am at present only rated 
for the house alone. 

. .S. 



and examined. 

2570; Do you know Thomas Brennan ? — I do. 

2571. Were you working with him for Major 
Knox ? — No. 

2572. Did you ever canvass anyone for him? — No. 
I accompanied the Major on his canvass. 

2573. You voted for Major Knox you have already 
said ? — I did ; but only one day I accompanied him, 
when I was with Mr. Phibbs. I met Mr. Phibbs and 
he together. Mr. Phibbs asked me where was I going. 
I said over to Mr. Allen’s, of Seafield. He said he 
wanted to see Mr. Allen, and I had better step up on 
the cai'. 

2574. ’ Did Thomas Brennan ever give you any mo- 
ney ? — Never. 

2575. I mean to give to other people? — Never. 

257 6. Was it you was mentioned in relation to £5 ? 

— It was ; and I wish to tell you that when that was 
stated yesterday I was going to make an application 
yesterday evening before I was summoned to be ex- 
amined. I wished to tender my evidence, but Mr. 
Purcell prevented me until the sitting of the Court 



Michael 

Doherty. 
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this morning. Previous to the sitting of the Court I 
was summoned. I knew then I need not enter into 
any explanation, being summoned to tell the truth. 

2577. Well, you heard what was sworn about you 
yesterday ? — Yes. 

2578. Do you remember what it was ? — I do. 

2579. What occurred ou that occasion! — What the 
witness Grey swore ? 

2580. That is what I am referring to ? — Partly true, 
and partly false. 

2581. Well, I ask you to give your version .of what 
did occur ? — On the day I allude to, the day Mr. 
Phibbs asked me to come along with him on their 
car, I gave the money to Grey. We had to go in 
through the country, into the suburbs, where no car 
could pass. 

2582. You mean the roads were so bad? — There 
were no public roads through the place. They were 
wanting to open in Caltra, and Major Knox and 
Mr. Phibbs knowing I knew the locality so well 
brought me with them, as I said there were none but 
us there. 

2583. You knowing the people? — Knowing the 
people. Knowing every one I may say, locally ac- 
quainted with every one ; but while .on the line in 
Caltra, I was surprised to see a large number of those 
non-electors assemble immediately to meet us, to give 
every assistance to Major Knox ; amongst the rest 
Grey, although he swore yesterday to a question from 
Mi-. Commissioner Bruce that he never was on tlie 
canvass with Major Knox. 

2581. State what occurred? — On our return home 
and after the canvass, the Major said to me, “ Mr. 
Doherty, I will give those fellows the price of a 
drink.” “ Do what you think fit ” says I. “What do 
you think will do it?” I did not know what sum, but 
I think I mentioned, but through me he gave .£2 
and £3. 

2585. Did you give an}' money ? — I did. 

2586. How much?— Three pounds to Grey and two 
pounds to a man named Michael Mulligan. That 
was the £5 I got from Major Knox. They were both 
non-electors. 

2587. Then you gave the £5 ;—I did. 

2588. Did the Major give you this money that 
day? — He did. 

2589. And you gave it out that way ? — But he gave 
me a great caution that no elector should handle a 
shilling of it. It was merely for the refreshment of 
those non-electors who accompanied him on his canvass. 

2590. Two pounds to Mulligan?— Two pounds to 
Mulligan. 

2591. Did you ever give any other money ? — Never 
in my life. I never gave a shilling. I never was 
authorized, and I know on all occasions — and I was in 
the confidence of Major Knox — on all occasions he 
was most cautious, and always set his face against the 
idea of giving a shilling to any person. 

2592. Do you know the two M'Mullans ? — I do. 

2593. Did you know they were going away ? — No, 
I did not, I never heard a word of it until they were 
gone. 

2594. Did you hear they were gone on the Sunday ? 
— I do not recollect what day I heard they were gone. 

2595. Was it before the polling? — I heard they 
were gone before the polling. 

2596. Did you afterwards know where they were? 
— Never in my life, except to hear. I heard they 
were in Dublin. 

2597. You heard they were in Dublin? — Yes, by 
report. 

2598. By report? — By report. 

2599. Did you know Shiels was gone?— No, I did 
not. I did not know he was gone until the day he re- 
turned to Sligo. I think that was on the day previous 
to the polling, if I do not mistake. I met him here con- 
venient to his own house, in company -with another, 
Mr. Hunt, I think the young man ; it was in the way 
of conversation I knew it. 

2600. Do you know Michael Rooney ? — I do. 



2601. Do you know whether or not he voted ? — He 
voted, I believe. 

2602. And Peter Harrison ? — I believe he did not 

2603. Do you know what become of him ?— I heard 
he left the country, or at least the town. 

2604. Did you hear that before the polling? — I 
cannot say. 1 may have heard it, but I do not recol- 
lect that I did. 

2605. Henry Mulligan?— I heard he left before. 

2606. James Devany? — I did not hear that he left 
before. 

2607. Do you know whether he voted or not? — I 
know he did not. 

2608. You appear to be telling the truth, can you 
give us any information about those men, and about 
where they went to — the men that did not vote ?— On 
my solemn oatli I do not know a lia’pworth about it. 

' 2609. Do you know anything of Edward Getliins ? 
— I do. 

2610. Tell me what you know of him? — I know 
Edward Getliins was in company at Mrs. Hall’s— -that 
is the house here — lie came down witli the intention of 
voting. 

2611. On the polling day?— Ou the polling day. 

I had better tell why I came to Mis. Hall’s? 

2612. Certainly— tell frankly everything about it ? 
— On the evening previous to the polling I came up 
the street. I saw from the appearances — at least I 
dreaded something would occur to myself or some 
other persons on my account if I remained at my own 
house, to come up to poll the next day. I live at some 
distance. I live down at the railway station in 
George’s-street, and I expected I would have to be 
brought up by an escort of constabulary ; otherwise I 
would not be safe, or I would be taken away by the 
mob. I wished of course to avoid all this. I dreaded 
from the appearance of the place that there might be 
some collision. I had seen instances of that kind be- 
fore, and I think I came up and spoke to one or two. 
I said, “ from the appearances I see this evening I 
dread something may occur to-morrow ; it would be 
safer for me not to go home to-night, and to send home 
word to my house.” I asked one or two persons the 
best place to remain for the night, and Mr. Earrell’s 
house was suggested to me. I said I could not go there, 
that I thought other persons there did not like to be 
associated with me. 

2613. You mean other voters? — Other voters. 

2614. What is Farrell’s Christian name ? — John — 
and I do not know whether myself or some other 
person mentioned Mrs. Hall’s. I went to Mrs. Hall’s 
on that evening (it was not dark — it was November) 
about, I suppose, four or five o’clock — and I asked 
Mrs. Hall could she entertain me for the night, that I 
intended to remain there until the next day, and then 
go up and poll, that I did not wish to go home. ' She 
said, “of course, you know my terms.” I did not 
know — “ well,” says I, “what are your terms?” so she 
told me 5s., and I paid her that. I remained. Gethins 
was there, to my astonishment. Gethins and others 
were there, and on my solemn oath I did not know a 
sinner, being, or Christian was in it at the time I went 
into it. 

2615. Edward Gethins, is it?— Edward Gethins was 
there. 

2616. And who else ? — I wish to remark while I am 
at Gethins’ name, that the man Grey, in giving evi- 
dence, swore tliat Getliins left the town and did not vote. 

2617. And Gethins did not vote? — He did not. 
He told me in the course of the day of the polling that 
he would not. He came down there with the inten- 
tion of voting, and was really reconciled to voting up 
to some late part of the day, when the rioting and 
violence were so great — and his house being thrown 
down — he got information about this, and he told me 
he could not vote. 

2618. What other electors were in Mrs. Hall’s? — 
John Reid, John M‘Guirk, Pat Clancey — he came 
there in the morning. 
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2619. On the morning of the polling 1 — On the 
morning of the polling, Timothy Farren, Michael 
M'Gouldrick senior, Michael M'Gouldrick junior— if 
you have the register of last year let me see [Register 
handed to witness]. George Beatty — I beg your 
pardon, I am not sure of him — 

2620. You don’t know 1 ?— I don’t know, I think he 
was there. Edward Ferguson, John Gray, James 
Gray, Robert Lyndsay, Andrew O'Beirne, that is all. 

2621. You have mentioned thirteen? — Well, I 
think there were fifteen. 

2622. You yourself would be the fourteenth, there 
is only one man missing ? — I don’t know if Samuel 
Gillmore was there or not. 

2623. From your recollection there were fifteen, 
including yourself ?— Oh no, there were fifteen with- 
out me. 

2624. Who are the absent ones? — I forget now. 

2625. What hour did you go there ?— I went I 
suppose about four or five o’clock in the evening. 

2626. Before the polling day? — Yes. 

2627. Did you find all these parties there or did 
they drop in ? — Oh, I saw Pat Gallagher, he came in 
after 1 went there. I do not think Samuel Gillmore 
was in it. I am not quite certain. 

2628. Did you find all those parties there that you 
have mentioned? — Not then, but they were there on 
the morning of the poll. 

2629. How many of them slept there that night ? — 
They all slept there. 

2630. You all slept there that night?— I cannot 
say we slept. We stopped there — sleep we could not 
get — it was a noisy place, outside. 

2631. I suppose you had supper, and were amusing 
yourselves? — Well, of course you could not expect us 
to pay for it without getting it ; anything we had we 
paid for it, and paid for it saucily. I paid I think about 
ten s hill ings for the twenty-four hours I was in it. 

2632. Did you know when you went there that 
other electors were there ? — Not a ha’porth, nor was I 
ever informed, nor told. It was never mentioned nor 
suggested to me to go to Mrs. Hall. It was owing to 
accident I went there. 

2633. Those fourteen or fifteen electors did they 
belon» as far as you know to the Liberal or the Con- 
servative party, or were some of them of one party 
and some of another?— No, they were all of Major 
Knox’s ; they came there for the purpose of voting for 
Major Knox the next day, and the chief object of 
going there was for fear they would be kidnapped the 
night previous to the poll. That was the object. Some 
of them lived in the suburbs and could not be safe in it. 

2634. Did any of these men not afterwards vote ? — 
Two of them. 

2635. Which of them?— M‘Guirk and Gethins. 

2636. They did not vote? — Yes, I think I was the 
means of causing M'Guirk not to vote. 

2637. How so ? — When I came in that evening I 
saw M'Guirk sitting at the fire. There was another 
man in the same trade as M‘Guirk, a hair-dresser of 
the name of Clancy, who came in the morning. Clancy 
and his son were in the ranks, and on the night pre- 
vious to that I was present when Clancy’s son who had 
promised to Major Knox that he would vote for him 
left by the train — by the mail train— to avoid voting 
for Major Knox, that is the young man. 

2638. What is his name ? — Charles Clancy. 

2639. Did he leave on Wednesday ? — I think so, 
through some interest held out to him by Captain 
Flanagan’s party. 

2640. Charles Clancy at all events left to avoid 
voting ? — He did, through inducement, I believe. 

2641. Tell me anything you know on the subject ? — 
I have no doubt he was induced to go. I saw friends 
of Captain Flanagan accompanying him. I was at 
the railway station, in the water-closet, at the time he 
came in, and he changed liis di-ess, anti sent another 
man out for his ticket, and went away. I was told at 
my own house. At the time he passed up I was told 
by one of my own family he was going up, and I 



suspected he was going away, although he had faith- 
fully promised to vote for Major Knox. 

2642. And you went up ? — I went up to ascertain 
that fact, for I felt jealous to say that he would go 
away and I should vote, for he was in similar circum- 
stances as I was. 

2643. What do you mean by that — is it in politics ? 
— In politics, exactly, and, together with that, he was 
doing business for Mr. Phibbs, who was acting for 
Major Knox, and in the employment of Major Knox. 
I felt annoyed that he should be allowed to go away. 

2644. And you being obliged to vote ? — I was not 
obliged to vote, for I was my own master. 

2645. You were obliged by your conscience ? — By 
my conscience. 

2646. You were annoyed at his going away ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

2647. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Is Charles Clancy 
the son of Robert Clancy? — He is the sou of Robert 
Clancy. I was remarking on the case of M'Guirk not 
voting. When I came in M‘Guirk was there. He 
was not in good friends with Clancy. They were not 
on speaking terms, and it was more to encourage 
M'Guirk I mentioned that Clancy had gone away. I 
thought he would find pleasure in it. 

2648. Being in the same business? — Being in the 
same business ; that is the fact. I merely told him ; 
that was my object in telliug him. The moment I 
told him that he said, “I never will vote,” and both 
the Clancys never polled. 

2649. Did you see Charles Clancy change his 
dress ?- — I did. 

2650. To disguise himself ? — Not to disguise himself. 

2651. What do you mean by changing his dress? — 
He put an outside coat on himself. I was in the 
yard of the water-closet. I saw him send out a 
messenger that brought in his railway ticket. 

2652. You said some of Captain Flanagan’s sup- 
porters were with him ? — They were. 

2653. Who were they ? — I think Cahill of Market- 
street, was with him, and his brother, Henry Clancy, 
was with him. 

2654. Was Henry Clancy a voter ? — He was not. 

2655. Did these people wait until the train started ? 
They did. I saw a clergyman with him not belong- 
ing to Sligo. 

2656. Do you know his name ? — No. 

2657. Do you mean a Roman Catholic clergyman ? 
— From his appearance I would say so. 

2658. Did he go with him? — He went in the same 
train with him. 

2659. Did he go in the same carriage with him ? — I 
could not say, because I did not go out. 

2660. You did not show? — I did not show until the 
train was about starting ; and “ Do not forget to be 
down in the morning,” says the brother — says Mr. 
Cahill. “ Oh, of course I will be back,” was the 
answer. 

2661. Did Charles Clancy not return until after the 
polling ? — He did not. 

2662. Do you not know where he went to ? — I heard 
he went to Longford to a brother. 

2663. To his brother? — To a brother-in-law of 
Cahill’s, at Longford. I heard he went there ; I don’t 
know whether it is true. 

2664. You said Gethins and M'Guirk, who were 
here, did not vote. Were the others there who polled 
for Major Knox that day belonging for some time to 
his party?— To whose party? 

2665. To the Conservative party? — There was 
Lyndsay, I think I mentioned him as one. 

2666. Pat O’Brien— did he belong to the Conser- 
vative party ? — He did, sometimes, I believe. I know 
he voted at Wynne’s election. 

2667. Did Gethins or M'Guirk? — M'Guirk voted 
for M'Donougli, Mr. Gethins voted for Sergeant Arm- 
strong. 

2668. Did any person come in to see you during the 
evening ? — The only person I saw on the occasion was 
Mr. Hignell. 
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2669. Do you know Mr. Hignell’s Christian name? 

- — No, I do not ; but it was in to see me he came — he 
called upon me. 

2670. What did he call on you about ? — To know 
what number of men were there, that is all. 

2671. You told him the number? — I think so. 

2672. The number of voters that were there ? — The 
names were what he wanted. 

2673. And you gave him the names as a matter of 
course ? — Yes. 

2674. Had you them written there for him ? — No, 
I got them for him. 

2675. Did he write down the names? — No, I think 
it was myself supplied him with a list of the na mes. 

2676. A written list ? — I think so. 

2677. What employment are you in ? — I am a civil 
bill officer, and I have been in the employment of 
Major Knox for the last five or six years. 

2678. I suppose you assisted at the revision here ? 
— I took some little part in it. 

2679. I mean you gave assistance ? — No, I did not 
interfere much in it, nor even at the election. 

2680. Did you canvass M'Guirk. or Gethins during 
the polling day ? — There was no necessity ; during the 
polling day they were inside. 

2681. Did you see anyone during the day bring 
them iip to the poll ? — Oh, yes, I did — no, I did not 
see any person personally asking them to come up to 
vote. I asked them myself. 

2682. Did you report from time to time that they 
would not vote? — I had no opportunity. 

2683. At what time of the day did these thirteen 
men poll — did they poll as early as they could ? — No, 
they did not. It was my wish to be the very first 
man that would poll that morning. I did not get the 
opportunity. I made a promise to Major Knox twelve 
months previous that I would be the first man to poll 
for him, and I did not get the opportunity. I was 
very sorry for it. 

2684. Did the other voter's there not poll before 
nine or ten o'clock ? — No, they did not. 

2685. What is the reason of that? — I do not know. 

2686. Were there any efforts made between two 
and three o’clock, or before the close of the poll, to 
make Gethins and M'Guirk poll ? — There were. 

2687. Who called on them to try to get them to the 
poll ? — I saw M'Guirk on one occasion. 

2688. Did you see Mr. Hignell? — I think Major 
Knox asked M'Guirk would he poll, and he said not. 
Major Knox smiled and shook his head, and walked 
away. He said no more. 

2689. When did you finally leave the house? — I 
went that night home to my own place. 

2690. The night of the polling ?— The night of the 
day of the polling. 

2691. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — At what hour 
did you poll ? — 1 could not say now. 

2692. Was it in the morning? — No, about midday. 

2693. How did you leave Mrs. Hall’s? — I went out 
publicly into the street by the front door. 

2694. Is Mrs. Hall the court-keeper? — She is. 
Some person wanted me to go out in company with 
him. I said I would uot go in company with him, 
that I would go up independently and vote myself. 

2695. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — You say you be- 
lieve Charles Clancy was induced to vote ? — I do. 

2696. What reason have you for thinking so ? — I 
would rather not mention. 

2697. The Chief Commissioner. — You must men- 
tion, we want the information ? — I was told previous 
to that he was at the Presbytery with the Bishop, and 
that he made a promise to the Bishop. 

2698. To vote or not to vote ? — Either one or the 
other. 

2699. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — 1 suppose Clancy 
was a Roman Catholic? — He was a Roman Catholic. 

2700. The Chief Commissioner. — Were any other 
electors of the fifteen Roman Catholics ? — They were 
all mostly Roman Catholics, except Robert Lyndsay. 

2701. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Was Lyndsay a 



Protestant? — Robert Lyndsay is a Protestant, and 
Edward Ferguson, all the rest were Roman Catholics. 

2702. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you hear 
money was going on Captain Flanagan’s side ? — I had 
no opportunity of hearing that. 

2703. I ask you did you hear? — No, I did not. 

2704. Did you hear any report of money going on 
Captain Flanagan’s side ? — Oh, I did hear a report ; 
there was a general flying report going — those parties 
who promised to vote for Major Knox and afterwards 
violated their promise — that it must be caused by some 
promises held out to them, held out by the Flanagan 
party to induce them to vote. 

2705. Could you remember the names of any of the 
voters that were reported to have got money from 
Captain Flanagan ? — I could not. 

2706. Do you know the names of the persons that 
promised faithfully to vote for Major Knox, and did 
not vote for him? — [Not answered.] 

2707. The Chief Commissioner. — You know the 
names of some ; look at the ; register. . [Register 
handed-to witness.] 

2708. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — What are the 
names ? — I know Dominick Kilcullen was one. I do 
not say money was promised, but they were always 
supposed to be supporters of Major Knox — agreeing 
that way. 

2709. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — We are merely 
asking you as a rumour ? — He did not vote, and I 
think the report was circulated that he must be 
induced, through monetary matters or the like of that, 
to violate his promise to Major Knox. Michael 
Rooney of Cornagee, I heard. 

2710. Anyone else? — Thomas Scanlan of Thomas- 
street ; I heard that he was not to vote ; he told me 
himself he would not vote ; I heard he was induced 
through the same means, but I don’t believe it ; I 
know Scanlan so well myself, I don’t believe it. 

2711. What other names? — In fact, I could not 
bring them to recollection. 

2712. Try your memory ? — Certainly, I do not wish 
— I have no reason in the world to conceal a simple 
name from you ; I am neither afraid nor ashamed to 
expose it if I can. 

2713. Can you remember any other names you 
heard mentioned by report as having been induced by 
Captain Flanagan ? — There is another in that list that 
I forgot to mention, Sergeant Boyle. 

2714. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Do you mean in 

Mrs. Hall’s ? — Yes. He was a Roman Catholic ; 

there was a man named Rennick who was understood 
to vote for Major Knox. 

2715. The Chief Commissioner. — Thomas Rennick? 
— I think so ; I am not sure ; but it was always sup- 
posed he would vote for Major Knox ; the night pre- 
vious, to the polling his house was. smaslied by the 
mob ; I did not know it was smashed until after the 
election ; I was looking out of Mrs. Hall’s window, 
and I saw him coming up with a body of the voters of 
Captain Flanagan, and I was surprised to see him 
coming up along with them. 

2716. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — His house was 
smashed ? — His house was smashed. 

2717. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did he vote? — 
No, he did not vote ; I afterwards heard the mob took 
him with them. 

2718. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Do you remember 
anyone else, besides Rennick ? — I know Charles Tiernan 
was to vote for him. 

2719. The Chief Commissioner. — He was examined ? 
— Yes, he was examined yesterday. 

27 20. He was to vote for Major Knox ? — I know he 
was, but he said in consequence of the Church ques- 
tion he changed his mind; everyone in court was 
listening to that. 

2721. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you hear of 
anyone coming to him and inducing him to vote for 
Captain Flanagan? — Who ? 

2722. Tiernan ? — I did, to be sure. I often canvassed 

with him myself 
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2723. Did you liear of any person in particular 
having induced him to change his mind? — Not in 
particular. 

2724. Do you see anyone else on the Register be- 
sides Tiernan ? — Martin Davy of Caltrag. He pro- 
mised in my presence to vote for Major Knox, he 
voted afterwards for Captain Flanagan. I do not 
know who induced him to do so. Francis Dunlevy 
was to vote for Major Knox, at least his -wife told me, 
for I saw her coming several times to Mr. Phibbs in 
Stephen’s-street, endeavouring to have an interview 
•with him. He refused to see her ; and I am perfectly 
certain if she did not get what she required of him she 
would make her husband vote on the other side. 

2725. The Chief Commissioner. — In the way of 
money?: — In the way of money. She told me on one 
occasion there was some property of hers in the pawn- 
office — and they were past redemption — and she was 
going over to Mr. Phibbs, wanting to get them re- 
deemed, and Mi\ Phibbs would not hear her, but 
ordered her out of the place. She told me that as I met 
her coming out of the door. 

2726. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — She told you 
that ? — She told me that. 

2727. Is there anyone else besides Francis Dun- 
levy? — Pat Flynn promised him. There was a 
man named Gooraviu. He said he would, vote for 
Major Knox. I saw him at Mr. Phibb’s house. 

2728. Do you see any other name ? — Patrick Neilan, 
I understood, was to vote. 

2729. The Chief Commissioner. —When did you see 
Patrick Neilan last? — Some time last week, I think, 
but I have been informed by a person outside that he 
saw liim this morning or yesterday evening. He has 
been seen in the street. 

2730. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — I am merely 
asking you as to rumour — not whether you believe 
the rumour — did you hear of any persons on Major 
Knox’s side being bribed, except those that were men- 
tioned either at Garrick or here ? — On my oath I 
never did. 

2731. You never heard anyone suspected, or named 
in connexion with bribery? — No, I cannot bring my- 
self to the recollection of any other person except those 
named. Those that voted for Major Knox, as a matter 
of course, the other side said were all bribed; that was 
the rumour. 

2732. Did you hear any rumour or suspicion of 
anybody being bribed at Captain Flanagan’s side except 
those persons you have named ? — No, I did not. T had 
not the opportunity I might otherwise have had in the 
matter. Of course all the people in Sligo knew very 
well that I was to vote for Major Knox, nothing would 
induce me to vote for any other man but Major Knox ; 
therefore they would not let me into theix- secrets, and 
I always avoided going to such places where Captain 
Flanagan’s friends would be. I knew I would not be 
a welcome guest thei-e, and I did not like to be thei-e, I 
avoided it as much as possible ; in fact the hoxxses of the 
Catholics which I used generally resoi-t, when I found 
Captain Flanagan resorted to them, I used to avoid 
going to, for fear of causing annoyance. 

2733. I want now to direct your attention to a 
transaction with a non-elector that has been mentioned, 
Laurence Bui-ke, do yoxi know him ? — I do. 

2734. Did you see him at the time of the election? 
— No ; I do not know when I saw him before the 
election, although he lived in the town. I might see 
him before the election, but I do not remember I did. 

2735. Do you know anything about his not voting ? 
— Not a ha’poi-tli. It was said as a mattei- of course 
— it was reported— it was a public rumour that he 
was kept back by Major Knox’s friends. 

2736. But you do not know anything of his going 
away, or remaining in town? — No, not a ha’portlx. 

2737. James Devany, do you know anything of 

him? I heard he left town. James Doolin of Chapel- 

lane — rl .forgot- to ■mention bis name — it escaped me 
herein the list. He was to votefor. Major Knox, and 
he had been induced, I undei-stood, by the opposite, 
party to .abstain from voting;. 



2738. But did he leave town? — No, not to my second Da r. 

knowledge. I don’t think he did. I don’t believe October 6 
he did. 

2739. Do you know Mathew Feeney? — I do. Michael. 

2740. Do you know anything of liis not voting? — Doherty. 

No, except from what I heai-d. 

2741. From himself? — Well, from himself.. The 
man was in a public employment, and he did not wish 
to vote at either side. 

2742. James Keebles? — Captain Keebles. 

2743. Do you know anything of his not. voting % — 

He was not available then, I think. 

2744. Do you know anything of John Kearns not 
voting? — John Kearns was in the Victoria Hotel. On 
the night of the day of the polling I saw him in. the 
Victoi-ia Hotel. Tire night I left Mrs. Hall’s, that is 
the night of the day of the polling, on my return I 
went into the Victoria Hotel to see the police officers, 
to get an escort home, and I think I saw him in the 
Victox-ia Hotel that evening. 

2745. Do you know anything of Heixry. Mxilligan ? 

— Nothing, except that I heard he was away previous 
to the election. 

2746. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Were you in 
Sligo at any previoxis elections? — I was since 1832. 

I do not suppose thex-e was ever an election in Sligo 
I was xxot present at. 

2747. Was thex-e not violence at the election when 
Sergeant Ax-mstx-ong was returned ?- — Oh, there are 
mobs genex-ally in Sligo at every election. Thex-e was 
not violence at every election. At the Right Hon. Mi-. 

Wynne’s election; at Mr. Somers’ election; at Mr. 

Butt’s ; at Mr. Townley’s ; at Mr. Sadlier’s election. 

2748. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you remember 
so far back as that ? — I took an active pax-t sometimes, 
iix them. 

2749. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — -Did that mob 
violence prevent electors from voting, as far as you 
coxxld see ? — Oh, I don’t know ; I could not say if they 
did or did not. Of coxu-se it had a tendency to in- 
timidate them. 

2750. As a matter of coixrse it was for that purpose ? 

— It was. 

2751. Was there mox-e or less of mob violence at 
the last election than at the election when Sergeaxxt 
Armstrong succeeded. There was more of mob violence 
at the last election than ever- 1 saw in Sligo. 

2752. Mr. Commissioner Bruce.— -Was that, long 
continued before the election? — It was, xxxonths befox-e. 

2753. The Chief Commissioner. — Months before it?— • 

I think so, for xnonths befoi-e and after it. For my 
pax-t I must say I was treated very kindly by them. I 
think I was the only Roman Catholic elector in Sligo 
that escaped from insult, or fx-om having his house in- 
jured. They did nothing of the kind to me; thex-e was 
not even a pane of glass brokeix in my house. 

2754. Mx\ Commissioner Byrne. — Could you. give 
xis some instances of the mob violence you witnessed 
at the last election.? — Oh, Getlxin’s house was. torn 
down ; Burke’s house ; Devany’s house; Croziei-’s house ; 

Kearney’s house ; Sei-geant Boyle’s ; M‘Gowan’s. 

2755. Wex-e. these all voters? — All. voters. The 
whole hoxxses were so . dilapidated that no being could 
live in them — the counters, the windows, ■ tlx e. . doors; 
wex-e tom down. 

2756. The Chief Commissioner.— Were all these 
the hoxxses of Roman Catholic electors who had .voted 
for Major Knox? — Yes, who voted for Major Knox; 
their property was takexx away— everything they could 
leave their hands on. 

2757. Did that appear to . be a deliberate attack on 
the Roxnan Catholic voters generally who exercised 
the franchise as they thought fit? — Not a doxxbt of it ; 
it was after they had exercised the franchise it was 
done. 

2758. After it was knowxx how .they did it ? — 

After it was known how they did itv 

2759. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did. the. police; 
or the military interfere to protect, those ..people: that 
were attacked ? — Not as the people, expeeted-p there 
was a larger force in Sligo than; L.ev.er saw;nt. any 
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election, ancl a more useless set of men were never in 
it. They were standing, actually standing by when 
these dilapidations were committed, and they did not 
interfere. 

2760. Were the mobs very numerous and very for- 
midable ? — Oh, indeed they were, and none so violent 
as those who were receiving the pay of Major Knox 
previously. 

2761. Were these violent mobs armed with anything 
else besides sticks and stones? — -I do not know. I 
could not say. 

2762. Did you see sticks and stones? — Oh, sticks 
and stones. 

2763. And did they use them very freely ? — Yes, I 
saw them during my stay in the court-house, at Mrs. 
Hall’s, the day of the poll. I looked out of the front 
window, and the street was in an awful state at the 
same time. 

2764. This M'Guirk that did not vote, whom you 
represented would not vote, the man at Mrs. Hall’s, 
was he informed of these mobs and the violence? — 
He was, and from what I could learn, his son, the rere 
of whose house comes up to the rere of the court-house 
or Mrs. Hall’s, came up from the rere then, and by 
influence got in to tell his father the state of the case. 

2765. Were there any particular leaders of these 
mobs, do you remember? — Well, I could not say that, 
the mob were righting so much with each other. 

2766. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Were they not 
under command at one side or the other? — [Not 
answered.] 

2767. Was Grey one of a mob ? — Sure it was I paid 
him. He swore yesterday he did not know he was of 
the mob, but no one in this court believed a word of 
that. 

2768. I do not want your opinion on his evidence. 
Did you see him in mobs? — I did, to be sure. 

2769. The Chief Commissioner. — From the expe- 
rience you have had in elections, can you say are those 
mobs paid?— They would not turn on their heel with- 
out they got it. I have known them on occasions 
when they had not been paid, or were refused payment, 
to use the threat that they would go on the other side 
and fight for them. 

2770. Then did these mobs that you have described 
as acting in this outrageous way at the last election, 
did they appear to you to be the ordinary organized 
paid mobs ? — Always. 

2771. And you say these people would not turn 
without being paid ? — Certainly not. 

2772. What is the usual pay of a mob per day ? — 
Why, from what I could learn, from what I know my- 
self, from experience — I know at Mr. Sadlier’s election 
there was plenty of money, and going back so far as 
that as an instance — I may say they considered £100 
a night very little for them. 

2773. One hundred pounds a night to be divided 
amongst a mob ? — Yes. 

2774. Mr. Convniissioner Bruce. — How many would 
be in a mob for £100? — There might be a couple of 
hundred, or three hundred. 

2775. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you consider a 
Sligo mob expects from os. to 7s. 6 d. per man? — In- 
deed they do. 

2776. Daily? — Daily, and £5 if they could get it. 

2777. With regard to the getting up of those mobs, 
does a ringleader generally command twenty or so ? — 
I suppose so. 

2778. You suppose so? — Yes. 

2779. Is he paid more than the rest? — I should 
think a little more sticks to him than any of the rest. 

2780. That is if he has the payment of them ? — Yes. 

2781. He keeps some of it ? — Yes. 

2782. Can you identify any of these ringleaders at 
the last election ? — Oh, as I said before, they were all 
so fighting with each other that I coidd not name one 
more than another. It is a very delicate thing to name 
any person. 

2783. I don’t want you to name anyone in parti- 
cular ? — Well, I am endeavouring to give you the whole 
truth as I know it, as far as I know. 



2784. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did the mob 
violence that you indicate was so strong at Sadlier’s 
election, continue at subsequent-contested elections '!■ — 
Oh, not so much. 

2785. But it did continue, although less in degree. 
Was there mob violence at all elections from Sadlier’s ? 
— There was mob violence to some extent at all elec- 
tions, but not to such an extent as this time, or at 
Sadlier’s election. 

2786. Was there mob violence to a considerable 
extent at Sergeant Armstrong’s election ? — No, there 
was not. 

2787. But there was some? — There was some, and 
I believe in my heart, and I am here sworn on my 
oath, that there was more money expended at Ser- 
geant Armstrong’s election or after it than there was 
at Major Knox’s that there has been a great deal of 
talk about. I have known myself persons to tell me 
that they received from £15 to £20 for voting for 
Sergeant Armstrong. 

2788. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Do you recollect 
the names of any persons who told you that? — Yes. 

2789. Give their names ? — Stephen Hughes told me 
he got £20 for voting for Seregant Armstrong ; he 
told me it was for his vote. 

2790. The Chief Commissioner. — Give any other 
names you know ? — John O’Beirne of Market-street, 
told me he got £15 ; -John Reid told me he got £15 ; 
Thomas Devans told me he got £15 ; in fact I believe 
all the tenants of Colonel Tenison got £15, while 
others got £20. 

2791. They got £15 only when the others got £20? 
— They were paid £15. 

2792. Take up the register and state the names of 
any voters who told you they were bribed at the last 
election but one? — Sergeant Armstrong’s election. 

2793. Yes — any voter who told you he was bribed 
mention his name ? — I don’t mean to tell you that he 
told me he was bribed for voting ; I mean to tell you 
he told me he had got the money after the election 
— [Reading from printed register] — Pat Barry of 
Abbey Quarter, I think I recollect healing him ex- 
amined at the petition at Carrick. He admitted then 
that he got £15 if I don’t mistake. 

2794. State any other names of persons who told 
you ? — It would not be any use to tell you others who 
came up and voted on promises made to them? 

2795. At present I only want the names of the men 
who told you they got money ? — Who personally told 
me? 

2796. Yes ? — Pat Neelan told me ; he did not 
tell me how much. 

2797. He told you he got it, though ? — He did ; he 
■will be able to tell you himself. I don’t know of any 
other person that I have recollection of that told me. 

2798. Now, mention the name of any person you 
heard got money at, say Armstrong’s election ? — That 
I heard ? 

2799. Yes? — I heard Andrew O’Beirne got money, 
Edward Gethins, Pat O’Brien — he is dead — John 
Hart, Mailcoach-road, Michael Hunt, John M'Grath. 
I know I heard a great number more merely by report. 

2800. Did you hear of any person getting money 
on Mr. Macdonogh’s side ? — Yes, I did. 

2801. Mention them ? — I heard Samuel Gillmore. 

2802. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Tell us those 
who told you they got money for voting for Mr. Mac- 
donogh? — None. 

2803. None told you? — None. I heard he got 
money. 

2804. Only Samuel Gillmore ? — That’s all. 

2805. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Try and remem- 
ber any ? — I cannot. I was not in the confidence cf 
Mr. Macdonaglr. 

2806. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You were sup- 
posed to be on Sergeant Armstrong’s side ? — I was 
always on the Liberal side until Major Knox’s time, 
and would perhaps to-morrow. Unless the Sergeant 
was in the field, there is no man I would vote for be- 
fore Major Knox. 

2807. The Chief Commissioner. — Did any people at 
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this election apply to you — any voters — to get them a 
share of the money that was supposed to be going ? — 
No ; oh, yes, in a passing jest they might say to me — 

“ I know you can do us a good deal of service — do 
what you can for us.” 

2808. About how many of the electors spoke to you 
in that way ? — You mean as a jest — at least two dozen, 
but for all that I have not the slightest doubt if I 
handed it to them they would pocket it. 

2809. How many of the electors do you say spoke to 
you in that way ? — I coidd not name them. I could not 
number more than twenty, occasionally meeting them 
in the street. 

2810. I ask you did more than twenty-five electors 
apply to you in that way? — I would not say they did. 

2811. How many ? — Perhaps a few acquaintances 
I had of my own, passing me a jest, would ask me. They 
knew I was in the confidence of Major Knox — in his 
employment — and they thought I could do them a ser- 
vice, and in fact I would if I could. 

2812. You would get money for them if you could? 
— I would. 

2813. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — But except the 
£5 you say you never got any money ? — Never a 
shilling. 

2814. Do you know of any of Major Knox’s mob 
chan<dng sides in consequence of their not being paid 
money ? — [Not answered.] 

28 1 5. For instance, did Grey join Captain Flana- 
gan’s mob ? — Of course he did, and I know there was 
a lot of the mob, fifty or sixty fellows in Pound-street, 
who alleged that they had a claim on Major Knox, 
and were rendering him the greatest service, and on 
the evening of the election a few days after they all 
toned over against him ; and I saw they were the 
most violent of the whole mob, these parties that were 
getting the money of Major Knox. 

2816. You told us with respect to certain voters, 
and of a rumour that they must have been biibed, did 
these men change in the same way, or was there any 
other reason for it, these mobsmen ? — Of course there 
were some voters amongst them, and I speak of them 
as mobsmen. 

2817. Was it because Major. Knox did not pay 
them, or stopped paying them, or how ? — I cannot say 
as to that. I had no knowledge of paying or anything 
of the kind! But the fact is, I told Major Knox, 
eighteen months previous to his election, that he would 
be sold by those very parties, and when the petition 
was over at Carrick Major Knox said he regretted he 
did not take my advice in time, I knowing them too 
well. 

2818. Was it in fact a strike for wages? — To be 
sure it was ; and the* object Major Knox had, he 
said it was necessary to have these to counteract the 
violence of the opposite party. 

2819. With respect to Clancy, at what time of the 
evening did he leave Mrs. Hall’s %■ — Is it the Clancy 
that did not vote ? he was not there at all ; he was 
not in Mrs. Hall’s at all ; he was not in Sligo. 

2820. I thought you said you saw him in some 
yard ? — The polling was on Thursday, the 19tli, if I 
don’t mistake ; and I think he left on the Tuesday 
night previous. 

2821. You stated you saw him putting on an over- 
coat?— I think I saw him going on Tuesday night 
previous, by the night mail, which leaves at half-past 
eight. 

2822. Where did you first see him ? — I was sitting 
in my own house in George’s-street, as you pass to the 
railway station ; some of my family were at the door, 
and they saw Clancy, with two or three others, passing 
by ; they came and told me, and it occurred to me, or 



I suspected, that Clancy was leaving town ; in order Second Dav. 
to be certain of that, I went up to the railway station, October 6 

and I met his brother outside ; in a few minutes I ' ’ 

passed in and went into the water closet ; I remained Michael 
there for some time, and before I left I saw Clancy Doherty, 
and the other coming into the yard of the water 
closet. ; I did not come out, I remained where I was, 
and watched the whole proceeding that went on, and I 
am satisfied he left town for the purpose of not voting. 

2823. Mr. Com/mission&r Byrne. — Witli respect 
to mob violence, are you aware of any threatening 
language of any sort having been used to intimidate — 

I mean used on Captain Flanagan’s side, by any of his 
party ? — I am not ; I could not swear that they had 
used threatening language, not to my own knowledge, 

I could not say ; I do not think I was threatened 
myself. 

2824. Have you heal'd of any threatening language 
being made use of by any person acting for Captain 
Flanagan ? — No, I cannot say ; I have no recollection 
myself ; some foolish expressions might be made use of 
by drunken men, or the like of that — that is all ; there 
was an allusion made on yesterday by Grey to £2 — I 
am anxious to have that explained. 

2825. Certainly ; explain it ? — It is due, I think, 
to myself. 

2826. Explain anything that affects yourself in the 
evidence given yesterday ? — I mentioned that I gave 
him the £3 ; the Major said, “Boys, see Doherty in 
the evening, he will give you the price of a drink,” or 
something to that effect. A man whose name, as well 
as I can recollect, was Hugh Gallagher, a non-voter, a 
non-elector, said, “ If you give the money to this 
fellow we will never see a shilling of it; there are 
four, or five, or six of us who never get a shilling. I 
will tell you what you will do : keep some of it for 
us ; don’t give him the whole of it.” So when I got 
the £5 note, I put £2 into my pocket, and gave £3 
to Grey ; Mulligan was present, and I said, “Mulligan, 
you are to get none of this,” although a non-elector, for 
previous to the revision he was not on the register at 
all. “ There is a direct order from the Major that no 
elector shall receive, any portion of this.” “ Oh,” 
says he, “ I don’t want it all.” The next day I met 
a man named Michael Mulligan, and I asked him, and 
he mentioned the names of Henry Gallagher, Michael 
Gallagher, Denis Cullen, and a man named Garvey ; 
and he said all these fellows should get a drink. “ If 
that is the case," I said, “ here is the £2 ; give it to 
them in drink or anything else.” I gave Michael 
Mulligan the £2, and that is all the money, public or 
private, in connexion with the election, that I ever 
saw from Major Knox or anyone else. 

2827. Had you any communication with Major 
Knox with respect to the £2? — Nothing more than 
that he gave me £5 to hand to them. 

2828. The Chief Commissioner. — Did any money 
pass through your hands at the previous election; Ser- 
geant Armstrong’s election? — Nothing; I never re- 
ceived a shilling, as much as would buy a halfpenny 
worth of tobacco. 

2829. Or did you give money to any other j>eople ? 

— Never. 

2830. Mi - . Commissioner Bruce. — Had you ever 
anything to do with mobs ? — When not an elector, I 
very often took an active part, but I never was paid 
for it, I always came off worst. 

‘ 2S31. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Were your com- 

panions paid — those in the mobs along with you ? — 

To be sure they were : I must say they were paid, and 
I must call them companions when I associated with 
them. 

[The witness withdrew.] 



Peter Harrison sworn and examined. 



2832. The Chief Commissioner . — You are a voter 
for the borough of Sligo ? — Yes. 

2833. Did you vote at the last election ?— No, I 
did not. 

S 



2834. Where- were you on the day of polling? — I 
was in Dublin. 

2835. At whose house were you in Dublin? — I 
think it was at a man’s named Hughes. 

H 



Peter 

Harrison. 
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2836. What street? — I think in Queen-street. 

2837. When did you leave Sligo? — Well, I think it 
was six or seven days before the election. 

2838. The election was on Thursday, the 19th of 
November? — Yes. 

2839. On what day of the week did you leave 
Sligo ? — I can’t remember the day of the week ; I was 
either five or six days out of it on the day of the 
election, but I cannot recollect the very day. 

2840. How did you leave Sligo ? — I went by the 
railway. 

2841. From the terminus here ? — No, from Colooney. 

2842. Did you drive out to Colooney on an outside 
car 1 — Yes ; there was a car of Mr. Williams’s going 
to Colooney on his own business, and two of his boys ; 
I went down on the quay before this occurred; and 
some of the quay fellows came up to me, and said if I 
would not vote on the right side the head would be 
knocked off me ; so that I thought it well to get ready 
and go with those men on the car ; I am working for 
Mr. Williams for the last thirty or thirty-five years ; 
I am forty years in another man’s employment in this 
town. 

2843. You are in Mr. Williams’s employment? — 
Yes, and Mr. Anderson’s ; those are the two employ- 
ments I had — forty-four years with Anderson. 

2844. What are you ? — A quay porter. 

2845. Did you know where to go to in Dublin 
when you went up there ? — No. 

2846. Did you tell anyone you were going to Dublin? 
—Mr. Williams told me nothing at all — not a word ; 
his two young men were along with me on the car, 
and they paid the fair in Colooney, whatever it was ; 
I did not pay it. 

2847. Two young men of Mr. Williams’s, your 
employer, were on the car with you ? — Yes. 

2848. What are their names ? — Mr. Acheson is one, 
and the other was Mr. Cloughery ; he had business 
going to Boy, and Acheson had business going to 
Colooney, and I came with him. 

2849. What is Acheson’s Christian name? — George. 

2850. And the other — Mr. Clougliery’s? — I can’t 
tell what is his Christian name. 

2851. What hour was it when you left Sligo? — 
About seven o’clock, in the dark; I dare not go 
earlier ; if I was seen I would not be safe, and if I 
did not go that night, you know I might lose my life 
the next day. 

2852. You left Sligo about seven o’clock? — About 
eight o’clock I left Colooney. 

2853. About what time did you tell Mr. Williams 
or Mr. Acheson you wanted to go to Colooney? — They 
told me they were going ; I told them I wanted to 
leave the town. 

2854. When did you tell them that? — The very 
time I was going ; for if I was afraid to stop in town 
dining the election, that I would be destroyed ; for if 
I did stop I would have voted for Major Knox ; then 
if 1 voted for him, I would lose my life on account of 
it, and I went very near losing it as it was. 

2855. How long was it before the. cart started that 
you told Mr. Williams that you wanted to go out of 
town ? — I did not tell Williams anything at all ; it 
was more than an hour or two before the car started. 

2856. Was it a covered car ? — No, it was not; it 
was a side car. 

2857. These two gentlemen were with you to 
Colooney ? — They were ; one of them was with me to 
Boyle ; I think he belongs to Boyle, I am not quite 
sure ; I think his family are from that side ; I am 
not sure. 

2858. Did Acheson drive back on the car from 
Colooney ? — He came home on his own business. 

2859. Did you know the car was going to Co- 
looney ? — I did; he told me he was going to Colooney. 

2860. I want to know why you did not take your 
passage to Colooney from the railway- station here ? — 
Because it might be known I was leaving, and I 
might be murdered before I got away. 

2861. Did you tell Mr. Acheson that? — Mr. 



Acheson knew it himself as well as me, and so did 
the whole of them. 

2862. Did you tell him that? — No, I did not. 

2863. How much money did you bring with you 
to Dublin ? — I did not bring much money to Dublin 
with me at all ; I had just as much as paid my way 
back, and I came back the whole way on my own 
account ; the night after the election I came into 
town; I was dragged out of my house, kicked out 
of my house, my blood was running, there were 
large pools of blood on it, and I was three weeks 
in the Infirmary after the beating I got. 

2864. Tell everything that happened to you when 
you came home ? Did you come home by rail ? — I did. 

2865. To Sligo ? — To Sligo. 

2866. How soon after arriving were you assaulted ? 
— About half-past ten I came, and when I went to 
my house and saw nobody there, the windows and 
the door were all broke down by Flanagan’s mob, I 
went in, thinking I might see -some of my family in 
the house, and searched the house all round, but 
could not see any of them; there were five beds 
stripped, and everything in the house was taken away 
that they could cany away ; I came downstairs and 
called to the girl next door to get me a candle ; I gave 
her the price of a candle, and she went in to her 
master’s house to get me one, but she would not be let 
bring it into me, that man that lived the next door to 
me ; very well, all right then, I came down to the 
kitchen, I hunted about ; I had two coats on me, and 
I took one of them off and hung it up, and kept the 
other on ; I was going about the kitchen, and did not 
know what to do, not knowing but my family 
were all killed ; I walked about; there was a 
gas lamp one side of the door, opposite the street ; 
the front windows were out, and the door was 
open, and the gaslight played on the door and 
gave me light, and I saw a man coming in in the 
door ; when he saw me coming to meet him he turned 
his back to me, but I knew him ; I am myself a sober 
man, a teetotaller for twenty-nine years, and I could 
not be deceived in him ; and with the light of the 
gas flame I knew him ; just as I passed by him he 
slipped his hand into the collar of my coat and caught 
a hard hold of me ; I was just on the step at the 
threshold of the doorway, being out on the flags on 
the street, and he gave me two or three swings, and 
the third put me out on the flags and knocked me 
down ; and then, the very minute they got me out, 
there was 100 of them there ; everyone was vieing 
who would give me the first kick or thump ; they 
knocked me down in the channel, and kicked till I 
was nearly dead ; I then came to myself again, and 
they kicked me again ; they gave me three kicks here 
(on the forehead), and I was bleeding, and every bit 
of me was all black ; I had on a frieze coat, and only 
it got stiff and hard with the dirt and water, when I 
was knocked down in the channel, I would not live 
ten minutes from all the kicks I got ; then there was 
a shout raised, and everyone of the neighbours, both 
decent and indecent, closed then doors, and not one 
came to my relief, my neighbours next door, up and 
down, but not one came to relieve me ; there was a 
woman then just got out of bed ; she came over, she 
thought it was a friend of hers, and she threw herself 
on the top of me, and then all was right ; and when 
I came to again they gave me three times as much, 
until another woman cried out to leave the breath in 
me ; so the people began to gather, a few soldiers were 
coming up then ; there were no police to relieve me, 
and when they saw not the police but the soldiers, 
they walked away ; and these very women who saved 
me, when they came here to give evidence, they dare 
not-say -one word on my behalf in this court house, 
they were too much afraid ; when the mob ran away, 
I went over to a man named "Woods, a baker; I 
was trembling with my blood, and wet and cold, 
and I asked him would he let me in through the 
back door to the bakehouse till morning; he said 
if I was to die he would uot let me in ; I went 
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upstairs again, took off the wet coat I had with me, 
and drew another working coat on me, and lay 
down and slept till half-past eiglit o’clock ; in the 
morning there come in one of the same mob, and 
called me down to the kitchen; I did not know 
the man ; my nose was bleeding, and I was worse 
in the back ; and I said “ I do not know you ; who 
are you?” “I am John Hart,” said he. “Well, 
If you are you don’t want me down there,” said I. 

“ You must come down,” says he. “ No,” said I, 

“ I won’t go down.” “ Well,” said he, “if you don’t 
I will come up.” “ Well,” said I, “ if you do I will 
knock your brains out.” The lobby was full of stones, 
where they fired them in the previous evening ; I 
lifted a stone; then he came upstairs. “Well,” I 
said, “ I will never kill a man.” I could have struck 
him with a stone; he came up with a gate before 
hiiu, and another man came up after him ; I ran 
into my own room and I bolted that room, and I had a 
bolt on it with a staple ; they put the prong of the 
grate between the door and the jam, and burst the 
bolt, and the two came in. “ Hould him,” said one, 

“ till I search his pockets.” “Very good.” One of 
them then held my hand, the other searched my 
pockets ; they got no money ; they thought I had 
money with me from Dublin. I went down ; other 
parties were below in the kitchen knocking down the 
dresser and smashing all the things— you never saw 
the kitchen in such a state. Shortly after the police 
came in ; they brought me away to the Infirmary, so 
that I suffered well by the election ; I lost a great 
deal of blood, and I lost all. 

2867. Was it on Friday you came home? — Tire 
day after the polling? No, in the evening. 

2868. On the 20th? — I came home on the 21st ; I 
was brought to the Infirmary. 

2869. Was the place you stopped in in Dublin at 
Hughes, 23, Queen-street? — I think so. 

2870. How did you know you were to go there ? 
Well, I. got a card and gave it to the cabman. 

2871. Who did you get the card from?— I do not 
know who it was ; I do not know which of them 
gave me the card who were along with me. 

2872. Who were along with you? — Two men were 
there and another man from Boyle. 

2873. But either of the two persons who left 
Sligo with you— either Mr. M‘Clougliery or Acheson 
gave you the card ? — Either one or the other. 

2874. Mr. Hughes’ house was not a tavern — it 
was a private house ? — A private house. 

2875. Did you give him the card? — No, I gave 
it to a little girl about eight years of age that came 
to the door. 

2876. What was written on that card? — 1 could 
not tell what was written on the card. 

2S77. Was there any writing on it beside the 
name?— No, I did not see any writing on it at all. 

2878. Did you pay Hugbes anything for the time 
you stopped there ?-No, but I promised to send the 
mistress a lot of potatoes— they were dear at the 
time — when I came home, but I was in the Infirmary 
before I knew where I was. 

2879. You did not send the potatoes? — No, but I 
will send them to her. 

2880. Did you ever see Mr. William Hughes 
before? — No. 

2881. Was it a lodging-house %— I think so. 

2882. Were there other people lodging there besides 

yourself?— Yes, there were people upstairs that did 
not belong to the house. 

, 2883. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did they ask 
you to pay anything when you were going away ? — 
I went away unawares of them ; I knew my house 
was wrecked; I knew all was gone; I could not 
rest ; I went away unknown to them ; I went up in 
the course of the day to the railway station, and 
heard the time the railway would be going ; I just 
walked over, paid my passage out of my own pocket, 
and came home. That is the way I got home, and 
it was the dear home to me. 

S 



2884. The Chief Commissioner. — .Did anyone give Second Day. 
you any money to go away ? — No, not a penny I got ; October 6 

but I got 15s. from these two young gentlemen — 5s. 

and 10s. Peter 

2885. That was to pay your fare to Dublin ? — Yes, Harrison, 
to pay my fare to Dublin. 

2886. And those two young men that gave it to you 
were M'Gloughery and Acheson %— Yes, they had no 
more about them. H they had they would have given 
it to me for they knew they were sure of getting it 
back again. 

2887. Was that all the money you went to Dublin 
with ? — That is all. 

2888. Did you pay back that 15s. since ? — Yes, I got 
a deal more, for I work for him. I do a good deal of 
business. 

2889. Do you mean to say that was stopped out 
of your wages ? — I do not know whether it is stopped 
yet or not. It is every twelve months I settle with 
him. 

2890. Do you know whether it is stopped or not ? 

— I could not swear to that. 

2891. After you came home did you get any money 
at all from-Mr. Williams ? — He never gave me a pound 
or a shilling on account of that business at all. 

2892. Nor from anybody else ? — No, except what I 
got as my own earnings. 

2893. Was the 15s. all you had going up to Dub- 
lin ? — This was all, except some little money of my own. 

2894. How much money had you ? — Not much ; I 
had 3s. after coming home. 

2895. Do you know what is the third class fare from 
Dublin to Sligo ? — I do, well — 1 Is. 4 d. 

2896. Do you remember what it is from Colooney to 
Dublin ? — No, I do not. 

2897. You say you had 3s. coming home ? — Yes. 

2898. Did you expect anything for going away ? — I 
did not expect anything, nor never asked it. 

2899. Did you vote at the previous election of Mr. 

Macdonogh and Sergeant Armstrong? — No, I did not. 

2900. Was this the first time you had the franchise? 

— No, I voted for Sadlier and Somers, and did not get 
a shilling from them. 

2901. You did not vote at the election between 
Mr. Macdonagh or Sergeant Armstrong ? — No, I did 
not. Had you the franchise then ? — No. At the last 
election I would have gone with Macdonogh against 
Tennison, but Mr. Tennison did not oppose him. He 
was going to assist him, but he gave up. 

2902. Do you swear positively that you did not go 
away to Dublin with any hope of getting rewarded?— 

I did not go away with any hope of reward from 
Major Knox. I never spoke a word to him or to 
Captain Flanagan either. I merely went away to save 
myself. I told the mob I would not vote for either of 
them, but that if I did it would be for Major Knox. 

2903. Do you swear you went, away from fear of 
violence from the mob? — I do, for I knew what I 
would get, for 1 had no help. What would one man 
be amongst a whole lot of them. 

2904. What family had you in your house ? — My 
wife, a girl, and a boy. 

2905. What became of them ? — They went to the 
country and were near being killed there also. They 
were near knocking down the house on the top of 
them. 

2906. Mr. Commissioner Bruce — Are they in Sligo 
n0 w ? — The boy is in Sligo now, but the daughter is 
away for her health. 

2907. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — What is the 
Christian name of the son ? — Peter. 

2908. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — How old is he? 

— My boy is Peter and my daughter is Maryanne ; 
she is in Ballymore now for the good of her health, in 
consequence of a fright she got in the country. 

2909. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — After that assault 
you say was made upon you, you were three weeks in 
the Infirmary? — Yes. 

2910. What is the name of the doctor that attended 
you 1 — Dr. Little. He was examined at the assizes. 

H 2 
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2911. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Do you know 
any of the mob that beat you ? — I do not know them 
very well, but Grey is the man who dragged me out 
of my own house, and the rest, you know, assisted 
him. Only I was strong I would not live two days 
after the beating I got. I got a mortal beating ; I 
never could put my hand back since. I am not able 
to straighten my arms yet. The velvet collar of my 
coat they kicked off. They kicked me on the chest. 
The hair of my head they kicked off. 

2912. Do you say that Acheson was the first man 
you told of your intention to go up to Dublin or away 
from Sligo ? — Yes, I told them I must go. 

2913. Did you go to Acheson to tell him you were 
going away, or did he come to you and say you had 
better go away?— No; I am continually going into 
the shop. I am working for that shop. They were 
saying they were going to Colooney, and I told him I 
would sooner go than be here. If I had the good for- 
tune to stop two or three days more away, I would be 
all right, but I could not stop ; I was uneasy. I knew 
everything was wrong. I knew my children were 
killed. 



2914. And when you told him you were going away 
did he suggest to you to go to Dublin? — He told me I 
might go as far as Colooney, and that T had a better 
chance to take train from Colooney than from Sligo. 

2915. "Was it then that Acheson offered the 10s. — 
did he offer to lend the 10s. then? — No; it was in 
Colooney they gave me all the money they had about 
them. 

2916. Was there anything mentioned by Acheson 
to you about your travelling expenses before you got 
to Colooney 1— No ; not a word. He told me that 
would do me. 

2917. Did he ask you how you intended to pay your 
railway fare up and down — did he know you had not 
much money 1 — -He knew very well that I would not 
want much money, because I was a teetotaller. He 
knew I would not spend much ; I did not spend 2 cl. 
in Dublin. 

2918. Did you get any money in Dublin? — Not a 
farthing, on my oath ; nor did I ask anyone for it, for 
I had no one to ask it from — not one. 



Michael 

Rooney. 



Michael Eooney sworn and examined. 



2919. The Chief Commissioner. — You live in Coru- 
agh?— Yes. 

2920. Whom did you vote for at the last election? — 
For Captain Flanagan. 

2921. Had you promised Major Knox at any time, 
Or any of his party, to vote for him ? — He came to me 
early in February, and there was no other candidate in 
the field ; and at that time I made him a promise, 
there was no other candidate but himself. 

2922. Did you ever get any money ? — I got £1 from 
James Grey. 

2923. Did you get any other money — now tell the 
truth? — I did. 

2924. Tell the truth now ? — Of course I will. 

2925. Tell the whole truth? — Previous to that I 
heard he was a liberal man in giving money to people 
back and forward, and I was told if I wrote to him he 
would send me some money. So I did ; and I wrote 
to his address — Major Knox. 

2926. To Dublin ?— Yes. 

2927. Go on now; tell the whole truth? — And a 
fortnight or so elapsed before I got an answer, and 
then I got a cheque with no name to it for £12. 

2928. Did you cash that cheque ? — I did. 

2929. Where did you get the money? — In the 
Ulster Bank, in Sligo. 

2930. Whose name was to the cheque? — Well, I 
could see no one’s name, only not to exceed £1 2 on it. 
It was a small cheque. 

2931. Was it a cheque ora bank draft? — A cheque. 

2932. Was it signed by anyone ? — No ; I did not see 
any signature to it. I put my name on the back of it, 
and then got the money. 

2933. You got £12 in the Ulster Bank ? — I did. 

2934. Was there any letter accompanying that 
cheque or draft? — There was a blank piece of paper 
folded round the cheque. 

2935. What month was that letter sent to you ? — 
In the latter end of February. 

2936. The February before the election? — Yes; on 
the 20th of the month. 

2937. And you put your name on the back of the 
cheque? — I did. 

2938. And got £12?— I did. 

2939. You say that was on the 20th of February? — 
Something about that day, or the end of the month. 

2940. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Was it at the 
Ulster Bank you cashed it ? — It was. 

2941. Before you got that £12, what was in the 
letter you -wrote? — I wrote that I was in difficulties — 
that I did not see him when he was in Sligo — I be- 
lieve he was in Sligo before that, but I did not see 
him — and that I would be obliged if he would send 
me that, and I would pay him again. I wrote for £15 



and I got but £12. I asked for £12 or £14 ; he did 
not send for about three weeks ; I could not see his 
name to the letter. 

2942. Do you remember what colour was the 
cheque ? — Reddish. 

2943. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — A red paper? — 
Yes, I think it was red; not the paper, but the letters 
were red. 

2944. And was the paper white ? — It was between 
red and green. 

2945. The Chief Commissioner. — How long befoi’e 
you got the cheque was it that you had sent the letter 
to Major Knox ? — It was about three weeks. 

2946. Did you show that cheque to anyone before 
cashing it at the bank ? — Not one. 

2947. Did you ever tell this before you told it to- 
day to anyone ? — No, I did not, except my misses. 

2948. Did Thomas Brennan, for example, ever 
know of this ? — -I could not say. 

2949. I mean from you ? — No. 

2950. At the time you got this £12, had you got 
any money from Brennan ? — No, not a shilling I ever 
got from him or from any other one except the £1 
from Grey. There were races here, and in James- 
street he met me. I said, “ You are a bad fellow not 
to give a treat, and you having plenty of money.” He 
handed me £1. That is all the money ever I got. 

2951. What did you do with that £12 — I bought 
seed, oats, and wheat with it, and sowed my land. 

* 2952. Did you yourself, with your own hand, write 
the letter? — I did. 

2953. And direct the letter ? — I did. 

2954. Where did you get the address of Major 
Knox from? — I got it in town from some of the boys ; 
I forget whom. 

2955. Did you yourself post the letter to Major 
Knox ? — I did. 

2956. Have you got the envelope that enclosed the 
£12?— No. 

2957. What became of it? — I mislaid it; I could 
not keep it. I did not mind it. It had both the 
Dublin mark and the Sligo mark on it. 

2958. You say you never told this story to any- 
one 1— No, except my misses. 

2959. Were you subpeened for the trial of the 
petition at Carrick ? — No. 

2960. Were you not — I mean the trial before Judge 
Keogh at Carrick ? — No. 

2961. Do you know of anyone else having got any 
money while the election was going on — while the 
canvassing was going on ? — Oh, I heard of people, but 
I do not know of any man getting money. 

2962. Did you vote at the election before? — I did, 

2963. Whom did you vote for? — For Sergeant 
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Armstrong. I have always voted for the libera] party 
for thirty years. 

2964. Did you get anything at the previous elec- 
tion — whether before or after that election did anyone 
give you any money — you are on your oath now and 
you must tell the truth? — Well, I did; but not 
money — in value and money. 

2965. Was it before or after the polling? — It was 
four or five months after. 

2966. Who gave it to you? — One Chrystal, in the 
town here. 

2967. What is his Christian name ? — I cannot say ; 
I think it is Pat. 

2968. What was he, or is he here still? — I think 
he is. 

2969. What did he give you? — He gave me to the 
amount, between value and cash, of £20. 

2970. What value did he give you ? — He gave me 
some bran and some seeds for cattle ; an order for it. 

2971. An order on whom — what shop did you get it 
at? — At Mr. Keighron’s. 

2972. Did he give you a written order ? — Sometimes 

he would, but I continued for six or seven 

2973. Then you got it from time to time ? — Yes. 

2974. How much money did he give you ? — About 
£9 or £10, and the balance in value up to £20. 

2975. How did you know this man was to give the 
value and money at that election ? — He said he could 
not give any money, and I said I was badly off. I 
used to deal there off and on, and I went and spoke to 
him, and he gave me what I wanted. 

297 6. Do you mean to say that he gave you this as 
a loan — is that what you mean to convey to the Court ? 
— It was. 

2977. Was this money and value given to you after 
the election? — It was. 

2978. Had he given you anything except after the 
election ? — I often had transactions with Mr. Keigh- 
ron. I was carrier for the railway, and I got accom- 
modation and anything I wanted. 

2979. Did you ever pay that £20 since to anybody? 
— I paid part of it. 

2980. How much ? — A few bags of oats I brought 
in, and the next season I would give him more. 

2981. How long ago was that — Last season. 

2982. But Chrystal’s £9 — you were paid that? — No. 

2983. Now I will bring you down to this election. 
When did you make up your mind to vote for Captain 
Flanagan ? — I always voted for the liberal party, but 
there was no one of them in the field when I made the 
promise to him. 

2984. Did you promise Major Knox personally ? — 
When he was canvassing he came past my door, and 
asked me to vote for him. I said, as he was accom- 
panied by all my friends, I would be in the field along 
with him, and would not be worse than another. 

2985. Did you get any money after the last election ? 
— No, nor anything else — not to the weight of a penny. 

2986. Did you get any money before the election 
began? — No, as I am a sinner, nothing but the £19 
mentioned ; and I was not along with the mob, or 
anything else. I did not take any active part in 
either side, only that I voted when it came to my turn. 

2987. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — When did the 
Major canvass you? — It was, I think, two or three 
months before the election. 

2988. It must be more. That was a long time 
after you wrote for the £15. You say you got the 
£12 in February — that was seven or eight months 
before the election ? — He was down here then and 
was here afterwards again. He used to canvass the 
town, and did not go outside it till three or four months 
before the election. 

2989. Did he canvass you more than once? — No. 

2990. Was there anyone with him when he (lid 
convass you ? — No one — only Mr. Phibbs and Doherty. 

2991. Were they both with him? — They were on 
the car. 

2992. Did you say anything to Major Knox, when 
he canvassed you, about this £12 that he had sent you ? 



— No ; nor did he. He only canvassed — did not delay second Day. 
a moment. — ~ 

2993. He asked you to vote for him ? — He asked October 6'. 
my vote. I said, “ I am glad to see you accompanied Michael 
by neighbours, and I will be along with them.” He Rooney, 
did not come into the house at all, but remained on 

the road outside. 

2994. Was that before Captain Flanagan was in 
the field ? — It was. 

2995. I would like to get from you the address you 
put on the letter you sent to Major Knox ? — Well, I 
cannot remember it. 

2996. Just try now and say what was written on 
the back of it %— I cannot ; I do not remember it — 
but his residence is well known. 

2997. Can you not tell the address ? — I forget it. 

2998. For you said something about a captain ? — 

Laurence Knox was on it, and the letter I got was 
directed to myself. 

2999. How soon after you wrote did it come ? — 

About three weeks ; it might be a month. It was long 
after the fail - of Carricknegat, and that is in February. 

3000. Did they make any inquiry at the Ulster 
Bank about the cheque — I suppose you do not keep an 
account there? — No, they did not. I was a carrier 
there, bringing my goods, and they knew me. 

3001. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Who told you 
how to direct the letter to Major Knox ? — It was one 
of the boys, perhaps, in the town. 

3002. Do you remember the name of the person 
who told you? — No, I do not. 

3003. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — With regard to 
this man Chrystal, and what you said about the £20 
in money and value — how was it you came to talk of 
£20 exactly, was not that paid for your vote for 
Sergeant Armstrong? — No, I do not consider so. 

3004. Do you swear that if you had voted for Mr. 

Macdonagh, Chrystal would have paid that £20 to 
you ? — I could not say. 

3005. Do you think he would ? — I could not say, 
for I often had a transaction with Keighron before. 

3006. But had you any transaction with Chrystal 
before ? — Well, I had. 

3007. What transaction was that? — He deals in 
eggs, and I used to draw for him from the quays 
backwards and forwards. 

3008. How often used you draw for him ? — Several 
times. 

3009. What made you go to him to ask for £20 — 
come now ? — What made I ? 

3010. Yes? — I said I was embarrassed, and I said 

if he lent it to me, or got it for me — that I heard 

3011. The Chief Commissioner. — You heard what? 

— That he could oblige a man with some money, and 
that if he could oblige me I would be obliged to him. 

3012. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Who told you 
he could oblige a man with some money ? — I was 
told it. 

3013. Who told it to you? — I do not remember. 

3014. Try and recollect. You must tell? — I can- 
not remember. 

3015. The Chief Commissioner. — Who told you the 
money was going at Chrystal’s for the election? — Some 
of the boys that were in the mob. 

3016. Told you that the money was going at 
Chrystal’s for the election ? — No, I told them how I 
stood and they said if you speak to him, he will send 
for you. 

3017. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Do you say 
some of the boys in the mob ? — Yes. 

3018. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — That is some of 
the boys of Sergeant Armstrong’s mob ? — There was 
a mob at that time. 

3019. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did they tell you 
at the same time that they got money themselves ? — 

No, but they had some money for their accommodation' 

— they had some money I suppose. 

3020. The Chief Commissioner. — Did anyone else 
get £20 at Clirystal’s beside you? — No, not in my 
time. 
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,si:cond Day. 3021. Before that did anyone tell yon he got .-£20 
Oct~b~r 6 Ch T stal ’ s ^ — No ; there was some people talked 

c 0 c> ' 0 f £15. 

Michael 3022. Was that for Colonel Tennison’s voters? — 

Rooney. That is what I heard outside the town where they 
lived, that they got £15. 

3023. At Chrystal’s ? — No. 

3024. Where 1 — I could not say. 

3025. I want to know how you were directed to 
get £20 at Ckrystal’s ?— I told you already it was 
some of the hoys that were in the mob said to call — 
they did not mention any sum of money to me — and 
I might be assisted too, and got out of difficulties. 

3026. Did you hear of anyone else get £20? — No, 
I did not ; 1 heard report of it, that is all. 

3027. Who? — I think it was -John Jennings. 

3028. Did you hear he got £20 or £15 ? — £20. 

3029. Well, who else ?— I do not remember any 
other person, except to hear of it. 

3030. How do you know that John Jennings got 
it? — He told me —he told me he got it. 

3031. Did he tell you lie got it before or after you 
got it ? — About the same time. 

3032. Where did he tell you he got it? — From 
Chrystal, T believe. 

3033. You now remember John Jennings. Now, 
think of somebody else? — I do not remember. He is 
the only voter near me there— he lives by my place. 

3034. Where does he live ? — Above my own place. 

3035. Is he a Comaghee voter ?— He is. 



3036. Do you know any other voter at Comaghee, 
who voted for Sergeant Armstrong, and who got 
money ? — No. 

3037. Did they all vote for the Sergeant — the 
Comaghee boys? — They did, except Colonel Barrett. 
There are not many in it. 

3038. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — When Jennings 
told you he got £20, did you not hear that others got 
it ? — No, but we heard some of the tenants on the old 
road got money — £15. 

3039. The Chief Commissioner. — Who are they? — 
Colonel Tennison’s tenants. 

3040. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — He told you they 
got £15 ? — Yes. 

3041. The Chief Commissioner. — Where ? — I could 
not say ; some where in town. 

3042. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you under- 
stand they got the £15 at the same place that he got 
the £20 ? — Well, I think not. 

3043. And when you heard that you said, “ I may 
as well have £20 as well as you. I voted for the 
Sergeant as well as you?” — No ; I think I got it be- 
fore him. [The witness withdrew.] 

3044. Did you not hear of anybody else by name 
who got £20 ? — No, I did not. 

3045. The Chief Commissioner. — Was it you told 
Jennings to go to Cherry ? — No, it was not. 

3046. Did he know it without you? — I do not 
know ; he is a watchman, and up at night ; I did not 
see him. 



Henry Mulligcm sw 

3047. The Chief Commissioner. — Are you an elector? 
—I am. 

3048. Did you vote at the last election ? — No. 

3049. On the polling day where were you? — In 
Dublin. 

3050. What are you by trade?— A cooper. 

3051. In whose house were you in Dublin ? — My 
son’s. 

3052. What business is he ? — A cooper. 

3053. How long did you remain in Dublin ? — I 
think about seven or eight weeks. 

3054. How did you go from Sligo to Dublin ? — By 
railway. 

3055. From what station ? — From the Sligo station. 

3056. On what day did you go ? — The Friday before 
the election. 

3057. The Friday in the week before the election ? 

3058. What train did you go by?— The morning 
train, a quarter-past six. 

3059. Before this election what party had you sup- 
ported in the borough of Sligo? — The Conservative 
party ; I voted always with my landlord. 

3060. Who is he?— Mr. Wynne. 

3061. You have been a tenant of his ? — Yes. 

3062. I suppose you are a Roman Catholic?— I am. 

3063. Did you vote for Mr. Macdonogh ? — I did. 

3064. And voted for the Right Hon. M. Wynne 
whenever he stood ? — I did. 

3065. Did many speak to you about leaving town 
on the occasion of the last election ? — Not a single one 
ever spoke to me ; I went of my Own accord ; I would 
have voted for them, too, but for the Church question, 
and I went up to my son to avoid voting ; for months 
before the election I said I would not vote, and I told 
both candidates so. 

3066. You tell me you would vote with your land- 
lord except for the Church question ? — Exactly. 

3067. Did anyone hold out any inducement to you 
to go to Dublin ? — Not one. 

3068. On either side ?— Not one ; nor no one knew 
it but my son ; I told him what I would do, and that 
I would go until I liked to come back. 

3069. Were you afraid of the violence of the people 
if you remained here and did not vote?— I knew very 
well if I remained that I perhaps should have to vote 
contrary to my inclinations. 



om and examined. 

3070. That is by force ? — Yes — -just so. 

3071. Was your house attacked ? — There were some 
panes broken, not many. 

3072. There were only some panes broken? — Only 
some panes, some few panes. 

3073. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Was that before 
you went away ? — After. 

3074. The Chief Commissioner. — I suppose it was 
known in the town you went ? — I suppose so, a day or 
two after. 

3075. You went openly from the Sligo station ? — 
Yes. 

3076. You say you remained in Dublin seven or 
eight weeks ? — I did. 

3077. Were you Out of employment all that time? 
— I was, indeed. 

3078. I suppose you had some one who minded 
your house at home ? — We were not very busy at 
home. 

3079. It was the slack time of the year? — It was 
the slack time of the year. 

3080. Now, do you tell me on your oath that no : 
party on either side held out any inducement to you 
to go away? — I can tell you on my oath that no party 
at either side interfered -with me, nor I with them. I 
went of my own accord. I had nothing to do with 
any of them. 

3081. And no one gave you any money? — Not a 
farthing, not a shilling, nor I never looked for it. 

3082. Did you . expect to be paid because you did 
not vote at the last election ? — No. 

3083. Did you get any tiring for voting at the pre- 
vious election? — The previous election — some time 
after the election, a good while after. I never made 
any bargain, Or anything of that sort. I always went 
with the party. There was a sum of £10 sent to the 
house to me. I never looked for it — never. 

3084. Was that after you voting for Mr. Macdonogh ? 
— Long after it. 

3085. But it was after that election? — Yes. 

3086. And before the canvassing for this election ? 
— Oh yes, it was. 

3087. Who brought the £10 to your house? — Well, 
he was a man named Rowlett. 

3088. Is he a Sligo man ? — He is. 

3089. Does he live here? — He lives down in the 
tow r n.- 
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3090. What is he ? — He is a clerk. 

3091. In whose employment? — I think in Mr. 
Wynne’s. 

3092. Was it he brought the ten-pound note to your 
house ? — It was. 

3093. Hid he give it into your own hand ? — He 
did. I never expected it, nothing of the sort, nor 
looked after it. 

3094. What did he say to you ? — He said that was 
a present sent to me. 

3095. By whom ? — I did not put the question, but 
I guessed who it was. He gave me to understand. I 
did not say anything about.it. 

3096. Hid you understand that ten-pound note was 
given to you having regard to the election ? — I did. 
I guessed it was from that quarter it came. 

3097. Was it a new ten-pound Bank of Ireland 
note? — Well, I cannot say what Bank. 

3098. But at all events you took it ? — I did. 

3099. Ho you know anyone else that got £10 at 
that election? — No, not one; neither did I inquire or 
make myself in any way busy about it. 

3100. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Hid you hear? 
—No. 

3101. You told us that you feared you would be 
forced to vote against your inclination ? — Certainly, if 
I stopped. 



3102. Was that in consequence of the mobs and the Second Day. 

violence about the town ? — Certainly. October (i 

3103. Were you canvassed for Captain Flanagan 

by anyone ? — I was" Henry 

3104. By whom ?— - 1 was canvassed by himself. I Mulligan, 
told him that I had determined not to vote— that I 

would not vote against him. 

3105. And by whom else? — I was canvassed by 
Major Knox, and I told him the same, that I had 
made up my mind not to vote, and I would not vote. 

3106. But did anybody else canvass you on the 
other side ? I want to know was there any pressure ? 

— No pressure whatever. 

3107. Not to vote? — Not to vote. They saw there 
was no use. I told them bluntly I would not vote, 
and they never came back again. 

3108. They left you in peace? — They did. 

3109. You say you left the Sligo station, was it 
by the night train ? — No, by the morning tx-ain. The 
train that leaves at a quax"ter past six. 

3110. Hid you meet any people you knew going by 
the train? — Not one. All I met was a man going to 
Ballyshanxxon on business. He came into the carx-iage 
when I was at Boyle. He was not a Sligo nxan. 



James D&vciny sworn and examined. 



James 

Devanv. 



3111. The Chief Commissioner. — You ax - e an elector 
of the box-ough of Sligo? — Yes. 

3112. How long have you been an elector? — Some 
twenty years, in or about. 

3113. Hid you vote at the last election? — No; I 
did not. 

3114. To what party had you belonged before the 
election ? — I always voted with the liberal party xxp to 
the last. 

3115. Where wex ; e you on the day of the polling ? — 
Well, I left my own house about nine o’clock on the 
night before the polling, and I went to M'Grath’s. 

3116. What is M'Grath’s house? — He in the same 
manner is one of the absentees that did not vote with 
eitlxex' pairty. He lives in High-street. He has the 
police barrack convenient to his place, and it was jxxst 
the safest qixarter people coixld go to. 

3117. What is his Christian name?— -John. 

3118. Were there any other voters there? — There 
were two more. 

3119. Who were they? — Michael Hxxnt and Laureixee 
Bxxrke. 

3120. That is four of you were thex-e?— Foux\ 

3121. What party had the other thx-ee belonged to 
before the last election? — I suppose the same party as 
myself. 

3122. The liberal party? — I suppose so. I canxxot 
speak generally, yoxx know. 

3123. How long did you x-emain at McGrath’s ? — 
We remained in it that night— the xxiglxt before the 
election — and we left there then and went to another 
place, and remained the next day during the polling. 

31-24. Where were you? — It is rather a delicate 
thing. They are people in business — females— and 
yoix would do me a service if you pass that by. If you 
px-ess it 

3125. We will not ask you for the present. Who 
suggested that you should go to M'Grath’s ? — It was 
my own sixggestion. No one had anything to say to it. 

3126. Ho you mean to say that you and the other- 
two elector’s met by accident at M‘Gx - ath’s at the same 
time? — Laxxrence Bxxx-ke — I sent down for him to his 
own hoxxse, and he and I walked down that way. I 
asked him to have a glass of wine, or something that 
way. I took ■wine myself at all events, and he came 
in with me, and we had a glass of wine there. The 
other two gentlemen were there before me, and we all 
remained there and did not leave. 

3127. How did the whole four of you meet together 



without any previous arrangement? — There was not 
the slightest ax-rangement in it. 

3128. Ho you mean to tell me the foxn- of you were 
there by accident? — They are two brothers-in-law, 
M'Grath and Hxmt ; they supposed they were in their 
own place ; I had no notion of meeting them there at 
the time. 

3129. At what hour did you leave there? — It was 
near ten o’clock — about a quarter to ten o’clock — at 
night. 

3130. When you left your own house did you intend 
to stop away from it? — I did. 

3131. Had you.made up yoxxr mind not to vote? — 

I had ; no— I promised Major Knox to vote. 

3132. You had promised him to vote ? — -I did, dis- 
tinctly. 

3133. When did you pronxise him? — Well, I pro- 
mised, I think, some three or four days before the 
election ; bxxt I think, too, six months before that. 

3134. You knew the Major was opposed to the 
libex-al party you had always sxxppox-ted ? — Well, I 
will tell about. I had two friends of mine here from 
Ballysodax - e ; they were going xxp to Bublixx, to Hr. 
Wilde’s. On going up to Bublin, a man I met intro- 
dxxced me to the Major. I never knew him before. 
He called at my hoxxse, bxxt I was absent, away in 
Glasgow. We went xxp to Bublin to have the clxil- 
dx-en’s eyes examined and pxxt under the care of Sir 
William Wilde. Major Knox was acquaixxted with 
him, and he wrote a note, and sent a man with me to 
the place. We did not see the Boctor then — he was. 
not at home ; but we saw Wilson, his acting man, who 
acts professionally for him, and we spoke to him, and 
he looked at the children, and gave me his opinion 
about them. The children remained in Hxxblin a con- 
siderable time, and the father paid every shilling for 
them. The Major never paid a shilling, nor anyoxxe 
else, for them, but the father of the children, fie is; 
my fathex"-in-law, Andy - O’Hara. 

3135. Was it because Major Knox sent his servant 
to Six- William Wilde’s you made a promise to vote 
for him? — No ; I did not imagine that I was wanted 
to vote for some time. After- that we had a chat on 
the head of the election, and we talked it over, he told 
me he hoped he woxxld be remxmerated ; and aftex-wards 
.lie called on me, bxxt he did not see me. 

3136. Hid any money pass through your hands? — 
Money — not a shilling. 

3137. Hid you know of any money passing through 
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tlie hands of anyone who has been mentioned ? — Not 
a shilling, to my knowledge. 

3138. Were you afraid to vote for Major Knox 
from violence ? — Well, I could not exactly say I was 
afraid, for I did not know how the town stood on the day 
of the election. I knew before that, for every day I 
walked through the town, backwards and forwards, 
and saw a good deal, one way or another ; and on the 
day of the election they smashed my own house nearly 
to the ground. 

3139. They smashed your house? — Yes, after the 
polling was over ; I could not exactly tell you when, 
because I was not there, but the polling was over. 

3140. Did you consider when you left your house 
that you were in danger if you voted for Major Knox ? 
— Well, I did not consider the danger was so great as 
it really was, for it turned out by-and-by that it would 
be rather dangerous to vote for him. 

3141. Were you afraid to stay in your own house ? 
— Well, I was not; in one sense I was afraid: I 
knew if they left their hands on me they would bring 
me up against my will — that is the truth. 

3142. Did the other three voters and yourself re- 
main up all night ? — No, we slept in Mr. M'Grath’s 
that night. 

3143. Was it not for the purpose of concealment 
you went the following day, the day of the polling, 
to the house, the name of which you are unwilling to 
mention ? — It was ; I found I could hardly remain ; 
notwithstanding the great force of military and police, 
we could hardly remain without some violence being 
used towards us. 

3144. Did the mob break into M'Gratk’s place 
during the day? — I heard so; I did not see them. 

3145. How long did the four of you remain in 
the other house? — We remained up to about one 
o’clock at night. 

3146. Where did you go to then? — I went to my 
-own house, accompanied by Burke ; I found it in a 
.•state that we could not live in it ; it was in a des- 
perate state ; I met my wife and poor little children 
in a terrible way ; I asked her “ Is that the state of 
things ?” She said, “ Yes,” and blamed me for leav- 
ing them in that terrible way. I said, “Can we 
live here?” She says, “No, we have nothing here.” 
The covering of the bed, in fact, were all taken and 
carried away, and we had to go down to Burke’s to 
get blankets, and carry them up to sleep in that 
night, one under and one over us ; they did not 
leave a single pin’s worth in the house that they did 
not take away ; and, worse than all, when I came 
under Judge Keogh for compensation, I did not get 
half what would repair my house. 

3147. Have you given all the reasons that in- 
duced you to leave your pay ? — There were no reasons 
in it but what I have described to you; I have 
described them to you as near as my memory can 
bring me ; I did not premise the party; I said I did 
vote ; I think Mr. O’Connor was the last gentleman I 
saw the evening before the election, and I told him I 
would go up against him. 

3148. You told him you would go up against him? 
— Yes I did, when I heard the state of the poll, and 
found that I was not required to remain where I was. 

3149. Did any people come to you at M'Grath’s ? — 
There were people called, but I did not see any of 
them ; it was after I left the locality. 

3150. Did anyone come who was managing or con- 
ducting the election of Captain Flanagan or of Major 
Knox? — I heard that some, of Captain Flanagan’s 
party did come, and were looking for me and looking 
for Burke, and so on in that way. 

3151. Was it your intention to go up and vote for 
Major Knox if the state of the poll required it ? — I 
could not say for that ; I was disposed myself. 

3152. Were you disposed yourself? — I was, al- 
though I promised another gentleman I would not vote. 

3153. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Who is that gen- 
tleman ? — Well, his lordship. His lordship sent for 
me some days before the election. 



3154. The bishop? — The bishop, Dr. Gillooly. He 
sent for me some four days before the election ; or at 
least some parties requested me to go before him, and I 
did go ; and there and then I had a long chat with 
him, and I told him my intentions — that I intended 
voting for the Major. He said, “ Sure you will not 
do that.” He took my hand and said, “ My child, sure 
you won’t do that ?” catching me by the hand. I said, 
“ Well, my lord, I won’t vote against you.” That is 
the word I said going out, so I did not vote. 

3155. Mi - . Commissioned' Byrne. — You recollect 
the election of Sergeant Aimstrong? — I do. 

3156. Did you get anything for voting for him ? — • 
Well, I could not say I got it for voting, I got £20 ; 
but I never applied, nor asked, nor looked- for it ; nor 
did I know of it until I was sent for. 

3157. Who gave you the money? — A man named 
Chrystal gave me two tenpoundnotes — Biyan Chrystal. 

3158. How soon after the election? — It must be 
more than eight months — six or eight months, as far 
as my memory serves me. I never knew he had any- 
thing of the sort in his possession for me. When he 
sent to my house to go to him I was away in Glasgow 
at the time he called. When I came home I was told 
he was inquiring for me. I went over, and he gave 
me two ten pound notes. 

3159. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Was he a friend 
of Sergeant Armstrong’s at the election? — I suppose 
he was, for he canvassed for him, I think. 

3160. He canvassed for him? — He did. I know 
where he canvassed myself. 

3161. Tell where he canvassed? — He canvassed a 
man named M'Goldrick — -John M ! Goldrick. 

3162. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you know of 
anyone else getting .£20 at the previous election ? — 
Well, I think, Mr. Burke got the same — Laurence 
Burke. 

3163. Did he tell you ? — I cannot say — he did tell 
me so. 

3164. He told you so ? — He did. 

3165. Do you know of anyone else getting £20 ? — 
W ell, I do not know of any other one. 

3166. I do not mean that you saw getting the 
money, but that you heard had got it ? — Ok, I heard 
of several parties, but I have no memory now of who 
they were that got money. In fact, I believe the 
greater portion of them got money altogether at that 
time ; I think so, if I be light. 

3167. They got £20 a piece ? — From fifteen to twenty 
pounds ; it is a fact, I believe. 

3168. The greater portion of the electors of Sligo ? 
— I think that. 

3169. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — That .is, you 
mean the greater portion of those who voted for Ser- 
geant Armstrong. 

3170. Did you hear anything as regards money paid 
to those who voted for -Mr. Macdonagk? — I heard 
something of those other people, but I could not say. 

3171. You were not on that side? — No. 

3172. Did you get any money at all this time? — 
No, I never got a shilling from any of them. 

3173. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Was there any 
promise of money? — No. I never got a man to pro- 
mise that he would give me money in any case. . 

3174. Do you mean at the previous election? — 
Never. I did not know Chrystal had it for me no 
more than you did when he sent for me. 

3175. Where did Chrystal pay you the money? — 
In his own house, upstairs. 

3176. He was not an elector ? — He was an elector; 
whether he is one now or not. 

3177. What is Chrystal? — He was in the butter 
business. I do not know if from the state of his 
health he is able to be in it. He is l-ather a delicate 
man. 

3178. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — At Sergeant 
Armstrong’s election were there mobs acting for him ? 
— There were. 

3179. Are you aware of any mobs, or persons in 
mobs getting money? — Well, I cannot say. I never 
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was connected in that way, that I would know any- 
thing about that, I always kept partly by myself. I 
never mixed myself with them in that way. 

3180. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you hear 
money was going at the last election, at either side 1 — 
On wliich side ? 

3181. On either side — what was the general report 
as to money? — Well, they were saying money was 
going on both sides. I know that some of the parties 
wanted to tamper with me and offered me money. I 
would not hear of it at all. 

3182. On whose side ? — On Captain Flanagan’s side. 

3183. Give the names of those parties? — Well, he 
was a stranger, the man that came particularly to me, 
and told me he would give me £20 — told me he would 
give me £30 — told me to take the names of other 
parties for getting it if I would talk to them. 

3184. What were the names ? — Y oung Tighe, young 
Donegan, young Rooney, three of the parties he said 
he would give money to, or get it for me. 

3185. Do you know the stranger's name? — Well, I 
will think as much as I can — Lenihan was the name ; 
he was a very active man for Captain Flanagan. 

3186. What is the Christian name? — Well, I could 
not think of that. I did not ask the name although 
he came to me. . I am informed he came ten or fifteen 
times to my house ; I would not hear the man at all. 
I was always against it : I said I could not take it. 

3187. Was Lenihan a Sligo man? — No. He is, 
if I be properly informed, an under agent of Captain 
Flanagan’s. 

3188. He came and said he would give you £20 or 
£30 ? — He said he would give me £20. I would not 
hear tell of it. He came again and said he would 
, give £30. He came again, and said to name my own 
figure, and I would get it. 

3189. You told him you would not take it? — In 
my house, days before the election, and up to the day 
of the election he was with me. 

3190. He told you to put down the names of young 
Tighe, young Donegan, and young Rooney, was that 
to get them money ? — No, but to bring them with 
me, and talk -with them, and they would give me the 
money. 

3191. To talk with them, what is the meaning of 
that ? — That is, that often things would go by, they 
would give me the money. 

3192. That you trust them, knowing them? — [Not 
answered.] 

3193. Did you hear of any of your friends, or of 
any people you know getting money, or being offered 
money ? — Well, no, not particularly. I never heard 
of any in particular — that is the only time that money 
was offered me — although James Tighe offered me 
money at another election — at Sadlier’s election. He 
told me I could get money then. I said I could not 
think of taking the bribery oath, and take money ; 
that was my answer to it, in James Clement’s house. 

3194. Try and recollect the name of any other per- 
son that got money? — I cannot tell exactly. I am 
giving my evidence very straight ; take it as you like, 
I am giving you the truth of the matter. 

3195. Are you quite sure that you can recollect 
nothing more ?— Nothing than some general report 
that money was going on both sides ; but I never 
saw it. 
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3196. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you see Leni- second Day. 

han in company with Captain Flanagan’s supporters ? 

— Well, I did not. He came unto me — he had an- October '>• 
other man With him named Conlan. James 

3197. What is his Christian name ? — [N ot answered. ] Devany . 

3198. What is Conlan — is he a bailiff or reht- 
warner ? — No, he is not ; he is a respectable man, I 
believe ; a farmer like. 

3199. Did you know Conlan before that day? — I 
did. 

3200. What is his Christian name ? — I could not 
tell ; he is a fanner at Geevagh. 

3201. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Is he an old or 
a young man ? — He is an elderly man, Over fifty. 

3202. The Chief Commissioner. — You say you saw 
Lenihan in company with him ? — He accompanied 
Lenihan into my house. 

3203. Did you see Lenihan in company with Cap- 
tain Flanagan’s supporters ? — I did not ; but Lenihan 
told me himself that he had been with different parties 
through the town ; that he was with John Hart and 
some others that felt aggrieved, as at the last election 
they got no money, and he was going to have them 
righted, and so on. 

3204. John Hart was one of the men who felt ag- 
grieved? — Yes. 

3205. Had he voted for the liberal party at the 
last election ? — I could not say ; I suppose he did. 

3206. Who else were the aggrieved men ? — Well, 
there was Moran and Hunt and M'Grath. 

3207. The man in whose house you were? — Yes. 

3208. And they voted for the liberal party at the 
last election ? — They did, I think. 

3209. Anyone else? — Thady Kilgannon was one of 
the aggrieved parties ; he did not get money. 

3210. Was he looking for money? — I do not know 

how that was 

3211. Was he looking for money? — I heard so. 

3212. Did Lenihan give you to understand that he 
was going to make it all right with these people ? — He 
did. He told me he saw them, and that everything 
would be all right. 

3213. Were these men refusing to vote for the 
liberal party ? — They were. 

3214. Unless they got the money they thought was 
due to them for the previous election ? — I think they 
were ; of course they will speak for themselves ; you 
will have them before you. 

3215. That is what you understood from Lenihan 
and the other people also ? — Yes. 

3216. From both of them ? — Yes. 

3217. Did anyone else belong to the aggrieved 

party ? — I think six or eight of them were banded 
together — five or six of them were banded together 

3218. Hunt, Moran, M'Grath, Kilgan — who else? 

— Hart ; I think that would be all. 

321 9. You have only given five ? — Five or six. 

3220. Were you one of the party ? — No, I was not. 

3221. What is Hart’s Christian name 1 — J ohn Hart. 

He lives on Mailcoach-road. 

3222. Is it William Hunt or Patrick Hunt? — It is 
Michael Hunt, James Morgan, Thady Kilgan an, and 
John M'Gratli. 

(The witness then withdrew, and the inquiry was 
adjourned till Thursday morning.) 
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The Commissioners sat at ten o’clock, when the following -witnesses, who had been summoned, were called, but 
did not attend : — Thomas Brennan, Robert Stokes, Stephen Cherry, Patrick Neilan, and Francis Dunleavy. 



•John Kearns 



John Kearns sworn and examined. 



3223. The Chief Commissioner. — Are you an elec- 
tor 1 — Yes. 

3224. How long have you been an elector of the 
borough ? — As well as I recollect I am an elector for 
the last fifteen or sixteen years. 

3225. Did you vote at the last election? — -I did. 

3226. Who did you vote for? — For Mr. Flanagan. 

3227. Is there another elector named John Kearns? 
-There is. 

3228. Where do you live ? — I live hi Abbey Quarter. 

3229. And where does the other John Kearns live? 
—He lives up in Temple-street. 

3230. Were you examined at Garrick? — I was. 

3231. Was the other John Kearns examined at 
Garrick ? — He was. 

3232. Before the last election which party had you 
belonged to always ? — To the Liberal party. 

3233. Who did you vote for at the election between 
Sergeant Armstrong and Mr. Macdonogh ; or did you 
vote at all? — Well, I disremember that. 

3234. You disremember ? — Ido. 

3235. Do you know a man named Thomas Brennan? 
-I did. 

3236. Were you offered any money for your vote 
at the last election? — I was. 

3237. Who offered you the money ? — I was told by 
Mr. Lyons that I would get £50 in an envelope. 

3238. Where did Mr. Lyons tell you that?— In his 
own house. 

3239. Is that Mr. Henry Lyons ? — Yes. 

3240. Of Sligo?— Yes. 

3241. How long was that before the election? — As 
well as I recollect that was on the 9th of November. 

3242. Was anyone present when he told you? — Yes. 

3243. Who? — Mr. Barry. 

3244. What is his Christian name ? — Pat Barry. 

3245. What made you go to Mr. Lyons’ house? — 
Well, Thomas Brennan came with a message to Mr. 
Barry, and told Mr. Barry for him and I to go to Mr. 
Lyons, and that we would get some money, so Mr. Barry 
delivered the message to me, and we both agreed and 
went. 

3246. And was Barry to get money, too? — Yes. 

3247. How much was he to get? — .£50. 

3248. How much were you to get? — £50. 

3249. In what sort of money ? — Half notes. 

3250. Did you agree? — No. 

3251. What did you want? — I made Mr. Lyons 
answer that I would not take half notes, but that if I 
got the real cash I would take it. 

3252. What did Mr. Lyons say to that ? — Mr. Lyons 
then said that we might go home, and about seven 
o’clock the next evening to come to him, and that he 
would see what could be done. 

3253. Now, what were you to do for the £50 ; to 
vote or to go away ? — To go away. 

3254. Go away where ? — To leave the town till after 
the 23rd. 

3255. Were you to get any money for travelling 
expenses ? — Yes, £5 each. 

3256. Did you agree to go away for the £50? — No, 
not in half notes. 

3257. I mean did you agree to go away if you got 
the £50 down? — Well, we were fully determined. 

3258. That is what I mean — you would have went? 
-Yes. 

3259. After that did you see Mr. Stokes? — Mr.- 
Lyons then came to Barry next day — on the 10th, 
about twelve o’clock, and lie told Mr. Barry that he 



withdrew the conversation between him and Barry 
and I and them. Mr. Stokes came, I think, between 
four and five o’clock in the evening. 

3260. When Mr. Stokes came what did he say to 
you ? — He came to me and he asked me if I would go 
a message for him. I told him I would. 

3261. Go a message where to? — He did not care 
where to — to Dublin or London, or anywhere I would 
until after the 23rd. 

3262. Did he say what the message was? — He did. 

3263. What was the message ? — To bring him home 
after the23rd either awallcing stick or a walking switch. 

3264. When were you to get the £50 ? — On the 
spot. He then told me that he would go for the cash, 
and that he would go for pen, ink, and a stamp that I 
was to sign my name to. Well, I then took counsel 
with my wife and family about it, and he was to 
return in half an hour after. As I said, I consulted 
with my wife and family, and she told me to have no- 
thing to do with him. 

3265. Did you then determine to have nothing to 
do with him ? — When Stokes then came back I told 
him that I would have nothing to do with him — 
through the Church question that I would have no- 
thing to do with him. 

3266. Now, did you get any money at the last elec- 
tion from anybody ? — At this last election ? 

3267. Yes? — -Not a shilling, nor a sixpence. 

3268. Did anyone promise you any money on either 
side except what you have mentioned? — No. 

3269. On Captain Flanagan’s side? — No. 

3270. On your oath? — Never. 

3271. After the last election between Sergeant 
Armstrong and Mr. Macdonogh, did you get any 
money? — I did. 

3272. How much? — I got £15. 

3273. From whom ? — Well, I got it from two. I 
got £5 from James Leonard, and I got £10 from Mr. 
Phillips. 

3274. What is Mr. Phillips’ Christian name? — 
.Martin Phillips. 

3275. Is he here in Sligo now? — He is. 

3276. How long was that after you had voted? — 
Well, I think, as well as I recollect, it was eight 
or nine months after Sergeant Armstrong’s election. 

3277. Do you remember now, you forgot it before, 
that you voted for Sergeant Armstrong ? — I do. 

3278. Did anyone tell you before you got the £15 
that you were to get the money? — Not a man — no 
man ever told me. 

3279. Where was the money paid to you? — I got 
£5 from Leonard on the street, and I got £10 in Mr. 
Phillips’ house. 

3280. Did you hear of any other voters being paid 
£15 the same as yourself? — Well, I did. 

3281. Who were they? — I heard of Mi-. Barry to 
get £15. 

3282. That is Pat Barry? — Yes, and I heard of 
Thomas Brennan to get £15, that is all. 

3283. Is that Thomas Brennan who took so pro- 
minent a part in the last election, or another Thomas 
Brennan? — Yes. 

3284. Another Thomas Brennan ? — Yes. 

3285. The Thomas Brennan that was in the court 
to-day? — Yes. 

3286. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Where does that 
Thomas Brennan live ? — He lives in Abbey Quarter. 

3287. The Chief Commissioner. — Anyone else? — 
No one else to my recollection. 
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3288. Did you ever get any money before at any 
election ? — I did, at former elections. 

3289. Do you remember the elections at which you 
were paid! — Well, I do not. 

3290. Do you remember that before Sergeant Arm- 
strong was returned Mr. Macdonogh was the member ? 
— It was Mr. Macdonogh and Sergeant Armstrong 
that contested that election. 

3291. Do you remember that before that Mr. Mac- 
donogh was the member ? — I do. 

3292. And do you remember the time that he was 
returned — Mr. Macdonogh 1 — I do. 

3293. And do you remember that before that Mr. 
Wynne and Mr. Somers contested it ? — Yes. 

3294. And that one time Mr. Wynne was in and 
another time Mr. Somers was in — Do you remember 
that 1 — I do. 

3295. Now after which of these elections that I have 
mentioned were you paid, and by whom were you paid, 
and for whom did you vote ? — 1 voted at that election 
for Mr. Somers. 

3296. And did you vote before that for Mr. Somers ? 
— I did. 

3297. How much were you paid for these elections? 
— I never received a shilling : no more than you. 

3298. Then was it before that ? — It was I think — 
as well as I recollect it was at Sadlier’s election. 

3299. Then you say you got nothing when you 
voted for Somers? — Never. 



3300. You voted for him twice? — Yes, and I never m 

got a shilling or sixpence. q 

3301. Mr. Commissioner Bruce — Did you hear of 

others geting money ? — No. Johi 

3302. Did you get anything the time Mr. Mac- 
donogh was returned when there was no contest? — 

No, I never received a shilling. 

3303. That time you went to Mr. Lyons who spoke 
about the £50 first— when Barry and you went into 
Lyons ? — When we went in to Mr. Lyons he 
showed Barry into one room, and he showed me into 
another, and he went into the room with Mr. Barry. 

I could not say what passed between them. In about 
ten minutes after they both came into the room I was 
in. Mr. Lyons then said that we would get £50 a 
piece in half notes. 

3304. But you are positive Mr. Lyons spoke first ? 

— I cannot say. 

3305. Try and recollect ? — I do not recollect that. 

3300. Are you sure that you did not say it to Mr. 

Lyons when he came into the room — “ if you give me 
£50 I w r ill go away ” %— I am sure I did not. 

3307. And Mr.” Lyons mentioned the £50 to you 
first ?— Yes; in half notes. He did not say that he would 
give it to me ; but that I would get it in an envelope. 

° (The witness withdrew.) 



Tlmmaz Brennan (Abbey Qimrter) sworn and examined 



3308. The Chief Commissioner — You are an elector ? 

Yes. 

3309. How long have you been an elector ? — I think 
since ’63. 

3310. 1863?— Yes. 

3311. I believe you were not examined on the trial 
of the petition before Judge Keogh? — Only a few 
words were asked me. 

3312. Are you any relative of the Thomas Brennan 
mentioned so often in this inquiry ? — I am not. 

3313. Whom did you vote for at the last election ? — 
Captain Flanagan. 

3314. You were only asked a few words at the 
petition trial about a letter ? — That s all. 

3315. You heard the last witness examined? — I 
did. 

3316. Did you get the £15 after the previous elec- 
tion? — I did. 

3317. Whom did you vote for at that election? — 

Serjeant Armstrong. . 

3318. Who gave you the £15? — Well, it is very 
painful to be obliged to tell you. If I could, I would 
not wish to mention any person’s name. 

3319. You must tell it, I see you have been a constable 
and you understand the obligation of an oath in a court 
of justice— you must tell it ?— It was, I suppose, about 
six or eight months after the election that I got the 
money. When 1 heard of the report of the money 
being in town I applied to a particular friend and lie 
got me the £15. 

3320. Who was the particular friend? — Mr. Magill. 

3321. What is his Christian name ? — Daniel Magill. 

3322. Was it he gave you the money?— It was. 

3323. Who did he apply to for the money?—! 

could not tell that. . . 

3324. Was it a committee that was giving the 
money? — So I understand. 

3325. Who were the committee ? — I cannot tell. 

3326. Did you hear of any other persons name ex- 
cept Magill as being one of the committee?— I think 
Sir. Phillips’ name was mentioned. 

3327. Martin Phillips ?— Yes. 

3328. Was that a committee to pay the voters 

Yes, a committee to pay and to arrange matters at the 
election. „ T 

3329. Was Mr. Chrystal one of the committee ! — i 
do not know who were on the committee or who were 
members of it. 



ur 

3330. Where were you paid the money ?— In Mr. 

Magill’s own house. ^ 

3331. How long had you applied for the money 

before you got it?— Only a few days. 

3332. Who told you the money was going ! — it was 
rumoured all through the town that the money had 
come down from Dublin. 

3333 Who did you hear brought the money down ' 
—Oh, indeed I could not tell you that. That is a ques- 
tion I could not answer. . 

3334. Were you paid at any previous election . 
Never in my life since or before, and I did not even . 
expect that at the time. 

3335. Do you know about anyone else being paid i 
—Only Barry and Kearns. • 

3336. Barry and Kearns? — I heard of them ; that 

is all. , 

3337 Did any one tell you he got ~ 15 beiore you 
aot it, any other elector ?— Well, I do not recollect that. 

° 3338. Now you seem a respectable man, on your 
oath, do you know about anyone else being paid ?— I 
do not, on my oath. 

3339. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Was there any 
report that money was generally going ?— The report at 
this time was that the money was m town for the 
voters. That was the first time I heard it. 

3340 That is for those who had voted for Sergeant 
Armstrong?— Yes. That is the tune I made the 
application. 

3341 Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you hear that 

any money was going on Mr. Macdonogh’s side t— I did 
not hear. __ . 

3342 Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You have been a 
long time in the town— yon say yon have only been a 
note since ’63 — but do yon recollect the election 
between Mr. Somers and Mr. Wynne? — I had no con- 
nexion at all with them at that time. 

3343. But do you recollect the election ? — I do. 

3344. The one in ’59 ?— Yes, I do, and I was here 
at Sadlier’s election. 

3345. You were not a voter m 1859 !— No. 

3346 But did you hear a report about money going 
on either one side or the other?— I can assure you I 
did not mix myself up with any party there. I know 
I did not hear it. 

3347. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you hear oi 
any money going at Sadlier’s election?— Yes, I heard 
that there was money going at Sadlier’s election. 
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3348. Do you know of any person who got money 
at Sadlier s election ? — I clo not. I was not in any way 
connected with the election at the time. 

3349. Were you aware of the mobs at the last elec- 
tion, when Major Knox was returned, being paid — the 
mobs on Flanagan’s side ? — I know nothing at all about 
mobs and parties at all. I am not connected, in any 
way, with such matters. 



3350. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Were you canvassed 
by Major Knox last time? — I was. 

3351. Did you get any money, or did anybody offer 
you any money for him? — Not a farthing. 

3352. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Where does Daniel 
Magill live ? — In Pound-street. I think it is called 
Pound-street. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Patrick Barry sworn and examined. 



3353. The Chief Commissioner. — You are an elector ? 
— I am. 

3354. How long have you been an elector of the 
Borough ? — I dare say I am about fifteen years. 

3355. What is your business? — I am a publican. 

3356. Did you vote at the last election? — I did. 

3357. Whom did you vote for? — I voted for Mr. 
Flanagan. 

3358. Had you always belonged to the Liberal 
party ? — I had. 

3359. Were you examined at the trial of the peti- 
tion? — I was. 

3360. Was any offer made to you of money for your 
vote at the last election ? — There was. 

3361. Tell who offered it, and how much? — Well, 
Mr. Stokes was the man that offered it to me — it was 
£50. 

3362. Where did he offer it to you ? — In my own 
house — in my own room. 

3363. Tell what he said to you? — Well, he came 
into my house, on the evening of the 9th, I think, and 
he says to me, “I am told,” says he, “you are going 
out of town.” « Well,” says I, “I intend to do so.” 
“ Well,” says he, “ as you are going, have you any 
money. I am never without it, and I want you to 
bring me £50 woi-th of curled hair.” I made him an 
answer, and the answer I made was that he could write 
and get the train to take down £50 worth of curled 
liair. I had a pipe in my hand, with respect to you, 
sir, and he says, “ you are not up to me,” says he. 

“ Well,” says I, “ I am not up to you — I am very igno- 
rant on many points ; but I will hear from you what it 
is. . “Well,” says he, I had a pipe in my hands, 

“ bring me the full of that pipe of curled hair after the 
23rd,” says he, “and I will have no claim upon you.” 
With that I said I could not refuse. “Well now,” 
says he, “ I am going to have an arrangement between 
you and I ; I am going to bind you that if you are 
taken any way, no matter where you go, and brought 
back to Sligo before the 23rd, you are bound to me to 
be forthcoming with the £50.” So I agreed to that, 
and I thought it very desirable, as I intended to go. 
“ There is no mistake,” says he. He asked me then did 
I know where John Kearns lived. I told him I did, 
and he and I left the room together, and went out at 
the back door and through my own field. “ Now, Mr. 
Stokes, ” I said, “ I want to have a remark made to 
you, do not come with the £50,” I says, “ if you do 
not bring my expenses along with it,” leading him to 
Kearns’ house at the time, through my own land. 
“Well,” says he, “you are getting the full amount 
and the amount,” says he, “ that is not given by 
many.” “ I do not know,” says I, “ but I trust you 
will brnig the expenses and the money both together.” 
Says he, “ you might go into a hotel that would be very 
expensive, and carry on, in your way, according as you 
wish. “ Well, no sir,” says I, “ you may be sure I 
would not go to a gentleman’s hotel, which is only for 
those that have an estate ; I would go to an humble 
house that is qualified for me,” savs I, so he went into 
John Kearns’ house, and I did not see Mr. Stokes after- 
wards until John Kearns came in with Mr. Stokes on 
the same -door that he went out at— my back door ; so 
he came into me, and the room was dark, and I brought 
a candle m with me, and he had a pen, and ink, and 
paper, ready for to sign the stamp as to the arrangement 

Ium ”<* I; so I as k«d Lira had he tlratitoel- 
along with the amount, and he said not. 

Well, says I, : hmd ont yooraolves— Vralh out,” and 



they walked out on the spot ; and that is all I know 
about Mr. Stokes and me. 

3364. Did you ultimately get anything at all at the 
last election? — Never. 

3365. Were you paid after the election between 
Sergeant Armstrong and Mr. Macdonogli ? — I was. 

3366. How much? — £15. 

3367. Who gave you the money? — Mr. Martin 
Phillips, in the course of eight or nine months after that. 

3368. Who told where to get the £15 before you 
got it? — Well, it was rumoured through the town 
and I heard it. Stephen Hughes was the first man 
that told me he got it. That was the first man. 

3369. Stephen Hughes told you he got £15 ? — He 
told me he got £20. 

3370. Is he still living here ? — He is. 

3371. Whom did he tell you he got the £20 from ? — 
From Mr. Keeghron, of the Mall. 

3372. Did you go to Mi - . Keeghron? — No. 

3373. To whom did you go to try to get the money ? 

■ — I went to Mr. Corny. I was told Mr. Corny was 
paying. 

337 4. What ishis Christian name? — Maurice,! t.hinlr , 

3375. Did you hear he was one of the committee ? 
— I did. 

3376. Of the committee that paid voters? — Yes, 
that he was paying voters. 

3377. Who else did you hear was on the committee ? 
— Well, now, I cannot say. I am not one that minds 
these things ; I stop about my own place ; I do not 
mind things that way. 

3378. What elector besides Stephen Hughes told 
you he was paid ? — John Kearns told me he was paid, 
and Thomas Brennan told me he was paid. 

3379. These are the two men who have been ex- 
amined to-day ? — Yes, they are neighbours of mine. 

3380. Who else ? — I will not go farther. I do not 
travel the town for information of any man’s business. 

3381. In whose place were you paid?: — In Mr. 
Phillips’ shop. 

3382. What did you say when you went in 1— I told 
him I had a demand on him for £20, that I heard £20 
was going. He said that he had not got it, that he 
was only allowed £15, so I took the £15 from him at 
the end of six or seven weeks. 

3383. Six or seven weeks 1—1 think so. 

3384. Or months; you mentioned months; you 
said the money came down eight or nine months after 
the election ?— It was eight or nine months. 

3385. Do you mean to say that he had paid some 
before you heard it ? — It was some time after the 
election — three or four months after the election — the 
money was paid; myself and Kearns were the last 
paid it. 

3386. Take time to consider. You remember the 
time of the election? — I do. 

3387. That is the election at which you voted for 
Sergeant Armstrong? — I do. 

3388. How long after that was it that the word was 
going of money being in town 1— Well, I think eight 
or nine months, to the best of my recollection. I think 
it was more than that. I would not swear it. 

3389. You were one of the last that was paid ? — I 
was ; myself and Keams were the last, 

3390. Did you ever get any money for your vote 
before that 1 — Never in my life— not. a shilling, nor 
did I ever look for it. I was not in the habit of voting. 

3391. For whom did you vote before that.?— Before 
Mr. Ann strong ? 
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3392. Yes? — I did not vote at all. 

3393. Was that the first time you voted, when you 
voted for Sergeant Armstrong ? — No ; I was to vote 
for Mr. Tennison, hut he did not come on and I did 
not vote. 

3394. Did you never vote for the Right Honorable 
Mr. Wynne? — Never, nor I never voted for Mr. 
Somers. I never was called upon. I had my con- 
tract with the town for fourteen or fifteen years, and 
both parties were satisfied not to call on me. I kept 
myself to myself all through. 

3395. Did you get any money for not voting ? — No, 
never, before my God, from either one side or the other. 

3396. What was the contract you had ? — For cleans- 
ing the town. I had it for fifteen or sixteen years. 

3397. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — When you de- 
manded the £20 from Martin Phillips, and he told 
you he had only been allowed £15, did he tell you 
why he was allowed £15 ? — He did not. I took it 
and made no remark. He only just gave it to me and 
I walked out. We were not three minutes in conver- 
sation. 

3398. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You heard that 
Maurice Conry was one of the committee, who told 
you that? — It was from Stephen Hughes I heard it. 
He said he was paid by Mr. Conry, £20. 

3399. Had Mr. Conry canvassed you for Sergeant 
Armstrong?— Never. I met Sergeant Armstrong in 
the street with some gentlemen, and he had a smile 
on his countenance, and he came up and asked me to 
vote — he asked me to vote in the open street. I had 
no more notion of voting then than I have now, and I 
just gave him my vote on the spot. 

3400. Was Maurice Conry an active partisan of 
Sergeant Armstrong's at that election ? — Well, I heard 
he was one of the committee. 

3401. You heard he was one of Sergeant Arm- 
strong’s committee ? — Y es. 

3402. From whom did you hear that? — From people 
passing. I could not swear who it was. 

3403. It was Conry sent you to Phillips? — Yes, 
Mr. Conry told me I would be paid by Mr. Phillips. 

3404. Was it Phillips or Corny told you he had 
only been given the £15 ? — Mr. Phillips. 

3405. Do you recollect having an interview with 
Mr. Lyons with respect to the last election ? — Well, 
I do. 

3406. Tell us about that?— Well, about that. I 
was in my own house, and Tom Brennan was up on my 
land, and he sent a messenger down to me, and I spoke 
to him. Says he, “You are wanted at Mr. Lyons’ 
house at six o'clock this afternoon.” I went up to 
John Kearns, and I told him what Brennan told me, 
and we both consulted, and we both went to Mr. Lyons’ 
house. 

3407. Was there a message for Kearns as well as 
for you ? — The same. The advice for him Brennan gave 
me, and I gave to Kearns, because I was aware that 
Kearns was to go away as well as me. There was confi- 
dence between us. So Mr. Lyons opened the hall- 
door, and I went in, and he placed John Kearns in 
one room on the left, and I went in with him on the 
right of the hall, and Mr. Lyons said to me— says he, 
“ I am told you are going out of town.” “ Well, I am, 
sir,” says I; “I intend to do so.” “ Well,” says he, 
“ what is your figure for going ? ” “ Well, sir,” says I, 
“John Kearns and I have determined not to leave 
Sligo without £50 and travelling expenses.” So Mr. 
Lyons said that was a high figure. “Well, now, sir,” 
says I, “ before we go any further, my comrade is in 
the next room, and I don’t want to have any conver- 
sation between you and I, unless J olrn Kearns might 
think you and I had some plot that he was not aware 
of — anything you have to say to me say it in the pre- 
sence of John Kearns.” So, then Mr. Lyons called 
John Kearns in, and they had some chat, and I listened 
and I heard Mr. Lyons say to him that he would get 
him £50 in half notes in an envelope, but I did not 
hear Mr. Lyons say he would pay that himself, 
but that he would get the money for him, and to be 



certain of it, but Kearns said he would not take any TihrS Day 
thing but the “hard cash.” That was the word, he October 7 

used, and Mr. Lyons then left, and we parted; but 

before we left Mr. Lyons said he would see us about Patrick Barry- 

seven o’clock on the following evening. The day came 

on, and about eleven o’clock I was in my own field, 

and Mr. Lyons came to me, and he said to me, “ Paddy,” 

says he, “what passed between you and I and Kearns 

last night I have nothing to do with ; ” opening his 

hands, he says, “ I have nothing to do with you.” 

And on the evening of the same day Mr. Stokes came 
across me as I told you. 

3408. You say Mr. Lyons said to you, “ I hear you 
are going away ; ” had you intended to go away before 
you went to Mr. Lyons? — Well, I told Thomas Bren- 
nan that I would go away, and I told Thomas Brennan 
I had no right to vote, for my son was voting on the 
other side, and I was not asked to vote at either side, 
and I had a right to go away. My son was going to 
vote for the Liberal side. I had intended to vote for 
Major Knox. 

3409. Had you intended to vote for Major Knox? 

— I had, all through the piece. 

3410. All through? — All through, up to the very 
last moment — and I had all my little preparations 
made at 4 o’clock that morning to go to Dublin to my 
son — no mistake about it. 

3411. When did that conversation with Mr. Lyons 
take place — how long before the election ? — Well, I 
think it was about the 9th or 10th of November. 

3412. That was eight or ten days before the elec- 
tion ? — About that. I have not a good recollection of 
it, but I think it was the 9th or 10th. 

3413. And up to that time you had intended to 
vote for Major Knox? — I had. 

3414. What made you change your mind?— Well, 

Mr. Stokes changed it. 

3415. Mi\ Stokes changed it ? — On my solemn oath 
my mind was made up that morning that I would vote 
for Major Knox, and any man I could bring to him — 
no mistake about it. 

3416. But you have told us Stokes offered you £50 
to go away ? — Yes. 

3417. Did you not intend to vote for Major Knox ? 

—I did. 

3418. When did you first intend to vote for Major 
Knox ? — When Mr. Phibbs was by in my room, when 
I pledged myself to Major Knox to vote for him. 

3419. How long was that before the election? — 

There was not a word about Mr. Flanagan before that, 
it was some months before that, or before the Church 
question either. 

3420. At that time no money was offered to you at 
all ?— Not a shilling. 

3421. When was it you first began to think of going 
away 1 ? — After I had pledged my vote to Major Knox, 
then I settled with Tom Brennan that it would injure 
my establishment business. And I said I would not vote 
at either side as my son was voting for the liberal 
side — and that I thought of going away and not voting 
for either one or the other. 

3422. That conversation with Thomas Brennan was 
before you saw Mr. Lyons %— Yes. 

3423. And it was before you had the, conversation 
with Mr. Stokes about the £50 %— It was. 

3424. Who put it into your head to ask for £50 if 
you were determined to go away ? Did you want £50 
to go away ? — I did. 

3425. Did you always determine you would get. 
money to go away or did anybody suggest it to you ? — 

Never a man — only my promise to Major Knox. I 
never was solicited by any man or spoken to by any 
man. Major Knox never spoke to me or told me he 
would give me money or any one belonging to him. 

3426. I want to know when you first thought of 
getting £50 for going away? — I thought of it in my 
own mind ; often when I was in bed I would think 
of it — that if I would get it I would take it. 

3427. Was it before you went to Lyons you thought 
of getting the money for going away? — It was. 
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third Day. 3428. Had you made up your mind to go away 
October 7 supposing you did not get money ? — Not answered. 

' 3429. Was this what was in your mind “ I will 

Patrick Barry go away if I get Mr. Lyons or Mr. Stokes to give or 
somebody else to give me <£50, but if they will not give 
me £50 I will stop and vote for Major Knox ’’ — was 
that what was in you mind ? — That was in my mind. 
I had made my promise to Major Knox, and I still 
supported that up to the last moment. 

3430. You say you made your promise to Major 
Knox ? — Yes. 

3431. And you made up your mind you would not 
vote but go away ? — Yes. 

3432. Did you make up your mind you would not 
go away unless you got money ? — If I did not get a 
shilling I would vote for Major Knox. 

3433. But you resolved you would try to get the 
£50 ? — Yes. I would get it if I could, but if I did not 
get a shilling I would vote for Major Knox. 



3434. But you voted for Mr. Flanagan ? — I did, 
through Mr. Stokes’ shabbiness. 

3435. You were angry with Mr. Stokes ? — I thought 
I should have the travelling charges. I thought he 
would put it into his pocket, and that he was tricking 
me. 

3436. Are you quite certain it was Thomas Bren- 
nan came to you and told you to go to Mr. Lyons? — 
lam. 

3437. You did not send the message to Mr. Lyons 
direct ? — Indeed I did not. 

3438. Mr. Commissioner Byrne.— Are you a farmer? 
—I am. 

3439. Who is your landlord ? — Sir Richard Gethins. 

3440. Did you hear .of Mr. Tennison’s voters getting 
£15 apiece after Sergeant Armstrong’s election? — 
Never - , nor had I any interference with them. 

[The witness withdrew.] 



Mary Gourley 



Mary Gourley sworn and examined. 



3441. The Chief Commissioner. — Were you in Mr. 
Feeney’s employment last November? — I was. 

3442. Do you remember seeing two gentlemen come 
to his house one evening before the election ? — I do. 

3443. Was that gentleman there, Mr. Waugh, one 
of them ? — He was. 

3444. Was there a sergeant from the barracks with 
them at the time they came ? — There was. 

3445. Tell all that occurred from the time they 
came in ? — I was standing in the kitchen when they 
came into the shop. They came up to the counter to 
Mrs. Feeney at the bar, and asked her if Mr. Feeney 
was in. She said not. They then called for some drink 
for the sergeant. I can’t say what it was, as I was 
minding my business. They appeared to be two servants 
from the major in the barracks. They asked if Mr. 
Feeney was in, and she said not. They then asked 
her how long he would be out. One of the gentlemen 
asked her was there any place where they could sit 
down until he came in. She said there was, and she 
called on Mary, her daughter, to get a candle to show 
them upstairs. I said she was not in, and she said I 
would do. 

3446. Did you bring them upstairs ? — I did. 

3447. To what part of the house did you bring 
them? — I brought them to the front room looking into 
the street. 



3448. What occurred when you took them upstairs 1 
— One of them asked me if they could be seen off the 
road. I said they could. He then asked could the 
windows be screened off. They called for two glasses 
of ale. 

3449. Did you do anything to the windows ? — Yes, 
I asked Mrs. Smith to put the blind on the windows. 
She took off her apron and put it on the window with 
pins or nails. 

3450. Who told that to be done? — Mr. Waugh 
asked me if he could be seen off the road ; he paid me 
for the glasses of ale, and told me to send up Mr. 
Feeney when he’d come in. I said I would. 

3451. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Was there any 
house on the opposite side of the road ? — There wasn’t. 

3452. Was there a house near it? — No, not for a 
good distance off 

3453. The window was upstairs? — It was; facing 
the road. 

3454. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Were there many 
people on the road at the time ? — I don’t exactly say 
there were many on the road at the time. I can’t 
exactly say, as I was in the kitchen doing my business. 

3455. Did you observe how the apron was put on 
the window? — She had no blind convenient to put 
across it, she then took off her apron and put it up 
with pins and nails. 



Mary Smith* 



Mary Smith sworn and examined. 



3456. The Chief Commissioner . — Were you in Mr. 
Feeney’s house the night the last witness spoke of? — 

3457. Are you any relative of his ? — Yes, I am his 
daughter. 

3458. Were you assisting in attending to the busi- 
ness for him ? — I was. 

3459. Did you see that gentleman, Mr. Waugh, 
come into the house on that night? — I did. 

3460. Did you do anything to the window upstairs 
on that occasion ? — I did. I blinded it with my apron, 
which I took off. 

3461. Did you hear Mr. Waugh say anything? — 
They told me to blind the window. 



3462. Which of the two gentlemen said that? — I 
couldn’t say which of the two said it, as their back 
was turned to me. 

3463. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Did he say why 
he -wished the window to be blinded ? — He asked me 
could they be seen from the road. I said yes. Would 
you be kind enough, he said, to blind the window. I 
said I would, and I took off my apron and fastened it 
to it. 

3464. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — How did you 
stick it up ? — With two nails that were in the window 
fastening the blind the day before. 



Mr. Aaron Waugh recalled. 



3465. The Chief Commissioner. — Mr. Waugh, you 
heard the evidence of these two witnesses now ex- 
amined ? — I did. 

3466. Was the window blinded when you went up- 
stairs? — There was no blind on the window when I 
went upstairs — their statement was very correct. My 
object in blinding the window was — and I am glad I 
have an opportunity of explaining it — that the road 
overlooked the room ; you could see us from the road 
in the room. The town was in a very disturbed state 
at the time ; the locality was a bad one, and I didn’t 



like the idea of a stone. The people knew I was 
Major Knox’s reporter, and I thought they might 
throw in a stone through the -window at us. That was 
my reason forgetting the window blinded. 

3467. Did you give any explanation of this before 
Judge Keogh at the trial of the petition at Garrick? 
— I was not asked anything about it at Garrick. 

3468. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — That was a part 
of the town that was hostile to Major Knox? — It 
was, exactly. 
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James M‘ Donnell was called, but did not answer. 



Third Dai-. 
October 7. 



Edward Gethin sworn and examined. 



3469. The Chief Commissioner — Are you an elector 
for the borough of Sligo? — Yes. 

3470. How long have you been an elector? — Since 
’64, I think. 

3471. Did you vote at the last election ? — I did not. 

3472. Have you belonged to any political party since 
you became an elector ? — I voted for Sergeant Arm- 
strong at the previous election. 

3473. Did you get any money after Sergeant Arm- 
strong’s election ? — The election, I think, took place in 
July, and the following April there came a neighbour 
to me, and said there was a message in such a place 
for me. 

3474. Did he tell you what the message was about ? 
He didn’t, but he asked me to go up to this house. 

3475. Did you do so ? — I did. 

3476. Wliat occurred there? — There was a man 
there who handed me £1 5. It was made up in a parcel 
at the time. 

3477. Where did you get the money ? — In Brennan’s 
of Market-street. 

3478. What is Brennan’s Christian name ? — Pat. 

3479. Mi-. Convmissioner Bruce. — Is that the place 
-you were told to go to ? — Not to Brennan’s, but to 
another place. 

3480. The Chief Commissioner. — Who told you to 
go there ? — Thomas M‘Gettrick. 

3481. Is he a voter? — He is. 

3482. Did he tell you that he got money himself ? 
— He did not. 

3483. Do you know of anyone else being paid £15 ? 
— I don’t. 

3484. It was M'Gettrick first told you of the money ? 

— I no more expected a halfpenny than the man in the 
moon. I didn’t look for it. I didn’t want it. Of 
course 

3485. Of course you would take it, I suppose you 
were going to say?— -Yes. 

3486. M'Gettrick told you to go to Brennan’s ? — 
He did. 

3487. At the last election you did not vote at all ? 
—No. 

3488. Where were you on the day of the polling ? 
— Abroad in Mis. Hall’s. 

3489. Were you there the whole day? — Yes, from 
the night before — no, it was on the night of the nomi- 
nation I went in there. 

3490. Who told you to go there? — I went therefor 
my own protection. 

3491. But who suggested to you that it was a place 
to go for protection 1 — -No one ; but being in conversa- 
tion with other men of the same way of thinking- 
some eight or ten others — I heard it. I never would 
have gone there but for the treatment I received. 

3492. Tell the truth and you will be protected for 
it. What treatment did you receive? — It was circu- 
lated about town that I was a supporter of Major 
Knox, when I wasn’t ; and through that my house was 
watched, my customers were assailed, and different 
things of that sort. The next time Major Knox came 
round and asked my vote I promised him. 

3493. What business are you in? — A grocer and 
provision dealer. 

3494. Did you see anyof yoiu- customers assailed ? — 
I caught one man in the act of assailing a customer. 
I had to shake him for it. 

3495. How long did that treatment continue — when 
did it commence? — It was some time in August it 
commenced. 

3496. Go on — you say you promised Major Knox? 
—Yes. 

3497. And you went to Mrs. Hall’s the day of the 
nomination ? — The evening of the nomination. 

3498. The other electors who were mentioned were 



Edward 
Gethin. 

with you there ? — There came only very few- after I 
went there. There was a whole lot when I went there. 

3499. What did you pay for what you got there? — 

I paid fifteen shillings. I didn’t use five shillings 
worth, and I paid for what she demanded. 

3500. Why did not you vote at the last election? — 

I had the voting paper in my hand to record my vote 
when my wife came in a terribly abused and agitated 
state she received the night before. She also told me 
that Captain King was shot. She was in such a miser- 
able state that I didn’t -wish to go out to vote. 

3501. What hour of the day was that? — About 
eleven o’clock. 

3502. Was any injury done to your house? — They 
couldn’t do any more. 

3503. Were the windows broken ? — They were. 

3504. Was the furniture injured? — It was. 

3505. Did you afterwards go to get it off the 
county ? — I did. I put in a presentment. I got £158, 
and if I got £400 it wouldn’t cover all my losses. 

3506. Were there any threats used to you in refer- 
ence to your business ? — Not to me. 

3507* What do you mean by “ not to me ?” — Not 
to me personally. 

3508. Were there any threats used to your wife? — 

Not that I am aware of. It didn’t amount to that 
when the customers were abused, and were afraid to 
enter the shop. 

3509. Do you swear that they were afraid to enter 
the shop? — It might as well not be opened at all 
for three months after the election, and for three 
months before it. 

3510. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did any of them 
tell you that they were afraid to enter your shop ? — 

They did. 

3511. Can you give any of the names of those who 
said they were afraid to enter your shop ? — There was 
one. 

3512. Did you go to Mrs. Hall’s of your own free 
will and notion? — Yes, certainly. 

3513. An d you did so in consequence of the violence 
you apprehended? — Yes. 

3514. You had a conversation with other people 
of the same way of thinking, as you said, and by that 
you mean that you were to vote for Major Knox? — Yes. 

3515. Are you a Roman Catholic? — Yes, I am. 

3516. The others that were in Mrs. Hall’s when 
you went there, went there, you think, of their own 
free will ? — They had good reason for it. 

3517. Had you any conversation with them on the 
subject? — I hadn’t much conversation with them. 

3518. You saw no restraint placed on them while 
you were there — were they at liberty to go where they 
pleased? — They were ; they were as free as air, they 
could go where they wished. 

3519. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you ever get 
money before the £15? — Never. 

3520. Nor any promise of any money ? — Never. 

At that time I wouldn’t take £100 to vote agaiust 
Sergeant Armstrong — no consideration whatever 
would induce me to vote against him.. 

3521. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you ever hear 
up to that time of the custom of voting, of money being 
given for votes ? — No, I was only a new voter at the 
time. I was only a short time in business, and I knew 
nothing of it. 

3522. Are you a native of the town ? — I am. 

3523. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — What is your 
wife’s name ? — Adelia. 

3524. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You say it was 
£15 you got after Sergeant Armstrong’s election? — 

Yes. 

3525. Do you know a man of the name of Brennan ? 

— It wasn’t Brennan gave me the money. 
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3526. You said just now it was ? — I did not. 

3527. The Chief Commissioner. — You did? — I didn’t. 
I said I got it in Brennan’s house. 

3528. Then who gave it to you? — A man named 
Foley. 

3529. What is his Christian name ? — Michael. 

3530. Is he in Sligo now? — I think so. 

3531. What is he ? — A merchant. 

3532. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Where does he 
live ? — In the town. 

8533. In what street? — In the suburbs of the town. 

3534. The Chief Commissioner. — Who was by when 
the money was given to you ? — I think Brennan was. 

3535. Who else was present?— No one. 

3536. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Was it in the shop 
you got it fc-Ii was not ; it was in a little parlour up 
stairs. 

3537. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you see any 



more money there than the £15 you got yourself? I 

did not. 

3538. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You say the £15 
was made up in a parcel when you got it ? — It was. I 
was unprepared for it, I didn’t expect it, I didn’t look 
for it, nor did I want it. 

3539. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you mean to 
say you did not know what you were going for when 
you went to this place? — I did not. 

3540. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — But when you got 
the £15 I suppose you knew what it was for?— I had 
an idea. 

3541. Was Michael Foley engaged on behalf of 
Sergeant Armstrong ? — I don’t think he was. It's a 
great pain to me to mention his name at all. 

3542. Mr- Commissioner Bruce. — You . are only 
doing your duty. 



Mrs. Anno 



Hall. 



Mrs. Anne Hall sworn and examined. 



3543. The Chief Commissioner. — I believe you were 
examined before Judge Keogh at the trial at Carrick ? 

3544-. . You remember the voters coming to your 
house before the last election? — Yes. 

3545. Where is the book in reference to the entries 
about which you were . examined before Judge Keogh ? 
— The judge kept it at Carrick. There were in it 
only a few names — the names of the men who paid 



3546. Mr. Whitty (registrar to Judge Keogh). — It 
was handed back to this lady at Carrick. 

3547. The Chief Commissioner. — You swear you 
never got it back ? — To the best of my knowledge I 
never did. I heard the judge, or the gentleman who 
addressed me — I don’t know which — say they would 
keep the book. 

3548. Who paid for the lodging and entertainment 
of these people that came to your house before the 
electiou ? — The men themselves. The most part of 
the men there paid me. There were a few who did 
not pay. 

3549. Tell me the names of the men who did not 
pay you? — I couldn’t tell you. It’s a longtime ago. 

3550. How many men paid you ?— Twelve or four- 
teen paid me. 

3551. How many were in your house altogether at 
that time ? — There were, I think, nineteen altogether. 

3552. Are you sure of that ? — To the best of my 
opinion that was the number. 

3553. These five or six who did not pay you, I sup- 
pose they owe you fifteen shillings or a pound each ? — 
I can’t exactly say ; it is according to the time they 
remained with me ; they may owe me more, and they 
may not. 

3554. Have you sent bills to those who did not pay 
you %- — I did ; I sent bills to all,, to the best of my 
recollection. 

3555. Did you never look after payment afterwards ? 
— Never ; it dropped there ; I never thought of it 
more. 



3556. Did anyone else give you anything for thes 
days the voters were in your house? — Certainly not. 

3557. No one? — No one but the men themselves. 

3558. Had you any voters' in your house at th 
previous elections? — Never before ; nor would I hav. 
these, only that they came to me to ask me to protec 
them. They said they were so badly treated at th. 
other election it would be a great charity to take then 
in. It was very distressing to me. I felt for the men 
I pitied them, and I took them in. O’Brien, the firs 
man that came to me, asked me would I take him am 
some friends of his in as they wanted protection. 1 
said they would get it elsewhere. He said, “ I think 
they would be better protected with you, as havins 
the army and police about the place.” 

3559 ; I suppose they all went away at the end o) 
the polling day? — Yes. 

3560. From whom did you get the names of the 



men that were in your house ? — I got a list of the names 
from Mr. Cherry. 

3561. Was Mr. Cherry in and out of your house 
during these days? — I was very ultimately acquainted 
with Mr. Cherry, and he used to come in very frequently 
as he knew I was a very nervous woman. 

3562. You were to protect the nineteen voters in 
your house?— Yes ; it wasn’t a pleasant thing at all. 

3563. At all events Mr. Cherry gave you the list 
of the names ? — He did. 

3564. Why did he give the list of names ? — I asked 
him for it, as I didn’t know the men themselves. 

3565. Did Mr. Cherry write down the list in your 
house ? —He did. 

3566. Of the nineteen men ? — It may be twenty-one 
names. I can’t say now how many there were. 

3567. Do you know these names now? — I think I 
would know them if they were read for me. 

3568. Well I -will read them for you Michael 

Larkin ? — Ye§. 

3569. Michael Dogherty ? — Yes. 

3570. Jolm Reid? — Yes. 

3571. Jolm Maguire ? — Yes. 

3572. Patrick Clancy? — Yes. 

3573. Timothy Fallon ? — Yes. 

357 4. The two M‘Goldricks ? — Yes. 

3575. Patrick O’Brien? — Yes. 

3576. George Beatty? — Yes. 

3577. Edward Ferguson? — Yes. 

3578. John Grey? — Yes. 

3579. James Grey? — Yes. 

3580. Robert Lindsay ? — Yes. 

3581. Andrew O’Beirne? — Yes. 

3582. Patrick Gallagher ? — Yes. 

3583. Do you remember any others 1 — I do not - 
but if they were named to me I might That was 
about the number. How many names are there there * 

3584. Fifteen ? — Well, there were more. 

3585. Edward Gethen ? — Yes. 

3586. You are sure there were nineteen or twenty- 
one ? — I am. It is a very long time ago now, but to 
the best of my opinion I think I had nineteen or 
twenty-one men there. 

3587. I believe Mr. Cherry sent you mattresses for 
these men ? — I had not beds sufficient for them, and 
they said they would throw themselves on the floor as 
they came there for protection. I then asked Mr. 
Cherry to lend me five or six mattresses, he said he 
would, or anything in the house, and he did lend them. 

35 o 88 '-KT I)id Mr - • Chei ; 1 7 cal1 °n you again about these 
men? — No, he called in occasionally as he passed by 
the house, and I often called him in when I saw him 
passing by. 

3589. Were there any people watching these men 
that., were m 7 our house at the time ?— How watchnm. 

3590. Taking a list of the names. I believe some 
ot Major Knox s friends were stopping in your house 
at the time ? — Counsellor Robinson was stopping there. 

3591. What arrangement did you make with the 
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electors as to what you were to charge ? — I asked them 
if they were agreeable to pay a certain amount, and 
they said they were. 

3592. How much was the amount? — Five shillings 
a day. 

3593. Was Mr. Mossom staying in your house ? — 
He was. 

3594. Was he there before the election V. — I really 
couldn’t say. 

3595. Had he anything to do with the election — 
had he a vote at the election ? — He had a vote — a 
lodger vote. 

3596. Was he one of the electors that came to your 
house for protection ? — He lived with me. 

3597. Did he vote out of your house ? — He did. 

3598. Was Gilmore — I do not mean the Major, but 
one of the electors — there ? — Yes. I remember that 
name. 

3599. That is in addition to those read? — Yes. 

3600. I do not mean the Major, remember? — No, 
he is from the country. There was also there a man 
named Beatty. 

3601. I mentioned him — George Beatty? — Yes. 

3602. Who else were staying in your house at that 
time, sleeping in the house ? — I don’t remember. 

3603. Had you thirty persons in your house on 
that occasion ? — I think not. 

3604. Who, besides Mr. Mossom, had been staying 
in your house previously ? — I hadn’t more than two or 
three gentlemen in the house. 

3605. Who were they?— Mr. Mossom, Mr. Robinson. 

3606. Anyone else ? — I can’t say. 

3607. Had you any strangers from Dublin staying 
with you at the time ? — I can’t say. I think not, to 
the best of my knowledge. 

3608. Can you mention the names of the five or six 
who had not paid you, I mean the electors who were 
staying in your house for protection ? — I can’t, as I 
left the memorandum with the Judge, at Garrick. I 
kept no account of the names. I don’t know who they 
were. I thought there never would be any more 
about it. I will .tell you one man didn’t pay me, I 
think he lives over near the old church, I don’t remem- 
ber his name. 

3609. If you do not remember the other names — 
the names of those who did not pay you — unless they 
come in of themselves to pay you, you never will be 
paid ? — I don’t mind that — it will be no great loss — 
they were very poor people, one of them told me he 
was very poor. 

3610. Mr - . Commissioner Byrne. — When the electors 
came to your house was the town in a very disturbed 
state? — It was very disturbed at the time. 

3611. On the morning of the election what state was 
it i n ] — It was as bad as it could be, with uproar and 
tumult. I had to call on the police officers to send in 
some men. 

3612. Was there a mob outside the door of your 
house ? — There was a violent mob outside. 

3613. Did they do any damage to 'your place ? — I 
don’t know. I couldn’t see. I couldn’t look on I was 
so much alarmed, and I had to ask the officers to send 
in some men, as I was certain the place would be 
broken into. 

3614. Was there any gentlemen stopping in your 
house, who was injured on that occasion? — There was 
one friend of Major Knox’s who was near being injured. 

3615. Who was that? — Mr. Morrison. 

3616. Mr. Commissioner- Bruce. — Was he a voter ? 
— He was not ; he was an intimate friend of Major 
Knox. 

3617. The Chief Commissioner. — You understood he 
was an English Banister? — Yes. 

3618. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You know Mr. 
Cherry? — I do. 

3619. I believe he came several times to your house 
— he was in the habit of dropping in occasionally? — 
He came in a few times, I asked him to come in once 
or twice. 

3620. What part of the house were these nineteen 
S 



men? — I had rooms for them in different parts of the Third Dav. 
house ; when the bedrooms were supplied I had larger October 7. 
rooms for them. ' 

3621. Did Mr. Cherry, when he came in, go through Mrs. Anne 
the rooms where these men were, to have a conversa- 

tion with them ? — He didn’t. 

3622. But he gave you a list of the names ? — I asked 
him to see who the men were, and he went and got a 
list of their names. I didn’t know the men personally 
myself, though I knew a great many of them by sight. 

3623. Was there any understanding, as far as you 
know, between Mr. Cherry and these men ? — To my 
knowledge there was none whatever. 

3624. There was a gentleman in regard to whom 
you were examined before Judge Keogh, at Garrick — 

Mr. Harloe Phibbs ? — Yes. 

3625. He was not in your house at this time 1 — He 
was not, to my knowledge. The time is so long ago, I 
can’t remember. 

3626. There is, I believe, a passage leading from 
your house to the Court-house, by which a person can 
go into the Com-t-house without passing into the street ? 

— There is. 

3627. Did any of the men go to the Court-house by 
that passage ? — Yes, some of them did. 

3628. Some of them? — Yes ; some of them were 
afraid to go by the hall-door to vote. 

3629. I believe there was a polling place in the 
Court-house ? — Yes. 

3630. An d some of the men you say were afraid to 
go out by the liall-door to vote ? — Yes. 

3631. Who were they?— The Roman Catholics 
were afraid to go out by the hall-door, and they asked 
me to allow them out by the passage. 

3632. Did the Protestants also go to vote by that 
passage?— No; the Protestant party went to vote 
through the hall-door. 

3633. Do you remember who used the passage? — 

The Roman Catholics. 

3634. Did all the Roman Catholics use it ? — They 
did, to the best of my opinion. 

3635. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Do you keep the 
Court-house ? — I do. 

3636. There is immediate connexion between your 
house and the Court-house, I believe ? — There is. 

3637. So that people can pass from your house into 
the Court-house without going out on the street ? — 

Precisely. 

3638. Your house is part of these buildings? — It is. 

3639. Mr. Commissiomr Bruce. — Do you recollect 
a man named Andrew O’Beime being one of those who 
came to your house for protection ? — I do. 

3640. Do you know whether he used the passage or 
not ? — To the best of my opinion all the Roman Catho- 
lics used that passage ; as many as could were passed 
on by it. 

3641. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Your door, I sup- 
pose, was locked during the night always ? — Yes. 

3642. Was it locked during the day ?— Certainly 
not ; we could not have it locked during the day. 

3643. Why did you take these men into your house ? 

—I asked the voters to leave the house ; they wouldn’t 
do so ; they said they could not, they wanted protection. 

3644. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you hear any 
cries outside from the mob on the polling day? — I did. 

I thought they were going to break in the door. 

3645. What kind of cries did you hear outside?—! 
heard very wonderful noises and tumult and uproar 
outside. 

3646. What were the mobs doing ? — I don’t know 
what they were doing. I thought they were going to 
break in the door. I was afraid to go to the -window 
to see what they were doing. I was afraid if I opened 
the door they would rush in, and that the men might 
be injured. The police asked me to send out for men 
as they hadn’t enough of men to protect them. 

3647. Do you say the Inspector asked you to do so ? 

— No, the police said they hadn’t sufficient men to pro- 
tect the men inside, and they asked me to send out for 
men to the hall-door. 

K 
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Mr. Benjamin Whitty sworn and examined. 



3648. The Chief Commissioner . — You were Regis- 
trar to Judge Keogh at the trial of the election peti- 
tion at Garrick? — Yes. 

3649. Have you any documents that his lordship 
ordered to be kept by you after the trial ? — Yes. 

3650. T will ask you to give these to the Secretary, 
and he will make copies of them ? — I have them as I 
folded them up at the trial. I never opened them 
since. This is Mrs. Buchanan’s book — [Book handed 
in.] These are the documents that relate to the Sheils’, 
and ai'e separate, and those relate to Dominick Kil - 
cullen. — [Documents handed in.] 

3651. Mr. Commissions)' Brace . — All these have 
been in your possession since the trial ? — Yes. 



3652. They never left it ? — Never. I folded them 
up, and I never opened the parcel since the trial at 
Garrick. Jt contains all the documents and telegrams, 
and a list of the persons who asked for certificates after 
giving evidence. Mr. Palles asked for the list, and 
Judge Keogh gave it. This is the registry of the 
electors for the borough. — [List of certificates and 
registry handed in.] 

3653. Did you receive telegrams from the telegraph 
office? — Yes, these are the telegrams which Mr. 
Sanger was asked to produce, and he produced them. 



The following witnesses who had been summoned, were called, but did not answer to their names : — Michael 
M'Goldrick, senior and junior, Da/niel M'Goldrick and John M'Goldrick. 



Cha/rles Tighe sworn and examined. 



3654. The Chief Commissioner. — -You are an elector? 
—I am. 

3655. How long have you been an elector ? — The 
last election, only. 

3656. Only since the last election? — Yes. 

3657. "Whom did you vote for at the last election ? 
— Captain Flanagan. 

3658. What is your trade or occupation ? — I am a 
cooper by trade. 

3659. In whose employment are you? — Mi’. Gor- 
man’s. 

3660. Did anyone offer you anything for your vote 
at the last election ? — There did. 

3661. Who did?— Mr. Stokes. 

3662. What did he offer you, and where did he offer 
it ? — He was in the yard, and the first time I was not 
there. When I heard he was there I went over. He 
wasn’t there when I went ; but he was almost as soon 
as I was there. 

3663. Tell us now what occurred when he came 

into the yard? — “Good day, Mr. Tighe,” said he. 
“ Good day,” said I. “ Have you a vote?” said he. 
“ I have,” said I. “ For whom are you going to vote ?” 
said he. “ For Captain Flanagan,” said I. “ Well,” 
said he, “ come over here,” said he, “ I want to speak 
to you.” He then brought me to the turf house, and 
looked about him ; there was a loft over head. When 
I went over .with him we went out to another house 
outside it again. He then said, “ What would please 
you for your vote ?” “ I don’t know,” said T, “ what 

would please me for my vote.” 1 heard that a good 
deal of money was going. He took a stick, and with 
it made thirty-five strokes. He said, “ Would them 
thirty- five strokes please you ?” I asked him what he 
meant by that. “ My dear child,” said he, “ they are 
nothing but pounds.” “ I haven’t made up my mind 
yet,” said I, “ about what I’ll do.” “Well,” said he, 
“I -will put five more to it; will that please you?” 
“ I must see what my son -will say first,” said I. 
“ Well, my dear sir,” said he, “ I can’t allow a third 
person to be by,” so I went away. 

3664. That is to be a witness ? — Yes. So then he 
asked me hadn’t I made up my mind. I said not ; so 
he said he would meet me again. The same evening I 
was going over the bridge; there was a great gathering 
outside. He brought me into a parlour off the shop, 
and put me sitting down. His wife was in it at the 
time. I can’t say whether there was a man there or 
not. He told the person there to -withdraw for a while. 
He said, “ have you made up your mind yet." I said, 
“ I haven’t made up my mind ; I have no money.” 
“ Well,” said he, “ you won’t want money, but where 
ever you like to go I will send you, and you will get 
money.” “ How will I go,” said I. “ There -will be 
a man at the train that will meet you and send you to 
Dublin.” I don’t remember the man’s name ; I did not 



mind it at Carrick. Hesaid, “youwillgo toDublin, and 
a person -will be there to meet you. You will be treated 
well there, and when you come back there -will be 
smiling faces for you, and it will never be forgotten to 
you.” So I sat down in a chair, he said, “ you haven’t 
your mind made up yet.” I said, “I will go.” Hesaid, 
“ we’ll part, you and I will not be the worse friends.” 
I then wanted to go out through the shop door. He 
said I couldn't go that way. I said I would go by the 
same way I came in. He said, “ no, you can’t, you 
will go this way, which the whole of them went by.” 

3665. Well, what else occurred? — That’s all. 

3666. Would you have taken the money if you got 
it? — I would. 

3667. And voted for Major Knox if you got it ? — 
I would. 

3668. Or gone away if they wanted you to do so ? — 
I wouldn’t. I would stand my ground and vote for 
Flanagan. 

3669. If you took money for your vote, would you 
have voted for Major Knox? — I would. If I took his 
money I would certainly vote for Major Knox ; but I 
never promised him. 

3670. Did you intend to vote for Major Knox ? — 
Never. If I took his money I would vote for him. 

3671. Did he canvass you ? — Yes. I refused him 
when he came to canvass me. 

3672. Were you in earnest in endeavouring to get 
the money? — Never. 

3673. Then am I to conclude that you would not 
have taken it ? — I would have taken it if I got it. I 
never looked after it. 

367 4. Were you going about during the election, 
trying to do your best for Captain Flanagan? — I 

3675. Did you go about canvassing for him? — I 
never canvassed anyone for him. 

3676. Did you get anything by the last election ? — 
No, sir, I didn’t. 

3677. Nothing at all? — Not a farthing. 

3678. Were you promised anything by anyone ? — 
Never. 

3679. Were not you promised money by Stokes ? — 
That was the only promise. 

3680. Did you get no treat of any sort ? — Never. 

3681. Did you ever talk to anyone, or did anyone 
talk to you about going away to avoid recording your 
vote ? — Never. 

3682. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Do you mean to 
say you never talked to anyone about going away ? — 
Never. 

3683. Do you mean to say you never talked to 
Stokes about going away ? — I did, that night, in his 
parlour. 

3684. Would you go away? — I would. 

3685. You said, a moment ago, you would not go 
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away — that you would stand your ground ? — I said I 
would vote for Major Knox, if I got his money. 

3686. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Do you say that, 
if you got his money, you would have voted for Major 
Knox ? — I would. 

3687. Were you examined at Canuck ? — I was. 

Let me read for you this question, and answer from 

your evidence given at Garrick. “ I sxippose you would 
not take £10,000 to vote for Knox ? — No, I would not. 
I am a poor man, but I would not take all the money he 
has in the world, or you eithei-, or any man in court, to 
vote for him. I told him that, and he is there now.” 



3688. Did you say that 1 — I said I wouldn’t vote for Third Dat. 

him, but if I took his money I’d vote for him. n ~7~ 7 

3689. Which is the tine answer 1 — Before that — the c ' 

time that Mr. Stokes spoke to me, I said I wouldn’t Charles Tighe 
vote for Major Knox. 

3690. Were you telling the Judge the truth ? — 

I was. 

3691. Are you telling us the truth 1 — I am. 

3692. Do you expect us to believe you ? — [No 
answer.] 



Dominick Oates sworn and examined. 



Dominick 



3693. The Chief Commissioner. — Are you an elector? 
— I am. 

3694. How long have you been an elector? — At the 
last election. 

3695. You never voted before the last election? — 
Never. 

3696. What business are you in? — I am a baker. 

3697. Did you get anything for your vote ? — Not a 
half-penny. 

3698. Were you promised any thing for your vote at 
the last election 1— No, only that I was brought to Mr. 
Stokes to see if I would take it. 

3699. Who brought you to Stokes ? — Aleck Shaw. 

3700. What is Shaw 1 — He is a watchmaker in the 
town. 

3701. What did Shaw say to you? — He had fixed a 
clock for me, and it was not going right. He called in 
to my place one day, and when he came in he went up 
to the clock ; and said he came to see how it was going ; 
I. was in bed at the time ; it was half-past eight or nine 
o’clock at the time, and lie said to me, “ sure, it’s not 
there you should be.” “ Why,” said I, “ any one that 
has to stay up all night, it’s little enough for them to 
sleep a few hours in the evening.” “ Well,” said he, 
“ it’s loo kin g after the election affairs you should be, to 
get some of the money.” “I think there isn’t any 
money going,” said I. “ There’s plenty,” said he. My 
wife was in the room, she walked down stairs, and came 
up -with a candle. “ Would you take it, if you got it,” 
said she. “ Why wouldn’t I,” said I. “ I know a man, 
that is an acting man for Major Knox, if you would take 
it I would speak to him about it.” It was a week or 
ten days after when he came to me again. I was in bed 
at the time ; he called me and asked me if I would go 
down to Mr. Stokes, as he and Mr. Stokes had all the 
arrangements. I said I would not. “Well,” said he, 
“ you may as well come, he is waiting for you at the 
door.” “ If,” said I, “ I were seen going down to that 
man, I might not come back alive.” “ Change your 
clothes,” said he. “ I have no other clothes,” said I, 
“ except my Sunday clothes.” 

3702. Do not mind the conversation with Shaw, 
did you go to Stokes ? — I did. 

3703. Where did you see him ? — I saw him in a 
little room off the shop. He was at the door when I 
went down. 

3704. What did he say to you? — He asked me 
would I go over to Glasgow in the morning in the boat. 
I said I wouldn’t, that I was not prepared for it. “Well,” 
said he, “ if you aren’t, sure you can go to Dublin and 
cross over to Glasgow for a few days.” “ What am I 
to go for,” said I. He said, “ I will give you a letter 
and travelling charges, and you will meet a man on the 
quay at Glasgow, who will give you a hearty shake- 
hands, and kind reception and yoxir money. 

3705. How much money were you to get, did he 

say ? — “ Twenty-five thanks, ” he said I was to get. I 
said I didn’t understand that style of speaking. He 
said “ Shaw will tell you all about it.” Shaw told me 
it was £25. “ I wouldn’t put on one of my shoes 

for it,” said I, “ nor lose one of my customers. I think 
I am long enough here. I •wish I was out of it.” I 
then rose and came away. 

3706. Did he offer yon more than £25 ? — He sent a 
S 



man named Leonard to see if I would take five pounds 
more. 

5707. What is Leonard’s Christian name ?— Thomas 
Leonard. 

3708. What did Leonard say to you ? — He said Mr. 
Stokes sent him to see if I would take £5 — that is 
£30 — to vote. 

3709. Is Leonard a voter? — He isn’t, sir. 

3710. Do you know Thomas Brennan ? — I do. I 
know the man you mean. 

3711. I mean the young man ? — Y es. I know him. 

3712. Did you go to Brennan ? — I went with him. 
I didn’t know where he asked me to go, and he said 
to go up a bit of the road to Fox’s stables. 

3713. What Fox is that? — Captain Fox. He told 
me he was sorry he didn’t see me in time. “ We 
have enough,” said he, “ out of the way now, unless 
for the honour of a great majority, we like to have 
a few more ; your neighbour is gone since last 
night. Williams has him settled.” 

3714. What Williams is that?— Tom Williams, he 
said. 

3715. Who was by when you had the conversation 
with Brennan ? — No one, he came out of the stables to 



3716. Had you any conversation with anyone else 
on the subject of money ? — Shaw called me the Sun- 
day before the election, and asked me if I wasn’t 
settled with. I said I wasn’t. He said “I hear you 
are.” He said, “ I amn’t.” 

3717. Would you have taken the money if you got 
enough of it ? — I wouldn’t. I didn’t like to go against 
them. 

3718. Why did you go to Stokes and Brennan, 
if you woxdd not take money? — I went to see how 
much was going. 

3719. Would you have gone for £50 ? — I wouldn t. 

3720. Did you ever intend to vote for Major Knox ? 

No ; I never had any intention to vote for anyone 

but Captain Flanagan. 

3721. Did Major Knox ever canvass you for your 
vote? — He did. He asked me to promise him. I said 
I woxxldn’t, that I didn’t know I would be on the re- 
vision. He asked me what my valuation was. I said 
£7. He said, “ you are sure to be on, there’s a long 
time to consider yet. ’ 

3722. You voted ultimately for Captain Flanagan 1 
—I did. 

3723. Mr. Commissioner Bruce.— Do you swear 
you had no intention of taking money when you went 
to Mr. Stokes? — I hadn’t a bit. 

3724. The Chief Commissioner. — Were you in the 
town the time of the election between Sergeant Arm- 
strong and Mr. Macdonagh? — I am living in the town 
eighteen years. 

3725. Did you get anything for your vote at that 
election ? — No, I didn’t. 

3726. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You were not an 
elector then, I believe? — I wasn’t. 

3727. Were you a mobsman then? — I wasn’t. I 
never was a mobsman, and I never will be a mobsman 
in my life. 

3728. When Shaw came to you and asked you to go 
down to Stokes, you said you had no clothes ? — Yes. 

K 2 
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'mini* Day. 3729. What did lie say to that? — He told me to 
_ ~ _ put on my other clothes. 
eiojri. 3730. Why did you not like to go down to Stokes? 
Dominick — Because I thought that a man having the name of 

Oates. going away, if there was a drunken man passing, 

might not be safe in coming back. 



3731. Notwithstanding all that, you say it was to 
see how much was going — pure curiosity — that took 
you down to Stokes ? — [Not answered.] 



Michael 

M'Goldrick, 



Michael M‘Goldric7c, junior, sworn and examined. 



3732. The Chief Commissioner. — I believe you were 
not examined at the trial of the petition at Carrick ? — 
I wasn’t. 

3733. Did you vote at the last election ? — I did. 

37 34. For whom did you vote ? — For Major Knox. 

3735. How long have you been an elector for the 
borough ? — Twelve months. 

3736. You were not on the registry at any previous 
election ? — I wasn’t. 

3737. Were you in Mrs. Hall’s at the last election ? 
— I was. 

3738. When did you go there ? — On the Tuesday be- 
fore the election. 

3739. I believe you are a Homan Catholic ? — I 
am. 

37 40. Have you or any of your family ever belonged 
to the Liberal party in this town ? — My father voted 
for Sergeant Armstrong. 

3741. Were there any threats made use of towards 
you before you went to Mrs. Hall’s ? — There were. The 
town was in a very bad state. I was told I would get 
my head smashed, and I thought I wouldn’t be safe if 
I remained at home. 

3742. Who was it that suggested to you to goto 
Mrs. Hall’s ? — I heard that there were lodgings in Mr. 
Farrell’s and Mrs. Hall’s. I went to Farrell’s to see 
them, and I didn’t like them. I knew that Mrs. Hall 
had a comfortable house and I went there. 

3743. Were you rated with your father? — I was. 

3744. What business do you cany on? — We have 
post horses and cars. 

3745. Was any injury done to yoiu’ house during 
the election ? — There was. 

3746. What? — The windows and doors were all 
smashed. 

3747. Did you send in a presentment in conse- 
quence? — Yes. 

3748. How much did you recover ? — £17 19s. 6(7. 

3749. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Was any injury 
done to your furniture ? — V ery little. 

3750. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you pay Mrs. 
Hall for what you had while you were at her house ? — I 
did. 

3751. Are you sure of that? — I am, for she sent 
me a bill for £2 for my father and myself. I disputed 
it as the agreement was for five shillings a day, which 
would make it only £1 15s. I paid that. 

3752. Did you pay it out of your own pocket? — 
Yes, out of my own pocket. 

37 53. Have you been ever repaid it ?■ — Never. 

3754. Did you get any money since the election ? — I 
didn’t. 

3755. Did you ever promise Major Knox to vote 
for him? — I don’t believe I ever promised Major Knox 
to vote for him. . 

3756. When you went to Mrs. Hall’s on Tuesday 
morning did not you intend to vote for him ? — I did. 

3757. And you knew his supporters were there? — 
I heard of it. 

3758. You did not hear that that house was for the 
supporters of Captain Flanagan ? — I didn’t. 

3759. Did you see any one protecting? — I saw no 
one protecting it, except the police and military, and 
they were in the back of the house. 

3760. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Your father, you 
said, voted for Sergeant Armstrong ? — Yes. 

3761. Do you know if he received any money, at 
any time, for voting for Sergeant Armstrong? — I 
never knew him to receive a shilling for bribery, for 
voting for him. 



3762. Was he ever promised any money for voting 
for Sergeant Armstrong ? — Never. 

3763. Was he ever canvassed by him? — He was. 
Sergeant Armstrong came in and canvassed my father 
for his vote. I said to Sergeant Armstrong I would not 
vote against him. I took my father to the poll, and 
he voted for Sergeant Armstrong. My father didn’t 
tell or promise Sergeant Armstrong that he would 
vote for him, but I said he wouldn’t vote against him. 

3764. At the last election did he vote for Major 
Knox ? — He did. 

3765. Was there any talk of money going at the 
last election ? — T never knew of it to be going. 

3766. But I suppose you heard it was going? I 

might have heard it. 

3767. You know Mr. Stokes the saddler ? — I do. 

3768. Had you any conversation with him about 
the election ? — Not. before the election. 

3769. Who canvassed you to vote for Major Knox? 
— I can’t say. 

3770. Did Cherry? — He didn’t. 

3771. Did Tom Brennan ? — No. 

3772. Were you ever in Brennan’s house ? — Never. 

3773. Were you ever in Stokes’, upstairs ? — Never. 

I never was further than the hall-dooi-. 

3774. Were you ever in Cherry’s upstairs before 
the election ? — I bought goods in Cherry’s before the 
election. 

3775. What brought you to his place before the 
election? — I bought goods there. 

3776. How often were you in Cherry's before the 
election? — I don’t think I was ever more than once 
or twice in his house before the election. 

3777. How long before the election was it since you 
were in Cherry’s house ? — I can’t say ; it might be years. 

3778. Did you canvass for Major Knox at the 
last election?— I didn’t. 

3779. When did you make up your mind to vote 
for Major Knox at the last election?— I made up my 
mind for a good while before. 

3780. How was it that you voted for Major Knox 
when your father had at the previous election voted 
for the Liberal candidate ? — Because I was supported 
by the Conservatives in business, and I was deter- 
mined not to put them against me. My father voted 
for Somers every time he was a candidate, and at the 
last election he voted for Mr. Macdonogh when Mr. 
Somers stood. 

3781. You are likely mistaken — there was no con- 
test with Mr. Somers when Mr. Macdonogh stood as 
a candidate ? — I don’t know. 

3782. Mi\ Commissioner Byrne . — Who is your land- 
lord ? — Mr. Middleton of Pollavdstown. 

3783. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — You said, I think 

that^ you are supported by the Conservatives ? Yes.’ 

3784. How was it that you advised your father to 
vote for Sergeant Armstrong at the previous election ? 
—I was young an inexperienced in election matters 
when I told Sergeant Armstrong that my father 
wouldn’t vote against him. 

3785. The Chief Commissioner . — Did you get any 
money after Sergeant Armstrong’s election ?— I didn’t. 

3786. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Did you lose any 

of your custom for voting for Sergeant Armstrong ? 

It didn’t serve it, I think : it might have injured it. 

3787. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — You must have 
been canvassed for Major Kuox ? — I gave him to un- 
derstand that I would vote for him. 

3788. Did any of your customers ask you to vote 
for him ? — No, none of them did. 
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3789. Did you or any of your family ever receive 
any remuneration for your vote for Major Knox ? — 
No, except that Major Knox got a nomination for my 
brother in the Excise office. 

3790. The Chief Commissioner. — Had Major Knox 
promised to get it for him ? — He did. 

3791. Was your brother appointed since ? — He was. 

3792. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — When was he ap- 
pointed ? — He was appointed the 26th August of this 
year. 

3793. The Chief Commissioner. — Was it this last 
August that he was appointed ? — It was. 

3794. When did he get the nomination? — He got 
it in July. 

3795. Was there any promise about it? — Yes. 
Major Knox promised to get him a situation. 

3796. Has your brother a vote? — He has not. 

3797. When did you hear that Major Knox pro- 
mised to get him a situation ? — About twelve months 
ago. 

37 98. Where did he promise it ? — My brother was a 
clerk in the Irish Times office at the time. 

3799. Was he then in the Irish Times office when 
the promise was made? — He was. 

3800. When was he first employed in the Irish 
Times office ? — In May, ’68. 

3801. Was it after Major Knox was canvassing the 
town ? — I think it was. 

3802. Previous to the election who told you that 
your brother was promised by Major Knox a situation 
in the Excise? — I think it was Tom Woods intro- 
duced my brother to Major Knox ; Major Knox pro- 
mised to get him a situation at first, but not being 
able to get it for him at the time he offered him a 
situation in the Irish Times office. 

3803. Are you certain it was Tom Woods that 



spoke to Major Knox about your brother? — I am 
not ; but I think it was. 

3804. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — W as it your father 
was promised the situation ? — It wasn’t ; it was my 
mother — it was she was looking for the situation for 
him : she always tried to forward him as much as she 
could. He was at school until lately. 

3805. Who applied for the situation? — It was he 
himself wrote for it. 

3806. But you were all aware of it? — We were. 

3807. And approved of it, I suppose? — It was 
against the will of my father that he went to the Irish 
Times office. 

3808. The Chief Commissioner — Why was that ? — 
Because my brother, he thought, was too young to go 
to Dublin, where he had no one to see after him. 

3809. Mr. Commissioner Byrne — It was the situa- 
tion in the Irish Times office your father was opposed 
to ? — Yes. 

3810. You had no objection to his taking a situa- 
tion in the Excise ? — Not at all. 

3811. The Chief Commissioner — Do you know any- 
thing of anyone getting money at the last election ? 
— Not one. 

3812. Did you get it yourself ?— Never. I never 
asked for it, I never looked for it — it never cost me 
a thought. 

3813. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Was the situation 
in the Excise offered as a consideration for your father’s 
vote ? — It wasn’t. 

3814. Or for your own vote ? — I had no vote at the 
time. If I wanted anything of the sort there are 
several gentlemen in the town and neighbourhood to 
whom I would apply, and who would get it for me. 
I never applied to Major Knox for anything of the 
sort. 



Michael M‘Goldrick sworn and examined. 



3815. The Chief Commissioner — You are the father 
of the last witness ? — I am. 

3816. How long have you been an elector for the 
Borough of Sligo ? — Since Mr. Somers first came to 
town. 

3817. You went to Mrs. Hall’s house at' the last 
election? — I did. 

3818. You voted, I believe, for Sergeant Armstrong 
at the previous election? — I did, and I voted for Mr. 
Macdonogh. I voted for Somers all through until it 
came to two votes, until I found it to be no use. 
When Mr. Macdonogh was in the field I voted for 
him. 

3819. But you voted for Sergeant Armstrong after- 
wards? — I did. 

3820. At any previous election had you left your 
own house to go for protection any whei - e ? — Never, 
though it was smashed at the time. 

3821. At what time did you make up your mind 
to leave your own house to go to Mrs. Hall’s ? — 
Through the mobs and intimidation that was every- 
where I thought no one was safe who voted for Major 
Knox, and I made up my mind to leave my house. 

3822'. Who told you to go to Mrs. Hall’s ? — I can’t 
say how it came round, some of them told me to go there. 

3823. Who told you ? — I can’t say. 

3824. Was it some of Major Knox’s supporters ? — 
It was. 

3825. Did you know that there were police in Mrs. 
Hall’s house protecting it ? — I didn’t until the next 
day. The police were at the back of the house to 
prevent people coming in at the back. 

3826. At what hour did you go to Mrs. Hall’s ? — 
At daylight on Tuesday, when there was not much 
noise in the streets. 

3827. Was your son with you when you went there ? 
— He was not. 

3828. Which of you went first? — I went first, my 
son followed me. 

3829. Was there much disturbance in the streets 



when you left your house ? — There wasn’t. There was 
great noise abroad during the night. 

3830. When had you made up your mind to vote 
for Major Knox? — When I heard that he was in the 
field I did so. 

3831. Did you always vote for the Conservative 
candidate ? — I did. 

3832. Did you never vote for the Liberal candidate ? 
— I voted for Somers, because I thought he was badly 
treated. 

3833. You voted also for Mr. Sergeant Armstrong ? 
— I believe I did. 

3834. After Sergeant Armstrong’s election did you 
get any money 1 ! — Never - , I never asked for it. 

3835. Did you hear, after his election, about money 
going about the town ? — I didn’t know it myself. I 
heard that there was a rumoru - of that kind, but I 
can’t say who said it. 

3836. Do you swear you didn’t ask for any of the 
money that was going after Sergeant Armstrong’s elec- 
tion ? — I never did, not since I was bom. 

3837. Were you ever offered money for your vote 
at any election ? — I was offered money by Sadleir when 
Somers was in the field ; I voted for Somers against 
Sadleir and John Wynne — in every case I voted for 
Somers, because I considered that he was badly treated. 

3838. Do you know of anyone having got money for 
you after Sergeant Armstrong’s election ? — I don’t. 

3839. Do you believe that anyone did ? — I don’t 
believe there did. 

3840. Did you make any application for any money ? 
— I didn’t. 

3841. You heard that money was going, and you 
made no application for it ? — I didn’t. I gave no credit 
to the rumour. 

3842. Do you swear that you went to Mrs. Hall’s 
house because you were afraid to stay in your own 
house ?— I do ; my wife was afraid to let me stay in my 
own house, and she told me to go there. 

3843. Your house was smashed at the last election ? 



Third Day. 
October 7- 

Michael 

M'Goldrick, 
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M'Goldrick. 
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— It -was. I came to Mrs. Hall’s on Tuesday, and went 
away on Friday ; and when I went back I found my 
house was smashed. 

3844. Was any intimidation or violence offered to 
you at the last election? — They insulted and black- 
guarded me, but I didn’t mind that. 

3845. Was any annoyance given to you ? — Yes, but 
I didn’t- mind it. 

3846. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you ever vote 
for the Conservative candidate, previous to the last elec- 
tion ? — I voted for Mr. Macdonogh and for Mr. Adams, 
sir. 

3847. Are you sure you voted for Mr. Macdonogh ? 
— I am, though he never asked me. 

3848. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Were you ever 
canvassed for Captain Flanagan ? — I was. 

3849. By whom ? — By the mob. 

3850. Did Captain Flanagan ever canvass you him- 
self? — He did, he canvassed me twice. 

3851. What did you say to him ? — I told him I never 
promised anyone until I go to the hustings. 



3852. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — How long, pre- 
vious to Major Knox’s election, did you hear that he 
asked for a situation for your son ? — I can’t say. My 
son went to the Irish Times office ; he was a smart 
fellow, and Major Knox got him into the Post Office — 
I think it was. He then got him a nomination, but 
my son did not pass his examination. 

3853. How long, before his appointment, did your 
son get his nomination ? — It was a long time. 

3854. Did you suffer for voting for Mr. Macdonogh ? 
— I didn’t. I lost by Sadleir’s election. 

3855. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Are you in the 
posting business too, as well as your son ?— I am. 

3856. Who are your principal customers? — I may 
say the Conservatives are. 

3857. Is that since the last election? — It was so, 
both before and after the election. 

3858. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Are you, yoirrself, 
a Liberal in politics ; are your opinions Liberal ? — I 
am a Liberal as far as I’d think there would be justice 
going. 



John Dolan. 



John Bolcm sworn and examined. 



3859. The Chief Commissioner. — You are an elector? 
—I am. 

3860. Did you vote at the last election ? — I didn’t. 

3861. How long have you been an elector ? — I don’t 
exactly know the year. 

3862. Have you voted at every election before the 
last ? — I have not voted for the last two or three elec- 
tions. 

3863. Whom did you vote for at the election 
between Sergeant Armstrong and Mr. Macdonogh ? — 
I was, in fact, driven to vote for Sergeant Armstrong. 

3864. What is that ? — I was persuaded to vote for 
Sergeant Armstrong. 

3865. You did vote for him ? — I did. 

3866. Previous to the last election did you get any 
money from Mr. TJtred Knox, the Clerk of the Peace? 
— I did. I borrowed £6 12s. 6 d. from him. 

3867. Under what circumstances did you borrow it ? 
— My landlord, at the time the rent was due, on the 
1st February, ’67, put in a bailiff on me. I was lying 
ill in bed for many weeks before that. I came out after 
that ; I met Mix - . Tom Browne and Mr. Utred Knox, 
and I told them what had been done by my landlord. 
They asked me what was the sum due by me for rent. 
I said a half-year’s rent — £6. “ It’s a small sum,” said 
Mr. Knox, “ I’ll lend it to you on your I. 0. U.” He 
was aware that Major Knox was applying for compen- 
sation for me, for injuries received by me as mail-guard. 
I told Mr. Knox that if he lent me the money I would 
repay him when I’d receive the compensation I applied 
for. He then asked me upstairs, drew out an I. 0. U. 
for £6 12s. 6d. in presence of Mi - . Tom Browne. I got 
the money, and by it I discharged the bailiff. 

3868. Mr. Knox stated he gave you money on two 
occasions? — He did. A few weeks afterwards I had 
a small bill of £7 on the Bank of Ireland, and I 
asked him if he’d lend me £5. I said I would repay 
him when I got compensation. He lent me the £5. 

3869. Do you fairly and honestly owe Mr. Knox 
these two sums? — I do, fairly and honestly owe 
£11 12s. 6<7. to Mr. Knox. I apologised to him for 
not paying him, and he said it was time enough to 
apologise when I was pressed for payment. 

3870. Did he ever apply to you for that money ? — 
Never. I apologised to him two or three times for. 
not paying it, and he always said it was time enough 
to apologise when he pressed me for payment. I told 
him the moment I’d get a settlement for the injuries 
I received I’d repay him. 

3871. What injuries have you received? — I met 
with three railway and two coach accidents in Ireland, 
and three railway accidents in England, which incapa- 
citated me as a guard. 



3872. You say you voted for Sergeant Armstrong 
at one time? — I did ; I may say I was driven to do so. 

3873. How were you driven to do so? — By the 
threats of persons who threatened me with the anger 
of the O’Conor Don ; it was the O’Conor Don’s father 
got me the appointment of mail-guard. 

3874. After Sergeant Armstrong’s election did you 
get any money, eight or nine months afterwards ? — 
From anyone in Sligo, is it? 

3875. From anyone in Sligo or elsewhere? — I was 
promised it by Maurice Conry. 

3876. How much were you [promised? — He said 
I’d get £20. 

3877. Where did he promise it to you? — I was living 
in Sligo after that election, and he promised it to me 
at my own house. 

3878. When was that? — It was the April after the 
election. The election was in July, and the April 
following I was to get it. 

3879. Do you mean that the promise of the money 
was made after the election ? — Nearly twelve months. 

3880. Did you apply for it then ?— I went down to 
know if the money was forthcoming, and he said not 
at that time. 

3881. Did anyone else promise you money? — Never. 

3882. Were you promised any money before that 
election ?— I wasn’t. 

3883. Did you ever get money for any election ? — 
I got a present from Sergeant Armstrong after the 
election — twelve months nearly after it — but he said 
it had nothing whatever to do with the election. 

3884. How much was the present ? — £20. 

3885. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — How did you see 
Sergeant Armstrong when he gave you the £20 ? — I 
saw him at his own house. 

3886. The Chief Commissioner. — Was that after . the 
promise to Conry ? — It was. 

3887. Who told you to go to Dublin to Sergeant 
Armstrong’s ? — I was on the Dublin and Sligo mails 
at the time. 

3888. I know, but who told you to go to the Ser- 
geant’s house? — No one. 

3889. Did you tell the Sergeant, when you went to 
his house, of Conry’s promise ? — I didn’t. It was be- 
fore Conry’s promise that I was with him. 

3890. How long before it ? — It was the day before, 
I think. 

3891. Did you get the £20 the day before Conry 
spoke to you?— I did. 

3892. Did Conry send for you, or did you go to 
him ? — He didn’t send for me, I went to him. 

3893. W as the word passed through the town that 
money was there?— I can’t say. 
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3894. Did Corny tell you to go to him? — He did. 

3895. You must relate all the conversation that 
passed between you and Sergeant Armstrong when 
you went to his house ? — He told me that his friends 
were that day in Sligo. 

3896. Doing what? — Settling his bills and his ac- 

counts : he said that after the election his accounts 
were never settled up to that. “ I am sorry,” he said, 
“ you were not there, maybe you’d seen them.” I said 

I had no knowledge of anyone being there. He then 
made me the present, and said, “ this has nothing to do, 
mind, with the election.” 

3897. How was the money given ? — By a cheque. 

3898. Where did you cash it ? — At Cork Hill, in 
Dublin. 

3899. At the Hibernian bank ? — Y es. 

3900. Did you tell Corny you got the .£20 from 
Sergeant Armstrong ? — I didn’t. 

3901. Did you try to get £20 from Conry also? 
— When I went down to him he said I had got in 
Dublin what settled with me. I said, “ Sergeant Arm- 
strong will be here to-morrow ” — which he was, at the 
banquet — “ you will meet me, I will go face to face, 
and ask the Sergeant had you anything with him.” He 
wouldn’t come the following evening. Therefore, I 
wrote an explanation and gave it to the Sergeant. I 
never heard any more about it from that day to this. 

3902. What was the explanation you wrote, it 
was about what Mr. Corny said. 

3903. Listen to me now, did you, when Corny was 
in Sligo, mention that amount in order to get the other 
£20 from him? — Certainly. I expected he would 
give me what he promised. I did. 

3904. You did not tell him that you got £20 from 
the Sergeant ? — I didn’t ; because I was told by Ser- 
geant Armstrong not to mention it to mortal man — 
that it had nothing to do with the election. 

3905. Did you write the explanation ? — I did. 

3906. Asking for the £20 Conry promised you ? — 
Ho, I told him to come to meet the Sergeant, because I 
would like him to say whether he did or not— that was 
the word I said. 

3907. Was Sergeant Armstrong in Sligo the day 
following ? — He was, at the banquet. 

3908. Were you at the dinner ? — I wasn’t. 

3909. Did you ever get any other money after- 
wards, for the election ? — Never. 

3910. Or any promise of it? — Never. 

.3911. Was your name in the cheque you got from 
Sergeant Armstrong in Dublin ? — I signed my name on 
the back of it. 

3912. Was your name in the body of the cheque ? — 
I couldn’t say. 

3913. Had you done anything at the election? — 
Nothing, except to give my vote. 

3914. Did you know of anyone else getting £20 or 
£15 of the money that was going for votes? — I heard 
of some persons getting it. 

3915. Who did you hear got it? — I heard that Ber- 
nard Flynn and John Mooney got £15. They are 
dead. 

3916. Try and mention the names of those who are 
living, and who got some of the money for their votes ? 
— I cannot. 

3917. Do not you know the town and the people in 
the town ? — I do. 

3918. And cannot you tell me the names of those 
who you heard got money ? — If I knew any more I 
would tell you as well as I told them. 

3919. Who did you hear was giving the money? — I 
heard it was an old man over at Stephen-street that 



was giving it, and that Bryan Chrystal was the mes- thucd Day. 
senger. 

3920. From whom? — From the person that gave ° ctober 7 - 
these two sums I mentioned ; that was what I heard. John Dolan. 

3921. Do you know was there a committee named 
for conducting the election ? — I heard of its being in 
existence. 

3922. Did you hear the names of that committee ? 

— I did not hear. 

3923. Do you know where the committee-rooms at 
the election were 1 — I do not. 

3924. Tell me, do you, on your oath, intend to repay 
the £1 1 you borrowed from Mr. Utred Knox ? — I do. 

3925. Do you intend to repay the £20? — I do not, 
because it was given to me as a present. I borrowed 
the £11 12s. 6d. 

3926. How long is your application for compensa- 
tion for the injuries you sustained in ? — Since ’67. 

3927. Has it been refused ? — It has not. 

3928. Do you still expect to get it?— I do. 

3929. Were you told that it was refused ? — I got no 
plump or decisive refusal. I got a promise of a favour- 
able result. 

3930. Have you any pension ? — I have. 

3931. What is the compensation for that you ap- 
plied for? — I want compensation for injuries which 
caused me to retire from my post as mail-guard nine 
years before I should give up. The medical certificate 
from Dr. Toler is attached to the memorial. 

3932. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Who threatened 
you -with the anger of the O’Conor Don ? — Mr. Cogan. 

3933. What Mr. Cogan is that ? — The sub-sheriff. 

3934. Did you go to Sergeant Armstrong to ask 
him for anything, in Dublin ? — I did. I did not ask 
him for any sum. When I went in he went to his 
desk, filled a cheque, and handed it to me as a present. 

3935. Did you go to his house in Stephen’s-green ? 

— I did. 

3936. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Was that in April ? 

— It was. 

3937. In what year? — I think it was ’65 ; I won’t 
be certain as to the year. 

3938. That was the April after the election ? — It 

3939. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Why did you go 
to Sergeant Armstrong? — I had a little amount to 
meet at the time, and I intended to ask him for some 
favoui'. I never asked him anything when he made 
me the present. 

3940. He surely asked you what you came for ? — 

He never asked that question. 

3941. Did not he ask what brought you to Dublin % 

— He did not. He knew I was in the habit of going; 
to Dublin, being the mail-guard. 

3942. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — You stated that. 

Mr. Cogan threatened you with the anger of the 
O’ Conor Don. What did he say to you when he so 
threatened you?— He said, “ You would not wish to 
incur the anger of the O’Conor Don.” 

3943. What did you say to that ? — I said I wouldn’t, 
as I got my appointment through his late father. 

“ Well, judge for yourself,” said he, and he walked off. 

3944. That was the only threat you got at that 
election ? — The only one. 

3945. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you vote for 
Mr. Somers ? — I didn’t. I wasn’t here in these days. 

3946. Were you an elector at Mr. Macdonogh’s 
first election ? — I was, and I promised to vote for him. 

3947. Did you get any money for your vote on that 
occasion ? — Not a sixpence. 

3948. Did you ever get any money for it ? — Never, 



John Reid sworn and examined. 



3949. The Chief Commissioner. — Were you ex- 
amined at the trial before Judge Keogh ? — No, I 
was not. 

3950. You are an elector? — Yes. 

3951. How long have you been an elector ? — About 
six years. 



3952. Whom did you vote for at the last election ? 
— Major Knox. 

3953. Whom did you vote for at the election before 
that ? — Sergeant Armstrong. 

3954. After Sergeant Armstrong's election did you 
get any money ? — 1 did. 



John Reidi 
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3955. How much ? — £15. 

3956. Who paid that? — Mr. Poe paid me. He is 
dead now. 

3957. What was his Christian name 1 — Robert. 

3958. Where did he live ? — In Knox-street. 

3959. Who told you to goto him?— Mr. Phillips. 

3960. Mr. Max-tin Phillips ? — Yes. 

3961. What did he tell you ?— Two or three days 
before the election I promised Sei-geant Armstrong 
when he came in to canvass me that I would vote, for 
him. Mr. Phillips came in in a day or two after- 
wards, between that and the polling day, and said 
there was a certain thing allowed for me. I never 
asked him what it was, nor never applied. Mr. Poe 
came in in a day or two afterwards and told me the 
same, that there was a cex-tain thing. I never applied 
to Mr. Poe, nor never asked any of them for any- 
thing. 

3962. When you say that they told you a certain 
thing was allowed to you, how much did they tell 
you ? — They never told me anything. 

3963. Was the phrase, “ A certain thing,” used? — 

A certain thing was allowed. 

3964. You understood that that meant money ?— 

Well, I took it to be that. I never asked whether it 
was money or what it was, but I took it to be that. 
So I said no more until the time came on — I think it 
was the April after — that I heard the money was given 
out. I was not at home on the day I believe it was 
supposed to be given out. I was at Dumsna at an 
auction. When I came home I heard that these two 
gentlemen were not 

3965. According to promise?— I heard of others 
getting it. 

3966. What others did you hear got the money ? — 
Well, I heard that Pat Carroll got it. He is dead. 

I cannot exactly say wlio was the other at the time ; 
but I went to Mr. Phillips and said I supposed there 
was a certain thing, whatever it was, that I was to 
get. “ I have nothing to do with you,” said he. “ I 
never promised it to anyone, nor never said anything 
about it." “ Well,” I said, “ which is it you or Mr. Poe 
that I am to rely on ?” “ Oh, go to Mr. Poe,” said 

he, “ you are on his list.” 

3967. On his list? — On his list. Sol went down 
to Mr. Poe and he told me there was £15 allowed to 
me, so I got £15. 

3968. Was not it before the election that Mi-. 
Phibbs told you that something would be allowed to 
you? — It was. 

3969. A cex-tain thing ? — Yes. 

3970. And also before the election Mr. Poe told 
y 0U ? — Yes ; Mr. Poe came to my own house ; I never 
went after any of them. 

3971. Go on about the paymentof the money ? — So 
I went down then to Mr. Poe aixd said, “ I suppose 
that certain thing, whatever it is, you will be equal 
to yoxxr Word now.” Says ho, “ Thex-e is £15 allowed 
for you." “ How comes it,” says I, “ that others are 
getting £20 and others £40 ; is not one man’s vote as 
good as another’s?” 

3972. Yoxx lxxean as valuable as another’s? — Yes. 

3973. What did he say to that? — He said the 
committee woxxld not allow me more, becaxxse, he said, 
the fact of the matter was I did not want it. I said, 
“ I did not come after any of you to ask you ; you came 
volxxntax-ily yourself.” 

3974. Who did you hear got the £40 ? — Mr. Patrick 
Neilan. 

3975. When did you see him last ? — I saw him last 
week. 

3976. Pie is living here in Sligo? — Yes. 

3977. Who else did you hear got £40? — I did not 
hear of any othex-. 

3978. Who did you hear got £20 ?— Paddy Carr. 

3979. Anybody else? — Gxxnning. 

3980. - What is his Christian name ? — I don’t know. 

3981. He is on the registry ? — Yes. 

3982. Is he a voter still ?— I think he is. 

3983. Is it Patrick Gxxnning of Pound-street ? — Yes. 



3984. Did these men tell you that they had got 
that? — They did. 

3985. Patrick Neilan told you he had got £40 ? — 
No, he did not. He did not tell me anything, bxxt 
that is what I heard. I had no speaking with Patrick 
Neilan. 

3986. Did Carr tell you ?— He did. 

3987. That he got £20 Yes. 

3988. Did any other voter tell you that he took it ? 
— Well, I am not exactly sure. 

3989. I thiuk Peter Cunningham got it ? — He is not 



fit to come hex-e, because he is bedfast. 

3990. Of Market-street ?— Yes. 

3991. Is he bedx-idden ? — He is. 

3992. Anyone else ? — I did not hear ; I coxxld not 



recollect them. 

3993. How many did you hear got them ? — To the 
best of my opinion — why the fact of the matter is, a 
great nxxmber of them ; I could not give yoxx a correct 
accoxxnt. 

3994. Were there fifty?— Well, there might be 
thirty or forty ; I coxxld not say ; I never calculated 
them in my oxvn mind, for I minded my own business 
and had enoxxghtodo. 

3995. Did yoxx ever get any money before for voting ? 
— Never. 

3996. Did you vote at the election befox-e that? — I 



had no vote befox-e that. 

3997. Was it all twenties and fifteens that you 
heard wex-e given, except the case of Patrick Neilan ? — 
Yes, twenties and fifteens, and some tens. 

3998. Who did yoxx hear got ten? — I lxeax-d that 
Patrick O’Brien did. He is dead. 

3999. Did youJxear who were the gentlemen paying 
these sums of money? — Well, I lxeax-d of Mr. Martin 
Phillips, Mick Foley, and I think Mr. Kidd. 

4000. Which Mr. Kidd? — I think Mr. Kidd of 



Knox-street. 

4001. Do you mean Mr. James Kidd? — Yes, and 
Bryan Chrystal. 

4002. Did you hear of axxyone else paying money ? — 



Michael Foley. 

4003. Now, was your name down in any list to vote 
for the Sex-geant? — Not that I am aware of, becaxxse I 
was independent myself. I wanted to be on no man’s 
list, for I never went after one of them to ask for six- 



pence. 

4004. When you did vote, did yoxx vote according 
to your principles ? — I did, according to my principles 
at the time. 

4095. Do you remember the time you got the 
money — was Sex-geant Armstrong in town ? — No, he 
was not. 

4006. Did he come to the town after that? — I think 
on the day after. 

4007. Did yoxx see the Sex-geant then ? — I did, but 
I never spoke to him. 

4008; Of coxxrse not ? — I never spoke to him except 
once, and that was the day he came to canvass me. 

4009. About how long after the election was it that 
the money was paid to yoxx? — I think it was iix 
April. 

4010. Now, on the occasion of the election between 
Major Knox and Captain Flanagan were yoxx canvassed 
by both pax-ties? — I was not canvassed by Major Knox. 
I was canvassed about eighteen months before that by 
himself ; but I was canvassed by Captain Flanagan 
and his party. 

4011. Did you px-omise Captain Flanagan ? — No, I 
did not. I had no inclination to vote for the gentle- 
man or his party either ; and, therefore, I was not going 
to promise to him. 

4012. You ax-e a Roman Catholic? — Yes. 

4013. When did you make up your mind to vote 
for Major Knox? — A month before the electioix I had 

, made up my mind not to vote for either side ; but from 
the intimidation that was earned on with me I said I 
woxxld vote for Major Knox then in spite of any people, 
and I carried out that resolution, and would to-m ox-row 
if he were here again. I would go fx-om this to Belfast 
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to vote for him in preference to the persecution I 
suffered from the Liberal party. 

4014. Now, describe the intimidation or persecution 
you say you suffered ? — On the first day, I think it 
was, about the 14th or 15th of October — that was the 
.second day of the canvass of Captain Flanagan — I 
was not in my own house but was out on my business. 

I believe Captain Flanagan called to my house, but I 
was not there. 

4015. What is your business ? — I am a furniture- 
broker. I was coming up Knox-street and Captain 
Flanagan’s party was in Castle-street. There was a 
great gathering, a great mob, and they belonged to 
both town and country. One man got a hold of me 
and brought me back through the mob. I had two 
pictures with me. Another man got a hold of me, and 
.another. One man came over with great fury and got 
a hold of me by the cravat ; and they all began to haul 
me here and haul me there, and kick me, and my pic- 
tures were kicked and smashed, and my face was scraped 
.and the cap taken off my head and kicked. It was 
Father Morris that came and took me out of the mob 
and let me home. The police could not get near me 
with the fury of the mob. My cap was kicked after 
me to my own door. From that day I was determined 
I would vote for Major Knox if I was brought to the 
infirmary ; if I had it said that I would be carried on 
a door I would vote for him ; in spite of the Liberal 
party I will as long sis I am in Sligo, for I will never 
be coerced by any man. 

4016. That was, yousay, about the 14th of October 1 ? 
— I think so, to the best of my opinion. 

4017. Did you receive any other insults ? — I did. 

4018. Go on? — The people hooted me every time 
they would go up and down the street ; my shop win- 
dows were broken, and on the following Sunday night 
my -windows were broken ; that was the Sunday night 
before the election. 

4019. Why did you go to Mrs. Hall’s? — For pro- 
tection for my life. 

4020. Do you tell the Court that that was your sole 
reason for going ? — That was my sole reason, because 
I did not want to have myself dragged and hauled on 
the day of the polling, leaving my own house ; for I 
knew the fury of the mob, and that they were so de- 
termined that they would not certainly let me safe 
from my own house to the Court-house. I did not 
care at what expense, I was determined to go there 
for protection for my own life. 

4021. I suppose you had learned that Major Knox’s 
friends and supporters would be protected at Mrs. 
Hall’s? — Yes. 

4022. And that the house was there for them if they 
wished to go ? — Yes. 

4023. Who informed you of that ? — No one informed 
me at all. I just partly guessed it from myself and from 
others that I heard went to it. 

4024. Did you pay Mrs. Hall ? — I did. 

4025. Out of your own money ? — Out of my own 
hard, honest earnings. 

4026. Do you expect ever to be repaid that by any- 
one ? — Never; nor never asked it. I would pay it to- 
morrow again for the same occasion. 

4027. Was any offer of money made to you at this 
last election for your vote by either side? — No, sir, no 
money. 

4028. Was any promise of any kind made to you ? — 
No promise. I asked none, and was promised none. 

4029. By either side ? — By either side. I kept with- 
in myself, as my mind was fixed to vote for Major Knox 
from the intimidation that was carried out against me ; 
and I would to-morrow. I would go from this to Bel- 
fast to vote for him. 

4030. Did you ever get any other money for your 
vote at an election except the £15 ? — That’s all the 

. money I ever got for any election. 

4031. Do you expect any money now in relation to 
this last election ? — No, nor don’t expect it ; nor never 

. will ask it. 

4032. Has anyone directly or indirectly given you 
S 



a promise, or have you heard a word about money ? — Tiubd Dav. 
Neither indirectly nor anything else ; nor never asked .. ~ _ 
it. They won’t come to me, nor did I go to anybody. closer i ■ 

4033. Was your house injured in any way ? — It was. John Reid. 

4034. What was done to it? — The shuts were broken, 
and the greater portion of the windows were broken, 
and my doors were smashed. 

4035. Did you make application for compensation ? 

— I did, and got £10. 

4036. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You thought you 
ought to have got £20 instead of £15 ? — No, £14 was 
what I had in for compensation. 

4037. Yes, but as to the voting for Sergeant Arm- 
strong — you thought you oxight to have got £20 in- 
stead of £15 ? — I did. I thought I was as well entitled 
to it as others. I did not see what distinction there 
was as to my vote. 

4038. Before you went to Mrs. Hall’s had you heard 
that money was going on Major Knox’s side ? — No, 
nor on Captain Flanagan’s. I never bothered my head 
about these things, for I mind my own business. 

4039. Did anybody tell you that there would be 
money going on Major Knox’s side ? — No, they did not. 

4040. Did anyone tell you ? — No. 

4041 . When were you first canvassed for the Major? 

— The Major canvassed me, I think, eighteen months 
before the election. 

4042. So I think you said ; but I mean after that ? 

— Never, but one. 

4043. What did you tell him that first time ? — I 
told him that it was rather soon to make a promise 
before there was a word of an election. There was a 
rumour of a dissolution at the time, and I told him it 
was rather soon to make a promise ; that I had no fault 
to find with Sergeant Armstrong — that he was a 



4044. Did you think he was a gentleman forgiving 
you the £15 ? — No, sir. It wasn’t for that that I gave 
him my vote. I never went after any person to ask till 
they came to the house. 

4045. The Chief Commissioned'. — Did you do any 
work at the election for the Sergeant?— No, I never 
interfered more than on the day of the polling. 

4046. To give your vote ? — Yes. 

4047. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Tell us again what 
was said to you when you said you were as well 
entitled to the £20 as others ? — He said that was all 
they allowed — the committee allowed. 

4048. Did he give you any reason why they allowed 
you less than another ? — Why they thought I was a 
little more independent, and that I did not want it 
at all ; that was it. I made this reply to him — what 
did he know as to my private affairs. 

4049. At the time you say this first assault was 
made on you, about the 14th of October, had you been 
canvassed by Captain Flanagan ? — I had. 

4050. What did you say ? — It was in the latter end 
of July or August, I cannot say which, that Captain 
Flanagan came in to me and asked me to vote for him. 

I said it was too soon to make a promise. He asked me 
would I promise not to vote against him. I told him I 
would promise no such thing ; that I would act freely 
and independently, as I thought fit, myself ; that I 
would not be coerced by any man ; that I was my own 
master ; that I would do as I liked with what belonged 
to myself — and will do it. 

4051. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Well, now, what 
induced you to change from the Liberal side to the 
Conservative — you voted for Sergeant Armstrong ? — I 
did. 

4052. What made you change your politics to Con- 
servative? — I tell you, sir. I believed that Major 
Knox was a man that could represent the borough of 
Sligo. He had done a good deal for it ; and hearing of 
Iris papers being read, and everything else, I believed 
that he was a man that would serve the borough more 
than any other member that could be returned for it. 
I believe that up to this day. 

4053. When you say that he could do better than 
anyone else, do you mean by that that he could get 
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Laurence 

Burke. 



Lawrence Bur/ce sworn and examined. 



4055. The Chief Commissioner. — I believe you were 
not examined at the trial before Judge Keogh ? — No. 

4056. Did you vote at the last election ? — No. 

4057. Did you vote at the election before that, be- 
tween Sergeant Armstrong and Mr. Macdonogh ?— 
I did. 

4058. Whom did you vote for then? — Sergeant 
Armstrong. 

4059. How long have you been an elector of the 
borough ? — About twenty-five years — something about 
that. 

4060. After the election between Sergeant Arm- 
strong and Mr. Macdonogh did you get any money ? — 
Twenty pounds. 

4061. Who gave it to you? — A man named Brien 
Chrystal. 

4062. Who told you to goto him ? — I did not go to 
him. 

4063. Did he come to you ? — He came to me with 
the money. 

4064. Did he pay it to you in your own place of 
business ? — He did. 

4065. What is your business ? — I am a hatter. 

4066. Did you know you were going to get that 
money — Well, I don’t think I did. I did not think I 
would get it. 

4067. What do you mean ? — I could not swear I 
was sure. 

4068. I do not mean sure ; but did you hear before 
you got the money that money was in town for voters ? 
— I heard that there would be money got. 

4069. Did you hear of that before or after the pol- 
ling ? — I think I heard it both times, but after the pol- 
ling I think I heard it most. 

4070. Who told you before the polling? — Well, I 
think one Devanny. 

4071. What is his Christian name? — James De- 
vanny. 

4072. What did he tell you ? — He told me that there 
would be money given; but the amount I did not 
know. 

4073. To whom ? — To me and to him, and to others, 
he said. 

4074. Whose supporters were you to be?- — Oh, this 
was after the election, I think. 

4075. What was the money to be given for? — I 
could not tell unless for voting. 

4076. Was it for voting for Macdonogh? — It was 
Armstrong I voted for. 

4077. At whose side was the money to be given that 
you heard about? — At Armstrong’s side. 

4078. Do you know of anyone else having got 
,£20 besides yourself? — Bedad, I heard of James De- 
vanny getting it, but I know of no person. 

4079. Did James Devanny tell you he got it? — 
He did. 

4080. Who else told you ? — I am not certain. 

4081. Tell according to the best of your recollection 
— amongst your neighbours and friends? — Well, I 
heard nothing. I could not tell. Several told me 
they got money. 

4082. Electors ? — Several persons. 

4083. Did ten tell you? — I could not be certain. 

4084. Did you hear of any person having got £15 ? 
—I did. 

4085. Besides £20, did a different set of people get 
£15 ? — 1 did — I heard of that. 

4086. Do you know what was the reason of the 
difference ?— I could not say. 

4087. How many electors altogether did you hear of 
as having got money ? — I could not tell you. 



4088. Did you hear of twenty? — I could not say. 

4089. What did Chrystal say to you when he gave 
you the money ?— He told me he was told to give me 
that £20. 

4090. By whom ?— He did not mention. 

4091. Was it bank notes or a cheque? — In bank 
notes. 

4092. Was it in your shop he gave it to you? — It 
was in a room over my shop. 

4093. Then I suppose when he called you were in 
your shop attending to your business? — Yes. 

4094. Did he bring you upstairs to give it to you ? 
— Yes. 

4095. Had he a list ? — I did not see one. 

4096. Did you see any paper with him except the 
notes he gave you ? — Not to my knowledge. 

4097. Had you ever got any money at any election 
before ? — Never to my knowledge. At Sadleir’s elec- 
tion £5 10s., or something, was given for windows- 
broken, but a penny of election money I never received 
but that from man breathing. 

4098. You have mentioned Sadleir’s election— did 
you vote for Sadleir ? — -I did. 

4099. Y ou say you got £5 10s. for broken windows ? 
— Yes, for what was broken in my windows, but not 
for voting. 

4100. Did you vote for Somers in his elections? — I 
did, several times. 

4101. Were you always before this a member of the 
Liberal party ?— W ell, sir, I could not say. I was very 
indifferent about either party since 1848 I may say. 

4102. Now, at this last election where were you on 
the day of the polling ? — I was — well I prefer that 
you did not ask me that question — I went to Magrath’s- 
with Devanny the night before the polling. 

4103. Who were there ? — There was no person there 
when I went in but, I think, John Magrath himself. 
We sat awhile there, and Michael Hunt came in, and 
we sat together there. 

4104. Yes? — And agreed to remain. 

4105. At that time had you made up your mind 
not to vote? — Well, I had not. 

4106. You had not ? — I had not made up my mind 
not to vote. 

4107. Whom did you intend to vote for, then? — 
Well, if I voted for any person 1 think I would have 
voted for Flanagan • but I was indifferent to vote for 
either. 

4108. Then why did you leave your house if you 
intended to vote for Flanagan ? — Devanny sent for me, 
and I went up to him, and he and I left the house to- 
gether, and came down the street, and we went into 
Magrath’s both of us, and sat down to drink. 

4109. Well ? — Then we agreed, and Michael Hunt 
came in shortly afterwards, and sat down with us, and 
we remained there. 

4110. Did the whole of that party that you men- 
tioned yesterday as the absentees — did the whole of 
that party there not vote? — None of them voted. 
There were but four — three, and Magrath, the man of 
the house. 

4111. And none of you voted ?- — No. 

4112. Did you intend not to vote when the whole 
of you were together there ? — I did. 

4113. What passed between you as to making up 
your minds not to vote? — Well, I could not tell ; but 
we made up our minds to remain, and not vote at all. 

4114. Did you get any promise for not voting for 
anyone ? — No. 

4115. From any human being did you get any pro- 
mise? — No, sir; no person promised: 
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4116. Did you get any money? — No, not a shil- 
ling. 

4117. Did anyone lend you any money?— No per- 
son lent me money. 

4118. I do not mean about your business ; did any- 
one lend you any money about' that time?— No such 
thing. 

4119. Did you pass an I 0 U about that time?— 
No. 

4120. Did you pass any I 0 IT the week before the 
election ? — No. 

4121. Or promissoiy note ? — No. 

4122. Has anyone now promised you any money? 
—No, sir. 

4123. Why didn’t you vote? — Well, I was indif- 
ferent to voting, and when I sat down to drink I sup- 
pose it made it worse. T did not care much about 
voting at any time on account of the way in which 
members go on in the House of Commons ; it is only 
places they look for. Before this I absented myself 
from voting. 

4124. Did your drink add much to your indiffer- 
ence? — Well, I don’t know. 

4125. You said that after you took a drop of drink 
you became more indifferent? — Well, certainly I was 
more so. 

4126. You say you went away from Magrath’s on 
the polling, day?- — Yes, that morning. 

4127. Wliat is your objection to tell the name of 
the house you went to ? — Well, it’s a lady that keeps 
the place, and it might injure her business. 

4128. Do you tell me that really your only reason 
for not wishing to mention it is lest the lady shoidd 
be injured in her business? — Nothing, on my oath, 
more. 

If so, I will not ask you. 

4129. Mr. Commissioner Jhttce . — Did the Major 
canvass you ? — No, sir. He was there, but I was out 
at the time. 

4130. Did anybody ask you to vote for him? — No, 
sir ; there might be people who asked me what way I 
would vote, but I said I was indifferent as to voting 
at all. 

4131. Did anybody ask you to vote for Maj or Knox? 
— Not to my knowledge. 

4132. Do you know Thomas Brennan ? — I do. 

4133. The young man ? — Yes, I do. 

4134. Did he often ask you? — Never had a word 
with the man. 

4135. You know Cherry? — ‘Ido, well. 

4136. Did he never ask you ? — Never. 

4137. Nor Mr. Stokes? — No man. 

4138. Was there a good deal of rioting going on 
about the day of the election ? — There was awful, sir 
— awful — desperate. Dreadful rioting that day. Aw- 
ful. My house was destroyed altogether. 

4139. Was your house smashed? — It was. 

4140. Yet you say you wex - e quite indifferent as to 
whether you voted or not? — Well, I may say since 
Sadleir’s affair I was indifferent. 

4141. Why did you not vote, and prevent yom- 



house from being smashed if you did not care much ? Tuiud Day. 
—I don’t know about that. October 7 

4142. Did not you believe that you would have - 

some violence done, and some inconvenience done to Laurence 
your house if you did not vote? — No, sir, not at that Burke - 
time I did not. 

4143. Why did you go away to Magrath’s ? — I 
went in with this young man to take a sup. 

4144. Devanny asked Magrath to take a drink? — 

He did. 

4145. What day was it that he asked you? — On 
the eve of the election, about half-past nine at night. 

4146. When you went into Magrath’s did you in- 
tend to stop all the election day there? — Yes, when I 
sat down a while I made, up my mind to remain -with 
him. 

4147. Was it in consequence of anything Devanny 
said to you that you made up your mind to spend the 
day there ? — No, I think not. 

4148. Did you intend to stop there drinking the 
whole night and the whole day? — No, sir, I intended 
to stop there. 

4149. You say you went there on Wednesday night ? 

—Yes, I did. 

4150. Well? — And then I made up my mind to 
remain with him. 

4151. All night?— Yes. 

4152. And all the next day ? — And all the next day. 

4153. And not to vote? — And not to vote. 

4154. At that time did you believe yom’ house would 
be smashed ? — I did not. I had no knowledge of it 
at all. 

4155. On the morning of the election was there any 
crowd about Magrath’s ? — There was a crowd on that 
day. 

4156. You mean on the morning of the polling day? 

— There was a great crowd. 

4157. Were they trying to get you out? — I don’t 
know about that. I could not say. I believe they 
were trying to get them all out ; but I don’t know 
anything about it. I could not say. I was not up, 
and did not see them. 

4158. Did you leave Magrath’s in consequence of 
that crowd — were you afraid of violence? — We left 
it in the morning. 

4159. Yes, but there was a crowd that morning £ — 

Yes, sir, there came a crowd about that time, but we 
had left it. 

4160. You had left before there was a crowd ? — Yes. 

4161. Mr. Commissioner Byrne.— I suppose there 
was plenty of drink? — There, was. 

4162. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you pay for 
any ? — I suppose I paid my part. 

4163. I do not want to know what you suppose, but 
what you did ? — Well, I did. I seldom or ever drink 
at another man’s expense. 

4164. Tell us distinctly whether you did pay or not ? 

— I know I paid money in it. 

41 65. You did pay money ? — Yes. 

4166. Did you pay for your bed? — No. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Michael Hunt sworn and examined. 



4167. The Chief Commissioner . — You are an elector 
of the borough of Sligo ? — I am. 

4168. How long have you been an elector ? — About 
a quarter of a century. 

4169. Did you vote at the last election?— No. 

4170. Where were you on the polling day? — I was 
in Magrath’s. 

4171. Were you with the last witness? — I was. 

4172. Did you vote at the election before that? — I 
did. 

417 3. Whom did you votefor? — Sergeant Armstrong, 

4174. After the election did you get any money?— 
No. I would not take any money, nor never got any 
money. I would scorn the idea of it. 

S 



4175. Have you been a supporter of the Liberal 
party ? — Just when I thought they were right. 

4176. Up to the last election? — When I thought 
they were right. 

4177. I mean did yOu vote for Somers ? — I did, 
always. 

4178. Against Mr. Wynne? — Yes. 

4179. And you voted for Sergeant Armstrong against 
Macdonogh ? — I did. 

4180. Did you promise anyone to vote before the 
last election ? — I promised Major Knox that he would 
have my sympathy ; I did not promise him my vote. 

4181. Did you refuse Captain Flanagan’s party ? — I 
did. I thought he was not a fit man. 

L 2 
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4182. Did you refuse him at the same time before 
the election 1 — I did at all times. 

4183. Was there any intimidation practised upon 
you ! — There was plenty of it, but I did not care for it. 

4184. Just describe what it was 1— . All my -windows 
were broken, and shutters smashed, and everything of 
that sort. 

4185. Was that before the election ! — It was and 
after. 

4186. Were you one of those who made claims for 
compensation!— Yes, I was. 

4187. How much did you get!— £10 only, though 
it cost me more. 

4188. Why did you go into Magrath’s! — He is my 
brother-in-law, and I just walked in there casually. 

4189. Did you stay there the evening before the 
polling! — I did, sir. 

4190. The whole night!— I did, sir. I stopped 
there the night before. 

4191. Why on that occasion did you leave your own 
house 1 — I did not leave it for any particular occasion ; 

I just happened to walk in there. 

4192. Were you afraid to remain in yoiu- own house 1 

Well, I was not afraid, but I did not care about 

stopping there. 

4193. When youleftyour own housedidyou intend 
to remain with your brother-in-law! — Well, I think I 
did at that time. 

4194. Did you make an arrangement about the 
other electors being there ? — No, not a bit. I just hap- 
pened to meet them there casually. 

4195. How did it happen that they all went to 
Magrath’s !— I don’t know indeed. He keeps a public- 
house, and they were in there. I found them tasting a 
drop when I went there. 

4196. You had no arrangement with them!-- -No 
arrangement. I just met them casually, and they 
asked me to have a drink with them, and I did so. 

4197. Did you remain up late that night at 
Magrath’s 1 — I did remain I think to about eleven or 
twelve o’clock or so. 

4198. You stopped with your brother-in-law that 
night 1 — I did, and slept with himself too. 

4199. How long did you stay in his house the follow- 
ing day! — I think to about eight or nine o’clock, or 
something of that kind. 

4200. In the morning ! — Yes. 

4201. And you did not then go home! — I did. I 
went home the evening I went to Magrath’s, and came 
back again. It was only just two or three houses off, 
and I could go up as I liked. 

4202. The polling began at eight o’clock, where were 
you then 1 — It commenced at eight o’clock I suppose. 

4203. Wei-e you then at Magrath’s 1 — No, I was 
not there. Oh, I left Magrath’s, I think— I did not 
leave it till the polling commenced. I did not leave it 
till about nine o’clock. It was hardly light at eight 
o’clock, and I don’t think I left it till about nine. 

4204. Where did you go to then! — Well, I would 
rather you would not ask that, question. It is of no 
importance where I was then. I am found now. 

4205. Did you remain away from home during the 
polling 1 — Yes, and when the poll closed I came up to 
Magrath’s ; and I went down to see how my house 
was, and came back again. 

4206. Did you canvass anyone ! — I was very anxious 
about his return, because I thought he was a fit and 
proper man, and that is just the reason. 

4207. Then why did you not vote! — Well, perhaps 
that is just the question you might not ask me. 

4208. I must ask you! — Well, if you do, his lord- 
ship, the bishop, sent for me. 

4209. Now go on ; tell what occurred 1 — He went 
so far that I just did not like to vote against him. I 
would rather not answer if you don’t ask me. 

4210. What did he say! — Two days before the elec- 
tion I told him that I had promised and that I would 
not break my word. 

4211. That is, by voting against Major Knox 4 — 
Yes. 



4212. You told him that !— Yes. 

4213. You must now tell us all that occured be- 
tween you and his lordship!— He went very hard on 
me to vote against my promise, but I would not .do so. 

I told him then and there that I would not do it. 

4214. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Just tell us what 
passed, Mr. Hunt, as far as you can!— He sent for- 
me and Magrath both ; and we went down and walked 
in and asked him did he want us particularly. He 
said about the election. I said I had promised Major 
Knox and did not like to go back on my word ; that I 
was an anxious supporter of his and thought that he 
was a good man, — the right man in the right - place ; 
that I did not think an imbecile man like Captain 
Flanagan would be a useful member if returned ; that 
he was a country gentleman and a man not suited for 
Parliament ; and that if his return would please a few 
fanatics it would not please me at all. I told him that 
explicitly. I parted with him and said I would not 
vote. 

4215. What did he say! — He could not say any- 
thing, once I said that, unless he took me by the neck 
and choked me. I did not care about priest or bishop, or 
any man, — I would not break my word for St. Peter. 

4216. He did not use any threats ! — Oh! no. Why 
would he use them to me 1 I am not so much afraid 
of a bishop. 

4217. What did he say 1 — He said I was not bound' 
by the promise I made and all that sort of thing. 

4218. Did he say why you were not bound by your 
promise 1 — He did not say why, but he said he thought. 
I was not bound by it, but I thought differently my- 
self. 

4219. Was there anything more on that conversa- 
tion! — Oh ! there was a great deal — casual conversar- 
tion. 

4220. Try and remember it 1 — I could not recollect it 
indeed. There was a good deal about one thing and 
another. 

4221. Try and remember all he said to you ! — Well 
I think it turned all on Martin Phillips. He said he 
thought he was a very good proper man. I said per- 
haps if he knew as much about him as I did he would 
think differently. Because after Sergeant Armstrong’s 
election he called on me and offered to put £20 inta 
my hand, saying I should give a receipt for it. 
“ What’s this for 1 ” said I. “ Oh ! £20 for voting, ” said 
he. “ Go along, sir,” said I. “ I never took money 
in such a way and I have been voting for a quarter 
of a century ; ” and I ignominiously rejected it. 

4222. The Chief Commissioner. — Did he do that 
after Armstrong’s election 1 — He did, and put it into 
my hands, but I put him outside the door. I am tell- 
ing you the truth. 

4223. You were perfectly right. What you say is 
to your credit and honour. You say that Phillips 
paid another man £10 1 — He did. 

4224. Who was that! — Patrick O’Brien. 

4225. In your shop 1 — Yes. 

4226. And had a £20 note for you!— He put the 
£20 note into my hand. I asked him what it was for. 

4227. What did he say! — He said it was of course 
what they were all getting ; said I, “ I never take 
money on such occasions as that.” “Well,” said he, “I 
will give you the address of the party and you can re- 
turn it.” “ I don’t want to have anything to do with 
you or your money,” said I — “ Go out of that, you 
common scoundrel ; how dare you come to me with 
your money!” 

4228. Do you know of any other money having been 
paid on that occasion! — I heard of plenty of money 
being paid, of course, because the whole of them were 
paid. 

4229. How many were paid on that occasion 1 — Oh, 
God knows how many. I went over the list, and I 
think they were all paid except thirty. 

4230. Evexyone who voted for Armstrong ! — Yes, 
all paid except thirty. 

4231. How many were on that list! — Oh, I think 
about a. hundred and seventy, or something like that. 
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I happen to know them all pretty well, you know, this 
long time. 

4232. How did you go over the list ? — I went over 
the printed forms. 

4233. With whom? — Oh, with one or two more 
perhaps, scanning it over, for I knew them to he all 
paid. 

4234. Was there any committee ? — The committee 
were Patrick Keighron, Maurice Conroy, J ames Kidd, 
Martin Phillips, Michael Foley, and a whole lot of 
them. 

4235. You mentioned Patrick Keighron ? — Yes. 

4236. Any other person? — Robert Poe; he that 
paid Reid. 

4237. Did any of the voters themselves tell you they 
were paid ? — They did, some of them. 

4238. About how many? — Oh, plenty of them. 
Peter Davy told me he got £20 from Maurice Conroy 
for himself and £20 for his son ; and not only that, 
but he told me he had great trouble to get it from him. 
He was promised £30. 

4239. Did any more electors tell you they were 
paid i — Oh, plenty told me, but I cannot recollect them 
now. Thomas M'Gettrick told me he was paid £25 by 
Foley. 

4240. Refresh your memory by going over the list ? 
(List handed to witness.) — What list is this ? 

4241. That is the present list? — : Oh, I could point 
out plenty that I heard got it. 

4242. Yes, that you heard got it for the election of 
1865 ? (Looks at list.)— I heard that Owen Brewer got 
it — that is, from Armstrong's election ; and Laurence 
Burke. This is not the list for that year ; perhaps 
there are some names here of persons who were not 
electors then. 

4243. Name any others 1 — Bryan Crystal, down 
there, was the paymaster — one of those fellows down 
there ; Patrick Clancy, Hugh Conlon, Michael Coyne, 
Edward Crummie — he got £10 from James Kidd; 
Peter Cunningham, Peter Davy. 

4244. Take this list, now, of 1865, it will tell you 
better ? — These are parties that I heard got money, 
you know. 

4245. Yes, certainly. (Takes another list) ? — 
James Devanny, Owen Devanny, Thomas Devanny, 
Francis Donleavy, John Gallagher, James Gallavagh, 
Michael Gilligan, Michael Gillam, Charley Gillam, 
John Hagerty, Richard Hanna, John Jennings, John 
Kearns, Thomas M'Gettrick, John Mooney, Patrick 
Neilan, Andrew O’Beirne, John O’Beime, Michael 
O’Beirne, Patrick O’Brien, William Pyne, Patrick 
Pyne, John Reid, James Reckey, Peter Tallant. 

4246. Did any of these men tell you that they re- 
ceived money ? — Some of them did. 

4247. Did they tell you when they got the money 
and from whom ?- — Yes. 

4248. These are the names you have already men- 
tioned ? — They are. 

4249. Do you know anything at all about similar 
transactions on either side at the last election — that is, 
between Knox and Flanagan 1— Well, I think there 
was not a shilling on either side at it — at least I did not 
hear it. I think it was the purest election that ever 
occurred in Sligo. In fact the electors were always 
pure in Sligo until Priest Phillips brought the no- 
torious Sadleir here, and that was the man that ruined 
the whole town. The elections of Somers were very 
pure, for he was too poor, and we used to subscribe to 
keep him in. 

4250. Are you giving us information now about the 
election of 1865 ? — I am giving you what I know to 
be true. 

4251. I want to know do you know anything at all, 
on either Knox’s or Flanagan’s side, about anybody 
paying money at the last election? — I don’t know one 
person who was paid money, not one, nor never heard 
of one. 

4252. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — But you have read 
the evidence taken before J udge Keogh ? — I was present 
listening to it. I was summoned, but was not examined. 

4253. You heard them admit there that they got 



money ? — It was time, I suppose. They would not third Day. 
admit it unless they got it. October 7. 

4254. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — From your know- 

ledge of the borough do you think Sadleir thoroughly Michael Hunt 
corrupted the constituency ? — I may almost swear that 

he was the greatest curse Sligo ever saw. They were 
the purest and honestest electors until foreigners and 
scoundrels were imported here. Until then I never 
saw purer or more decent electors. They subscribed 
to put Somers in ; until scoundrels that wanted to put 
money in their pockets — 

4255. It was not made purer by Sergeant Arm- 
strong’s election? — The man was imposed upon. It 
was extorted out of him. He had no more notion of 
paying them than you had, or I either. 

4256. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you hear any- 
thing of money going on Macdonogh’s side between him 
and Armstrong ? — I heard there was. 

4257. Could you point out on the registry any names 
of persons that you heard got money on Macdonogh’s 
side 1 — (Registry handed) — That got money on 
Macdonogh’s side ? 

4258. You have told us of a large number getting 
money on Sergeant Armstrong’s side ? — At that time, 
having voted for Sergeant Armstrong, I had not the 
same opportunity of talking with the electors ; but 
from repute I could point out a few that I heard got 
it, and some that told me they got it. 

4259. Just go over the list and tell us the names of 
those who told you that they got money, and the names 
of those who you heard got it? — I heard that George 
Blair got money, whoever he got it from. 

4260. He voted for Macdonogh? — I don’t know 

whether he did or not. I happen to catch a name here 
now, whoever he got it from, I heard that he did get 
it. John Burke I heard got it. James Burrows 

4261. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Mention any of 
those that told you they got money from Mr. 

Macdonogh ? — Samuel Gilmore, I heard got some ; 

Thomas Graham ; Alexander J ackson, I heard got it ; 

James Kerr ; Henry Mulligan, I heard got it, James 
Wallace. There are a good many more ;. but I say 
what I heard. 

4262. The Chief Commissioner. — Did any of them 
tell you ? — Some of them did — two or three, perhaps. 

4263. Whom did they tell you they got money from ? 

— One of them told me it was put under his door in an 
envelope — fifty pounds. 

4 264. Who told you that? — James Johnston. 

4265. Who else told you that he got any that you 
remember, and how did he get it ? — I forget now, really. 

I could not think of them, it is so long since ; but I 
know I had conversations with some of them. 

4266. Who was the paymaster on that side? — Well, 

I could not tell that. I did not hear it, I think, 
directly from anybody. 

4267. Was the name Rowlett mentioned? — I never 
knew him to be anything of the sort. 

4268. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you know 
him? — I did, well, sir. He is a land agent who Eves 
three miles out of this. 

4269. What is his Christian name? — Mathew 
Rowlett. 

4270. You have told us that the corruption began 
in Sligo when Sadlen- came ? — That is the first I ever 
knew of it. 

4271. Do you mean to say that in the election be- 
tween Somers and Wynne there was not any? — Mr. 

Wynne would not lose a farthing, and Mr. Somers 
hadn’t it, so how could it be ? 

4272. As a matter of fact? — As a matter of fact, 
there was none to my knowledge. If there was I had 
nothing to do with it. 

4273. I am not saying that you had anything to do 
with it ? — No, I would scorn the scoundrels. 

- 4274. Is it your opinion, from your knowledge, that 
neither in 1857 nor 1859, was there money going on 
either one side or the other? — In 1857 or 1859 ? 

4275. Oh, yes, at both these elections? — That was 
Wynne and Somers. I don’t know of such a thing at 
all. I don’t recollect it. On one occasion Somers got 
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Thihd Day.' only a few votes, and they all voted for Mr. Wynne, 
October 7 80 ^at there was no trouble them. 

— — 4276. The year before that was the one- in which 

Michael' Hunt Stoners was unseated 1 on' a petition- ? — That’s the- one: 

4277. He had a majority of six then 1 ! — That was it; 
and Mi\ Somers could have been returned at that, only 
for a clap-trap meeting held in a newspaper-room in 
Knox-street, and-they got thirty or forty Liberal electors 
together, and made them vote for Wynne to get rid' of 
Somers. He had no money for them, and they wanted 
to get rid of a nuisance. 

4*278. Was that in 1859 1 — When they put Somers 
out. 

4279: Mr: Gotmnissioner Byrne. — Was it’ after that 
that Sadleir came at the next election 1 ! — Sadleir was* 
in 1853- I think; ’52 or ’53. I never paid- much at- 
tention. I did not think I would be brought here for 
any nuisance of this sort. Set of rubbish ! They were 
all plundering- and robbing, and that is all they care 
about. 

4280: Tlie Chief Commissioner: — Youare now giving 
evidence, and you are not to give opinions ? — I am 
giving wliat I believe to be tine. 

4281. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You say they 
turned Somers out in 1859, because they could get no 
money out of him? — I think that is the reason they 
wanted to get rid of him. He was a favourite, and 
they kept him in by subscribing for a long time. 

4282. Surely they expected moneyfrom Mr. Wynne ? 
— No, he would not lose a farthing. He did not care 
about it until it was actually forced on him. -He came 
to canvass me and said, “ I don’t care much about it.” 

4283. You said you went over thelist that you have 
been going over now. On what occasion was that ; 
was it just from curiosity that you did so ? — The thing 
was so notorious that my attention was called to it ; 
that was the reason. 

4284. It was from no political reason that you did 
so ?* — Not a bit. I did not care a jack straw about 
any of them. I was under no compliment to any man 
living ; there is not a man in Europe that I am under 
compliment to. In fact I would not identify myself 
with some of them at all. 

4285. You have told us about that interview be- 
tween you and the bishop ; had you any other inter- 
view with any other clergyman? — Oh; I had; they 
called frequently. I always told them tlie same thing 
— that I thought the Major was a good 1 man, and 
would vote for him. And so' T would vote for him 
only for the intimidation that was carried on. If he 
came to-morrow I would vote for him. I think him 
to be the right man in the right place: They will 
never get as good a man. 

4286. Were there- any threats, religious or other- 
wise, used towards you 1 — Nobody dared to do so to me. 

4287. I do not want to know whether they dared, 
but whether they did? — There was no such thing. I 
would not allow anybody to threaten me at all. 

4288. Tlie Chief Commissioner. — Do you know any- 
thingabont ten voters agreeing together and wanting to 
get £1 ,000 from Captain Flanagan ? — I don’t know any 
thing at all about ten voters. I never knew of more 
than four or five. 

4289. That what? — From Caj>tain Flanagan — no 
such thing at all. 

4290. Do you know anything about any small body 
of voter's ? — I recollect that at the Armstrong election 
there were five or six. 

4291. What did they want ? — They wex-e making 
some terms, I don’t know what. I never had any conver- 
sation with them about it. 

4292. Making what? — Making terms with some 
parties to vote for Armstrong. The fact is, I was 
anxious that Armstrong should be returned, and I 
kept them secured. If I take an interest in a man, I 
take to him with heart and soul ; and if I don’t, I am 
against him. 

4293. Who were these four or five? — Well, James 
Moran, John Magratli, Thady Kilgallon, and John 
Harte: 

4-294. Are these the men? — These are the men. 



4295. Were they going together ? — They seemed to 
be. Whichever one ^ would voteforthey would allvote for. 

4296; Were these' men to be secured by money?: — 
I am not aware of that of my own knowledge. I don’t 
know anything about it. 

4297. How much did they want a piece ? — I never 
heai'd of anything of the sort. I heard some one say 
about £5 0 - a man, or'Something like that. I don’t know 
it of my own knowledge: — mere -hearsay. 

4298. Did they offer themselves to tlie Sergeant’s 
side for £50 a man ? — I don’t think they offered them- 
selves- atoll, inasmuch- os’ they were all anxious to vote 
for him; and I was doubly anxious, and strove to secure 
them as well as I could, for it was a crisis. 

4299. How did you strive to secure them ? — Well, 
I just kept secreting them. I thought I would bring 
them in a tally, and make them vote together, as they 
were- all anxious to do.- 

4300. Where did you keep them ? — A while in- my 
own house, another while in another house. I was 
trying to make a tally as I thought Armstrong was in 
a very close crisis. 

4301. How long did you keep them together? — 
About an hour or two ; but they were not kept toge- 
ther ; they were going and coming. 

4302. And whatever one was to do the- others were 
to do ? — Well, I thought so. 

4303- You mentioned £50 a man? — I heard that; 
something about that. 

4304. Did you hear Kilgallon say that ?- — I did not. 

4305. Who- did you hear say there would be £50 a 
man for them? — I heard Moran and Magrath and 
some of those talking about £50 a man ; that it was 
scarcely enough for them, or something like that. 

4306. Did you know any man that wanted a small 
sum this last election ? — I did not. 

4307. Did you ever ask anybody for money — I 
don’t say for yourself, but for some of the poor elec- 
tors?— Did I ever ask anybody for money? An elec- 
tor may have told me to speak for him, or something- 
like' that. 

4308. Just so-?— That is the very thing I would do. 
I might sign a memorial for him, or something like 
that, if he was wanting something. 

4309. Did you; in- point of fact, as regards this last 
election ? — No, sir. I did not, indeed, that I recollect. 

4310. You say, “signing; a memorial?” — I don’t 
recollect that I did. 

4311. Why did you use the phrase, “signing a 
memorial ?” — Well, that they might have asked me, 
and that I would have done so. 

4312. To whom? — To anybody; to either of the 
members. If anybody said he was distressed; and 
asked me to write a bit of a note for him, I would do so. 

4313. Do you think you have done so? — Well, I 
don’t know. I am sure I did not do so at this last 
election, for I don’t know whom I would write to. Of 
course I would not write to Captain Flanagan, and I 
would not like to intrude on Major Knox- 

4314. Did you mention to anyone on Captain Fla- 
nagan’s side that some of the poor electors would have 
to be bought ? — Not that I recollect. Indeed I did 
not, because I did not care about any party ; that’s 
the truth. I did not care about any party, and I let 
everybody fight for themselves, and return whom they 
could. 

4315. Did you mention anything about money to 
the bishop ? — Oh, not a word. I never heard about 
money. 

4316. The bishop, I presume, spoke to you about 
other electors ! — He did. I don’t recollect that there 
was a word about money. 

4317. No. Understand me ? — He just sent for me 
to strive to bring me round to make me vote for Fla- 
nagan against my will and against my premise, and 
that’s all about it. 

4318. I am not asking you about yourself, but in 
giving your opinion did you mention any person who, 
you said, would require to be paid ? — No, I did not. 

4319. Are you sure ? — I am quite sure, for I know 
I would not be capable of doing such a thing. 
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4320. I do not mean that you asked money for them, 
but did you give your opinion that they were men 
that would have to be paid ? — I don’t think I did. To 
be candid, I would not do anything so openly. 

4321. Did you know any knot or “cave” of men 
—some five, six, or ten— that were going together 
this time ? — N o, I did not. 

4322. Were there the same men who were in the 
band of five at the election of I860 ?- — I knew that 
some of them voted for Flanagan ; I think about three 
out of six — Hart, Moran, and Kilgallen. 

4323. Did you poll these five men for Armstrong ? — 
I did, and returned him too. 

4324. Who else were working at those five men ? — 
I don’t recollect anyone working at them, or striving 
to keep them together, except myself. That is my 
opinion. 

4325. Did you give them the word, that it would be 
all right after the election. I did not. They had some 
word about it. I did not care about any consideration 
whatever. 

4326. Were these men paid afterwards? — I think 
they were not. 

4327. Not paid? — No, this Phillips went round 
gathering them together. He even came to myself, in- 
sulting me with £20. It would have been rather late, 
after twenty-five years, to take £20 from a scoundrel 
like that. It would have been very low to do such a 
thing, indeed. 

4328. Well, I am glad I asked you the question, for 



you acted as became an honourable man? — I am very Tjiibd Bav. 
glad myself, for if they had said the contrary of me offber 7, 

I would have come up to tell you that some of the 

fellows were damned liars. Michael Hunt 

The Chief Commissioner. — Well, I can make allow- 
ance for your excited feelings. 

4329. Mr. Commissioner Brvxe. — Do you remember 
when Mr. Macdonogh was the sole candidate, and got 
in without a contest ? — I do. 

4330. Did you hear of any money going then ? — I 
heai'd he paid them very liberally after it, though 
there was no contest at all. 

4331. Do you know the names of any of them that 
you heard were paid ? — I heard of a great lot, but I 
cannot just give them now. 

4332. The Chief Commissioner. — Were they the 
same men ? — The very same men that I read out for 
you the second time. 

4333. Were they, as you understood, paid at the un- 
contested election ? — They were ; that was the time 
that they were paid. I heard them all exclaim, the 
last time, that they got nothing at all. When the man 
was out they got nothing. He paid them liberally, in 
oi'der to ensure them and have them for him ; but you 
know they have new politics every day in Sligo, and 
if you are with them this day you are not with them 
next week. You cannot depend much on them — -that 
is one thing certain. 

(The witness -withdrew.) 



s Mcyran examined 



James Moran. 



4334. The Chief Commissioner. — Were you ex- 
amined at the trial in Carrick ? — Yes, I was, one day. 
I never was called upon there. I merely went up 
upon a letter. 

4335. Were you sworn and examined there ? — 
Never. 

4336. Are you an elector? — Yes. 

4337. How long have you been an elector ? — I have 
been a long time — nearly thirty years. 

4338. Whom did you vote for at the last election, 
or did you vote at all ? — I did. 

4339. Whom did you vote for? — Captain Flanagan. 

4340. Was any offer of money made to you at the 
last election ? — No, never. 

4341. By any one ? — By any one. 

4342. Whom did you vote for at the election before 
between Mr. Macdonogh and Sergeant Armstrong ? — 
I voted for Sergeant Armstrong. 

4343. Did you get any money after the election ? — 
Never. 

4344. Did you hear that any money was going ? — 
Oh, indeed I did. 

4345. Did you apply for any ? — Well, I did. 

4346. Whom did you ask for the money? — Mr. 
Phillips. 

4347. Mr. Martin Phillips? — Yes. 

4348. What did he tell you? — Well, he told me he 
had only a certain complement. 

4349. How much? — £20. 

4350. That is £20 a man, is it?— Yes. 

4351. Did you refuse to take that? — I did not 
take it. 

4352. Did you refuse to take it? — I did. 

4353. Because you did not think it was enough? — 
I suppose so. 

4354. You must answer — you are on your oath? — 
Yes. 

4355. You put your name on that (piece of paper 
exhibited) ? — Yes. 

4356. You are one of the persons that the witness 
yesterday described as the aggrieved party ? — Yes. 

4357. How many others were in the same position 
as yourself — who would not take the £20 ? — Five, I 
think. 

4358. Who were the five? — Hunt, himself, 

M'Gratli- 

4359. Hunt, himself? — Yes. 



4360. Do you mean the Hunt that was examined 
here just now? — Yes. Michael Hunt that was here 
now and John M‘Grath. 

4361. And do you mean to say that he refused to 
take the £20 because it was not enough ? — I heard 
him say so. 

4362. "Where did you hear him say so? — Well, so 
far as that, I can’t well say, but it was some time about 
the time of the occurrence. 

4363. Now, there were five of the aggrieved party 
— who were the other two ? — M'Grath, John Hart, 
Hunt, and myself. 

4364. Do you remember who the fifth was? — 
Haven’t I told you five ? Hunt, M'Grath, Hart, and 
myself. 

4365. That is only four ?— ’Pon my word, I can’t 
well call to mind. 

4366. Was it Thady Kilgallen ?— It was not. He 
never was in the place at all. 

4367. Thady Kilgallen you mean ? — -Yes. He was 
not in the place at all. 

4368. Was it Laurence Burke? — It was not. 

4369. How do you know that all these men refused 
to take the £20 — did they tell you so? — Yes, they 
did ; some of them I think told me. 

4370. Who did they tell you offered them the £20 ? 
— Well, I believe it was Mr. Phillips. 

4371. Did you speak to Mr. Phillips mox-e than 
once on the subject?— I did. 

4372. What did you say to him? — Well, I said at 
the time he told me he had it for me, lie never offered 
it to me — I said I would not take it. Then again I de- 
manded it, and I would not get it. 

4373. Then you demanded it afterwards ? — Yes, but 
I could not get it. He said he had none. 

. 4374. How long was it afterwards that you de- 
manded it, when you found you would get no more ? — 
Well, I suppose it was a week or two. I coukbnot sa y. 

4375. Did you complain of this treatment-?— To 
whom ? 

4376. To any one — did you complain of it to Ser- 
geant Armstrong?— I did. 

4377. Did you write to him ? — Not I. 

4378. Who wrote for you? — W ell, I think it was 
Hunt. 

4379. Do you mean Hunt who was, examined -here 
to-day? — Yes. 
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4380. Did you ask liim to write for you ? — Well, in- 
deed I never did. 

4381. How did you know lie wrote for you ? — Well, 

I suppose when he wrote for me he wrote for the party. 

4382. For the five ? — Decidedly. 

4383. For the aggrieved party ? — Well, there was no 
agreement more than that we went in one day at the 
election, and we took a glass or half glass of brandy 
from one to the other, and we just agreed to have it so. 

4384. Did Hunt apply for the five of you ? — He 
never did anything at all of the kind. We went in as 
he kept a public-house, and told the terms one to 
another, and we compacted to do so. 

4385. Were the five agreed to go together — that is, 
the way one was to vote the others were to do the 
same ? — Decidedly. 

4386. And you had not made up your mind whether 
to vote for Sergeant Armstrong or Mr. Macdonogh ? — 
Well, we were inclined to vote for Sergeant Arm- 
strong. 

4387. Were you quite made up on the subject? — 
Well, I am sure we would vote, no matter how it went. 

4388. Did Mr. Hunt ever speak to you about his 
having written to the Sergeant for you ? — He never did. 

4389. And how did you know he wrote to the Ser- 
geant? — Well, I give you my word and oath I could 
not well say, but since you put the question, I think 
there was something about it. 

4390. Between whom? — Magrath and Hunt. I 
don’t know if there was a fourth person in it. 

4391. Did you complain of your treatment at the 
last election when you were canvassed by the Liberal 
party at this election ? — Complain ! — well, I believe I 
did. 

4392. To whom? — Troth, I don’t know now who it 

4393. You must tell us now ; that gentleman will 
be examined afterwards? — Well, I never made my 
appearance to them at the time of the canvass I did 
not chance to be in. I didn’t hide from them, but I 
did not chance to be in my own house at the time. I 
might have complained to several parties. 

4394. You must tell us to whom did you complain 
of the bad way you were treated in not being paid for 
your vote at the election of ’65 ? — Whom did I com- 
plain to ? 

4395. Yes ? — I could not point out any single per- 
son now. 

4396. Well, name two or three if you like ? — I don’t 
know that I complained at all in a matter of the kind. 

4397. Did you want on this election to be paid your 
losses in ’65 ? — Did I want it? 

4398. Did you want to be paid the money — the £20 
that you ought to have got for the ’65 election 1 - — I 
did not want it. 

4399. Did you ask for it ? — I never asked any party 
except a young man that was in my own place that 
said he knew these parties that were going to the room. 
But to make it public to anybody I didn’t. 

4400. Who was the young man ? — A young man 
named Boyle, a clerk to myself and Mr. Foley. We 
were in pax-tnership at that time. 

4401. Was that Michael Foley? — Yes. 

4402. And in what business was he in partnership 
with you ? — In the butter trade. 

4403. What did you tell it to Boyle for ? — Mex-ely 
because he was a clei-k in the tally-x-oom of the other 
party. 

4404. Which other party ? — The Liberal party, at 
Captain Flanagan’s. I am not in the way of making 
complaint to anyone save and except to him, and it 
passed between ourselves. 

4405. What was the complaint you made to him — 
was it that you had not been paid for the election of 
’65 ? — Decidedly, and that I wished to be compensated. 

4406. Did you mention the names of the other five 
at all ?— I believe I did not, for he knew the circum- 
stances as well as I did myself. 

4407. And the whole town knew it, too, I suppose ? 
— That may be. 



4408. That you were not paid what other voters 
were paid at the time — that you did not get the £20 ? 
— I could not say. 

4409. Who told you that they were paid ? — I heard 
a great deal of l-umours that people were paid, but 
whether they were or not I can’t say. 

4410. Did anyone ever speak to you about com- 
pensating you ? — Compensating me at the last election? 

4411.. Yes? — Never to my knowledge. 

4412. I mean compensating you for your losses at 
the ’65 election ?• — I have no recollection of it. 

4413. Is that all you swear ? — That is what I swear 
distinctly. 

4414. Was this at the time of the i - evision? — No ; 
but just coming on the election. 

4415. Did Boyle, the clerk in the tally-i-oom, ever 
bring any word back to you from head-quarters ? — 
Yes. Well, he used to tell me stories — whether they 
were time or not — to the effect that I would be com- 
pensated. 

4416. Tell what he told you — did • he tell you you 
would be compensated ? — He told me I would. 

4417. And the rest of the fry ? — No, I don’t recol- 
lect that. 

4418. When did he tell you that? — Some days 
previous to the election. 

4419. Did you believe him then? — Well, I could 
not well now say whether I did or not. 

4420. Whom did he tell you that he had spoken to ? 
— I give yoxx my word I could not say that. 

4421. Did he tell you he had spoken to anyone on 
the subject ? — I give you my wox'd I could not say 
any one certain person was. 

4422. When Boyle told you that you would be com- 
pensated did yoxx xxndex-stand that to be the £20 ? — I 
did not. 

4423. What did yoxx xxnderstand it to mean? — Well, 
I could not say. 

4424. How much ? — Whether it would be a bigger 
or a lessor sum I coxdd not say. 

4425. Did you ever ask £50 ? — I did. 

4426. Whom did you ask it from ? — I said I thought 
I should get £50, or some words to that effect. 

4427. Whom did you say that to? — To Boyle. 

4428. Did that mean the £50 yoxx were promised for 
your vote in ’65 ? — Well, I believe it was. 

4429. Cannot you answer me frankly ? — I say it was 
distinctly. 

4430. Who promised yoxx that £50 in ’65 ? — Who 
promised it to me ? 

44 3 1 . *Y es ?— W e were promised it at Huixt's by 
Mr. 11. Phillips. 

4432. Was Michael Hunt present ? — Well, he was in 
the place, bxxt I could not know whether he was dis- 
tinctly listening to the words. 

4433. Was lxe in the room with yoxx when Mr. 
Phillips promised the £50 for your vote in ’65, that is 
a plain question ? — He was in the x-oom, in the oxxe 
apax-tment, but whether he was listening or not I 
could not sweax - . 

4434. Wex - e the rest of the men there? — They were 
all there. 

4435. W ere they promised £50 a piece by Mr. 
Phillips ? — I think I was promised it on their paxt. 

4436. That is Mix Phillips promised you that each 
of the five would get £50 — did he? — Well, he did 
something to that effect. I could not well say whether 
what he said was that we would be liberally treated or 
not. He came round it. I don’t know on my oath that 
he mentioned poxxnds distinctly. 

4437. But “fifty” was mentioned betweeix yoxx ? — 
Well, there was certaixxly. 

4438. Vex-y well. We will not say £50, but “fifty” 
was mentioned ? — Cex’tainly. 

4439. Was Hunt also to get “fifty?” — Well, we 
were all the same. 

4440. Was Hxxnt one of the five that were to get 
£50 apiece? — Decidedly. 

4441. Did Hxxnt know that ? — I believe he knew it 
as well as we did. 
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4442. Was that the reason he refused the £20 ?— 

4443. Then in order to get the compensation for the 
breaking of the previous promise in ’65, did you think 
the Liberal party this time would give the £50 ? — I 
would be glad they would. 

4444. Did you try to get it from them? — I did, on 

conditions. I’ll tell you 

4445. What conditions?— Through the clerk going 
to their tally room. 

4446. Did Boyle give you to understand you 
would get £50 a piece, the five men 1 — He did not. 

4447. Did he give you to understand you would get 
it yourself ?— No, he did not, but he was telling me we 
would be all right, and this, that, and the other you 
know, but he never could say it from himself. 

4448. He never said, I suppose, “ I will give you 
£50 for your vote ? ” — He never said it as plain as that. 

4449. But did he tell you it would.be all right? — 
Yes. 

4450. Was there any word going at the last elec- 
tion beside “ all right ?” — Any word ? 

4451. Any hard word that you understood ? — Never. 
I was asked, and I said I would vote for Flanagan, no 
matter what the consequences would be. A certain 
gentleman asked me. 

4452. Who asked you? — Father Morris. 

4453. Now, was there any talk about the £50 
between you and anyone else beside Boyle ? — Never. 
I had nobody ; I did not look after it. I never inter- 
fered in my life in any election to ask a penny except 
on one occasion, and I think it was through taking 
liquor then, and I was sorry for it, and I never intended 
the like after. 

4454. But through taking liquor you did ask some 
money ? — I did. 

4455. Whom did you- ask it from? — I am after 
telling you over and over ; I asked it from Mr. Phillips 
and a whole lot of those Liberal men that wanted, you 
know, to get at the voters, and, of course, when, we re- 
fused, and they found that we were there, they came 
and insisted that we should. 

4456. Was that this last election? — Not at all. 

4457. You are talking about the previous occasion? 
— I am telling you about the last. 

4458. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — When you voted 
did you expect it would be “ all right ? ” — At the last 
election ? 

4459. Yes ? — I never intended to get a shilling. 

4460. Attend to what you say. You said you told 
Boyle you expected to be compensated ? — I did till it 
came to the latter days ; but finding no money going, 
I made no inquiries, nor did not look for anything. ■ 

4461. Who told you there was no money going ? — I 
found it ; I knew it, from hearing the talk of - the 
people oyer the town, that there was not' a shilling to 
be given on the part of Captain Flanagan. 

4462. Who told you that ? — I heard it talked of by 
several ; I could not exactly say by whom. 

4463. Try and recollect the name of any person who 
told you ? — Oh, I could not ; I heard it by many per- 
sons that there was not a shilling to be given on the 
part of Captain Flanagan ; that his lordship and the 



clergy prohibited him from losing a shilling on that tbiid-i 

4464. Was that after you had the interview with Octoba 

Boyle? — Yes. James M 

4465. And did you go to Boyle again after that ? — 

No, I did not. He was only a young man that was 
backwards and forwards in this tally-room, and, of 
course, when he was in my employment, lie would like 
to tell me matters of that kind. 

4466. But did you not say to Boyle, “ How is this ? 

You said it would he all right, and afterwards I find 
there was no money going ? ” — Finding after that there 
was no money. There was a great report that there 
would be money, I suppose, or something to that 
effect — dear knows. I cannot- 

4467. But I want clearly to understand what you 
mean. You say that you first believed it would be all 
right ? — I say that when they came and canvassed me 
in my own place, and when I was not there, I said to 
this Boyle that I should like to get what I was put out 
of on the former election, and he said he had made 
some inquiries, and that I would be all right, or some- 
thing to that effect. I cannot say for a certainty, but I 
am telling you what I know of it. 

4468. Amd you heard afterwards it would not be 
“all right?” — I found afterwards that there was no 
money on the part of Captain Flanagan whatever ; 
then I did not go further with it. 

4469. — Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you make 
any application to Mr. Phillips for money till the April 
after Sergeant Armstrong’s election? — I did not. I 
don’t know for the exact time, but I did not make.any 
application to him till I heard such was going. 

4470. You made no application till you heard the 
money was being paid ?— Decidedly. 

4471. Did you hear of any money being paid after 
Mr. Macdonogh got in without a contest? — Mr. 
Macdonogh. 

4472. You remember Mr. Macdonogh getting in 
without a contest ? — I do. 

4473. Did you hear of any money being paid to his 
supporters ? - 1 might hear it, but I have no re- 
collection, for I had no great conversation with that 
party that I know anything at all about it. 

4474. Did you hear it?— -I did. I often heard it. 

Some months after his return ? It might be. I don’t 
know what certain time. 

4475. And you were quite content to wait for Ser- 
geant Armstrong’s money till some months after the 
election ? — Well I suppose I had to do what every 
one was doing. 

4476. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you vote for 
Mr. Somers ?— I did at all times, and I gave £10 my- 
self on one occasion to help to support him. 

4477. Did you get any money for voting for him ? 

— Never. 

4478. But you gave £10 ? — Yes. 

4479. When Mr. Sadleir was elected, who did you 
vote for? — For Mr. Sadleir. 

4480. And did you get any money for voting from 
him ? — I never did, or in my whole life get a shilling. 

(The witness, withdrew.) 



Mr. Robert M'Cullagh sworn and examined : 



4481. The Chief Commissioner . — You are manager 
of the Ulster bank here ? — Yes. 

4482. A person named Rooney was examined as a 
witness yesterday. He stated that he brought a cheque 
without a name to it, to your bank, and that he was 
paid £12 on it. Have you made search in the books 
for the entry ? — Yes. 

4483. Will you refer to it? — We never paid any 
such document — we never saw it. The only thing I 
can find with his name was on the 14th of February. 
I am quite sure the man has misdescribed it. 

4484. What you mean is, that you never paid a 
cheque without a name to it ? — Certainly not. 

S 



M-Cnlla 

4485. But on the 14th of February was there £12 
paid to him through your office in Sligo? — I don’t know 
that it was to him, but there was to a Mr. Rooney. 

These are the full particulars (hands in a document). 

4486. Did your office pay £12 to Michael Roonev 
on the 14th of February ? — Yes, on that letter of 
credit. 

4487. On a letter of credit drawn by the Ulster 
bank in Dublin upon the Ulster bank in Sligo '? — 

Yes. 

44S8. The letter of credit was dated 13th of Feb- 
ruary, ’68. — Yes. 

4489. Now in the course of business in your bank, 

M 
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can it be ascertained who lodged or gave in the name 
when the £12 was lodged that was transmitted from 
Dublin to Sligo through your bank ? — At the Dublin 
branch I am sure they could give the name. They 
generally take the name of the party getting a letter of 
credit. 

4490. In the course of 'your business at your office, 
the person fills the docket or paper with his own name 1 
— His own name as applicable to the letter of credit. 

4491. Is this letter numbered in your books ? — It is 
merely our own number is on it, but it would give no 
information. It is numbered though in Dublin. 

4492. Does not the number indicate that £12 was 
paid to the Dublin branch in February ? — Certainly. 

4493. And in that way it can be ascertained ? — -Yes. 

4494. Well, in order not to put the bank to any in- 
convenience I will ask you to write to Dublin for that 
information! — V ery well. 



4495. Otherwise we will have to subpoena the 
gentlemen from Dublin to bring the bank books, and 
of course we do not -wish to cause unnecessary incon- 
venience to a public office such as yours. Now would 
it be possible to get the original requisition ? — Certainly. 

4496. Is that filled regularly 1 ? — They are filled 
regularly. 

4497. Well, will you write to Dublin this evening 
for the original requisition, and when it comes I will 
ask you to produce it here. 

4498. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — -If by any chance 
the original requisition is lost, ask for an extract from 
the bank book? — Yes. 

4499. The Chief Commissioner. — The name of the man 
who lodged money is put in the bank book also? — Yes. 

4500. Yery well, get a copy of that and the original 
requisition. 



John Hart. 



John Hart sworn and examined. 



4501. The Chief Commissioner. — You are an elector 
of the borough ? — Yes. 

4502. How long have you been an elector? — For 
ten or twelve years, I suppose, something like that. 

4503. Did you vote at the last election? — I did. 

4504. For whom? — For Captain Flanagan. 

4505. Now at the election of ’65, for whom did 
you vote ? — For Sergeant Armstrong. 

4506. Did Martin Phillips make you any promise 
before you voted?-— Never. 

4507. Were you in the room with the four other 
men ? — Unfortunately I was. 

4508. Why unfortunately ? — Because I went in to 
take a drop of drink along with the others, and I was 
sony afterwards for going into it in consequence of 
that. 

4509. Did you see Phillips there speaking to Moran ? 
—No. 

4510. Did you ever hear you were to get any 
money? — Well, in the course of the evening I heard 
them say — he mentioned promises but did not say 
what. 

4511. You heard Phillips say that? — Oh, no. 

4512. Whom, then? — I heard Moran and some of 
the party say that Phillips made promises. 

4513. For the five ? — I could not say. I was a little 
hearty, and I pledge you my word I never get it nor 
never asked. 

4514. Do you remember what occurred? — Yery 
badly. 

4515. You say you remember there was some talk 
about promises? — Yes. 

4516. That it would be “all right, "was thatphrase 
used?— No. 

4517. What jilirase was used ? — I could not rightly 
tell. Allow me to explain. I went in to, have half a 
glass of whiskey and I got half a glass of brandy. I 
am not a good drinker, and I did not think myself 
altogether the, better of it. 

4518. You heard that Phillips made some sort of 
promises? — I heard either Moran or M'Grath — I could 
not say which of the two — say that they were talking 
to Phillips about it, and that Phillips made, them some 
sort of promise — I could not say what. 

4519. Do not you now know perfectly well that that 
was a promise of money for your vote 1 — 1 dare say. 

4520. Do nqt use the phrase “ I, dare say.” Have 
you any doubt on the subject? — I have, not a doubt 
about it. 

4521. How much ? — I could not say. 

4522. How much did you understand ? How much 
money? — I heard them talking about £250 or £300, 
I could not tell you which. 

4523. Between whom was that to be divided?— - 
Between the five that were there. 

4524. Who were they? — Hunt, M'Grath, Moran, 
and myself. I can’t Say who the other, was. 

4525. You cannot say who the fifth was ? — I am not 
sure .whether it was young Hunt, a brother-in-law of 



Michael Hunt or not. I was a little tipsy and could 
not say. 

4526. Was young Hunt a relative of the Hunt 
examined here to-day? — I thinkhe is his brother-in-law. 

I don’t know him. 1 heard them talking of. Tliady 
Kilgallen. I was a little tipsy. I heard them talking 
of it afterwards. 

4527. £250 or £300 you say were to be divided ? 
— Something like that. 

4528. Who was to get that money for the rest ? — I 
cannot say, really ; I think it was Moran or M'Gratli, 
or some of those that were speaking to Phillips. 

4529. Did you dissent from that arrangement, and 
say you would not take the money ? — I did not. 

4530. And would you have taken the money if you 
got it ? — Indeed I suppose I would. 

4531. Do not say “ I suppose ?” — I would certainly ; 
positively I would. 

4532. After that election did Mr. Phillips offer you 
£20 1— He called me in one day off the street. 

4533. Did he offer you £20 ? — No, £15. 

4534. When did he offer you the £15?— Well, I 
could not rightly tell you ; it is a good while ago. 

4535. Was it about the month of April after the 
election ?- — I think it was coming on May. 

4536. Was it close to the time Sergeant Armstrong 
came down to visit Sligo ?- — I do not recollect that. It 
was about -March or April, I cannot say which. 

4537. He called you in and offered you the money? 
— Yes. 

4538. What did you say? — Well, I really could 
not say what I said. 

4539. Did you refuse to take it because it was too 
little ? — I certainly did not. 

4540. Did you refuse to take it ? — I did. 

4541. Why?— Well, I thought that he spoke some 
way bitter to me. He said he had money to give me, 
or something like that, and I said I would not take it. 

4542. Do you mean to say. you told him you 
>vould not take it ? — I would not take it. 

4543. You would not take a shilling 1— Well, now, 
it’s likely I would, but I woidd not like to' take it. 

4544. Do you mean to say that he had the money 
counted out for you ? — He had two £5 notes on the 
counter. 

4545. That is only £10 ? — And a cartridge of silver. 

4546. Why did you refuse to take the money ? — I 
told you before he called me in and appeared to be 
angry. I was intimate with him before that, and I 
thought he spoke crossly to me. 

4547. Were you afraid if you took the money you 
would be lowered in his esteem ? — No, I was not; 
but I felt I would be lowered in my own esteem,, for 
I was tipsy when I went in, and I would not wisli for 
£20 Sergeant Armstrong would be beaten as a Liberal. 

4548. Did you say then that you would have 
nothing to say to the money ? — I did. 

4549. Did you afterwards ask for it?-— No, nor 
would not take it. 
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4550. Did you make any complaint about not 
having got the money ? — Never. 

4551. Never?— Oh, I might be talking about it. 

4552. Did you make any complaint about not 
having got the money. ? — I do not recollect. 

4553. You do not recollect ? — Well, no; I might 
say to the parties that might be sitting and talking 
to' me that I did not get it, of course. 

■ 4554. That you were badly treated ? — Well, I did 
not say that I was. I might say it, but I forget. 

4555. In your own opinion did you think you were 
badly treated ? — I think I was well treated not to get 
it, because I knew it was a very bad job, and a low 
act of the Liberals to do. I was very sorry for it. I 
just went in and took a drop of drink. 

4556. Did you ever get any money before at an 
election ? — Never, nor I would not take it. 

4557. Did you vote for Mr. Somers ? — I did. 

4558. Did you vote for Mr. Sadleir ?— No, I was 
sick at the time. 

4559. Did you speak to anyone coming on this last 
election about not having got this money ? — No ; if I 
had £20 1 would give them to Flanagan and no mistake. 

4560. Did you ever ask them to compensate you ? 

Never. I was very sorry for it, indeed; and I 

think the man treated me and the others right not to 
give it, because it was a very low act, and I was sorry 
for it ; but it was the drop of drink that got me to it. 

4561. Do you not think Phillips thought you would 
take it when he offered it to you?— Oh, I was per- 
fectly sober when he offered it. 

4562. Do not you think he offered it to you intend- 
ing that you should take it? — Well, I suppose he did. 

'4563. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — If he had offered 
you .£50 would you have taken it ? — If he had offered 
me £150 in the way he spoke to me, I would not 
take it. 

4564. Did Phillips offer it to you after he had offered 
it to Moran ? — I could not say that. 

4565. You say Phillips looked angry? — Well, he 
did. He had a better notion about me. He thought 
I should not do a thing of the sort,; and he spoke very 



4566. Tell us what he said ? — I could not tell. ThiedDay. 

4567. Try now?. — W ell, I really could not recollect. ' ~~ _ 

4568. This is rather a remarkable incident in your c t0 er 
life?— I really could not tell. He was distant to me John Hart, 
and said something cross to me, and then I said some- 
thing the same to him. 

456.9. Try, now, and recollect what he said ? — I 
think he said I was a mean, low fellow, and I. said I 
certainly was ; and one word borrowed . another; till I 
got a little angry with him. 

4570. Did he say you were a mean, low hound? — 

No, fellow ; something like that. 

4571. Did he come in and put that £15 into your 
hands, and say, “You are a mean, low fellow?” — No. 

4572. How was it? — He stood behind his own 
counter, and laid the two five pound notes on the 
counter and a cartridge of silver, and he said, “You 
are a low fellow to look for the like,” and I said I never 
looked for the like nor never told you that I looked 
for it, nor I never did in my life. I went unfortunately 
in to take a half glass of brandy, and I was vely sorry 
for it. 

4573. Had you any conversation with Hunt about 
the £250 ? — No, we were merely smoking and talking 
and laughing like over half a glass of whiskey. 

4574. Did Hunt ever tell you he expected £50 ? — 

Well, I don’t think he did. We had not much con- 
versation. We had very little conversation. 

- 4575. Because, you know, Hunt says this is all 
humbug — that nothing of the sort took place at all ? — 

What do you mean ? 

' 4576. Hunt says he never was promised any money 
at all ? — Well, I don’t say whether he was or not. 

4577. The Chief Commissioner. — Who was to get 
the £300 ? — I am after telling you I heard mention of 
£250 or £300, or something of the sort, and conse- 
quently, of course, the four or five, whoever they were, 
were. 

4578. Was not Hunt one of them ? — Yes. I would 
not wish for £50 I went there myself. 



Patrick Clancy sworn and examined. 1 

4579. The Chief ft— ,-!« «™ «i dec- did he go im , ; was he living noth 

't°r? — Yes. , , , m ^ When did he goaway? — I don’t know if it 
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4581 Whom did yon vote for at the last election ; hut it was close to it. 
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ml wd^fe^tLiSn offered to money at all Til 



the poll to Mrs. Hall’s and left it that evening again. 

4591. You were there only one day, then ? — That’s 
all — diming the polling day, for which I paid her. 

4592. In your own money .?— I did. 

4593. Have you any promise or expectation of being 
paid that money back? — Not the least, 

4594. Do you know anything about Clancy, who 
went away to avoid voting ? — He is a son of mine. I 
think he did not promise either of the gentlemen. 



halfpenny at any election, nor looked for it, nor asked 
for it. 

4607. Were you ever offered it ? — Never. 

460S. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Did any of your 
family get any money ? — Not one. 

4609. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Were you can- 
vassed for Captain Flanagan ?— Captain Flanagan can- 
vassed me. 

4610. Anybody else on his side? — Mr. O Loughlm 
canvassed me three times, and he asked me would I 

M 2 
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Third Day. venture to say I would not vote, and I said that I 
— would not lead liim astray, that I would vote. 

October i. 46H. Did anyone else canvass you?— Well, I dare 
Patrick say Mr. O’Loughlin canvassed me, and a gentleman, 
■Clancy. Mi - . Kelly, I think, who was on the canvass with Cap- 
tain Flanagan, I think, was there. 

4612. Were there any threats used to you by any 
person in case you did not vote? — Nothing more ex- 
cept the window was broken on the day of the canvass. 

4613. But no threats were used towards you?— Oh, 
no, I did not interfere at all ; I kept within and did 
not interfere with any man, backwards or forwards. 



Mr. Alexander Mr. Alexander Gilmore 

Gilmore. 

4619. The Chief Commissioner. — You are Mayor ot 
Sligo, Mr. Gilmore? — Yes. 

4620. How long have you been Mayor ? — Since the 
1st of January. 

4621. A year nearly? — Yes. 

4622. .Were you in Sligo, at the time of the last 
contested election ? — I was. 

4623. And for some time previously ? — For a num- 
ber of years. 

4624. Will you describe the state of the town as 
regards the mob on either side — and what they were 
doing, and what was going on ? What state was the 
town in? — In a very bad state indeed. It could 
scarcely be worse, particularly for a fortnight previous 
to the election, it was in a very riotous state. 

4625. Were there mobs in the streets? — Yes. 

4626. Were they on both sides? — Oh, no; cer- 
tainly not. 

4627. On which side were the mobs? — Well, the 
mob was altogether on the Liberal side ; no question 
of it. 

4628. What was the mob doing? — Well, they were 
carrying on shouting, stone throwing, and window 
breaking at night, and such as that for a length of 
time. 

4629. Were the supporters of Major Knox, in your 
opinion, in danger? — I think so. 

4630. Going about the town ? — Yes. 

4631. Were there police and military in the town ? 
— There were, a large number. 

4632. Were they kept in the streets? — Yes, I saw 
them patrolling the streets occasionally. 

4633. Now, in reference to the mob breaking win- 
dows, was that done by night or by day ? — Principally 
at night— in the evenings. The days, you know, are 
very short in November, and perhaps from five o’clock 
till eleven or twelve, or one at night, you would hear 
those noises going. 

4634. Were the mobs so great that it was impossible 
for the authorities to prevent this % — Well, I declare I 
tliink it would have been very hard to do it, for unless 
you had military and police in every street in the town 
almost, you could scarcely check it, for the police would 
be in one end of the town and you would hear the 
rioting in the other. The mob took advantage of that. 

4635. Could the supporters of Major Knox, in your 
opinion, canvass the town openly with any safety ? — 
I don’t think there were any people with Major Knox 
canvassing, except, perhaps, Mr. Pliibbs. I think 
everyone studiously avoided canvassing with him ; 
that’s my opinion. 

4636. I must ask you, Mr. Gilmore, some questions 
in reference to transactions that you were examined 
about at Carriek ? — Yes. 

4637. Did you pay any money for a man who was 
arrested?— I did ; at least I lent it to him. 

4638. Who was he? — A man named Currid. 

4639. Had you known him before? — Not till the 
day before. 

4640. Had you known what way he would vote ? — 
No ; I never saw him in my life till the evening 
previously. 

4641. Had you known what way he was going to 



4614. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Did Major Knox 
say he would give you anything? — No ; he never can- 
vassed me but once, twelve months before the election. 

4615. And what induced you to vote for him? — I 
thought he would be the proper person , to represent 
Sligo. 

4616. Did he ever get any situation for any of your 
family ? — None ; I didn’t want it. 

4617. Or promise to interest himself for any of your 
family ? — No. 

4618. Or did any connexion of Major Knox’s ?— No, 
not one. 



sworn and examined. 

vote ? — Only that he promised me that he was going 
to vote for Major Knox. 

4642. Just describe the occurrence? — The night 
previously a man came to me in the street, and said 
Currid wished to see me, and I asked, “ Where is he ; 
let him come to me.” The man said, “ No ; he does 
not like to leave the house because there is a decree 
against him and I went up and saw him for the first 
time in my life. He said that as I was a friend of 
Major Knox’s he wanted to tell me there was great 
pressure brought to bear on him to vote for Captain 
Flanagan, and that as it would be contrary to his prin- 
ciples to vote for him, he would vote for Major Knox. 
But he said, “A decree is hanging over me, and it is 
likely that when I am going to vote I may be arrested.” 

I said, “ In the excitement of the polling, if you go 
down in the mor nin g, perhaps, no one will notice you ;” 
so he said he would take chance and come down. I 
was in the hall of the court and saw the man coming 
up the steps without anyone with him, and suddenly 
I saw him arrested by two men. I was about twenty 
yards from him, and it was about ten o’clock in the 
morning. When I saw him arrested, it struck me 
that he was arrested under the decree. I approached 
him, but was struck, and nearly knocked down by the 
mob who got between him and me, and I thought the 
best plan was to let him go away. He did go away, 
and I began to consider over the matter - . I thought 
to myself that I had brought this man — I said to my- 
self, “ I brought that man into a wrong position, and 
as a matter of honour I ought to leave him as I found 
him — he came down to Vote for Major Knox.” I went 
to a solicitor and asked him was there any danger if I 
lent the money the man was arrested for. He said 
he thought there was not. I then asked a member of 
the Bar who was here at the time ; he said, “ Not at 
all, but have nothing to say to 'him or to his voting.” 
So I walked over and lent him the £15, and he paid 
the fellow, and I never saw him afterwards, until I 
saw him on the table here. 

4643. Has he ever paid you that money ? — No. 
He wrote me a letter saying he would pay it very 
shortly, some time ago. 

- 4644. Some time ago ? — A couple of months ago. 

4645. Did you ever ask that man to vote for any- 
one ? — Never. I have told you the occurrence as it 
took place. I never saw the man in my life before. 

4646. You know Mrs. Dunleavy ?— Yes. 

4647. You were here while she was examined, and 
you heard what she said here and in Cai'rick? — I 
heard her in Carriek; I did not hear her evidence 
here. 

4648. Did she ever speak to you ? — She repeatedly 
asked me to get money from Major Knox for her. 

4649. State what she said 1 — She said she wanted 
the loan of some £10 or £12, and she thought if I 
asked Major Knox he would give it, and would I do 
so. I said I would not take such a liberty; and I 
would not do it. 

4650. Did you ever speak to Major Knox on the 
subject ? — I did not. I never attempted to do such a 
thing. 

4651. Mr. Commissioner Bnice. — Can you fix the 
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time she came to you ? — It was some time previous 
to the revision, as well as my memory serves me— July 
or August; certainly, two or three months previous 
to the revision. 

4652. Did Dunleavy the voter ever speak to yon ? 

— He did. . 

4653. What did he say?— He came on a similar 
errand. 

4654. Did he ask for money ?— To get it for him 
from Major Knox, just as she asked me. 

4655. 'What did she say about voting?— She said 
she would get him to vote for him when he got it, hut 
he had not a vote at the time of the revision. 

4656. What did you tell Dunleavy ? — I gave him a 
similar reply ; that I would not take such a liberty 
with Major Knox to ask money for such a purpose. 

4657. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Are you quite 
certain that it was before the revision that Mr. Dun- 
leavy called on you ?— He called on me after the revi- 
sion, I recollect. 

4658. Think a moment. Can you positively say 
whether she came after the revision? — She did, cer- 
tainly. She called on me once after the revision. 

4659. What did she say to you then ? — She made a 
sad complaint, as I took it. She said, “ I have asked 
for money from Major Knox, now that Francis has a 
vote, and he refuses me. I think it is very hard. He 
might have done so when he had not a vote.” 

4660. That must be after the revision? — It was, 
certainly, that is what impressed it so much on my 
mind. 

4661. The Chief Commissioner. — -Did Currid give 
you an I 0 U ? — He did. 

4662. Do you never expect to be paid ? — Most as- 
suredly. 

4663. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Do you know the 
house called Haggerty’s house? — I do. 

4664. Did you go there from time to time before the 
■election ? — No. 

4665. Did you ever go ? — I might be once in it per- 
haps. I recollect one day going into it, of a Saturday, 
I think, it was. 

4666. For what purpose? — I will tell you exactly 
the purpose. I met a man named Anderson, who lives 
inside the town. He complained bitterly that Major 
Knox never called on him. He was a Conservative 
voter. I was talking to him when who should come 
up at the moment but Major Knox. I said, “ By-the- 
by, Major Knox, here is a gentleman you did not 
call on — you never called on him during your canvass.” 
“ Well, we had better not talk here just at the door,” 
Major Knox said, “ come inside.” We then went in 
— that was all. 

4667. Whom did you see in Haggerty’s house? — I 
don’t believe anyone on that occasion. 

4668. Did you ever see any managers of the mobs 
there ? — I saw Thomas Brennan. I heard he had got a 
great beating, and I went in to see him, over at the 
river side — that was, perhaps, three or four days before 
the election. 

4669. Was Thomas Brennan what is called a man- 
ager of the mobs ? — I never heard of it. 

4670. Had you anything to say to the getting up 
of mobs ? — I had no communication with Thomas 
Brennan at all. 

4671. But as a matter of fact, was there no rumour 1 
— Oh, yes, there was a rumour, he was the leader of a 
few men in Pound-street. 

467 2. He was the leader of a mob for Major Knox ? 
— Yes ; as far as rumour went. I heard that certainly, 
but 1 knew nothing of him. 

4673. Have you heard of these mobs being got up 
in Sligo, and of the paying of the leaders of them? — 
Well, nothing beyond the general rumour. 

4674. N othing beyond that ? — N otliing beyond that. 

4675. The Chief Commissioner. — I put it to you 
this way. Would any of these men go out unless they 
were paid — these mobsmen? — Well, I do not wish to 
mention that, but if I must give my own opinion, I 
think they would not. 



4676. Are they very wild ? — Yes, in fact half drunk. 
One fellow followed me into my house, and beat me in 
my house. 

4677. Was he one of a half drunken mob ? — Yes. 

4678. Did you seethe houses in which those people 
composing the mobs got drunk % — No. I never saw 
them getting drunk anywhere. 

4679. Do you know anything of the management 
of elections — do you know what are called “ orders ?” 
— No ; nothing whatever. 

4680. You never heard that phrase in Sligo ? — No, 
never. 

4681. Do you know anything about any houses 
where these people were getting drunk ? — No ; certainly 
not. 

4682. You can give us no information on that sub- 
ject? — None whatever. 

4683. Mr*. Commissioner Bruce. — You took an in- 
terest in the election ? — I was anxious for the return 
of Major Knox. 

4684. Could you tell me the names of any gentlemen 
who were actively engaged for Major Knox in the con- 
duct of the election — you must, of course, know them ? 
— Well, I do not know any person beyond his agent 
who might be called actively engaged. 

4685. Do you mean only Mr. Lawler ? — Yes. 

4686. Was Mr. Harlowe Phibbs acting forhim at 
all ? — I know nothing of him. 

4687. Or of Thomas Brennan ? — I know nothing of 
it beyond what I have told you. 

4688. Seeing him in Haggerty’s house? — Yes; on 
that occasion I had heard he got a great beating and I 
went in to see did he get a great beating, and at least 
he had the appearance of it. 

4689. Or Mr. Woods ? — I am told he took no part, 
that he was very indifferent about the matter. 

4690. I would like to have some description from 

you of the size and description of these mobs — were 
there mobs of one hundred or several hundreds, or of 
forty or fifty people ? — On the morning of the election 
I saw a mob come down the street, and take possession 
of it, that would terrify an army, every man with a 
cudgel or weapon ; there were 3,000 of them I am 
sure when they got possession of the street, irn- 
mecliatly after it Captain King’s death occurred. I 
begged of some of the military to draw the military 
across the street, to prevent them 

4691. When the rioting first began, how many 
months or weeks was it before the election ? — What I 
may call general rioting was going on for three weeks 
before the election ; there might be occasional fighting- 
before that between the two parties. 

4692. But you think the greatest, amount of vio- 
lence was for three weeks up to the election ? — Yes, I 
am satisfied of that. 

4693. The Chief Commissioner. — This mob of 3,000 
individuals, were they composed of the townspeople or 
of people from the country ? — Oh, I think most of 
them were country people. 

4694. That is, from a distance ? — I could not say 
from what distance ; they had the appearance of coun- 
try people. 

4695. Were they farmers’ boys, or that class of 
lads ? — They were lads of say from twenty to twenty- 
five, stout, young country fellows. 

4696. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — What is the popu- 
lation of Sligo ? — I think at least between 12,000 and 
13,000. You mil get it in Thom’s. 

4697. There is, of course, a town clerk of the bo- 
rough 1 — Yes. 

4698. With respect to those mobs, how long was 
the rioting continued after the election? I suppose 
it culminated in violence at that time ? — Oh, there was 
a great deal of it immediately after the election, after 
the night of the polling and the next day. After that 
there were occasional rows and smashing of -windows, 
but not to any very great extent I should say. 

4699. How many houses do you know had their 
windows smashed? — I could not say. A great num- 
ber. 
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Tw mn dat. 47 00. Do you think 501 — Oh, perhaps not so many ; 
—— perhaps 30. For instance, my own house was smashed ; 
closer . 50 or GO panes were smashed. 

Mr. Alexander 4701. Were any houses wrecked — we were told 
Gilmore. that some houses were utterly smashed ? — I think you 
have heard of most, if not all. 

4702. Can you give me an idea of how many of 
them ? — Well, I think, Gethins’, Devany’s, and Burke’s 
houses were injured- ; I cannot think of any others at 
present. 

4703. Were all the persons; whose houses were 
wrecked, or to whose houses great damage was done, 
Roman Catholics ; who had either voted for Major 
Knox or had abstained from voting? — Quite so. 

4704. You do not know any case of a Protestant 
who had serious damage done to his house ?— I really 
don’t know. 

. 4705. Are you a Protestant or Catholic yourself? 
— A Protestant. 

4706. Your -windows were smashed ? — Yes. 

4707. Do you know of any other Protestant whose 
windows were smashed? — I do not. 

4708. But the windows of Protestants were smashed? 
—Oh, yes. 

4709. You are familiar with the register of vo- 
ters ? — Yes. 

4710: Can you tell me how many voted, and how, 
at the last election — I believe 241 voted for Major 
Knox, and 229 for Captain Flanagan ? — Yes, I think 
there were nine or ten between them ; I think there 
were thirteen. 

4711. Can you tell me how many of those 241 that 
voted for Major Knox were Roman Catholics? — Well, 
I could not tell without looking at the list. 



4712. We would feel obliged to you if you would 
go over the register of voters at the last election, and 
mark the names — I suppose you know the religion 
of all of them? — Yes. I should think so. 

4713. If you marked the names and religion* and 
how they voted it would probably save the expense of 
sending to Dublin for the poll books — we must get 
the information some way or other, and we are anxious 
to avoid expense if we can.?— I think I can suggest a 
place where you can get a copy of the poll books. 

4714. Where ?— T . think the agents will have them 
— Mr. Lauder may have them. The gentlemen acting 
for Major Knox kept exactly the same record, as the 
poll books, and that record will tell you how the 
people voted. 

4715. Will you .mark the list, shoving the Roman 
Catholics and the Protestants ? — With pleasure. 

4716. Who is the town clerk? — Mr. James 
M'Kinn. 

4717. Has he been town clerk long? — About three 
years I am informed. 

4718. I suppose; you as mayor would be the return- 
ing officer ?— I would be this year. 

4719. That is what I mean — the mayor of Sligo is 
the returning officer ? — Yes. 

4720. Have you the custody of any books showing 
or giving information as to former elections ? — No, I 
have not the poll books. 

4721. Have you any official documents showing 
the number of voters, and how they voted ? — No, 1 
think the official books are returned to the Hanaper’s 
office, all the official documents I think go back. 

(The witness then withdrew, and the inquiry was 
adjourned till Friday morning.) 



Fourth Dai FOURTH DAY. 

October e. Friday, October 8, 1869. 

The Commissioners sat at ten- o’clock, when James M‘Dowell, Martin Phillips, and John M‘Gralh who had 
been summoned were called, but did not answer. 



Thomas 

Kavanagh. 



Thomas Kavanagh sworn and examined. 



4722. The Chief Commissioner. — Where do, you 
reside ? — At 50 Lower Dominick-street. 

4723. Do you know the two M'Mullens who were 
examined here? — I do. 

4724. Had you known them before the last elec- 
tion? — No. 

4725. I presume you never had seen them ? — I 
never had seen them. 

4726. Do you remember these men coming to you ? 
—I do. 

4727. On what evening was it?— I could not tell 
you — it was immediately previous to . the election — a 
very shoit time previously. 

4728. Did they bring with them a letter?— They 
did not. 

4729. Did they bring with -them any message? — 
They said they were sent to me. - 

4730. By whom? — They did not say. I asked 
where they were from — they said Sligo. Then I got 
into a detail of conversation with them. They told 
me they were voters of Major: Knox’s* and that they 
had to leave the town — that they were sent, out of 
town — had to leave. That they would have voted 
for Major "Knox* but were not wanted* and left the 
town and were sent to me — but I never received a line 
from anybody about them. 

4731. Did they not mention to you who sent them? 
— They did not. 

4732. Do you know Mr. Stokes? — I do not know a 
single one of them. I do not know a single man 
connected with the Borough of Sligo. 

4733. You are not a Sligo man? — This is the 
second time I was in Sligo in my life. 



4734. Did they inform you why they were sent to 
you ?— They did not. I beg your pardon. I keep a 
house — a furnished house — in Dominick-street, and I 
presume they thought they could come lodge with 
me. "Well, the men were not suited to my lodgings, 
and I provided a lodging for them at M'Dowell’s in 
Henry-street. 

4735. Do you know Major Knox ?— I do, well: 

4736. You have a house of, furnished lodgings?— I 
have; and I had two lords lodging with me at the 
time — a lord and his brother. 

4737. You thought these two, men would not suit 
your house ? — The}' would not. I was sure of it. 

4738. Did you bring them down to M‘Do well’s ? — 
I did. 

4739. Without any previous, communication be- 
tween you and M'Dowell ? — No, we had no previous 
communication with M'Dowell ; but I. told him they 
were from Sligo, and to keep them there, and it was 
likely he would be paid for them, and so he was paid 
by me, and out of my own pocket, and I never re- 
ceived a farthing of it myself since. At the time they 
went there I did not expect I, would have to pay, but 
I found after they went there , nobody to pay ; so, 
under the circumstances, I thought it was not fair 
that he should be at the loss, and I put my hand into 
my pocket and paid M ‘Dowell myself. Not the whole, 
but at least one-half. 

4740. How much did you pay M'Dowell ? — I paid 
altogether about £33 ; it might be more or it might 
be less. 

4741. You say you paid it out of your own pocket? 
— I do ; and I did not receive a single farthing since. 
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47 42. Did you know the men were brought away 
to Manchester, to Clithero, and to Liverpool? — I know 
they were there. I did not know they were going at 
the time, but I knew they were there afterwards. 

4743. Why were the men brought away from 
Dublin — tell me frankly as one man should deal with 
another — why were they brought away from Dublin ? 
— I could not tell. I suppose it was to be there 
during the petition. I would say so. 

4744. That is the answer I would expect from you ? 
— I will tell you all I know, and nothing but the truth. 

4745. Hacl you any talk -with M ‘Dowell about the 
petition coming on 1— No, I had not ; I had no talk 
about it. We never talked it over. 

4746. The M ‘Mullens, or one of them, said here 
they spoke to you in the street, and you refused to 
speak to them? — Well, I did. I did not want to do 
so. I did speak to them afterwards, and I may re- 
mark that I told the two M ‘Mullens, and, I think, 
in the presence of M'Dowell, for I called on him, that 
I had no control over them, that they might go home 
to Sligo or anywhere, that I had no control, and that 
I would be glad they came away. 

47 47. I suppose they were a nuisance at M'Dowell’s 
house 1 — I know they were a nuisance to myself at all 
events to have to pay for them. 

47 48. Did you hear they were going away when 
the trial of the petition was coming on ? — Well, I 
believe I did. I will not positively swear I did, but I 
believe I did. 

4749. Whom did you hear it from ?- — I think from 
M'Dowell. 

47 50. Did you ever tell Major Knox that these men 
were up in Dublin ? — I never did. 

4751. Did you expect to be repaid that .£33 ? — I 
did expect, and do expect if they have honour, to be 
paid still. I have no means of getting it if they don’t 
pay it. 

4752. You have no legal means?— No legal 
means. 

4753; But in honour you expect to be paid? — I do. 

47 54. If there is honour in anybody you have a 
right to be paid. Does that .£33 include the expense 
of the trip to England 1— No, I had nothing to do with 
that. I paid nothing for them there. 

4755. We have November the 14th as the date 
fixed when the M‘Midlens left Sligo and they did not 
return till the 27th of March? — I paid nothing for, 
them in England. 

4756. Up to what time did you pay the money to 
M'Dowell ? — I paid it at two or three different times. 

I did not pay the amount altogether. I could not tell 
you the date of the payments. 

4757. I- presume you -did not pay anything after they 
went to England ? — I think I did pay something to 
M'Dowell after they returned. 

4758. You told me you did not pay anything for 
them in England ? — I did not pay anything for them 
whilst they were in England. 

4759. To anybody? — To anybody — I really thought 
I was done with them; 

4760. When they went to England? — Yes. 

4761. You thought you would hear no more of 
them ? — T thought I> would not. I would be very glad; 
I did not. 

47 62. Did the M'Mullens see you after in Dublin ? 
No. 

4763. Did they ask you for money ? — They did. 

47 64. What did you say ? — I said I had none to give. 

4765. Did they often ask you for money ? — No. 

4766. I suppose you know Mr. Hignell? — I do. 

47 67. Did you tell him the men were up there 1 — I 
did. 

4768. When did you tell him? — Well, I told him 
after the election that they Were there — he said he had 
nothing to do with them. 

47 69. What did you tell him ? — I told him two men 
had come up to me named M ‘Mullen, and I asked 
“Did you send them?” He said, “I never saw or 
heard anything about them in my life.” 



5770. Did these men when they came to your house 
ask you to accommodate them ? — They did not. 

4771. What did they ask you to do ? — They told 
me they had come from Sligo to me. 

4772. To stay with you? — I don’t know whether 
to stay or to come to me. I asked them who sent 
them and they did not tell me.- 

4773. They did not tell you ? — They did not tell me. 

4774. Do you expect to be repaid by Major Knox? 
—Well, I could not say. I will take it from anybody 
that will give it. I do not expect Major Knox will 
pay me personally. 

4775. Not personally — but do you expect the money 
ultimately will come from him ?— I would expect it. 

4776. At all events in honour? — In honour. 

4777. Did any other man come to you from Sligo? 
—No. 

4778. At the election time? — No, these were the 
only two men that came to me at the election. I saw 
other men in Dublin. 

4779. What other men ? — Oh, I saw two or three. I 
did not know them. They were only pointed out to 
me as being from Sligo. 

4780. Who pointed them out to you? — I think it 
was a man named Thomas Brennan. He pointed out 
two or three of them. 

4781. He pointed out two or three of the Sligo 
voters ? — Yes, but not at the election time, weeks after 
it, a month, or a fortnight after. 

4782. Where did he point them Out to you? — In 
Sackville-street. 

4783. Were you walking with him ? — -No. I never 
walked with him. I met him in the street. I did not 
know exactly who he was. I was told. 

4784. Who told you who lie was ? — I coidd not 
exactly say who told me. It was a long tune after the 
election I was told who he was. 

4785. Do you know Mr. Lawder? — I do not. 

4786. You told me before you did not know the 
Sligo people ? — No, I do not. 

4787. How did you happen to meet Thomas Bren- 
nan — was he walking with anyone he knew ? — Upon 
my word and oath I could not tell you. 

4788. Was he ever at your house? — Never, to my 
knowledge. Oh, he was in my house, but it was five 
weeks ago. 

4789. About five weeks ago ? — Yes. He came to 
my house. I do not know why on earth he called. I 
never had any conversation with him. I was not there 
at the time he called. 

4790. But you understood from your servant that 
he had called ? — Yes ; 'I met him frequently afterwards 
through the street, and I spoke to him any time I met 
him. 

4791. You spoke to him? — Yes. 

4792. You knew he was a witness that had been ex- 
amined at Garrick ? — I did. He told me himself he was. 

4793. The -men that he pointed out to you in Sack- 
ville-street, was he walking with them ? — He was not. 
They happened to be passing by accident. 

4794. Was it by accident you met Thomas Brennan ! 
— I was coming up to Mr. Nelson’s office when I met 
him in the street, and Brennan spoke to me. I saw 
him before. 

4795. Who introduced Brennan to you? — -I could 
not tell. I cannot remember who did. 

4796. How long had you known him before? — I 
never knew him until he came down, until I saw him 
in Dublin. I never saw the man in my life until about 
a month after the election. 

4797. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you ever see 
him in the Irish Times’ office? — I saw him at the door 
frequently. 

4798. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you call to see 
Major Knox often ? — I do not, indeed. I did not see 
him more than three times for the last four months. 

4799. Did any money for the election pass through 
your hands ?^-None whatever ; not a farthing. 

4800. Did you send anyone to Sligo ? — I did not. 

4801. Do you know Mr. Cherry of Sligo ? — I do not. 
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4802. Nor Mr. Stokes? — Nor Mr. Stokes ; I never 
saw them to my knowledge. 

4803. And you had no previous communication 
with them, either socially or in a business way? — No, 
indeed ; never in my life. 

4804. Did' you know them byname even? — Only 
by what I heard and read in the paper. 

4805. But before the two M'Mullens came to you ? 
—I did not ; nor know any elector at all in Sligo save 

the two M ‘Mullens who came up to me at that time. 

4806. Tell me how it was the M ‘Mullens came to 
your house ? — I cannot tell you more than I have told 
you. 

4807. Do you mean you can give no information ? — 
No. 

4808. I ask you on your belief? — I cannot give you 
the slightest — any more than I told you. 

4809. Did you not think it a most extraordinary 
thing that these two men should come to you ?— -W ell, 

I did think it was an extraordinary thing that they 
should come. 

4810. And you cannot tell us anything more than 
what you have told us ?— Nothing but what I have told 
you. 

4811. Why did you not speak to Major Knox on 
the subject of the M ‘Mullens? — He never spoke to me, 
and I never spoke to him on the subject. 

4812. Did you avoid speaking to him on the sub- 
ject? — No. 

4813. Did you assist him at all in preparing for the 
petition ? — I did not. 

4814. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Was there any 
arrangement made between you before the election that 
voters should be sent up to you ?— No, never. 

4815. The Chief Commissioner. — Or a hint? — No. 

4816. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Are you quite sure 
when the M'Mullens came up to you that a letter was 
not handed to you by one or the other ? — I swear most 
positively I never got a letter from either of them. 

4817. From either of them ? — From anybody — a line 
of anything. 

4818. And did you act on their own statement alone 
in sending them to M ‘Dowell’s? — I did. 

4819. Entirely? — Entirely. 

4820. Were you aware beforehand that voters were 
to be sent up to you to get lodgings ? — No. 

4821. Is it not strange that you should act on the 
statement of two men strangers to you? — No doubt 
about it, it looks strange to you gentlemen, but it did 
not look stiange to me, and unfortunately I am the 
victim. 

4822. Had you no reason to believe before the 
M‘Mullens came to you that they were voters ? — None 
whatever. 

4823. An d you acted merely on their statement ? — 
I did. 

4824. You know Major Knox well ? — Well, Major 
Knox befriended me very frequently, and I would do 
anything I could for him. The name was quite 
.sufficient for us. When they mentioned his name, I 
would do anything I could for them, that is if I knew 
I was doing nothing that was wrong. I swear that 
positively. 

4825. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you swear you 
can give us no further information about this occur- 
rence ? — I cannot, indeed. 

4826. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Had you no con- 
versation with Major Knox about the M'Mullens ? — 
Not a word — not a sentence- — in fact I had no conver- 
sation with him at all. 

4827. The Chief Commissioner. — What did Brennan 
say when he pointed out the men to you in Sackville- 
street ? — He said, “ There are some of the men that 
were down in Sligo — some of the men that voted in 
Sligo. I suppose they had, like myself, to cut.” 

4828. Was that coming on the time for the trial of 
the petition ? — Oh, it was long after the trial of the 
petition. I think so. It was long after the trial of 
the petition. 



4829. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you ever say 
anything to Brennan about the extraordinary occur- 
rence of these M'Mullens coming to you?— No, I did 
not say anything at all to him. I did not talk it over 
with anybody. 

4830. The Chief Commissioner. — You are a shrewd 
man. Do you not know the M'Mullens were brought 
away to England for the purpose of not appearing to 
o-ive evidence at the trial of the petition ? — I do not 
know ; I suppose so. 

4831. Is not that what you believe ? — That is what 
I suppose. 

4832. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Do you recollect 
did Brennan introduce himself to you the first time you 
met? — No, he did not. Some person pointed out Bren- 
nan to me. 

4833. Who was it,?— : I cannot tell you who it was. 

4834. Do you recollect where it was ?— I think it 
was in the street — somewhere about Sackville-street. 

4S35. The Chief Commissioner.— Was it the first 
time you were introduced that he .pointed out the 
Sligo voters to you ? — Well, I would not be positive it 
was. I could not say it was. 

4836. You told us, you know, that at the time the 
Sligo men were pointed out the petition trial was over? 
— That is the time, I think. 

4837. But you knew Brennan long before that ? — I 
don’t think I did much longer than that. In fact I 
do not know him at all more than to see him. I did 
not know him until I saw him in Dublin. 

4838. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Had you or have 
you any employment from Major Knox ? — No ; I am 
in Mr. Nelson’s office in Abbey-street I am cashier 
there. 

4839. Is there any relative of yours in his employ- 
ment ? — No brother or relative in the world. 

4840. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — How did you pay 
the .£33 to M'Dowell ? — I left a portion of it with his 
wife ; I left a portion of it in his house, some more 
with another party who gave it to him. 

4841 . Was it all given in two sums ? — No. I think 
in three sums — about three sums — that is what I 
paid. 

4842. Were they all paid about the same time?— 
No ; they were paid at different times. 

4843. Can you give us about the times? — I could 
not give you the date or a single thing. T know I 
paid it. 

4844. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you take re- 
ceipts from him ? — No, I did not. 

4845. No writing passed between you and M ‘Dowell 
at all? — No, I think not — M ‘Dowell will tell you 
himself. 

4846. Did you ever write on this subject to anyone ? 
— No, I did not. 

4847. You never mentioned M ‘Mullen’s name in 
any letter ? — Never, to my knowledge. 

4848. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — What was the 
reason of your not speaking to Major Knox on the 
subject ? — I had no right to go ask him about Sligo. I 
do not think he would speak to me on the subject — 
that is one reason. 

4849. Why do you think he would not speak to 
you ? — I don’t know. I don’t think he would. 

4850. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Do you remember 
at what time you paid the £33 ? — I could not give you 
the date. 

4851. Was it after the trial at Carrick ? — It was 
long after the trial at Carrick I paid the £20— long 
after it. 

4852. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — That is when you 
paid the £33 ? — No, the £20. I could not give you the 
date — but it was long after the trial at Carrick I paid 
£20 of it. 

4853. That must be after they were in England?— 
I should say so. I think I told you before it was after 
they were in England. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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4854. The Chief Commissioner. — Have you read in 
the newspapers the evidence that has been given by 
the M'Mullens ? — I read a portion of J ames M ‘Mullen's 
evidence in Dublin. 

4855. I presume you did not know these men be- 
fore they were brought to you by Mr. Kavanagh ? — I 
never saw them. 

4856. What did Mr. Kavanagh tell you? — He 
asked me had I not accommodation for these two men 
— board and lodging — I told him I had, and he told 
me to take charge of these men and I would be paid 
for it ; so they remained in my house. 

4857. I find by the Directory that you keep a con- 
fectionery establishment ? — Yes. 

4858. Do you also keep a lodging house ? — Yes. 

4859. Did you understand how long these men 
were to be with you ? — I did not. 

4860. Did you know they were Sligo voters? — I 
•did not know at the time. ' 

4861. How soon did you ascertain that they were 
! Sligo voters? — Well, I should think about, perhaps, a 
month ; when they were about a month in the house. 

4862. Did they tell you themselves ? — The old man 
told me one day that he was a dyer by trade, and from 
Sligo. That was the first intimation of what they were, 
■or where they came from. 

4863. Was it usual for you in your business to 
have lodgers of that class — tradesmen ? — Oh, certainly. 

4864. These men remained with you until they and 
you went to England? — Yes. 

4865. Who suggested to you the trip to England ? — 
Well, I received a note — the party that brought it 
was a perfect stranger ; a man I never saw before — 
to take these men to England if I could go at the 
time. 

4866. Have you the note ? — I have not. 

4867. Cair you not tell the party who brought it to 
you? — I cannot. 

4868. Tell what was in that note, every syllable of 
it ? — To the best of my recollection I will tell you. 
It was to take the two M'Mullens to any part of Eng- 
land — and I got ,£9 in the note, and to communicate 
then back, to send word here to my own place, when 
I arrived, and when I went to Liverpool I wrote back 
to my wife, and told her I was there. 

4869. Do you mean to say that that was all that 
was in the note? — That is all. Not a word more, to 
the best of my recollection. 

4870. Was there not a signature to it? — There was 
no signature to it. 

4871. Did it come to you by post ? — No, by hand. 

4872. Did you see the man that brought it ? — I did. 

4873. Did he give it to you ? — He did. 

4874. Would you know him again ? — I would know 
him again. 

4875. Did you know him then ? — I did not person- 
ally ; he never was in my place before. I never saw 
him before. 

4876. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you ever see 
him since ? — Not since. 

4877. The Chief Commissioner. — What sort of a 
man was he ? — He was a young man, about twenty- 
two or twenty-five years of age. 

4878. Was he a gentleman by appearance ? — Well, 
not particularly ; he appeared to be a working mecha- 
nic. 

4879. Was he a printer ? — Well, I do not know. I 
could not say. 

4880. A man in Dublin could give a guess as to 
the trade another man belonged to ? — Well, that is a 
fact ; but he said nothing about his trade he belonged 
to. I never saw the man before. 

4881. But could you not guess by his appearance ? 
— Well, he was dressed very respectably. I would 
consider him perhaps a clerk. 

4882. You said a woi - king mechanic a moment ago ? 
— I cannot define the man accurately. In fact, I 
never saw the man before. 

4883. What I mean is, you would know a man that 
s 



was a tradesman from another man ? — Well, he was, October 8. 

in fact, I think, something in connexion with the law 

business. M<“o«ell 

4884. He had the appearance of a respectable attor- 
ney’s clerk? — Yes. 

4885. Nine pounds were in the note ? — Nine pounds. 

4886. In what notes ? — One pound notes. 

4887. Was there any direction in that note that 
you should tear it up ?— No. 

4888. You got no word to do so ? — No. 

4889. Did you destroy it at the moment of getting 
it ? — I did. When I read the letter I thought it bet- 
ter not to keep it. I did certainly. 

4890. Had you any business of your own to Eng- 
land? — Well, I had not. 

4891. Did you know at that time that the election 
petition was coming on ? — I did not. 

4892. Did you not pay any attention to that? — I 
did not. I had my own business to attend to in the 
shop. 

4893. What day did you leave Dublin for Liver- 
pool? — Well, I think, on a Thursday night. 

4894. How soon after you got the note? — Well, 
about three hours. 

4895. The trial of the election petition began on the 
19th of February, now tell me when you left Dublin 
with the two voters for Liverpool ? — Well, I could not 
give you the date. 

4896. Friday, the 19th of February, was the day of 
the trial of the petition ? — I left on a Thursday. 

4897. Do you not now know, refreshing your 
memory with what the M'Mullens have sworn, and 
what you have read, that it was sometime about the 
middle of February you left ? — Well, I could not say 
■without going back to the date. 

4898. Without going back to what ? — Without re- 
freshing my memory for the date. I could not tell 
you now what month it was. 

4899. You brought them by the North Wall to 
Liverpool ? — Yes. 

4900. What did you tell them when you said you 
would bring them over ? — They were sitting up in the 
room, and I told them I was going to Liverpool, and 
I wished them to come along -with me — that I received 
a note wishing them to comply, and the two of them 
complied and said they would go. 

4901. Did you know people were looking for them 
to try and find out where they were, to have them ex- 
amined as witnesses ? — No, I did not. 

4902. Did you, at the time, suspect you were taking 
away witnesses, in order to prevent them being ex- 
amined in a court of justice ? — On my oath, I swear I 
did not. 

4903. Did you not know it was an offence against 
society to do so ? — I did not. 

4904. How much money did you bring with you 
for yourself and the men ? — £9 to pay our expenses 
when going first to Liverpool. 

4905. How many days did you remain there ? — Two 
days. 

4906. Did you keep the men with you always? — 

Yes. 

4907. "Where did you go to then? — To Manchester. 

4908. Where did you stop at in Liverpool? — I 
think Reynold’s hotel in Lime-street. 

4909. When you say you think, you remember it 
was in Reynold’s hotel ? — Yes. 

4910. Where did you stop at in Manchester? — At 
Mr. Greaves’, on the London road. 

4911. A tavern on the London road? — Yes. 

4912. How long did you stop there ? — Well, I think, 
about fourteen or fifteen days. 

4913. And were you keeping these two men all that 
time ? — I was. 

4914. Did you get any money while you were in 
England ? — I wrote home to my wife for money, and 
she sent me £5 of her own money. 

4915. You were fourteen or fifteen days in Man- 
chester? — Yes. 

N 
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Fourth Day. 4916. Why did you go from Liverpool to Man- 
— — Chester ? — Well, we went up to see the town. I never 

closer 8. was there before. I was anxious to see Manchester. 
James 4917. Do you mean to say it was curiosity — to see 

M ‘Dowel I. the streets as a visitor? — No, not for that, we used 
to go to the theatre. I used to bring them to the theatre. 

4918. Every night? — Not every night. 

4919. I suppose they got the best of everything? — 
Well, as far ns I could, that is, for their station in life. 

4920. There was punch every day for them ? — Not 
every day. 

4921. You then went to Clithero ? — Yes. 

4922. Why did you go? — -Ireceived a letter to go there. 

4923. A ietter? — Yes. 

4924. From whom? — I received a letter from Mr. 
Kavanagh to go to Clithero. 

4925. From Mr. Kavanagh ? — Yes. 

4926. Have you that letter ? — I have not. 

4927. Did you bum it or tear it up when you read 
it ? — Well, I cannot say. I don’t think I burned it at 
the time, but it was destroyed afterwards, with some 
papers in my pocket. 

4928. How long after you got it did you destroy it ? 
— I was in Clithero. I destroyed it, perhaps, about a 
week after that. 

4929. What was in the letter? — To leave Man- 
chester and go on to Clithero. 

4930. With the two M ‘Mullens ? — -Yes. 

4931. Do you mean to say that was all that was in 
the letter? — Yes. 

4932. Are you sure that letter was written to you 
from Dublin by Kavanagh ? — Yes. 

4933. Did it begin, “ My dear M ‘Dowell ” ? — No, 
it commenced in this way : — “ Leave Manchester and 
go up to Clithero — go there and you will see a gentle- 
man there who will accommodate you with a lodging.” 
I went, and saw the gentleman. 

4934. Was that all?- — That was all. 

4935. It was signed “ Thomas Kavanagh?” — Yes. 

4936. I suppose you had known Mr. Kavanagh a 
long time ? — A long time. 

4937. And knew his handwriting ? — Yes. 

4938. You then moved on to Clithero ? — Yes. 

4939. Where did you go to thei - e? — To the Brown- 
low Arms. 

4940. Was that mentioned in Kavanagh’s letter? — 
No, it was not ; a gentleman I met there brought me. 

4941. Whom did you meet there? — Mr. Mitchell. 

4942. What is his Christian name ? — I do not know ; 
the gentleman was a stranger to me, but he lives in 
Clithero. 

4943. How did he find you out ? — I had this letter 

to him, to meet him 

4944. A letter directed to Mr. Mitchell ? — No ; my 
instructions were to see Mr. Mitchell. 

4945. You did not mention that before — he gave 
you Mitchell’s address? — Yes. 

4946. What is the street? — L could not call to mind, 
it is about a quarter of a mile out of town ; I asked 
at the railway, and a railway porter told me he was 
well known there. 

4947. What business does Mr. Mitchell follow? — 
He is a paper manufacturer. 

4948. Wholesale? — Oh, wholesale. 

4949. A man of position? — Yes. 

4950. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Do you know his 
Christian name ? — I do not ; I never saw the gentleman 
before. 

4951. Were you at his place of business — the 
factory? — Yes. 

4952. What is the name of the firm ? — Mitchell and 
Sons. 

4953. Was it old Mitchell you saw? — No, his son. 

4954. What is his name ? — I do not know. 

4955. How many of the family are there conducting 
business ? — Old Mitchell and his sons. 

4956. Do you know the Christian name of any of 
them ? — No, I do not. 

4957. You went according to directions to Mr. 
Mitchell’s house ? — I went to the factory. 



4958. You went up to the office ? — I went up to the 
office. 

4959. Whom did you see ? — Mr. Mitchell, junior. 

4960. What did you say to him ? — I showed him 
my note, and he appeared to be aware of it ; then he 
came along with me and provided accommodation at a 
hotel for me and the M ‘Mullens, and after arranging 
that he retired, and I saw no more of him. 

4961. Did he give you any money ? — No, he gave 
me no money. 

4962. Did you get any money in Clithero when 
coming away ? — I got £3 from him to pay my expenses 
when coming away. 

4963. How long did you remain in Clithero? — I 
cannot be positive ; I suppose about four weeks. 

4964. Wliat were you doing all this time away from 
your business ; you were nearly two months in England? 
— I was going through the country, seeing the country. 
I went out every day; whatever was to be seen I saw; I 
went and saw the factories, and went through the place. 

4965. And you brought the M‘Mullens with you — 
you never let them out of your sight? — I did fre- 
quently. 

4966. You knew they had no money? — That I could 
not say. 

4967. Did you not believe it? — I could not say. 

4968. Did you not support them and pay their rail- 
way fare ? — I did. 

4969. And did you allow them any pocket-money ? 
— They had some ; I think they had 1 0s. a piece. 

4970. Do you mean when coming away from Eng- 
land ? — No ; going to England. 

4971. Who gave them that ? — I did. 

4972. How much money did you give the M‘Mul- 
len’s altogether ? — I suppose I gave the two altogether 
something under £2. 

4973. Do you mean all the time from first to last? 
— From first to last. 

4974. Did you know at Clithero that the election 
petition was over — M ‘Mullen swore he did — did you ? 
— Yes, I did know. 

4975. Who told you? — I read it on a placard out- 
side a periodical shop. 

4976. And then you went in and bought the paper ? 
— Yes, I bought the paper. 

4977. When you saw the news ? — Yes, and I read 
that the trial was over. 

4978. And you told the M ‘Mullens ? — I did. 

4979. And on the following day did you leave 
Clithero ? — Not the following day. 

4980. How soon after? — A couple of days after. 

4981. How often did you see the M'Mullens during 
the time you were in Clithero ? — On the occasion I was 
going away — the day before I went away — that is the 
only interview I had. 

4982. Did you not know that you were bringing 
these men about the country to avoid their being ex- 
amined at the trial of the petition ? — No. 

4983. Did you believe it ? — I did not believe it. 

4984. What did you believe the men were brought 
there for ? — They were brought to me perfect strangers, 
put into my house by Mr. Kavanagh; on the faith of 
his word that I would be paid for them, I kept them, 
and then when I was wanted, when I was asked to 
go to England, having no particular business to pre- 
vent me going, I availed myself of the opportunity, and 
I went along with them. 

4985. What were your entire expenses while in 
England, you were nearly two months there ? — I could 
not tell you what the expenses were entirely; £12 I 
had altogether. 

4986. Do you mean to say that you supported your- 
self and two men, and defrayed your travelling expenses, 
for £12 ? — No, I do not ; I suppose it was Mr. Mitchell, 
for I did not pay the bill in Clithero. 

4987. You did not pay the bill in Clithero ? — No- 

4988. For four weeks? — No. 

4989. You had £9 going away ? — Yes, and my wife 
sent me £5 in Manchester, and I had £3 from Mr. 
Mitchell ; that was all I got. 
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4990. Did you spend the £17, or did you bring back 
any of it? — I brought back about 5s., and no more. 

4991. Do you expect to be paid for your loss of 
time ? — Well, I don’t know, for old M'Mullen walked 
away while I was out. 

4992. He gave you the slip? — Yes, and his son 
did the same thing, so I have no security for my money. 

4993. Did you make any application to anyone?— I 
spoke to Mr. Kavanagh, and he expressed his astonish- 
ment when they were gone away that he did not 
know it. 

4994. Did you ask for payment ? — I hold him re- 
sponsible for it. 

4995. How much did you demand ? — Well, there is 
£30 due to me. 

4996. How much did you get? — Well, I never re- 
ceived any money in connexion with the M'Mullens, 
but Mr. Kavanagh paid my -wife in the place, and 
left with my shop girl money, altogether amounting 
to twenty-two or twenty-three pounds. 

4997. Did you never record what the M'Mullen’s 
got in your books ? — No ; I took them at so much a 
week. 

4998. How much do you charge a week for them ? — 
Two pounds. 

4999. Two pounds a week each? — Yes. 

5000. And do you charge anything at all for your 
loss of time while you were in England? — Yes, I 
charge for my time ; that is included in my bill. 

5001. Did you write out a bill? — Yes, I wrote out 
a bill. 

5002. And gave it to Mr. Kavanagh? — Yes; that 
included my own time and all. 

5003. Have you a copy of that bill ? — I have not. 

5004. Tell me what is in the bill ? — My first item 

was the balance due by M ‘Mullens, and then there 
was for my own personal services 

5005. How much do you charge of personal services ? : 
— Twenty-four pounds. 

5006. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Including your 
expenses ? — Including all. 

5007. The Clvief Commissioner. — You charge £24, 
as it were, for your loss of time and what you did ? — 
Yes. 

5008. A nd your maintenance ?■ — Yes. 

5009. Was Kavanagh the only person you made any 
application to? — Yes ; I had no dealing with any 
other party or any interview but with Mr. Kavanagh. 

5010. Did you know that young M ‘Mullen went to 
the Irish Times office to get money to go to Sligo to 
see his dying wife ? — Yes, he told me that. 

5011. Who did he tell you he got the money from ? 
— I think Mr. Hignell gave it to him. 

5012. Do you know Mr. Hignell ? — I saw him once 
or twice. 

5013. Was it in your house ? — Not to my knowledge. 

5014. Where did you see him? — In Lower Abbey- 
street. 

5015. Do you mean in the Irish Times office ? — No, 
not in the office ; towards the Marlborough-street end. 

5016. Did you see him in any house there % — Yes, 
at the comer — Mr. Greville’s tavern. 

5017. Do you mean you only met him there socially ? 
— Socially. 

5018. To have a glass in the evening? — Yes. 

5019. Do you know him well ? — No. 

5020. Do you know Major Knox? — No ; I never 
spoke' to the man in my life ; I never had an inter- 
view with him- ; I know nothing whatsoever of him. 

5021. Do you read the Dublin papers every morn- 
ing ?— Not every morning. 

5022. Do you swear when you brought the men to 
England you did not know of the trial of the' petition 
about the Sligo election? — No, I could not swear 
that. I was aware that the petition did come off, but 
when I did not know. 

5023. You were aware of the petition? — Yes, 
certainly. 

5024. Do you mean to say you did not suspect you 
were bringing away the men to avoid being examined ? 

S 



— No ; nor did I know there was a necessity to bring Foment day. 
them there. — — ■ 

5025. For what purpose did you suppose the men October 8. 

were brought to England? — Well, I could not assign James 
any particular reason for it. M ‘Dowell. 

5026. Did you ever bring voters away before? — 

Never. 

5027. I would advise you not to do so again? — I 
will not have any more connexion with it. 

5028. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Was it at Man- 
chester you got the letter from Kavanagh to move on 
to Clithero ? — Yes. 

5029. How did he know you were at Manchester? 

— Because I wrote home to my wife. 

5030. Was it from Manchester you wrote to your 
wife ? — Yes ; and from Liverpool I wrote — from Liver- 
pool home ; and, I presume, she met Kavanagh and 
told him. 

5031. Did you receive any letter from Kavanagh 
before you got the letter at Manchester telling you to 
go to Clithero ? — No ; unless^ the letter to go to 
Clithero, that is the only communication I had from 
Kavanagh. 

5032. What is your servant’s Christian name? — 

Jane — her name is Jane Branagan. 

5033. Is she with you now? — She is, I think, in 
Tuam. 

5034. The Chief Commissioner. — What is your 
wife’s Christian name? — Mary. 

5035. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You say a month 
after the election you heard from the M ‘Mullens that 
they were Sligo voters? — Yes, a month. 

5036. Did you get into conversation about the Sligo 
election? — No. It was not about the election then 
we were talking, but about his business. 

5037. Did you ever talk with him about the election 
between the time you heard they were Sligo electors 
and your going to England? — Well, there might be 
some remarks made that I cannot call to mind at the 
present time about the election. 

5038. Try? — I cannot remember anything particular 
in connexion with it. 

5039. Did you never ask them had they voted ? — 

No ; I never asked them. 

5040. Did you designedly abstain from asking them 
whether they had voted ? — I had no particular reason 
for not asking them ; but I am positive I did not ask 
them such a question as that. 

5041. Did they never tell you they had come* away 
to avoid voting ? — No. 

5042. Neither one nor the other 2- — No ; they never 
told me that. 

5043. When did you first hear that they had come 
away to avoid voting? — I never heard that they had 
come away to avoid voting. The first intimation I 
had that they were Sligo men was after a month’s 
expiration, in my place, in a conversation with the 
father. 

5044. Can you state the conversation ? — We were 
walking through town, and he saw a dyer’s shop, and 
stopped to explain the texture of some article in the 
window, and he told me then that his business was in 
Sligo. That was the first intimation I ever had of 
where he was from. 

5045. That was a month afterwards? — A month 
afterwai’ds — it may, perhaps, be a few days over that. 

5046. And you felt no curiosity at all about them ? 

— Not the slightest. 

5047. And when you got the note with the £9 did 
you not ask any question from the man who brought, 
it to you, as to what it was for? — No; he put the 
note into my hand. He asked me was my name 
M ‘Dowell, put the note into my hand, and walked 1 
away. 

5048. Before you read the note ? — Before I opened 
the note. 

5049. Had you known Hignell at that time ?— No, 

I had not. 

5050. Had you any suspicion of from where the 
note came? — Well, I thought first it might be a note 

N 2 
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Foouth Day. from Kavanagh, but when I opened the note I found 
- — it was another handwriting entirely — not his. 

October e. 5051. That satisfied you it was not from Kavanagh ? 

James — Yes. 

M -Dowell. 5052. Had you any suspicion of from whom it came ? 
—I had not at the time. 

5053. Have you any suspicion now? — Well, no ; I 
could not positively say. 

5054. I ask you have you any suspicion now ? — No, 
I have not. 

5055. Did you ever speak to Mr. Kavanagh about 
the receipt of that note ? — I spoke to him, I think, 
when I came back. 

5056. You did not see him between the receipt of 
the note and your going away ? — No, I did not. 

5057. You went away, did you not tell us, within 
three hours of your receiving the note ? — Yes, in three 
hours. 

5058. Was there nothing in the note to point to 
that very earnest haste of three hours — so. short a 
time for making your preparations, leaving your shop 
for an indefinite period ? — No, nothing particular in 
the note more than just merely what I told you. 

. 5059. You tell us that you were two days in 
Liverpool, fourteen or fifteen in Manchester, and about 
a month in Clithero. Was it towards the end of the 
month you read the account of the Sligo Election 
Petition Trial being over ? — Well, I could not tell you 
the date. 

5060. Try and fix it? — I cannot tell. I do not 
know anything of it. I could not go back positively 
to swear to the date. 

5061. I do not ask you to swear to the day, but 
was it towards the end of the month ? — I could not 
tell you distinctly. 

5062. You say you saw the news in the window of 
a shop where they sold newspapers ? — Yes. 

5063. An advertisement of the news of that day’s 
paper? — A summary of the news of the Manchester 
Guardian. 

5064. And there was a paragraph announcing the 
Sligo Election Petition ? — Yes. 

5065. I suppose it was of that day’s paper, or of the 
paper the day before? — I think it was of the day 
before. 

5066. How soon after you read that did you go to 
Mr. Mitchell ? — The following day. 

5067. What did you say to Mr. Mitchell when you 
went to him ? — I told him that I saw by the papers 
that the inquiry in Sligo was over, and I wanted to 
know if he knew anything about my remaining — to 
see what time I would stop in Clithero, and he told 
me he did not feel why I should stop any longer. 

5068. What then? — I told him I wanted some 
money to take these men back, and he gave me £3. 

5069. And then you went back immediately? — No, 
in about two days or so after ; we stopped in Liver- 
pool a day. 

5070. So it must be within three days of the end 
of the month you were stopping in Clithero that you 
saw the account in the newspaper? — Well, I cannot 
say what date it was. 

5071. Did you not tell me you went immediately to 
Mr. Mitchell? — Yes, but I cannot give you the date. 

5072. I do not want the date of the month, or the 
day of the week, but was it within the last three or 
four days of your stopping in Clithero that you saw 
the newspaper account? — Yes. 

5073. Did you ever see Mr. Mitchell between the 

first interview you had, when you gave him Kava- 
nagh’s letter, and the last, in which you got the £3 ? 
— Yes ; I saw him on one occasion ; I went up to see 
Mr. Mitchell 

5074. Tell us what passed? — Nothing; I never 
opened my lips to him ; it was his foreman met me 
and took me over the place. 

5075. You went to see the mill? — Yes, to see the 
manufacturing of paper. 

5076. Had you no personal interview with him at 
all?— No. 



5077. Did the M'Mullens, during the time they 
were with you, converse with you regarding Sligo and 
the election %— No, not that I am aware of ; it might 
be mentioned; there might be some allusion to the- 
election, but there is nothing to refresh my memory 
of anything ; it is possible it may have occurred. 

5078. You have told us that immediately upon 
reading in the paper about the Sligo petition — that 
being over — you went to Mr. Mitchell, and said, now 
that the trial was over, was there anything to keep 
you there ? — Yes. 

5079. Do you now persist in your former answer, 

that you had not any idea of why these people were: 
taken to England ? — Well, when I was taking the men 
to England 

5080. Answer the question in the first place — 
“Yes,” or “No.” Do you persist in your answer,, 
that you had no idea of why these men were taken to- 
England ? — I had an idea. 

5081. Tell us what that idea was ? — Well, they were: 
taken to England by me in connexion with a letter 
I received at the time, and I had an idea that they 
wanted to have them in England. 

5082. What for ? — That, I could not tell ; perhaps 
the reason was that they feared meeting any of these: 
men. 

5083. Who do you mean by “ they”? — Any of the 
parties down here. 

5084. What parties? — Well, I do not know; they 
told me on one occasion they feared some parties were 
in Dublin from Sligo. 

5085. Who told you that? — Old M'Mullen, that- 
there were some parties in Dublin he was afraid would 
see him. 

5086. The Chief Commissioner. —What parties? — 
Oh, I do not know who they were. 

5087. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did he say why- 
he was afraid ? — No, he did not. 

5088. Had you any idea that because it was “ they” 
wanted them, that they were taken away? — No ; I did 
not know. 

5089. The Chief Commissioner. — When you came 
back what conversation had you with the last witness 
about the £9 ? — Oh, when I saw him I told him that. 
I went away, and I received the £9 for going away, 
and he asked me who gave it. I said I could not tell 
who the party was. 

5090. Do you think it was he sent it to you? — I 
think he did. 

5091. Did you ask him? — No; I do not think I 
did. 

5092. When you mentioned the £9 was there any 
debit and credit account between you and him? — No. 
When I met him some days after I came home, I told 
him that I was home for two days previous. He asked 
me who sent me away, and I told him a party called 
on me, that I never saw him before, and I did not 
know who he was at the time I received the note with 
the £9 enclosed in it. 

5093. Did you speak to him about his own letter to- 
you to go to Clithero ? — I did, certainly. 

5094. What did he say? — I said I received the let- 
ter and acted in accordance with it, and went from 
Manchester and remained there. 

5095. Did he ask you instantly who sent you the 

letter he wrote to you to go to Clithero ? — I had writ- 
ten to my wife apprising her 

5096. See, do you mean to say that the last witness 
asked you who sent you away, as if he did not know 
who it was? — No. I mean to tell you when I told 
him I received this letter he asked me to give it to 
him. I was under the impression at that time that 
he had sent it to me. 

5097. You told him you had acted on his advice 
about going to Clithero? — Yes. 

5098. What did he say to that? — Well, he made 
no reply. He said it was all right, at least. 

5099. He said it was all right? — Yes. 

5100. Did Hignell know you were away? — No. 

5101. Do you swear that? — I do not know. 
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5101. Did you speak to him about it after coming 
hack? — No, I did not. 

5102. Did you never speak to him on the subject? 
— Oh, I spoke on the subject to him about a month 
ago, when I met him in the tavern. 

5103. What did you say to him ? — I told him I was 
in Liverpool with these men — with these two men, and 
he asked me which two men. So I told him two men 
who were stopping in my house. He asked me who 
they were, and I told him the two M ‘Mullens from 
Sligo. 

5104. Do you mean to say that Hignell asked you 
that question as if he did not know the M ‘Mullens ? — 
That is what he asked me as if he knew nothing 
about it. 

5 1 05. Did you knowthen he had given young M'Mul- 
len £2 ? — I did not hear anything about £2. 

5106. Did you not read the evidence of the younger 
M'Mullen that he got £2 to go to Sligo ? — But I was 
not aware of it from M‘Mullen. 

5107. You were not aware of it from either of the 
M ‘Mullens ? — No ; I never heard of it. 

5108. Did you not tell me that M'Mullen told you 
he got £2 1 — No ; I do not remember telling you such 
a thing as that. 

The Chief Commissioner. — Let the shorthand notes 
be referred to. 

[The shorthand writer read the previous answers of 
the witness.] 

5109. The Chief Commissioner. — What do you say 
to that ? — That is not saying I knew he got £2 ; I did 
not know what money he got. 

5110. That is the point you make — you knew he got 
money ? — That is my answer to your question. 

5111. You knew he got money? — He told me he 
got money — he told me he got money when he was 
going away. 

5112. The phrase he used was, he got money ? — Yes, 
“money.” 

5113. But did not know the exact amount? — Yes, 
he did not tell me. 

5114. When did he go to Sligo ?— =-Well, I cannot 
exactly say the date. 

5115. Was it before or after Christmas? — [Not an- 
swered.] 

5116. How long before you brought him to England 
was it ? — I could not tell the date. 

5117. We can fix the exact time you went back to 
England ; you read the newspapers of the day in 
Clithero ?— Yes. 

5118. Judge Keogh’s judgment was delivered on 
the 24th of February, and, when you read it, you had 
been five or six weeks in England ? — Yes. 

5119. Do you now remember that you went away 
early in January ? — Yes ; I cannot say it was early in 
January — I could not say positively as to the date. I 
cannot give you the date of M'Mullen’s going home to 
see his wife. 

5120. Was it before or after Christmas — he only 
came to you in November ? — Well, I think it was after 
Christmas. 

5121. How long before you brought him to England ? 
— Oh, I think it was after we came back from Eng- 
land he went to see his wife. 

5122. After he came back ? — I think it was ; I am 
not positive. 

5123. You do not remember? — I do not remember ; 
I think, to the best of my belief, it was after he came 
back we went. 

5124. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did Mr. Mitchell 
tell you to destroy Mr. Kavanagh’s note ? — No, he did 
not. 



5125. Did he give the note back to you? — Yes ; he 
handed it back to me, to the best of my recollection. 

5126. How soon afterwards was it destroyed ? — 
W ell, I put it into my pocket, and a day or two after- 
wards I was sitting in a room in the hotel, and I took 
it out with some other papers from my pocket and 
threw them into the fire. 

5127. The Chief Commissioner. — Had you anything, 
else to do with this Sligo election but that ? — Not a 
ha’porth. 

5128. Had you any other papers connected with it?' 
— No papers connected with it. 

5129. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You say you met 
Mr. Hignell two or three times in a public-house ? — 
No, I met him only on one occasion in that house in 
Marlborough-street. 

5130. Were you talking to him then? — Yes. 

5131. Had you ever seen him before that? — Well, 
I might have seen him — not to know the man — he was 
a perfect stranger to me up to that time. 

5132. He was a perfect stranger to you at that in- 
terview ? — Yes, at that interview. 

5133. Did you meet him in the public room taking 
a drink ? — Yes ; in the public room, standing just at 
the bar. 

5134. Did he enter into conversation with you then, 
do you recollect ? — Well, I cannot positively say. 

5135. Try and recollect? — There were Mr. Kavanagh, 
and Mr. Hignell there and I. 

5136. Mr. Kavanagh was there? — Yes. I was 

going down Marlborough-street, and I met Mr. 
Kavanagh. 

5137. And you went into this place for refresh- 
ment ? — Yes, and he introduced me to Mr. Hignell. 

5138. How did he introduce you to Mr. Hignell ? 
— As his friend, Mr. M'Dowell. 

5139. Did Mr. Hignell appear, from his manner, 
to know anything about you? — No, I don’t think he 
did, for he was rather reserved, I thought, at the 
time. 

5140. Are you perfectly certain that M'Mullen’ s' 
name was not mentioned in that conversation ? — I am 
positive. 

5141. Did you ever meet Mr. Highnell afterwards 
in that house ? — No ; I met him in Sackville-street, 
the second interview I ever had with him. 

5142. How soon was it after that ? — I suppose a 
month, or perhaps five weeks. 

5143. Five weeks after the first? — Yes. 

5144. When was the first interview ? — I do not re- 
collect, as I told you. 

5145. Think? — It might be ten days or so after I 
came back. 

5146. After you came back from England? — Yes. 

5147. Did anything take place at that second in- 
terview with Hignell? — No, nothing particular. It 
was standing at the corner of Sackville-street. 

5148. Was anything ever said by you to Hignell, or 
by Hignell to you about the Sligo election ? — Well, to 
the best of my recollection, Mr. Hignell never men- 
tioned the name of Sligo in the interviews I had with 
him. I am positive he never made use of the word 
Sligo, or anything in connexion with it. 

5149. Did he never make any mention of the elec- 
tion without using the word “ Sligo ” ? — No, he never 
alluded to the election — he never made any allusion in 
connexion with the election to me. 

5150. Did you ever make any allusion to it to him ? 
— No I did not, for I had nothing to do with Mr. 
Hignell. [The witness then withdrew.] 



Thomas Kavanagh recalled. 



5151. The Chief Commissioner . — You are already 
sworn ? — Yes. 

5152. I think you can give us more information about 
this matter than you have done ? — I don’t think I can. 

5153. You don’t think you can ? — No. 

5154. Did you write that letter? — On my oath T 



have not the slightest recollection of doing anything of 
the kind. If I can bring it to my recollection when 
I arrive in Dublin I will tell you. 

5155. We must have your evidence in court? — 1 
cannot give you any more. 

5156. Did you hear Mr. M'Dowell? — I did. I did 
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not know Mr. Mitchell ; I had nothing to do with him ; 
I did not know anything at all about him ; I did not, 
write to a man I knew nothing about. I never heard 
of his name in my existence.. 

515.7. You heard the. last witness 1 — I dick. 

5158. Do yo.u now contradict him! — Well,, I can- 
not contradict him. I don’t believe I did write.. I 
may have written, but X cannot recollect.. I cannot 
recollect that I did. 

5159. Did you ever hear of Mitchell in your life 
before to-day ? — I did. 

5160. It is a well known house* I would say, 
Mitchell and Sons 1 — I did — but at the- time he. was 
away. I did not hear of it at the time he went, away,, 
nor did I know a single particle more of it ; and wliat 
he was speaking of, the £9 enclosed in a. note.,. I know 
nothing. I never knew of it. 

5161. Did you hear the last witness say he- spoke 
to you on his return front England,, about having fol- 
lowed your letter of instructions and gone to Clithero ? 
—I did. 

5162. On your oath, did that conversation take 
place ! — I cannot say. 

5163. Do, you expect to be. believed ! — Well,. I 
don’t know, you may believe me. 

5164. I ask you do you expect that answer to be 
believed ?• — I do. I would not. give it to you if it was 
not true. I had a conversation with him, but as to 
the letter I do not know anything. I have nothing 
to gain by telling an untruth. If I wrote it I would 
tell you. If I, had the slightest recollection of it I would 
tell you. 

5165. Is it possible such a transaction could escape 
your memory?— On my oath I have no memory of it. 
If I can, call it to memory I will come back and tell you. 



5166. Did he tell you he had been in England! — 
He did. 

5167. You knew he was in England ? — I will tell 

you. how 

5168. Who told you! — Mrs. M'Dowell, his wife, 
told me he wrote to her. 

5169. What took, you to the shop? — I used to goto 
the. shop veryfrequently — every day: 

5170. Did you ask about the M'Mullens ? — No. 

5171. You did not! — No. 

5172. Did Mrs. M ‘Dowell tell you her husband 
was.away with tlm M'Mullens,! — She did — she told me 
they were in England. 

5173... On your- oath did you tell that to anyone! — 
I cannot say that I did — maybe I did — I did. 

5174. Are you not sure you did! — I did.. I think 
I told it to Mr. Hignell. 

5.175. To Mr. Hignell? — Yes — that I heard they 
were, from Mrs. M'Dowell. 

5176. Where did you tell that to Hignell ? — Well, 
I think it was in the Irish, Times office. 

5177. Did you walk down from the confectioner’s 
shop to the Irish Times % — Indeed I did not — not 
probably for a day after or two days after. 

5178. What business had you to go to the Irish 
Times to tell Hignell that the two M'Mullens were in 
England? — Well, I used to go into the Irish Times 
office every day in the week. 

5179. What concern was it of yours to tell Hignell 
that the M ‘Mullens were in England ? — I think, it 
concerned me when I was paying for them: 

5180. W ere you paying for them in England %. — No. 

5181. Well, what concern had, the English portion 
of it with you,?— -It. had no. concern, no more than I 
have told you. I have told you all I know about them. 



Jwtnes M‘ Dowell and Thomas Ka/oana.gh confronted. 



5182. The Chief Commissioner (To James M'Do- 
well'). — Did you receive a letter in the- handwriting of 
the witness, Thomas Eavanagh while you were in 
Manchester ? — Well, to the best of my belief it was a 
letter in Mr. Eavanaghk, handwriting. 

5183. You-have known him- for years ? — Yes. 

5184. As a feiend k— Yea 

5!.85>. It was. a letter, as you- have described, signed 
“ Thomas Eavanagh ” ? — Yes; 

5186. Andithatletter directed you to go to Clithero? 
— To go to Glithero. 

5187. The Chief Commissioner.- (To Thomas Ea- 
vauagh)— Qn your oath, did. that occur ? — On my oath 
I do not recollect it. On my oath I do not. 

5188. Mr- Commissioner Bruce .— Do you deny it? 
— I do not deny it. I do not recollect; 

5189. Tlie Chief Commissioner. — You do. not deny 
it? — I don’t deny it,. It. may have, occurred,, but, I do,- 
not recollect it. 

51.90,. Yon now say it, may have occurred? — I said 
that all through. It may have occurred, but I do not 
recollect ; if I did recollect I would, at once. have. told, 
you. 

5191. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. —.(To James- 
M'Dowell). Did that conversation take place between 
you and Mr. Eavanagh, in which you referred, to the 
letter? — Yes. I told him when I came back that. I re- 
ceived’ his letter. 

5192. His letter?- — His letter, and removed to 
Clithero up to the time we returned. 

5193. Mr. Eavanagh did not deny having written 
any letter? — No, X don’t think he- did. 

5194. This is an important point — are you positive ? 
— He did not. 

5195. The Chief Commissioner. — Did he say he never 
wrote such a letter ?- — No, he- did not. 

51.96. Did. the, conversation go on after you- said, 
you got his letter and acted upon it ? — Yes, there were 
some more words after that,. 

5197. The Chief Commissioner. — (To Thomas- 
Eavanagh) How. did, you- know, about the Mitchells? 



— I think it was a letter of M'Dowell’s that' caused me 
to know — a letter to his wife. 

5198. About the Mitchells ? — I think so. 

5199.. What was in that letter % — I could not tell — 
she told it to me. 

52.00. Did you see the letter ? — I did not. 

520-1. What did she tell yon? — She told me. they 
were at Clithero. 

5202. At Mr. Mitchell’s V — T think so, or something, 
like that. 

5203. Was that the first you heard about them being 
at Clithero ? — I cannot say. 

5204. On your oath? — On my oath I cannot, say 
whether it was the first or not. 

5205. Did you go to Mrs. M'Dowell to ask were 
they at Clithero ? — I did. not. 

5206. Did you. know Clithero ! — I did not. I never 
was in it in my life. 

5207. You never spoke to Mr. Mitchell ? — In my 
life — never — or knew there was such a man in exis- 
tence. 

5208. Didyou.know the house of Mitchell was sup- 
plying any Dublin establishment with paper? — I did. 

5209. Wliat establishment ! — The Irish Times., 

521.0. What establishment? — The Irish Times,. 

5211. Who told you that '?■ — I heard it in the Irish 
Times. 

5212. From Mr. Hignell ?— Yes. 

5213. From anybody else ? — No. 

5214. When did Mr. Hignell tell you that % — I could 
not tell., 

5215. Did you know that before they went to 
Clithero ? — I did not know they were in Clithero, or 
gone at all until I heard it. 

5216. Do you swear that you did not know they 
were gone to Clithero,. or gone. at all until you heard 
they were there ? — I did not know. I did not hear: of 
their going to Clithero.. 

5217. Do you swear positively you. did not hear of 
them going to Clithero ! — I do swear; positively. 

5218. Do you swear, positively you, did. not write 
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the letter? — I will not swear positively I did not 
write ■ it may be. 

5219. Do you swear at all you did not write the 
letter ? — I do not swear positively. 

5220. Do you swear at all you did not write it ? — I 
won’t. 

5221. Do you know that you said before that you 
did not -write that letter ? — I believe I did not. My 
belief at the present time is that I didn’t. If the letter 
is here it is easy to decide it — it is very easy to see 
whether I wrote it or not. 

5222. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You say you heard 
Mr. Mitchell’s name mentioned, and by Mr. Hignell ? 
— I did. 

5223. Can you fix the time you heard it ? — I cannot. 

5224. Can you swear positively it was not before 
the M 'Mullens went to England ? — I do swear posi- 
tively it was not before it. 

5225. You swear positively it was not before it ? — 
I do. 

5226. Do you swear it was not during their ab- 
sence 1 — Yes, it was during their absence. 

5227. It was during their absence? — It was. I 
swear it was. 

5228. Can you not fix the time more closely than 
that ? — I cannot. 

5229. You will not swear it was not during the first 
week or fortnight of their absence ? — I think it was. 
I believe it was. 

5230. That is, you admit that you heard of Mitchells, 
and of their supplying paper to the Irish Times before 
the date which M'Dowell fixes to the letter ? — I do ; 
but I do not know the date of the letter, and I cannot. 

5231. Have you had any conversation with Mr. 
Hignell lately? — Well, I see him every day of the 
week. 

5232. Did you see him after you received the sub- 
pcena % — I did. 

5233. State accurately what conversation took place ? 
— Nothing at all — none at all. I had not a minute. 
I got it at two o’clock — run home — and leave at four. 

5234. Where did you get it ? — At my house. After 
getting it I had to go to my office and called round 
and told him I had got a subpoena to come down here. 
I returned to my office and house and then came down 
here. 

5235. Where is your house ? — In lower Dominick- 
street. 

5236. Where is your office? — In 104, Abbey-street. 

5237. Which Abbey-street? — Middle Abbey-street. 

5238. Why did you go to Mr. Hignell? — Well, I 
I think I did not do any harm by going to tell him I 
had got a subpoena to come down. 
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5239. Had you any reason for going ? — No, I had 
none whatever ; I did not stay five minutes when I 
went away and 'got ready to come down. 

5240. You say you see Mr. Hignell every day — I 
suppose you have had some conversation about this 
election inquiry ? — Well, we had very little. 

5241. But you had some ? — Very little, only about 
myself. When I saw it in the newspapers I said, “ I 
suppose they will be bringing me down.” 

5242. When did that take place ? — When I saw in 
the papers that M'Mullen mentioned my name. 

5243. But had you any conversation with Mr. Hig- 
nell about this inquiry before that ? — No, I had not. 

5244. When you had that conversation with Mr. 
Hignell after you read die newspapers what took 
place — did Mr. Hignell express any surprise at hear- 
ing of the M ‘Mullens ? — He did not ; not the slightest. 

5245. What did he say to you 1 — Well, I could not 
tell. No more than to say they were examined and 
gave evidence ; that is all. 

5246. Do you mean to say that Mr. Hignell said 
nothing to you about the M ‘Mullens ? — He must have 
read the newspapers. I know I did. 

5247. You said to him with respect to their exami- 
nation that you supposed they would be wanting you ? 
— I did, and he said he supposed they would. 

5248. Did anything else pass ? — I cannot recollect. 

5249. You must recollect it is only two days ago ? — 

I tell you honestly 

5250. The Chief Commissioner. — Don’t be protest- 
ing ? — I tell you all 

5251. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Tell me the con- 
versation? — I cannot tell any more. 

5252. Do you mean to swear that nothing more 
passed between you two than your saying, “ I suppose 
I will have to go to Sligo,” and he saying, “ I suppose 
you will ?” — Nothing that I am aware of. 

5253. Do you swear nothing else did pass ? — I will. 
Nothing else passed. Nothing about the Sligo peti- 
tion. 

5254. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did Hignell say 
to you, “ Give as little information as you possibly 
can?” — No. 

5255. Or anything of that sort ? — No. He never- 
advised me to do anything of the kind. 

5256. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You told us be- 
fore that Hignell denied all knowledge of the M‘Mul- 
lens ? — He did. 

5257. Did he say, “ What is the meaning of all this, 
about the M ‘Mullens ?” — No, he did not. 

5258. Have you been paid this money ? — No. 

[The witness then withdrew.] 
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Major Laurence E. Knox sworn and examined. 



5 25 9 . The Chief Commissioner . — Maj or Knox, I believe 
it was in February, 1867, you formed the idea of can- 
vassing for the representation of Sligo ? — Yes ; not of 
canvassing, but of standing. I did not canvass until 
the year after. 

5260. State, after having formed the idea, what 
steps you took in any way, and whom you consulted 
and advised with about the success of your candidature? 
— Well, I chiefly consulted with Mr. Wynne of Hazle- 
wood and different gentlemen — the leading men of the 
party. I consulted with them. I did not consult 
much for some time ; not for a few months. I was 
away a good deal. 

5261. It would be convenient for us if you would 
just state in your own way what you did after you 
formed the idea? — Well, there was a meeting held 
here, at which they asked me to come forward. There 
was likely to be a vacancy. The Reform question 
was before the House of Commons ; and soon after 
they passed that resolution I came down. I did not 
canvass, but I called on some leading, certain leading 
supporters I expected to have, and I saw them. The 
next thing I did was to subscribe to the registry. That 



was chiefly what I did. There was no vacancy then 
in question. 

5262. You mentioned a subscription to the Registry. 
How much did you subscribe, and what expense were 
you at altogether about the registry ? — That year very 
little. My recollection is that I did not — I am sure I 
only gave ,£25 the first year. 

5263. That is ’67 ? — ’67 ; yes. In ’68 I gave a 
very large subscription. 

5264. How much? — Well, the Registry for '68 • 
cost me at least £600. I think, perhaps, that is 
almost under the amount. 

5265. Did you keep an account of what I may call 
the election expenditure ? — Oh, I did of the election 
expenditure. 

5266. I mean the expenditure with a view to for- 
warding your election ?— -No, not in to to. I kept no 
account of that registry expense accurately. I could 
tell you what it was exactly, but I did not keep any. 

5267. To whom did you give principally the £600? 
— Well, I gave a good deal of it to the Conservative 
Society here, v'hich was then represented by the late 
Captain Fawcett and Mr. Robinson ; they were trea- 



Laurence E. 
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cousin, Valentine Knox, since gave him money for 
me. He got fully £200. He told me he expended 
and thirty and forty to'agents, and bo on. more. He told me he spent Ms mother's monoy-some 

5268. I preseme that £600 was paid principally hy money of his mother s. ... . 

cheques 1 — I think it was entirely, almost entirely by 5291. You say that £200 was for the purpose of 



Fourth Day. surer and secretary ; blit in addition to that I paid 
October 8 f ees t° counsel and agents — fifty guineas to counsel, 

Laurence E. 



letters of credit. I generally to the country send let- 
ters of credit ; it is the most convenient. 

5269. Did you keep an account at a branch bank in 
Sligo 1— No, never;— no, I think I never kept an 
account, but I arranged sometimes to have a cheque 
paid here by the bank. 

5270. Which bank I— 1 The Ulster Bank in this town. 
They paid my cheques — any cheque I drew. 

5271. You made an arrangement, a veiy usual one, 
with the manager ? — To pay my cheques. 

5272. That your cheques should be honoured! — 
— Exactly. 

5273. When did you make that arrangement My 
recollection is, it was some time before the revision of 
1 8C8. I think I wrote to Dublin for my banker there 
to “advise” them here to pay any cheques I would 
require larger than I usually would draw on the bank. 
It was before the revision of 1868 ; I remember some- 
thing of the kind occurring. 

5274. You have stated you gave £25 for the revision 
of 1867, and about £600 for the revision of 1868 ? — 
Yes. 

5275. When in 1867 or 1868 did you begin to make 
an expenditure with a view to forward the election ? — 
Well, there was no expenditure as regards the election 
until’ the election almost. I was not here till about 
ten days of it- I spent nothing until I came down; not 
a shilling until I came down about the 2nd of November. 

5276. Had you an agent for election expenses ? — 
I had Mr. Andrew Clokey of the Bank of Ireland. 

5277. Did you appoint him! — I did; a regular agent. 

5278. It was a regular appointment! — Yes. 

5279. Did he lodge an account with the Sheriff! — 
He did. I am sure he did. I had to sign an account, I 
know, for the Sheriff, and I think it was £800 or £900. 
It was published ; but I think it was £800 or £900 
my expenses were. 

5280. That was the “ Expenses Agent” account ! — 
Yes. 

5281. It was the “Expenses Agent account re- 
turned to the Sheriff !— Exactly ; I looked for it, but 
could not find it coming down here. It was published 
in the local papers. 

5282. Did you return to the Sheriff the bills and 

vouchers! — To the Mayor ; he is the returning officer 
of the borough. „ , . 

5283. That was about £800 or £900!— I think it 
was £800, as far as I can remember. I paid one or 
two since then that ought to have been in it ; one or 
two agents — Mr. Rutherford, and one or two others 
that were forgotten. 

5284. What amount did you pay in the same cate- 



employing a mob 1 — Yes. 

5292. Did you give any other money for that pur- 
pose except to Brennan 1 — No, never ; oh, never ; ex- 
cept once or twice when we were out a mob would 
come and ask for drink, and I gave £2 or £3 once or 
twice to get rid of them ; but it was only a small thing 
out of my pocket — what I happened to have. I gave 
£5 one time and £3 another. 

5293. Did you at any time make up an account of 
what the last election has actually cost you up to the 
present ! — No, not accurately ; but I calculated that 
the election and petition together cost me £7,000 — 
the two together, but I never kept them separately. 

5294. Seven thousand pounds! — Seven thousand 
pounds at least. 

5295. At least seven thousand! — At least seven 
thousand. 

5296. Did you make that up on paper in any way 1 — 
N o, merely as a man of business going through my accounts 
at the end of the year — that is the way — 1 think it 
was the last quarter I did that, but I have kept no 
regular account of these — I could not accurately say 
— but it cost me fully that. 

5297. You have mentioned the “ Expenses Agent’s 
Account” — we have sent to the Mayor of Sligo for 
it — did you keep any particular . cheque books for 
election expenses; I have known in some cases 
that was done, and then by taking up the particular 
cheques, the numbers would tell 1 — No. I did not — 
of election expenses — but the sums can be ascertained ; 
there were some things I paid myself separately before 
Mr. Clokey was appointed ; and I believe the law was 
that he should put them into the return, and both he 
and I signed it. I believe that is the way. 

5298. You have mentioned Brennan and Clokey! 
—Yes. 

5299. To what other persons did you give money 
for the purposes of the election! — Well, there were the 
agents, of course, at the different revisions — there was 
a great deal of money spent on houses for making 
votes. 

5300. How is that? — Many houses were taken or 
bought and votes made ; of course that involved a loss 
of the rent or nearly the rent — then there were a few 
cases of distress which were relieved — there were very 
large subscriptions to local things — innumerablematters 
of that kind. In fact my desire was to do everything 
I could that was not illegal, as liberally as possible. 

5301. We will want in some way to have the names 
of the persons to whom ? — I doubt being able to give 
it in detail. There was constantly one thing or another. 
Brennan got this money. Mr. Phibbs expended 



vary of expenses as the “ Expenses Agent” account money for me on different things about the votes and 
fince !— Oh, not much ; about £20, not more ; between the revision, and things of that ^nd^WeJi^ houses. 
£20 and £25. Two agents I think that had been for T ~" J “ ” ’ r ""° 



gotten. 



5285. Now, Thomas Brennan has been mentioned 
both on the petition trial and here ? — Yes. 

5286. Where is he now ? —I don’t know ; I have 

no idea where he is. . 

5287. Where did you see him last?— 1 saw him 
some weeks ago; not very long ago in Dublin. He 
was looking for employment. I recommended him to 
the Dublin Brewery Company, or one or two places. I 
do not know whether he got it. I do not think he did. 

5288. You mean employment as a clerk?— Yes, 

or something. He cannot come back here; he was there were £600 at least paid for houses or more- 
desperately maltreated before. perhaps more-that makes £2,400 or £2,o00. Then 

5989 Was any of the money expended by Thomas there were a great many things—- whenever I came 

Brennan included in the “Expenses Agent’s account?” down— for instance we had regattas here. I had to 
-^ o pay a great deal of money in different ways. I had a 

5990 How much money did he get from you ?— yacht here, and a number of the mob pulled it through 
He «ot at first— the first time we decided that we ought the streets. I think I paid £50 for pulling the boat 
to have a mob— he got £50. I remember then he got through the streets— Tthink it cost me that. I gave 
another £50. He got altogether fully £200. My 



I paid a considerable sum to Mr. Wynne, and other 
landlords for houses. I bought a few myself. £500 or 
£600 I paid one time for houses. 

5302. Five or six hundred pounds for houses? — 
Yes, for houses. If all that is totted up it makes 
nearly £4,000 with the revision expenses, and then the 
petition cost me £3,000. 

5303. Now, I want you to analyse the £4,000 as 
conveniently as you can? — Very nearly £1,000 of 
public expenses — nearly £1,000, taking it roughly; 
then £600 for the revision, that makes £1,600 ; then 
£200 or £250 to Brennan for the mobs that is £1,850 ; 



it to a man named M'Carrick, I gave £50. 
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5304. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Was that the 
Regatta of 1868? — It was, I think, at both regattas. 
The boat was brought to sea across through the town, 
to the lake — then perhaps I include my expenditure 
for building the yacht — things of that kind — I rather 
think I do, but I know it cost me fully altogether 
£7,000. There were a great many local subscriptions 
— cases of distress and other things. 

5305. Mr. Hignell is still in your employment? — 
He is. 

5306. Had he any authority to pay money for you? 
—None whatever. Do you mean here — in any way 
connected with the election. 

5307. Yes ? — No — none whatever. He paid none. 

5308. Did you hear of the evidence that he gave £2 
to M'Mullen ?— I know all about that. I am aware 
of that ; and though I did not hear of it till after the 
petition, I said I approved of it. This young M‘Mullen 
and his father were always regarded as supporters of 
mine — no doubt they were — but the state of the town 
was such that they could not vote, and they went away. 
They were, I believe, in Dublin, — so I hear ; I don’t 
know where they were, but Mrs. Lyons wrote up to 
Mr. Hignell and said young M'Mullon’s wife was dying 
and it would be a charity to send him down, and that 
he would call. I believe Mr. Hignell never saw him ; 
he would call on him at the Irish Times office. I was 
not there. I think I was in London. He did come 
and Mr. Hignell gave him £2. He told me after the 
petition ; he thought he should not tell me before that. 
I cjuite approved of it and gave him the £2. I fully 
approved of what he had done. I would have done it 
myself had I been at the Irish Times office. 

5309. Did you know M‘Mullen had not voted for 
you ? — I did, quite — I knew it, of course. I may have 
forgotten the name at the moment, but I knew he was 
a supporter. I was very glad they did not vote ; they 
would be murdered if they did. 

5310. Did you know that they were going away from 
Sligo ? — I did not at the time ; but I knew it at the 
petition ; it was alleged there. 

5311. But did you know before the trial of the peti- 
tion that they were away ? — No, I did not know it. I 
was not aware of that. In fact, I thought they got out 
of the way like some others, but had not left the town. 

5312. Did you make any inquiry in view of the elec- 
tion petition trial as to where they were ? — I think dur- 
ing the petition I did. I think I asked and I do not 
know that I heard at the time ; but I knew afterwards 
they were in England. I got a letter from Mr. Mitchell 
and another man, whose name I forget, in Clithero, 
where they stayed. I took no notice of it. I wrote 
to Mr. Mitchell. I have said I knew nothing of it, 
but notwithstanding these men having left because they 
were supporters of mine, I must say I should most un- 
hesitatingly have paid their expenses. I would do it 
for every man, a supporter of mine, who had to leave 
from such violence. I did not do it. I did not know 
the facts, but I should have done it. I did it in one 
instance. 

5313. In whose instance? — A man named M'Moxtow 
who voted for me. He was maltreated very badly. He 
came to Dublin and I paid for him where he stayed. 

5314. How much did you pay for M ‘Morrow 1 — -I 
paid £15 or £16 at the rate of thirty-five shillings a 
week for him while he was here. He returned when 
the town quieted ; but I would have paid it from that 
time to this such was the state of the town. He was 
examined, I think. He suffered a good deal. You 
can have no conception of the state of the town ; you 
could not believe it possible. 

5315. "We will examine you fully as to that. Where 
was M‘ Morrow staying in Dublin ? — He was staying 
with a man, I think, of the name of Armstrong — Mr. 
Armstrong, I think, a man in Guinness and Mahon’s 
office. That is my recollection. 

5316. Was it to Armstrong you paid it ?— He called 
on me and told me the man had been staying there. I 
ascertained he was the right man and I paid him at 
once. 

S 



5317. With regard to M'Mullens, I asked you at 

the time of the petition trial in Garrick, or immediately 
after, did you ascertain that they were in England ?-— I 
ascertained it in Carrick — but I think 

5318. Who told you in Carrick that the men were 
in England? — Well, I think it was Mr. Hignell — that 
is my recollection — whether I heard it from him 
direct I do not know, bxxt I heard it through him. I 
remember talking of it and asking him what became 
of them. 

5319. You knew they were in Clithero then? — I 
did not. I did not know they were in Clithero until I 
got a letter from that place afterwards from Mr. 
Mitchell stating that they were staying at some place 
and he should pay the money for them. 

5320. It has been stated to us already that this 
house of Mitchell and Son supply you with paper ? — 
They have off and on, not many times, but he is a very 
old friend of mine Mr. Mitchell and of Mr. Hignell’s ; 
I believe they knew each other in England. 

5321. Mr. Commissioner Bni.ce. — Have you got the 
letter Mr. Mitchell wrote to you ? — No, I did not 
keep it. It merely mentioned that. 

5322. The Chief Commissioner.- — At the time Mr. 
Mitchell wrote were the men staying in Clithero ? — ■ 
Well, I am not certain, I cannot say— that is the first 
1 heard of their being in Clithero. I was rather sur- 
prised. I did not know that they had gone there at 
all, and I don’t know, I think they were, but I am not 
quite sure, but it is my idea that they were still there, 
and I think it was at Rancliffe’s house, some name like 
that, Rancliffe or Radcliffe — but there was no secret 
about it. It was known that several of my supporters 
had to stay away. It was an absolute necessity ; they 
would be killed if they came back here ; I quite approved 
of it. 

5323. You are, of course, to pay all the expenses of 
the M'Mullens while being away ? — Well, I have not. 
Mr. Mitchell did not ask me, but if he asks me I will 
pay it. 

5324. If he asks you, you will pay it ? — Yes. 

5325. And of. course you will pay James M'Doweirs 
bill?-- Well, I don’t know anything about him at ail. 
He wrote to me for it and I refused to pay it. I did 
not authorize it. I did not know anything of it, but I 
know they could not return here from what I heard, 
and I feel bound to pay the expenses of anyone who 
could not return and who supported me. 

5326. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you know of 
any other supporters of yours being in England ? — I 
thought so mox - e than once ; I did not know where 
they were — but I knew Mr. Gethins was away. 

5327. The Chief Commissioner. — Dux-ingthe trial of 
the election petition was it? — Well, I don’t know 
Whexx he came back I knew he was away. 

5328. Who else do yoxx kixow was away ? — I knew 
Mr. Brennan was away. He canxe up with his ankle 
dislocated and his nose broken, and I sent him to the 
Meath Hospital, and paid the fee to my doctor for 
attending him — afterwards when he left the place he 
was attended by the doctor out of hospital. There 
was another who had to leave. My recollection is 
that Devanny had to leave. I think he had to leave 
too. 

5329. You paid nothing for him ? — No, I did not. 

I think he paid it himself. 

5330. Have you paid anything else for voters that 
absented themselves ? — The names I mentioned of 
those who absented themselves would have all voted 
for me except the two M'Mullens, and I paid nothing 
at all except for M'Morx-ow. I paid for him. He voted 
for me, and was beaten and came up to town. 

5331. How much have yoxx paid — irrespective of 
the petition, and the expenses of witnesses — since the 
election ? — Since the polling day, with the exception 
of M'Moitow’s — that paymexxt of £15, or £16, 1'liave 
not paid sixpence — since the polling day — nor was I 
asked for sixpence, nor is sixpence due of an account. 

5332. I wish to have it quite clear that since the 
polling day, with the exception of M'Moxtow’s which 

O 
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you have mentioned, you paid nothing connected 
with the election 1 ? — Not a shilling, nor have I been 

5333. And the whole of the £3,000 you have men- 
tioned was paid prior and up to the polling day 1 -Yes. 

5334. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Of course, to that 
you must add the £20 you said was omitted from 
the . auditor’s account ? — I mentioned that — yes — Mr. 
Rutherford, an agent, and a couple of poll clerks— a 
mere trifling thing that I paid. With referenced the 
payments of money, it is due to my constituents to 
state that 241 voted for me, and of that number not 
one either before or since the election asked me for 
sixpence for his vote or anything else. I wasn’t asked 
for a farthing or for anything in the world by any of 
them. It is also due to the memory of my late op- 
ponent to say that I am certain he paid nothing either 

if he did we would have known it, for we took 

steps to know it. Nothing of the kind was asked for 
on either side. 

5335. Do you know a man named Michael Rooney ? 

I never saw him. I know of the man. I know he 

lives at a place called Cornagee. 

5336. Did he write a letter to you for money.?— I 
remember he did. My recollection is that he sent me 
a kind of memorial, signed by others — it must be a 
long time ago, two years ago ; I don’t remember the 
date. 

5337. What Rooney stated in evidence was that he 
got £12 enclosed in a blank envelope ? — What occurred 
was this, as well as I remember — he sent a memorial 
to me. I acknowledged the receipt by return of post, 
as I always do in these cases, and said I would give it 
my attention. I forgot it, and I got a second letter 
from him. I was, I think, going to London at the 
time, and I gave directions that Mr. Barker (who, I 
t.li in It , was in my employment at the time) .should look 
into the thing and send the money. He asked it, I 
think, for a loan, or for his crops, or for something 
of the sort ; but lie said nothing of his vote at all. 

5338. And you sent the £12?— Yes. I didn’t 
know that it was sent until afterwards. 

5339. Did any others apply to you for money? — 
One or two others did at about the same time as 
Rooney applied to me. There was one man named 
Neilan, I remember. 

5340. Did. you know Rooney was an elector?— I 
didn’t know ; I believed he was an elector, but he said 
nothing about his vote. 

5341. Did he vote for you % — He voted against me. 

5342. Did you canvass him ? — I didn’t ; I knew he 
wouldn’t vote for me ; for some reason or other we 
knew he wouldn’t vote for me; the man was in distress. 

5343. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did anyone else 
besides Rooney and Neilan apply to. you for money ?— 
Yes, I tlnnk a man named; Flanagan did ; : I.remember 

I sent hyn money ; he wasn’t a voter, ; I- think. 

5444. How much did you send Flanagan ?— Six 
pounds. He asked me for something to pay his 
lodgings or his rent, or something. 

5345. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you know 
Neilan was a voter ? — I did not ; I didn’t know it ; 
Mr. Pollock didn’t know it. 

5346. How much was given to Neilan?— I think 
it was:£20 ; ; I am not quite certain how much it was. 

5347. Was it through Mr; Pollock that, money, was 
sent?— It was. I, sent the letter to him, and asked 
him to do what was right in the matter, and if he 
found that the man ought to be relieved to relieve him. 

5348. How long before the election, was that ? — -It 
was about the same time as Rooney’s, whatever time 
that was. 

5349. When did you ascertain that, Neilan was,, an 
elector ?— I didn’t know it until . the petition at 
Garrick ; I thought he was not an elector even then. 

5350; Did you ever canvass him ? — L I did not; I 
mentioned that at Camick. 

5351. When did you ascertain that Rooney was an 
elector? — I inquired about it this morning and I as- 
certained that he was. 



5352. This morning ? — Yes, this morning. 

5353. Will you look over the return of election ex- 
penses — this is what is returned to the Mayor ; it 
amounts to £797 4s. ?— Yes. : [Return handed to wit- 
ness.] 

5354. I find in this return only the statutable ex- 
penses for counsel, agents, clerks, and messengers are 
one item — I mean as one classification ; then the ad- 
vertising and other statutable expenses amount to 
£614 10s. id. ; the remainder is put down here as for 
car-hire, for the purchase of a house for a residence, 
and for household expenses ; canvassers and messen- 
gers, £49 ; telegrams, £21 ; bill-sticker, £20 ; now, 
it is quite obvious, Major Knox, that the items, hero 
form a very small portion of the election expenses ? — 

I don’t think there are any fees for counsel or agents 
there. No agent got fees at the election, for if they 
got fees they couldn’t vote ; and we therefore thought 
we might be more liberal towards them at the. re vision. 

5355. Why didn’t you return all the expenses for the 
election ? — I think they are all here as far as I know. 
There wasn’t a shilling charged which is not here that 
I ever heard of. 

5356. Why did you not put down the £250 you 
gave to Brennan ? — That had nothing to do with the 
election. He got .it before the revision for a mob. 
There was no mob at the election, nor since the revi- 
sion. 

5357. Had you any house where your friends met 
to consult? — Some, of them used to meet at a house in 
this (Albert) street ; in Hegarty’s, I think, it was. 

5358. Did you pay for the use of that house? — I 
did not ; it’s my own house. 

5359. Who used to meet there ? — I don’t know that 
they used to meet there exactly ; they met at Farrell’s, 
the next house, and there is a communication between 
the two. 

5360. Tell me the names of some of those who used 
to meet there? — I heard some of the names at Garrick. 
A man named Williams. 

5361. Thomas Williams %— Yes. 

5362. An d Stokes? — He said he was there once. 

5363. Cherry ?— I don’t know whether he was there 
or not. I was only once there myself, and there was 
no one there at the time but Woods and some one else. 

5364. I see an item here for canvassers; who were 
the canvassers ; was Frazer a canvasser? — I think lie 
was. There was some one of the name a canvasser, I 
know. 

5365. Frazer, P. O’Connor, Waugh, M. O’Connor, 
Leonard, Garlick — was Frazer a canvasser ? — He was, 

I think. 

5366. Was Waugh? — He came down to do-all he 
could, and as ; we paid his expenses we had no other 
head under which we could put them. 

536,7. M- ;0’Connor ?-^ Are there two 0’Connors ?:- 

5368. Yes ? — I .don't know him. 

5369. Leonard 1 ?— Yes. 

5370. ; Is that Thomas Leonard ?— He was a mes- 
senger. I gave him £5. 

5371. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — When you say you 
gave him £5, do you mean by that you paid £5? — 
He and others used go messages, and I gave £1 to each 
of them. 

5372. The Chief Commissioner. - Do you know that 
your cousin, Mr. LTtred Knox, used some money to 
persons ? — I heard it at Garrick. 

5373. He never told you he did it? — He didn’t ; it 
was his own money. 

5 37 4. Have you learned since that anyone else lent 
money in the same way?— No, I have. not. 

5375. Have you any doubt of its having been done ? 
— I doubt of its being done. He did it because he was 
very anxious about mo. I don’t believe anyone else did. 

5376. You have ; no: doubt he did it to forward your 
interests in eveiy way ?^— I jam; sure he did. Loncehad 
a conversation about relieving, cases. of distress,, :and we 
were told that it was a legitimate way, of doing it, where 
we didn’t know that the, parties; had votes, or where 
we knew they had no votes. 
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• 5377. Did you take advice as to whether yoiffcould 
relieve the distress of a voter?— We did to that, effect, 
that if a man did not say he had a vote, and we were 
told it didn’t signify. 

■ 5378. Were you‘ advised to that effect ?— Yes, junior 
counsel so advised us. 

5379. To the effect, that if he didn’t mention that 
he was a voter, you Could relieve him ? — Yes, decidedly. 

5380. In how many instances' did you act on that 
advice? — I know my cousin ‘relieved a man whom I 
would not relieve. 

5381. Who was that? — A man named Tierney. 

5382. Charles Tierney? — Yes, I knew his 'history 
previously. 

5383. Tell us about that? — It is well know-n that 

at a former election here there, were two candidates — 
Mr. Townley and some other man. When he was 
going to vote he went to one of the candidates, who 
said, “ Didn’t you shave me this morning ?” “ I did,” 

.he said, “ but I’ve cut some one else’s hair since.” 

5384. Did Tierney apply :to you for money ? — He 
did, frequently. 

5385. Who else of the electors applied to you for 
money ? — A man named Kilcullen. 

5386. Is that Thady Kilcullen? — Dominic Kilcullen. 

5387. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — He applied to you 
for money? — He did, once or twice. 

5388. The Chief Commissioner. — How long before 
the election was that ? — When I was down here stay- 
ing on the Mall, at the revision in ’68, or in the July 
of ’68, at the regatta, I remember his coming there. 

5389. I now refer you to the applications for money 
about which you were examined at Garrick by, I 
think, the Judge — I refer you to the minutes of evi- 
dence commencing -with question 

“5620. You mentioned last evening that numbers — I 
think the word you used' was a ‘great number,’ a ‘great 
number of elector-fellows —were Constantly coming to you 
and asking you for money ?— They were, these poor ones. 

“And in writing? — Oh, perpetually. 

“ When you said a ‘ great number of these elector fellows,’ 
to what extent would ybu say?— Well, there appeared to 
me to be a certain class of them. 

“But what number ?— I think they were nearly the 
whole of the inhabitants of that poor part of the place. I 
should think; I am sure I got from thirty to forty. 

“ Asking money? — Generally.- 

“Asking for money, Of course? — They always used to 
begin-by saying they were distressed,. end then saying they 
would be great supporters of mine when the time came, and 
they hoped, in the meantime, I would remember them, and 
that kind of thing. 

“ Does your recollection go to the extent of thirty or 
forty?: — -I am sure there were fully thirty at different times. 
It used to be a long thing, generally 011 blue paper. My 
table was covered. with them at Mr.. Knox’s.: house. It was 
a dreadful thing. The doors used, to be . knocked all ; day 
by these people- ' 

“Asking for "assistance ? — Asking for money. My hall 
was full of them. I had to go put and stay at Mount 
Shannon, I' was so persecuted; but they were all of the 
same class.” ' ' ■ ■ 

5390. Does, your recollection extend to thirty or 
forty applications for money.?— There were thirty or 
forty applications. I can .tell you of a good many 
of electors. 

5391. Mention some of them ? — A man named 
Flynn came to me once, and sent a letter to me once ; 
Reynolds, Dunlepvy and wife this .man Flanagan, 
and several' otliers 1 from the same district, They 
appeared to me to look on . a candidate as legitimate 

pwy- 

5399. Mi\ : Com/)iiissi6ner Bfp $.— r Tierney was one 
of these ? : — Yes, he applied'. fpr money several times. 

5393. The Chief C&mmissioner. -^They all applied 
for money ? — Yes. They didn’t say they would vote 
for me if I gave it : but they wished his honour long 
lifej and said they would be Supporters of mine, and 
hoped I would succeed. Not. one.’ of them, .however, 
voted for me. 

5394. Did you refer any of. .them fo Mr. Utred 
Knox or Mij. Pollock ?— —No ; 3 inay have mentioned 
'the’nfoiter to tlieni. T dlvhiys Saw every one of them 



myself, that came ; I generally had some one with me 
when I saw them. 

5395. I wish you to mention to how many ‘electors 
you gave money, or authorised it to be given. I 
mean all persons whom we now know to be electors ? 
—There was Rooney, Neilan, Kilcullen, got money. 

5396; From whom 1 — From Brennan, Kilcullen told 
me he- got up a good mob. I -got aletter when i came 
down here, and was staying at Leech’s, house, in which 
he said he had 12 men ready. ; 1 1 understood: lie said 
he did not get money. 

tpLettemread from Kilcullen to witness, dated' Nov. 
;5th, 1868, enClosingrthe names-iof the men.]. : 

5397. Were any of these men voters ?— I am not 

sure of one— I think not. I didn’t read them , care- 

fully. [Witness reads the names.] I think not. I am 
not sure of the man Hart. 

5398. Mr. Commissioner. — John Hart is a voter. 

5399. The Chief Commissioner. — Mention any more 
that applied for or got money ?— There were no more 
who got money, but I am sure that more applied for 
it. Some applied for situations for their sons, and 
some for recommendations to Dublin. It wasn’t so 
much the money they applied for, but the perpetual 
memorials that were coming in, and all from the same 
class of people. 

5400. At all events you remember writing a letter 
to Kilcullen, that I will read for you from the evidence 
given at Carrick ? I didn’t remember that letter : I 
remember it now. 

“ 53, Fitzwilliam-square, Dublin, 

“ January 25th, 1868. 

“ Dear Sir,- — Would you kindly let me know what ap- 
pointment your son would wish to have, as I will do my 
best to obtain it for him, and it will afford me pleasure to 
further your wishes regarding him. 

“ I remain, dear sir, yours respectfully, 

“ Laurence E. Knox. 

“ Dominick Kilcullen, esq.” 

Witness. — That is January, 1868, before I had 
the pleasure of knowing him. I didn’t put “ esq.” to 
his name afterwards. 

5401. Did you know he was an elector then? — I 
didn’t. 

5402. Have you his letter to you ?— I have not. 

5403. Did he apply for a situation for his son, in 
his letter ? — He did ; I forget what his son wanted. I 
think it was something in the post office — I am not 
sure what it was. 

5404. Did he afterwards write to you for the situa- 
tion he wanted ?— I am sure he did. 

5405. Had you then the registry of the electors ?— 
No ; I used to get a return of it. 

5406. From whom ? — From Mr. Wilson. 

5407. Who is he ? — The secretary of the Conser- 
vative Society. 

5408. What sort of a return was it ? — It was the 
registry marked. They were not classified. 

540§. When did he send it to you? — Towards the 
end of each year, after the registry. 

5410. Did he send it in October, 1867 ? — He did, 
probably. I suspect he did. If lie didn’t, he sent an 
analysis of it. 

5411. Was Kilcullen, or Neilan, or Rooney men- 
tioned in it ? — I am not aware. I was asked that at 
Carrick. We looked into it, and Neilan and Kilcullen 
were on it. 

5412. Is Rooney an opponent of yours ? — Decidedly. 

5413. That was on the registry in October, 1867 ? 
— Yes. Mr. Wilson will assure you of it himself. 

5414. When these, applications used be made to 
you, did you look at the registry to see who were 
electors, and who were not ? — Never. I was not aware 
it made any difference as long as the application was 
not asked as a condition for the applicant’s vote. 

5415. Didn’t you believe when you advanced money 

to those people that it would influence ..their votes ? — 
I believecl that relieving cases - ; of .distress would be 
looked on as .a popular thing, ‘ and.' that . such a thing 
would tie expected from a candiclater ' 
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Kodhth Day. 5416. Did you think it would forward the election? 

October 8 — Certainly ; it would advance one’s position in the 

' borough. 

Major 5417. In the list of expenses elections you mentioned 

Laurence E. £4,000. I ask you now to classify the balance of 
Knox. .£3,300? — There is, first for instance, now annually 

spent on houses several hundred a year; furnishing 
the house on the Mall, two or three hundred ; expenses 
connected with the yacht, five or six hundred ; sub- 
scriptions to everything in the town, which I, as a 
candidate, had to pay as a matter of right ; subscrip- 
tion to the registry, and there was the revision, which 
cost me .£700 for ’68, because my subscription was 
not sufficient. There were a great many agents, and, 
not being able to give fees to them at the election, 
of course we had to retain them all at the revision 
instead. 

5418. How was the .£600 expended at the revision ? 
— Fifty guineas each to counsel — there were two coun- 
sel, 100 guineas; each. agent got ten guineas retainer, 
and thirty guineas fee ; I think ten guineas retainer, 
and forty guineas fee. 

5419. Do you mean the solicitors? — Yes; there 
were six of them — Mr. Phibbs, the two Mr. Sedleys, 
Mr. Pollock, Mr. Beckett, and another Mr. Phibbs — 
Mr. Griffin Phibbs. 

5420. When you were giving this money at the 
revision, it was, I suppose, with a view to their ser- 
vices at the election ? — Well, the revision under the 
Reform Bill required a great deal of working, as you 
know ; it was a new Act of Pariiamen,t — to do in the 
most effective manner the work dependent on it ; and, 
secondly, we knew we. could not give a fee to them at 
the election ; it was, therefore, necessary to be very 
liberal to them at the revision. 

5421. I will have to ask you, Major Knox, to make 
out from your bankbook the details of all the expenses 
in addition to the election expenses returned in the 
return to the Mayor ? — I will go into that for you. 

5422. I want to know did you know the M ‘Mullens 
were going to leave Sligo ? — I didn’t. 

5423. What voters did you know were going to 
leave ? — As to leaving actually, I knew that O’Connor 
on the day of polling was afraid to vote for me, and 
had to keep out of the way. M‘Guirk, Gethen, Mark 
Anthony, and several others could not come up. 

5424. Did you know Harrison to go away? — Ho ; I 
don’t know him at all. 

5425. The old man? — I always looked on him to be a 
supporter; he is on my list; I think he is on Mr. 
Watson’s list as a supporter. The M‘Mullens were 
always supporters of mine. 

5426. Mrs.Dunleavy you heard examined in Canuck? 
— Yes. 

5427. Did you ever give her any money? — I never 
gave her any money in my life ; there isn’t a word of 
truth in it. 

5428. State all that occurred between you, her hus- 
band and Mrs. Dunleavy ?— She called several times 
at the house on the Mall where I was staying. The 
servant didn’t leave her in — she made some excuse, as 
I was bothered by people calling. At last she 
wouldn’t go away one morning, she was shown in. 
She commenced making some request when Mr. 
Pollock came in, and immediately went off. He got 
rid of her, and said he wanted to speak to me. She 
went away, I think. I told Mr. Pollock what 
occurred, and said I was persecuted by her. He told 
me that she was a dangerous woman. I saw no more 
of her then until next evening, when she called again 
at the house. I saw her then. I was not civil to her 
at all. I told her she really must not come again — 
that I would give her nothing. She was very abusive, 
and went away. I never spoke to her since. The 
servant came back and told me she was very abusive. 
I was twice, I should state, at her house — passing once 
canvassing with Mr. Phibbs ; I had no conversation, 
except to bid good morning to the man, and ask him 
if he would give me his support. I don’t know what 
he said. Another time I was canvassing, and Mr. 



Pollock was with me ; he wished her good morning, 
and said nothing more. These were the Only times, 
but as to offering her money 

5429. It is unnecessary to go into details — she also 
stated that you gave her £10 in her shop? — She 
alleged that at Garrick, and Judge Keogh scouted it, 
because I told him there wasn’t a word of truth in it. 

5430. Not a word? — Emphatically, there isn’t a 
syllable of truth in it. The statement of another 
witness, Feeny, was that I offered him £50. Observe, 
as regards one item in that woman’s evidence— she 
stated that I took out my purse, counted out £10 in 
notes, and gave it to her. It so happens I never had 
a purse in my life. I always carry my money loosely 
in my pocket. 

5431. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — She said it was 
from a pocket-book you took it, I think ? — I never car- 
ried that either. 

5432. The Chief Commissioner. — You did not carry 
it in a portmonnaie ? — No ; I carry it like that [produc- 
ing some papers from his side pocket]. 

5433. You remember it was a man named Pat 
Flynn whose ejectment was paid ? — Yes, I remember 
that at Carrick. 

5434. There was £10 and the costs of the eject- 
ment paid — -out of whose pocket were the costs of the 
ejectment paid? — That was explained at Carrick. 
Brennan raised it on a bill on the bank. 

5435. Do you mean to say that Brennan paid it 
out of his own pocket ? — He did ; he raised it on a bill 
which, I understand, is still unpaid. 

5436. You say that Brennan paid that £10 out of 
his own pocket ? — He and Flynn, I understand, put 
their names on a bill on the bank; I find that the 
bill is still unpaid. 

5437. Have you, or any one on your behalf, paid 
that £10? — I never heard of it. 

5438. If Brennan is to pay that bill, do you consi- 
der yourself in honour bound to pay it? — Most de- 
cidedly not. 

5439. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — To what purpose 
was that money applied ? — It was, I believe, applied 
for paying rent due by Flynn. Flynn was one of 
Brennan’s mob. 

5440. The Chief Commissioner. — Who recommended 
Neilan to you about the money? — I think he wrote to 
me himself. 

5441. Do you know did Leonard interfere in the 
matter ? — Not with me. 

5442. Did anyone else? — Not that I know of. 
I am sure if he did I would have sent the letter to 
Mr. Pollock. I sent Mr. Pollock only one letter — I 
sent him only two letters. 

5443. How much did Mr. Pollock say he gave 
Neilan ? — I think £20. 

5444. When did you repay him ? — We were not 
clear about that at Carrick. 

5445. Did you include that £20 and the two sums 
paid to electors in the general expenditure of the 
£4,000 ? — Yes, quite. 

5446. What friends, strangers to Sligo, had you 
coming with you from Dublin for the election ? — Mr. 
Hans Morrison, a young English barrister ; Mr. John 
Valentine Knox, my cousin ; that was all that came 
with me. Perhaps a reporter from the Irish Times 
also came. 

5447. Did Mr. Hignell come with you ? — He came 
down afterwards. 

5448. Where did Mr. Hignell stay when he came 
down ? — I think it was at the Victoria hotel. I know 
I saw him in and out there. I am nearly sure it was. 

5449. Where did Mr. Morrison and Mr. Valentine 
Knox stay? — They were staying at Mr. Leech’s with 
me. 

5450. Mr. Morrison came as your personal friend I 
suppose ? — Yes ; he came to make a speech. 

5451. What did Mi-. Hignell come down for? — He 
came down to give all the help he could in every way ; 
lie was a good deal of assistance to us. 

5452. In canvassing? — No. He had to send tele- 
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grams for us ; lie wrote letter’s for, and lie did every- 
thing that was required to be done ; he was my man. 
I sent him to Dublin to bring down some one. 

5453. Of the .£4,000 how much went through the 
Sligo branch bank— to your bank in Sligo?— -Nothing 
except what Cl'okey paid here, which was paid by the 
Ulster bank when I told him to pay my cheques for 
the revision. 

5454. Do you know the amount of your cheques 
that were honoured here? — .£400 or £500. I couldn’t 
tell you exactly. 

5455. Did anyone else, to your knowledge, pay any 
•money except the .£4,000 you paid ? — -Decidedly, no- 
thing except what I paid myself. 

5456. Do you believe that no other money was paid 
at the election ^Certainly. I am sure there was not. 

5457. Do you know that Stokes and Cherry were 
very active, and canvassed for you? — I don’t know 
that they canvassed, but I know they were very anxious 
about me. Stokes was especially so. 

5458. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You know that 
a -witness named Sheil gave evidence before Judge 
Keogh with regard to certain transactions with Cherry. 
Certain receipts were produced to show that a certain 
amount of money was paid by him. You don’t include 
that at all ? — I don’t. That wasn’t my money at all. 

5459. Only .£4,000, as yOu say, is what the election 
cost. Do you believe that that was all the money 
that was expended by you or by anyone on your be- 
half ? — I don’t believe there was a sixpence expended 
beyond what I told you. I am convinced there was 
nothing more expended. 

5460. You don’t include in the £4,000 the loans 
from Mr. Utred Knox ? — I don’t. They were all 'out 
of his own pocket. 

5461. Whether do you believe that there was any 
other money expended with regard to the election ? — 
I understood from his evidence that the men who got 
the loans from Mi - . Utred Knox were only men who 
went to him as Clerk of the Peace. He had nothing to 
do with me, and no one else did so. 

5462. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Was Sligo in a 
disturbed state during the election? — It was very 
much distm-bed for a long time prior to the election ; 
but it was very much more so for eight or nine days 
before the election. The town was excessively dis- 
turbed during the revision for one or two days. I was 
very much mobbed myself ; and I and my supporters 
were obliged to have a guard of police from this place. 
There was no actual injury done. A week before the 
election mobs came into the town. To the credit of 
the people I must say they were strangers to it. They 
were like savages from the mountains, and we had a 
hot time of it for that week. 

5463. Have you had any experience of elections in 
Ireland, I do not mean as a candidate, but as a specta- 
tor merely ? — I have, both as a spectator and while in 
the army. 

5464. Is it your opinion that there was more violence 
-at the last election in Sligo than at ordinary elections 
in boroughs in Ireland ? — On the polling day I saw 
more violence at the last election here used by un- 
armed mobs, but on the other days I saw as much in 
other places in Ireland ; for instance, in Tipperary I 
have seen as much. 

5465. Were there any instances of violence that- 
struck your attention particularly ? — Yes, they broke 
into my house at Mr. Leech’s, and we had great trouble 
to get them out certainly ; my servant and I had to 
come down stairs with pistols. 

5466. When was that? — -It was the night before 
the election. I am glad to say they were all strangers 
to Sligo. 

5467. Were the mobs numerous ? — They were very 
large. ' They rather appeared to me to flock into town 
to see the fun. 

5468. Did they appear to be under any head ? — I 
should say they weren’t under any leaders ; there 
wasn’t much organization. The question at the time 
— the Irish Church question — naturally excited them. 



5469. What day did you see most violence? — On 
the polling day I had to get a guard of police, and on 
the nomination day also, to get from this place to my 
hotel. 

5470. You mentioned a sum of £600 for the pur- 
chase of houses, could you give more particulars of 
that expenditure ?— I can give you more particulars, 
but I think the expenditure was more than that, it is 
nearer to £1,000. 

5471 . Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Were these houses 
purchased for the purpose of making votes 1— Yes, for 
the purpose of increasing the number on the registry 
of those who would vote for me. 

5472. How was that done ? — A house or townpark, 
as the case may be, was taken or bought, and if it was 
rated sufficiently high to put three tenants into legiti- 
mate occupation, these were thus made voters. 

5473. The Chief Commissioner. — How many electors 
were manufactured in that way? — Not a great many 
were actually made in the end. Something always 
happened ; they didn’t come on the registry. 

547 4. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — You say you paid 
£6 to a man named Flanagan ? — I think £6 was the 
amount. 

5475. Was he a voter? — I understand he was not a 
voter. I didn’t ask at the time. 

5476. Do you remember at what time you gave that 
sum ? — It was early in ’68, or at the end of ’67 ; it was 
some time after it was known that I was coming here. 

5477. Was the application made to you by himself ! 
— He wrote to me himself, and he referred me to Mr. 
Wynne of Hazlewood, to whom, he said, he had been 
a teacher. 

5478. Had you got memorials, previous to the elec- 
tion, for money, signed by voters, to be given to other 
persons, and not to themselves V — I got one in favour 
of a man named Jenkins, who was found to be useful 
at the revision, which was signed by a good many in 
his favour. It was stated that he should get £10, and 
I gave it. In ’68 I gave it again to him. 

5479. Was he a voter? — He was not. 

5480. You said you were aware of Rooney being an 
elector this morning for the first time ? — Yes, I mis- 
took him for another man, until this day I was under 
that impression. 

5481. The Chief Commissioner. — Were you a party 
to keeping away witnesses from the Carrick trial ? — I 
was not, but I mentioned the absence of Brennan to 
Mr. Macdonogh, and I told him that he should be pro- 
duced. Mr. Macdonogh said he should. I sent to 
London to get him. At the conclusion of the trial I 
heard that the M ‘Mullens were away. 

5482. Didn’t you say you got the letter from 
Clithero ? — That was long after. My belief is that 
they left Clithero and that Radcliffe had kept them. 

5483. Had you ever any conversation with Kava- 
nagh ? — Never. I knew Mm to be in the police ; I 
knew him to be one of the heads of the detective force — 
that was the way I knew him, having come to the 
office once that some things were taken from it. 

5484. You said the mobs were mainly composed of 
strangers to the town ? — Yes, I think so. 

5485. Can you state from what estates they came ? 
I believe they mainly came from the direction of the 
estate of Mr. M‘Teman, a barrister in this country. I 
heard a great deal of knowledge of him among them. 

5486. How far is his estate from the town? — Five 
or six miles or so. I think they came from that side of 
the country. 

5487. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Was he a voter ? 
— He was a very active supporter of Captain Flanagan. 
I must say that Captain Flanagan was most anxious 
that there should be no violence whatever during the 
election ; he was most anxious that everything should 
be conducted in a legitimate way. 

548S. You told us that it was February, 1867, you 
first came to Sligo ? — That was the first time I oame 
here as a visitor ; I stayed two days here at the time. 

5489. Did you make any canvass then? — 1 did not, 
as there was no vacancy. 
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Fookth i>av. 5490. But you called on some 'of the principal 5514; The Chief Commissioner. — Major- Knox had 
October 8 voters ■?— Y es, I called on the leadmg’.gentlemen. got very, extensive Liberal support ? — Yes ; I got very 

c " er ' 5491. Did- you- ask any, promises of support-?-^! large Liberal support. 

Major didn’t. 5515. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — From that time 

Laurence 44. 5492. It was on that occasion yO\i subscribed to the were your friends, the members of the Conservative 

Knox registry l^Ifc was, or very soon after. Society, -active in seeing what houses would probably 

. 5493. When did you come back next? — I did 'not constitute votes under the new -Reform Act? — I don’t 

come, back again until the regatta, which in ’67 Was in think the Society — certainly the Society supplied lio 
September. I came down for the regatta. 1 money for -the purpose, for i- paid everything of the 

5494. Between these two dates— February and Sep- kind. v. 

tember— had you any correspondence with Sligo, or 5516. When I say the Society, I mean the active 
was anything' done with a view it© your personal -candi- members of the Society ?— Oh, yes. • ‘ : 1 
dature? — A good many.ofr-theliouses^hadtO'be taken 5517. They looked after the houses?— Mr. Phibbs 

between these two dates.: did. Yes. Mr. Pollock took an active part for me in 

0495.rMr.'Phibbs-was your agent in- Sligo?— He was, securing and arranging the purchases. - • i > 
for the. Conservative Society.- 5518. The Chief Gomnissioner.—r How many -votes 

5496. Was-not he your own private solicitor?— He do you calculate that you made by that means? — 

was not. .Mr. Pollock- did anything in the way -of Well, I- think, I suppose; there may have been thirty* 
deeds, or in the way of purchasing houses for me. perhaps. - 

5497. -, -That was your chief connexion with the 5519. Thirty ?— rPerhaps not so many, twenty-three 
borough between these two dates ?— I knew very few I would say. 

of the electors- for. some time later. . 5520. Can you give a list? — Perhaps I am rather 

5498. Was it in September you first thought of over it still, and should say twenty, because some Would 

building the yacht ? — Yes, when the regatta was over I have been on for their own houses, and they sometimes 
had it built. It was then ! first met Brennan, who had made it a way of getting a better house by coming into 
a boat running at the regatta. my house at a less rent. Twenty is the utmost. 

•i 5499. Some boat of his he called after your paper, 5521. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Did they all vote 
the Irish Times ?— Yes. for you? — No, they did not. 

5500. Of course your yacht was built here ? — It was, 5522. The Chief Commissioner . — Did some of them 

by Mr. M‘Carrick. vote against you? — One man went away, and I am 

5501. Was he a voter %— He was not. I knew he not even sure if one or two did not: vote against me; 

was not. but one man, Clancy, went away. 

5502. Do I understand that you include the ex- 5523. Charles Clancy? — -Charles, yes. 

pense of this yacht in your expenses ? — Oh, I include 5524. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Before the re- 

everything that my thinking of the borough of Sligo vision, did you get any list of names likely to be put on 
involved of every description. the registry under the new Reform Act %- — I did. 

5503. Of course your building of- the yacht seemed 5525. How long before the revision?— Oh, a- very 
to you a very natixral thing under the circumstances ? short time before the Reform Bill passed; I think in 
‘ — Exactly ; and I built a number of boats here, rowing the end- of July, or,. I -suppose,- about the middle of 
gigs, with the same view. They were built by. another August. It took some- time — perhaps the end of 
M‘ Garrick, a cousin of the man already mentioned. August. 

5504. Is this other man a voter ? — -No, he is not. 5526. Whom did:, you get the list from? — I- got it 

55Q5. What was your next visit to Sligo— I sup- from Mr. Farrell, the poor-rate collector, through Mr. 

pose you were down at the revision in the year 1867 ? Wilson. We sent to Mr. Farrell for it, and he-got 

—No, I was not. I was not here again until a ball, it for us from the rate-book. 

perhaps.- I am not sure whether I was down here till 5527. While the .Reform Bill was under discussion 

the regatta of 1868. I don’t think I- was. ■ If I was in Parliament, did .you. get any list as to persons who 
it was only for a day just ; but I came to the regatta would be likely to become voters under the future 

of 1868, in July. Reform Bill which would pass? — Not a list; but I 

5506. That was the time ?— She was running know Irgot ; up once or .twice, a list of its probable effects 

then — the yacht: and I came down and staid; here on the constituency.. . • , , 

some little time, and- then- called 'On -aMgreat many 5528i-Of its. probable -effects;?— r Yes, apdilseutitto 

electors. Lord Mayo. 

5507. In fact you then began your cgrivass ? — Yesi 5529. How far back did you,getthese lists?— Well, 

The Reform Bill had just passed,;, and we knew that I :got- these, lists during the discussion, and that. would 
the £i voters would; come .in-,- -and. -we, -called :on as be — the- Irish Reform.Bill, was on late in the session 
many as we thought would be in. — June or July, July, I should think. Yes. .- . 

5008., And, I suppose, made preparations for the 5530. What was the earliest of these lists’ -that was 
revision ? — Yes -; made almost all . our .-preparations furnished to. you ?— I .. got no real , list until about near 
then. . ‘.r+ September ; but I may have got — I doubt if there were 

5509. Were the agents engaged, at : that time ?-^-No, names in the early list I goti I suspect ,it Was mextely 
they were not They were not engaged, I am nearly an analysis as to the. probable effects on my supportei-s, 
sure, till late in August, or perhaps early in September, how many would be on, and how. many would be 

5510. Are you certain whether you received, after likely to be against me. The state ,of . the- case, was 
the revision of 1867, the registered list of Voters,, or this exactly. Before that Reform Bill. I had a certain, 
could you ascertain : that ? — I will try to ascei-taan it. majority of seventy or eighty nearly ; but the result of 
I certainly did the one for 1 868, but I am not so. cer- the Reform Bill would < be, to reduce my maj ority, we 
tain as .to 1867. I was rather new here, and I am not calculated to about thirty. 

sure if I did. The one 'of ’68 I did, undoubtedly. 5531. So that very early, in the progress of the 

5511. The. Chief Commissioner . — Who was the gen- Reform Bill you were getting information as to the 

tleman that used to send it to- you?— Mr. Thomas probable effects .of the Reform Bill pn the constituency ? 
Wilson. He would know. — As an Irish question. 

5512. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — At what time did 5532. As an Irish cpxestion? — Not as a Sligo 
you first get the support of the Conservative Society question. I took a great interest in the Irish Reform 
of Sligo? — They held a meeting here in February, Bill, and was in London nearly the whole time during 
1867, I am sure— a large meeting- — and asked me to its passing. I got the same return from some other 
come forward, and they sent me resolutions — a requi- boroughs to.o. f 

sition. 5533. What I am .anxious to know, if you can 

5513. Were you- at that time the Conservative reniember it, is, when was the first of, these returns in 
candidate for the borough ? — Yes, I was a candidate. point of date, that-you,got from Sligo ? — Well, it would 
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be, I should think, July. The Irish Reform Bill was 
very late ; the English Bill had passed before it began. 

I should think it would be about the first week in 
July. 

5534. Before July did you get any information in a 
rude, rough way ? — Oh, I had letters constantly. Mr. 
Phibbs wrote to me several times. 

5535. In fact, I suppose, from that time your 
attention was very much directed to the condition of 
the town, and the number of houses that would give 
votes, and so on ! — Well, I did not know much about 
details ; . but if . a house was to be sold at such a price I 
used to write to Mr. Pollock to complete it for me, and 
I approved of it. That was all I did. 

5536. Mr. Commissioner Bruce : — To your know- 
ledge, Major Knox, was any money given to any per- 
son — any voter registering his vote- at the revision! — 
Oh, certainly not, not a shilling. 

5537. As far as you know 1 — No. 

5538. You don’t believe such a thing was done ! — 
No, certainly not, for registering his vote. 

5539. Are you aware of any exertions having 
been made to keep persons off the registry 1 — I am. 

5540. Mention them ! — There were several men who 
expressed the view that they would wish to support 
me, but thought, from the state of feeling that was 
growing up, that if they were on the registry they would 
•be coerced to vote against me. So several of these — I 
don’t know their names, in fact I heard their names — 
I know did not come up. I remember one man did 
not come up, and they went down and brought him 
up, and he was put on. He hid himself in a yard. I 
don’t know his name, but I heard of it. There were a 
few cases of that kind — I should think not many — only 
three or four cases. 

5541. "Was any money given for it! — Not that I am 
aware of ; but I heard there was. I did not give any. 

5542. You heard that there was money given for 
that purpose ! — -Yes, some small sum. 

5543. Who gave it! — I don’t know. I did not hear. 
I heard that Mr. Stokes got one or two to stay away 
who were tenants of mine. 

5544. The Chief Commissioner . — By giving them 
money! — Well, I don’t know that he gave them 
money. There was a kind of report of it though I 
gave none. There was one man by the by, that I t hink 
got something — whether he got it through me I don’t > 
know, but I think he did — for not registering- his vote ; 
a young man— I forget his name. 

5545. How much did he get! — I think he got £10 

or something of the- kind. We consulted counsel on 
that question, and they told us we could do anything 
we liked of- that: sort: - ■ - , 

5.546. Of . that sort 1-r-Yes ; that we could pay any 
ofthem for not being registered; that it was nothing, 
illegal, before, .they were -on: the -registry-^that you 
could -pay them . in any -way-* We consulted both. our 
counsel. i 

. 5547.- -How much money was paid away in that way!! 
— Well, not much. I think £10 or £20, or £30. It 
was given iii globo in a cheque. I can send .you the 
details. . . Mi. .... 

■ 5548. Whom was the cheque . , given to 1 — W ell, I 
gave -the cheque to Mr. Oroosby. 

: 5549. Which Mr.. Ormsbyk-To Mr: William. 
Ormsby to pay two or .three . things of that kind, i I 
don’t exactly know how. he distributed it. 

5550. How much was it !■ — Well, I can tell, you. I 
forget the amount of the cheque. 

5551. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. —You only paid one 
man on that occasion 1 — -Oh, that’s all. It was considered 
no harm. I can get you all the information about it 
here in town without leaving. 

■ 5552. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — -Before you came 

down to Sligo, Major Knox, had you any information : 
qr belief with regard to money having been formerly 
spent at elections for . illegal purposes .1—kNo,, I had 
not. vii-.'.b ion ym r : . w ■ 

55 53: You i had., neither information’ or belief 1-r-v 
No. 



5554. Had you' hot heard a report that Sligo was a foukth bat 

place whereeleetions were to be gained by bribery % — „ ~7~ , 

No ; but from my knowledge of the place after a little c 0 er 
time I came to this conclusion, that there were a certain Maj or 
number of birds of prey, and that these -birds of' prey Laurence E. 
would goto any candidates who came down, and that l ■^ nox- 
they would take his money if they could get it, l and 

vote just any’ way they chose to -'vote. That is the 
opinion I formed of aeertain class in the poorer district, 
and I fancy from what I heard, that it is the case. 

5555. That is, that they would take your money and 
vole against you !■ — Just exactly'- and that it made no 
difference with their votes. That is What I- gathered. 

5556. Could you give me any idea as to the number 
of 1 those birds of prey! — Welly it -is hard to say, 
because I did not encourage- them. ' - After I began to 
know them better I took iio notice of them ; but if 
once I had encouraged them they would have increased 
in number. I dare say there were twenty-five or 
twenty perhaps. 

5557. Were those five and twenty persons whom you 
include in the thirty or forty i-^Oh, they were de- 
cidedly. The people who sent me letters were twenty 
or twenty-five. There were a fewofthem not electors ; 
and perhaps as - many had votes: A- man named 
Reynolds had not a vote but expected to get One: - He 
was not put on because he had not paid his rates ; and 
he was constantly visiting me at my house on the 
Mall. I always found him there every evening. 

5558. In that class of voters that you call “ birds of 
prey,” do you include Kilcullen and Rooney! — Most 
decidedly. No, not Rooney, I did not. Rooney’s 
letter to me was that of a really respectable man in a 
distressed state. He never mentioned anything at all ; 
but that Kilcullen was a man who took money regu- 
larly for mobs. Brennan once or -twice sent me a list 
of names — I have been looking for it but have not got 
it— of his mobs. Kilcullen was always a prominent 
man. 

5559. The Chief Commissioner.— What was the 
name - of the man who got £10 for not putting his 
name on the registry !— -I don’t know his name. I am 
not aware of it. I should know it if I heard it. I 
forget his name. I could find it out and let you 
know. 

5560. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You never heard 

of more than one 1— I never heard of more than one ; 
but I heard of three or four, who it was thought 
likely, would be disposed not to register,- and that 
kind of thing ; but whether more than one did -it or 
not, I don’t know. ■ ■ I think not: I think' at-theriast 
they all came up. ” ■ . 

5561. I don’t know whether- you’ were in court 
when Kavanagh and M'Dowell were examined!— 

Only part of the time ; just near the end: 

5562. M'Dowell said that, when- the' M‘Mullens 
were lodging in his house — and rthe ’time fixed was 
about the latter -end or the middle of January — he got 
a letter - fr dm: ai person Whom-' be' ■ did not know, and 
never saw before or since, containing £9,- and a direc- 
tion to take - the M ‘Mullens- over to' England £ — I 
heard that to-day. 

5563. I suppose you believe that that was done by 
somebody to get him out of the' way’ of the Election 
Petition! — Well, I have no doubt of it. T heard after- 1 
wards that they: did. upt : wish to- be examined at ally 
and that they were greatly afraid of being examined. 

I think, they were afraid of their- lives.- One of them 
— the old man- — came, to me one day at my office, and 
told me he would be . killed. 

5564. The Chief Commissiomer. — That was before 
he went away! — No, long afterwards. It was after 
the Petition that he came. I asked him wliat he was 
doing in Dublin, and what he Wanted. 1 I did not 
know the man ; and I asked him if he had voted for 
me, and whether he had been injured in consequence. 

He said no, he had not; but that lie would be mal- 
treated if he came down. He; really was afraid, I 
believe. •' i -. j a : . : Co . ; . b a; 

5565. You did not give , him any money on that 
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Fourth d .vv. occasion? — Oh, never. The only money I was aware 
—— of this M ‘Mullen getting was £2, which I repaid to 
,l ° er Mr. Hignell after the Petition. 

Major 5566. Have you any idea of from whom that letter 

Laurence E. came containing the £9 ? — I have not the least. No, 
Knox. / not the most remote ; I never heard of them at all till 
to-day. 

5567. You have no idea of through whose influence 
the M ‘Mullens were taken away to England?— -To 
England? Not the least. No ; but I was astonished 
at their being away from Sligo. My impression for 
a long time was, that they were taken away to 
damage me — I mean by the opposite party. That 
was my impression always. I always looked on them 
as thorough supporters of mine. 

5568. Did Mr. Hignell, at the hearing of the Car- 
rick petition, appear to know where they were ? — He 
certainly did. Before the petition was over, and be- 
fore I left Carrick, he evidently knew — that’s my 
recollection — that they were in England ; but I don’t 
think he knew the place. It occurred to me that he 
knew just that they had gone ; and I don’t think he 
knew anything about them till the petition came on. 

5569. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Of course, Major 
Knox, either now, or when you shall be recalled to 
give us a detailed account, if you have any statement 
that you ■wish to make relating to the election in any 



way, we shall be most happy to hear you ? — I don’t 
know whether you will require any explanation of the 
man named Tiernan, or any further one as to Mrs. 
Dunleavy, or the man Flynn. 

5570. The Chief Commissioner. — Unless you wish 
to give it Major Knox? — No; in the most un- 
qualified way I deny having ever given any of these 
men money; and my cousin, Mr. Utred Knox, I 
th ink , will be here to-day, and I think he will explain 
as to Tiernan. 

5571. Mr. Pollock. — It was alleged by Mrs. Dun- 
leavy that he gave me £10 to give to her. Perhaps 
you would kindly ask him whether there is a word 
of truth in that statement? 

5572. Witness. — No, certainly not. 

5573. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you give a. 
man called Clancy any money ? — Clancy? No, never. 

5574. That was with regard to the £1 that you 
said you gave Brennan to give to Mrs. Marra ?-— In 
Pound-street. I remember. I explained that at 
Carrick. 

5575. You gave that for drink? — To get out of the 
house. 

5576. The Chief Commissioner. — There are some 
trifling matters of that kind that we have not asked 
you. Try to make up the account as well as you can. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



Mr. Sergeant Armstrong 

5577. The Chief Commissioner. — You were returned 
for the borough, as we know, in the election for 1865 ? 
—Yes. 

5578. Have you estimated what that election cost 
you from first to last? — Not with accuracy, but I can. 
approximate to it tolerably closely. 

5579. About how much % — Well, before I answer 
that question I should like to know if you require me 
to include in it subscriptions given for charitable pur- 
poses, and local purposes of a perfectly — as appears to 
me — obvious character, such as regattas and races in 
the neighbourhood. 

5580. No, because I should say these are matters 
that the member of a county or borough is expected to 
give everywhere 1 — Well, I should think so. Exclu- 
sive of these, if you will just give me a moment— (cal- 
culates). Subject to correcting by such means as I 
have in my power, I should say about £2,200. 

5581. After the election in the following April — 
the following spring— were your bills settled in the 
town 1 — I understood everything to be settled. So I 
was assured both by my conducting agent and my 
agent for expenses. 

5582. Who were your conducting agents? — Mr. 
Tracy, of the firm of Kernan and Tracy was my sole 
agent— I had no other. 

5583. Who was your agent for election expenses V — 
Mr. James Lynch Byrne of the Hibernian Bank. 

5584. To whom did you pay money for the purposes 
of the election ? — To Mr. Tracy. I estimated in my 
own mind, having regard to what I heard in reference 
to the expenses of this place, that something within 
£500 would be a fair sum to put into his hands to 
work upon — that it should cover all legitimate ex- 
penses. So I calculated. I gave him a cheque for 
£475. 

5585. That was before the election? — Before the 
election, for the purposes of the election and accompanied 
with a very strict letter of instruction as to its appli- 
cation. 

5586. Then to whom did you give the other sums 
amounting to the sum of £2,200? — Well, I should say 
almost the entire of it to Mr. Byrne, I think two 
cheques — either two or three would represent the 
substance of the rest. 

5587. Now the whole of that expenditure of £2,200 
—at which date do you close that? — Well, I would 
close it in April 1866, to the best of my recollection, 
and I am pretty certain, too, about it. 



, sworn and examined. 

5588. Did you pay any large sum about April, 1866, 
—Yes. 

5589. How much then? — To the best of my recol- 
lection, I think it was in two cheques. Their amount- 
can be ascertained with accuracy ; but I am pretty 
close to it I think. £1,484, I think it was — close on 
£1,500. 

5590. And that was given to Mr. James Byrne? — 
That was given to Mr. Byrne, in I think, two cheques. 
I think so ; but the very figures can be ' ascertained, 
because they were cheques on the Hibernian Bank. 

5591. Did you ever get a return from him as to how 
he applied the money? — I did. 

5592. To whom then, according to the return, did he 
pay that money ?— Well I would desire to offer a little 
explanation in reference to that. Having consulted 
with some of the leading Liberal gentlemen of the place, 
I was strongly advised, — urgently advised — especially 
by his lordship the Roman Catholic bishop here, to 
carefully avoid anything whatever in the shape of undue 
interference with the liberty of election, in any shape 
or way, and to rely upon the exposition of my princi- 
ples, which were pretty well known. These were my 
instructions, very stringent, and very peremptory, in 
writing, to Mr. Tracy : and having giving him that 
cheque for £475, and having come down for the election, 
I left this town under the impression that not a shilling 
had been illegitimately applied, nor any illegitimate 
promise whatever made; and I believe now, that no 
promise ever was made. But in the month of March 
particularly, as well as I now recollect, letters began 
to come to me, some of them rather urgent, and 
numerous, from persons whose names I was barely 
acquainted with, men and humble voters making claims 
and asking for something. 1 in all eases referred these 
matters to Mr. Tracy for his advice on them. He told 
me to take no notice of them. Afterwards I received 
very urgent letters from gentlemen of superior position, 
who had been — particularly two of them — active 
friends of mine ; and the upshot of these letters was — 
all of which I destroyed long since ; I never kept them ; 
it is not my habit to keep letters and I kept none of 
these, not supposing that it would ever become the 
subject of investigation — having no such prospect, I 
preserved none of them, but I recollect the substance ; 
it was, that very urgent dissatisfaction was preserved 
by the people of Sligo at my not doing something for 
them. That was the tenor of them. Having got, I 
think, either two or three such letters as these, I 
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referred them to Mr. Tracy for his advice. I was 
rather indisposed to move in the matter ; but never- 
theless having seen a very urgent letter finally he came 
down at my I'equest, with Mr. Byrne, to see the 
writers of these letters and other gentlemen who had 
acted as my friends here, and to see what was to be 
done, and what was wanted. They returned to me 
stating that it was money that was required : and 
accordingly they came down and made such arrange- 
ments as they could. I said — “ do the best you can ; 
if anything is done it is wholly opposite to my instruc- 
tions at the time of the election. I never authorized 
it. I gave Mr. Tracy distinct directions to the very 
contrary ; but if any promises were made and that 
gentlemen have undergone engagements to me, I don’t 
see what course I have but to meet them.” And 
accordingly I gave cheques to the amount which Mr. 
Byrne represented to me was required. That’s the way. 

5593. To over .£1,400 1 — A little more, I think the 
payments were close upon .£1,500. 

5594. Did you understand that that sum was to be 
given to electors who had voted for you 1 — I most un- 
questionably did. I could not imagine otherwise, and 
for this reason, that I believed and was assured that 
everything X ever owed was paid. I could not bear 
the notion of owing anything, and I believed it was all 
settled for. I did "believe everything was settled for. 
I would not have allowed a matter to remain for a 
moment that I knew to be due. 

559-5. Was anything said to you of the number of 
persons to be so paid, and the sums they were to receive 
each ? — Not one word until the whole thing was settled 
here. Not a word beforehand to me — not a word. 

5596. Did you then ascertain how many had so 

received money ? — Well, as represented to me 

5597. As represented to you ? — I believe to the best 
of my recollection, ninety-seven. 

5598. How much each 1 — It varied ; I cannot 

5599. What was the largest sum?- — Well, I have 
a recollection ; I think that one voter got £40, and I 
do not recollect a higher sum than that to any person. 
Some got .£5, and some £15, and some £25 : 1 recollect 
they varied. But until all that was done here I 
did not know what was going to be done. I know 
there was a strong dissatisfaction ; and I formed the 
belief in my own mind — though in any communica- 
tion the language was most ambiguous, and I would 
not say designedly mystex-ious, but without intimating 
exactly what was meant— but my own common sense 
drew the conclusion that it was meant to be given to 
these people, and that they had nothing else to be 
dissatisfied about except at not getting it. And I was 
under the impression that the gentlemen who applied 
to me and made these representations — I was under the 
belief that they had entered into engagements. I now 
believe they never had — that they never made a pro- 
mise. I don’t believe that a promise was made ; bxxt 
I was led into the notion becaxxse you can well under- 
stand poor people here put a pressure on me and 
said “ we have behaved very generously ; we have 
exacted no terms ; we have voted according to our 
consciences, and it is a very bad thing not to give us 
something.” I can understand that, and I believe it 
was the truth. 

5600. Did you get from Mr. Byrne, or were you 
afterwards informed who were the persons in the town 
of Sligo, your supporters who distributed this money 
in April, 1866?— Yes. 

5601. Who were the gentlemen ? — I am sui-e it is 
quite unnecessary to say it is with the deepest dissatis- 
faction to my own mind that I make these statements ; 
but I know the obligation I am under, and I have no 
alternative. The obligation to the Commission 
amounts to my own obligation under which I speak. 
I cannot forbear, of course ; I must answer the 
questions ; it is very anno 3 'iug to have to do so, of 
course, but I must answer. Well, I can give the 
names of some ; I will not undertake to give the names 
of all ; but there is no difficulty about that for Mr. 
Byrne, I venture to say, will recollect them, though 

S 



I have not seen him since I was summoned. I don’t Fototh Dat. 
know if he is coming here. He is in Ballinasloe to- October 8. 
day. I conclude some of them will be able to tell who — 
are his colleagues and associates. Mr. Sergeant 

5602. As far as you remember now who were they i Armstrong- 
— Well, as far as I can recollect, there were Mr. James 

Kidd, Mr. Conroy. 

5603. Was that Maurice ? — Maurice Conroy, 

Martin Philips. 

5604. Was Michael Foley one of them? — I think 
not. I will not answer that as I cannot say. 

5605. Was Chrystal ? — No, I think not. I don’t 
know. T am trying to be accurate. 

5606. Perhaps some of those gentlemen will tell us ? 

— They will tell you the rest but I wish to give you 
as far as my mernoiy serves me. I have my own 
feelings on that subject. Mr. Petrie was one; Mr 
Harper Campbell was one as well as I recollect. 

There may have been others, and I believe were ’ 
but at the present moment I cannot recollect. But 
anyone can tell you. 

5607. Now James Doolan was examined here, and 
he says that he is a superannuated mail-coach guard, and 
that in that April he called on you at your house in 
Dublin, and made some demand about money, and 
that you made him a present of £20 by a cheque — do 
you remember that ? — Well, I shall tell you as far as I 
•recollect what occurred in reference to that. As 
to whether he was Doolan or Dolan, or what he was, 

I believed him to be an elector of the place at the time ; 
and I believed what was told to me that he was a mail- 
guard, and had no doubt that he was representing the 
truth. He came to me and told me that he was in 
deep distress and difficulties, arising from the pendency, 
as well as I remember, of a process against him, some- 
thing very peremptory ; that he had been a warm 
supporter of mine, and had voted for me, and that 
without the slightest expectation of ever getting any- 
thing ; and he put it entirely ad misericordiam. He 
said, “ I have acted generously towards* you, and am 
now in extreme difficulties ; and in fact if I were 
arrested, on any process of that sort issued against me 
I should forfeit my situation as mail-guard ; and will 
you see me ruined and in such an extremity ?” I gave 
him a cheque, I believe, for £20 ; I have no doubt he 
got it. I venture to think it mxxst have been a cheque 
on the Hibernian Bank, for I would not be likely to 
have had so much money lying in my drawer. But I 
most distinctly gave him that as a piece of charity ; I 
yielded to the man’s earnest solicitations. I endeav- 
oured to postpone the matter, at all events, in order 
that I might see Mr. Tracy on the subject, and have 
some conference about it ; but the man was very 
urgent and stated that the thing was absolutely neces- 
sai-y, and that he did not know the moment he would 
be in difficulty ; and I gave him the money. I have 
no doubt I gave him the money. 

5608. Do you remember saying to James Doolan 
that your fi-iends were now in Sligo settling matters ? 

— I think so. My i-ecollection is, that it was after I 
had sent Mr. Byrne and Mr. Tracy to Sligo that he 
called upon me, or about that time ; and it may have 
been that they were actually there at the moment. 

I really cannot now say ; but it was about the same 
epoch ; and I recollect stating that I really could not 
give him any money, and I endeavoxu-ed to avoid 
giving him any money. 

5609. Mr. Tracy, I believe, is not now in Ireland ! 

— I am sorry to hear that he is not ; but I believe he 
left it on matters wholly xmconnected with the Sligo 
election. 

5610. The Chief Commissioner. — I have no doubt 
at all about that. 

Witness. — I am sure that if he were here he would 
tell yoxx whatever he knew. 

5611. Did you give any money to any other elector 
but Dolan ? — Never, to my recollection, for anything 
connected with his vote at all. I must be very par- 
ticular. As soon as it was asceitained that I- was 
about to be a candidate here, the Conservative local 

P 
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press, of course, wrote such articles and such stric- 
tures as they thought judicious and fit, having regard 
to the circumstances of my candidature. Mr. O’Farrell, 
of the Sligo Champion, very warmly espoused my 
cause and my views ; and 1 have no doubt that many 
articles appeared in his paper which he would not 
have gone to the trouble of, but upon my account ; 
and he was a warm personal friend. I made him a 
present ; but it was no more with the idea of in- 
fluencing his vote, or in the slightest degree of affect- 
ing his mind, than any other transaction in the world 
could be — it had nothing whatever to do with it. I 
gave him the very small sum of ,£25. I have men- 
tioned this matter, and I felt great reluctance in 
doing it ; but I know I am not to suppress anything 
which might have any possible bearing on the present 
subject of inquiry. X also gave him a loan, and he 
insisted him self on giving his promissory note for it. 
I did not want it ; but he would not take it otherwise 
than as a loan. That promissory note I hold, but I 
don’t intend to make him pay a penny of it, although 
he insisted on becoming responsible. I say it had 
nothing to do with influencing his vote, for he was a 
warm and anxious supporter of mine. 

5612. Were these the only cases in which money 
passed between you personally and electors ? — I have 
not the slightest recollection, though there were num- 
berless applications. People came to me in Dublin, 
and in a very peremptory way some of them, without 
exactly stating what they wanted ; but, from their 
manners, and gestures, and intimations, I could per- 
fectly understand what they wanted ; and in all cases, 
they not putting their case upon any ground of the 
immediate pressure of poverty, I never yielded to 
them, and I never gave anything. 

5613. Was there any application of that nature 
after the settlement of 1866 ? — Certainly. 

5614. After that ? — Y es. 

5615. And from these ninety-seven men that were 
I )a id ? — I think not. Well, I have no doubt that they 
were paid, because if I can be certain of anything in 
the world it is, that the gentlemen who got my money 
never kept a single sixpence of it. 

5616. You knew them to be your supporters 1 — 
Yes, I did. However, I had not known Sligo before; 
and though I had canvassed the entire Liberal con- 
stituency, I have but a very partial recollection of 
some of them. Two, in particular, I recollect very 
well, came on more occasions than one in a very 
peremptory manner, but I declined to have anything 
to do with them. 

5617. There was mentioned a party of five, .called 
in the course of the inquiry by the witnesses, “the 
aggrieved party,” namely, Harte, Moran, Hunt, 
Magrath. I am uncertain whether Thady Kilgallon 
was one of them or not. Some of these men it is 
stated, were promised £50 a pie<pe ? — -Never by me ; 
never- by any person by, my authority. I never made 
the slightest promise nor held out the slightest induce- 
ment to any man, woman, or child, in this place to 
expect aid from me. On the contrary, the only case 
of a direct suggestion to me that occurred in the whole 
course of my canvass was this. I should say that I 
was met in the most generous way. Instead of any 
reluctance to accept my pledge I was met in the most 
open and warm-hearted manner by the Liberal party 
generally, and the only single occasion was this,— and 
I now neither recollect the precise position in the 
town, for it was the first day I was going through it, 
nor the individual, and I doubt if 1 should know him 
if I saw him. But I was canvassing in the usual way, 
requesting the honour of his support. I was accom- 
panied by a few gentlemen of the town who were good 
enough to, come with me as an introduction. He 
asked me to come into a little parlour, for he had not 
a shop, and he . closed the door and said that on a 
former election— by which I believe he referred to 
Mr. Sadlier’s time ; I -chink he did not name it, but he 
clearly referred to it— -he put his hand on the chimney- 
pieqe and said there was. a £50 note put. there and 



another £50 note put on the top of it at that time, 
and “ What I said was,” he said, “ if there was an- 
other £50 put there I would not vote for you.” “ Sir-,” 
said I, “if you mean to insinuate that you would get 
anything from me I would not give you one shilling to 
be returned for the borough of Sligo with that object,” 
and I turned round and walked out of the place. That 
was the only instance of any direct overture to me 
during the whole of my canvass ; that was the answer 
I gave ; and neither directly nor indirectly did I ever 
hold out the slightest hope to any person that they 
would be one shilling the better of me in consequence 
of my candidature. 

5618. Did you mention that man’s name? — I can- 
not recollect it. 

5619. Do you know in what street he lives ? — - 
prefaced what I said by stating the fact that I cannot 
recollect. I know it was a small house and a small 
hall, and he appeared to be in no sort of business or 
trade, but to be of some other way of life ; an liumble- 
looking man. I doubt if I would know him. 

5620. I have mentioned these five that called them- 
selves the “ aggrieved party ” ? — They never had the 
slightest promise from me. 

5621. Did any of them apply to you about the £50 ! 
— There are two that I think I could identify, and 
that I take now to be Moran and Magrath. I will 
not be positive. If there be any difficulty I would 
like to see them. 

5622. I may mention that these men said that they 
were afterwards offered £20 at the settlement, and that 
they refused to take it? — I know nothing whatever about 
that. I know nothingwhatever aboutwhat was done on 
the subject, save whatwas afterwards represented to me. 

5623. He said he refused to take it because they 
had been promised £50 — I want to know what any 
of these men, or the two that you took to be Moran 
and Magrath said to you at any time ? — The substance 
of it was this — of course their visit was unexpected — 
I was engaged upon some professional matter, possibly, 
in my study, when they came in in an abrupt and not 
very courteous way, and they said, “ Arn’t you going 
to settle, or give us satisfaction ?” or words to that 
effect, that clearly indicated that they wanted money. 
I said that I would certainly give them nothing what- 
ever ; that I had put my affairs into the hands of two 
gentlemen whom I had sent down, and that I could 
not interfere with them in any sort of way. But they 
never alleged any promise nor pretended anything of 
the sort ; nor there never was, 

5624. Was that after you had put youi- affair's into 
the hands of the two gentlemen, or was it before you 
paid a visit to Sligo that spring, or was it after you 
paid that visit to Sligo ? — Oh, it was before it. 

5625. Before ?■ — I think so. 

5626. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — It is stated that 
you came down to some dinner at the Imperial Hotel, 
and it appears in evidence that it was shortly befdre 
that? — Arc! that’s wlrat I believe what I am stating. 
My impression is, that they were in town twice with 
me — that’s my impression ; but at least one visit of 
these men was just, at of after the time. Messrs. 
Byrne and Tracy were here or had just returned— I 
cannot say which. 

5627. Did you ever get a letter from a man/called 
Michael Hunt, said to be one of those five men, claiming 
£250 or £300? — Oh, never, never got any claim 
whatever in writing from any man. No man ever 
named a figure to me— a sum of money. I got a 
great many letters, written in a hand which I really 
never could read, from a poor fellow of the name of 
Hunt — but he is not this Michael Hunt at all— never 
asking money, but always congratulating me on being 
member for the borough, and saying that he was a 
great friend of mine ; and he latterly became very 
lengthened in his correspondence, and the handwriting 
so bad that I could not read it ; but there never was 
any demand of money. 

5628. Except these things which you understood to be 
demands, and which led to the settlement ?— Olr, of course. 
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< 5629. It was said that you put this settlement in the 

hands of two gentlemen ; were they any one of these, James 
Kidd, Michael Conroy, or Martin Phillips 1 — No ; the 
two gentlemen I refer to are Mr. Byrne and Mr. 
Tracy. I sent them down. I consulted Mr. Tracy, 
and said— “ Here are these urgent letters ; what’s the 
meaning of them ?” I said— “ It is perfectly plain to 
my mind that you must go down and see about the 
meaning of those letters and the next thing I heard 
was that this arrangement was come to ; and though 
they never told me — no one told me, and I now believe 
there never was a promise made to any man to induce 
him to vote, that I firmly believe— nevertheless, at 
that time, from the urgency of the letters I received, I 
was under a different impression ; and I considered in 
my own mind that if these gentlemen had, wisely or 
unwisely, made themselves responsible, either by 
having beforehand put then- hands into their pockets, 
or by having made promises, I had no alternative but 
not to leave them in a difficulty. 

5630. Mr. Commissioner Brace. — At the time when 
you were communicated with, with regard to the 
complaints and matters which brought forward this 
settlement, did you hear anything that led you to 
believe that though there was no promise given, there 
was an understanding that money should be paid ? — 
Never ; on the contrary. 

5631. I am speaking, you know, of long subsequent 
to the election, in March or April afterwards ?— I have 
always heard that there never were promises. 

5632. But there may have been an understanding ? 
I never heard that there was — that is, an under- 
standing in which both minds concurred. I can well 
understand that poor people about the town would 
expect something, as they got it according to all 
accounts on former occasions from Mr. Sadlier, as I 
heard ; but beyond that I believe that no gentleman 
who espoused my cause in town had any under- 
standing -with any of them. I have no reason to 
think it. 

5633. When these applications were made to you 
in March did you consult any of your principal sup- 
porters in Sligo? — Well, I considered that the two 
gentlemen who wrote these urgent letters were im- 
portant supporters, and I rank them amongst my 
principal supporters ; and I instructed Messrs. Byrne 
and Tracy to see the other gentlemen whose names I 
have given you and to consult generally. 

5634. Who were these two gentlemen whom you 
refer to ? — From whom I received the urgent letters — 
they were Mr. Phillips and Mr. Petrie, I really think 
there were two or three letters of Mr. Phillips, certainly 
two ; and there was one jointly signed by Mr. Petrie 
and Mr. Phillips. 

5635. Was there any representation or statement 

made to you by Mr. Petrie or Mr. Phillips, that some 
months after the contested election a certain class of 
the Sligo voters expected to get something?— Never 
further than these letters contained. It was the first 
I heard of it. . 

5636. Do you remember what was in these letters ; 
what were the contents of them or the substance of 
them?— To this effect that there was a strong feeling 
of dissatisfaction, and that people were complaining, 
and that sort of general language — perfectly general 
language. 

5637. In a mysterious way?— Well, now a man of 
intelligence could draw his own inference. I had no 
difficulty in drawing mine. 

5638. Did they say in these letters that the people 
of Sligo did not think they were treated as they used 
to be? — No, there was no reference to anything former 
whatever — certainly not. 

5639. But that they were badly treated ? — That was 
the substance. 

5640. The applications to you did not commence 
until the time you have mentioned, namely March ? — 
I believe not. I am pretty certain they did not. I 
would recollect it. 

5641. There was no reference to money having 
S 



been received on the other side ? — Not any, the slight- Fourth Dat. 
est allusion to anything of the sort. In fact I never — 

heard of such a thing. I have no imputation to make 

on the subject. I did not mix myself up with such a Mr. Sergeant 
matter at all. There were no such statements in any Armstrong, 
letters to me. You know at an election you hear that 
there is money going — various rumours, which I let 
in at one ear and out at the other. 

5642. The Chief Commissioner. — How did you ascer- 
tain the sum for which you gave the cheques to Mr. 
j3y rne ? — It was in writing — put down in writing. 

5643. From Sligo ? — It was in writing. 

5644. I want to know why you gave that exact 

sum ? — I don’t understand 

5645. The £1,420? — Whatever the tot came to. 

5646. I want to k now by what calculations that 
was ascertained to be the correct sum which you 
were to send to Sligo ? — The sums that these gentlemen 
had ascertained amongst themselves, as I understood, 
would be satisfactory to the men who were to get 
them. 

5647. That is the sums that your Sligo friends 
agreed ought to be paid? — Precisely. I understood 
that Mr. Byrne and Mr. Tracy met these gentlemen, - 
and that they considered what was best to be done, 
and that they arrived at that tot ; and I was under 
the impression — though it was never represented to . 
me, and I don’t now believe that they had promised or 
ever crave a penny out of their own pockets, and I hope 
they never did — that they had made themselves respon- 
sible in some way or other ; now I believe they had 
not, and I would not leave them in the lurch, be the 
consequences what they might. There is another very 
small matter which I don’t know whether, under this 
thin" of telling the whole truth, I should mention — it 

is a very small matter, a mere matter of personal con- 
fidence. I was told that one of the voters was liesita- 
tating very much as to whom he would give his vote 
to at the election ; and that his little son, not more 
than nine or ten years of age, said to the father — I 
was told he said it — in a very animated way, “ Father, 
mother is looking down from heaven at you ; vote for 
your country and the Sergeant and the man imme- 
diately said, “ I will vote for Armstrong.” I sent the 
little boy a locket with a small likeness of myself in 
it, in an attitude of speaking with my hand up, as I was 
speaking in the Court-house here, as I had had struck 
off. The child afterwards wrote me a letter of thanks, 
in which he stated that his father was very poor and 
in great want, and asked if he could get some school- 
in" ; and I gave a few pounds — I think £4 a year — 
and promised to have him put to school. It was a 
mere bagatelle, and had nothing whatever to do with 
the vote. 

5648. The two cheques amounted to £1,400 odd ? — 

That’s my recollection. 

5649. The original cheque to Mr. Tracy amounted 
to £475 ? — Yes. That £1,400 was after the election. 

Then there was another ; I have it down here. I 
stated that there was £2,200. 

5650. I want to know about the difference? — The 
way I put it down — here is my calculation now. The 
return of expenses that I made to the Mayor of course 
is forthcoming — I only speak from memory. I should 
sav that I never read these things. I never troubled 
myself about reading them ; I knew I was liable to 
pay them. I never went into details ; I had my 
reasons for that. I had the highest reliance on the 
personal honour and friendship of Mr. Tracy, and 
never taxed nor scrutinized his account. I never did, 
and would not do it. He offered to furnish an account, 
but I declined. I said, “ If £475 is paid to yourself 
and Mr. Gethin, and the other solicitor, it appears 
to me to be very extraordinary if I look into the 
account ; I won’t do it and I never did. Then Mr. 

Byrne, with a view to settling the expenses of the 
election, got a cheque amounting to — to my recollec- 
tion, and I speak from recollection — I know it is 
less than £300, and I put it down here at £286 ; my 
cheque-book will show the - very figure. That £475 
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I'ouktu day. and £286 were what may be called the election ex- 
Octob~r 8 P enses - That £47 5, 1 rather think, we returned, but 
C ° er ' there were other matters. What they were I really 
Mr. Sergeant cannot tell, because Mr. Byrne is my brother-in-law 
Armstrong. — he is married to Mrs. Armstrong’s sister — and I 

scrutinized nothing in his account, but took his word 
for everything. In fact, I scrutinized nothing, but was 
resolved, when I was left under the impression that 
gentlemen whom I met as strangers, and who warmly 
espoused my cause here, and with whom I formed great 
and warm friendships, had either actually paid or 
promised money, I was determined that they should 
not be at a loss, though it was in the very teeth of my 
express instructions to Mr. Tracy ; and I left Sligo be- 
lieving that I left it as clean and as pure from cor- 
ruption as ever any man left a borough going to 
Dublin. 

■5651. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — These two sums 
of £475 and £286 I understand you to include in the 
expenses of the election ? — They represent the expenses. 
As I understand, about £486 was returned to the 
Mayor, but there were other matters. You are bound 
to make the return to the Mayor at a certain time. 

I understood from Mr. Byrne, in general terms, after 
he did his best to make up the account and return it 
truly to the Mayor, according to the best of his calcu- 
lation, some other claims came in, which I was not the 
least astonished at, and which I honoured at once, and 
felt no difficulty about. 

5652. You talked about voters coming in after the 
settlement in a peremptory .manner 1 — Who came 
after I had given this authority to Mr. Byrne and Mr. 
Tracy to go down and see what it was all about. 

5653. Could you give me any idea of the names of 

those persons that came ? — Only two that I recollect 
upon that occasion — I speak in reference to what the 
Chief Cemmissioner was pleased to call the “ill- 
used 

5654. The “aggrieved party” was what they called 
themselves 1 — Well, I think only two of these ever 
came ; but poor men, that I did not know at all, used 
occasionally to present themselves at my house. For 
instance, a very poor man came, almost in the rank of 
a beggarman — a labouring man — who said he shouted 
for me in Sligo, and that he was going to Liver- 
pool, and asked me, for God’s sake, to give him some 
relief, and I put my hand in my pocket and gave him 
£1. I don’t know his name. 

5655. Did you know whether he was a voter or not ? 
— I am sure not ; I am certain he was not, for he was 
in the rank of a poor beggarman. I don’t know 
whether he came from Sligo or not either. 

5656. I do not know if I understand you to say that 
the two voters came at the .time you put your affairs 
into the hands of Mr. Byrne and Mr. Tracy ? — After I 
had done so. 

5657. I understood you before to have said that 
after that you had a good many persons who came and 
made peremptory demands — pressed for money! — Well, 

I would be wrong in saying “ after that,” if 1 said so. 

I don’t say that a good many came. I recollect a 
respectable looking lady called — I cannot tell her 
name — accompanied by a younger lady, and they said 
that they had some sort of house of refreshments in the 
town, and that a number of glasses and tumblers were 
broken and never paid for. I said that really I could 
not notice such a thing. She said that she had a 
daughter in town sick, and that she would be very 
much obliged to me for £10 ; I said I could not listen 
to it at all. No, I don’t say “after that.” I don’t 
recollect any peremptory applications ; in fact, I never 
heard of anything of a formidable — I mean of an un- 
pleasant kind — but these two gentlewomen who came 
and presented themselves in a very forward way, as if 
they had some right ; and, in reference to that, I would 
wish to say, in reference to what are called the 
“ aggrieved party,” that I never heard the expression 
until the Chief Commissioner mentioned it ; and I 
recollect the party that, I believe, are referred to. I 
heard that there were five or six men who were not 



coming down to vote, and I went up to the shop of one 
of them, appealed to him, and requested him to come 
down and vote, saying, it was still important, and that 
they were required ; and without the slightest induce- 
ment but my simple request, in the most off-hand and, 
as it struck me at the time, generous manner, he col- 
lected the others and we marched down, two abreast, 
myself escorting them as a sort of sergeant’s guard. 
They all happened to vote together, and they voted for 
me. The voters on the other side were getting thin at 
the time ; and these six, all at the same time, created 
such an impression, that I dare say the men thought 
they ought to get something particular for it in then- 
own minds. Beyond that, there was not the slightest 
foundation for it. 

5658. The Chief Commissioner. — You paid no money 
for a mob, Sergeant? — I told you that I never read what 
Mr. Tracy did with the money ; and I do believe there 
may have been to a certain extent, but I never was 
aware of it ; and this I must say, that if there was a 
mob they never behaved like one, for there never was 
a stone thrown in the town, nor window broken, nor 
offensive word used to man while I was in it ; and I 
have no reason to think that there was any mob save 
for the just purpose of preventing my supporters from 
being earned away at night ; and I believe it was for 
that purpose ; I think Mr. Tracy told me so ; but I be- 
lieve that to be quite a legitimate purpose. 

5659. Were they called “ watchers ” ? — Watchmen, 
and I was informed that while I was sleeping comfort- 
ably in bed, these poor fellows were up all night to pre- 
vent my men from being carried away. I know one 
case in which I was obliged myself to go out to a house 
where one of my supporters was a prisoner-, and I, my- 
self in person, went in with three or four gentlemen, my 
supporters, and released him from the fellows who had 
him in custody, and brought him to the poll. 

5660. Mr. CommissionerBruce. — Was there any vio- 
lence on the other side? — I understand there was no 
shadow of violence in the town. The only thing ap- 
proaching to violence was an inclination to offer insult 
in words which might have ripened into action towards 
a highly respectable gentleman, a Conservative of this 
place. I happened to overhear it, and made an appeal 
to the men and said, “ you are no friends of mine if you 
do such a thing — don’t presume to insult him ; ” and 
finding that they were irritated I said, “ I want to 
make a speech to you,” and took them off to a different 
part of the town, and made a spee'ch to them, and the 
whole thing was soon perfectly quiet. There never was 
a policeman brought into the town, nor were there win- 
dows broken, nor any mobbing whatever. There was 
an attempt, in this court, to prevent one man, that it 
was known, from popular rumour, would vote against 
me from doing so. My supporters were very anxious 
that he should vote for me, and thought that if he con- 
sulted the dictates of his own conscience, he ought to do 
so. There was a very violent screaming of people in 
coui-t — of the better class of people — to prevent him. I 
got on the table myself, and entreated them to allow the 
man to exercise his vote freely. They did so — the 
clamour- subsided, and he voted for the other side. I 
saw no violence whatever ; there was none. 

5661. Have you any reason to suppose that there was 
any other money spent by any person in your behalf, at 
that election ? — Not one farthing. I don’t believe that 
directly or indirectly any body of men or any indivi- 
dual ever gave one sixpence ; I would not allow it. If 
I thought there was any gentleman a pound note out of 
pocket I would pay him to-morrow, no matter what the 
consequence, or what the law might be. 

5662. The Chief Commissioner. — In reference to 
anything you have seen in the evidence, and know 
yourself about the election, do you -wish to say 
anything further now to us? — Well, Mr. Com- 
missioner, in reference to some of the evidence I 
read coming down in the train yesterday — so much of 
it as appeared in the Mail, and Post, and Irish Times — 
the record is not very ample, not perhaps quite full, 
and I know nothing of what occurred yesterday ; 
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therefore, if there be any matter that you think my 
attention ought to be directed to, I shall feel obliged by 
your doing so, as I am not in a position to recapitu- 
late it. 

5663. I have mentioned to you the case of Doolin, 
the mail-guard ? — And I have told you that I had no 
object whatever in conciliating the man. I didn’t 
care anything about him ; the election was long gone 
by at the time. 

5664. There was nothing that occurred yesterday in 
reference to your election that we have not directed 
your attention to ? — Very well. 

5665. Several electors were examined, who deposed 
that they got either £15 or £20 ; and the names of 
others wore mentioned who stated that they got either 
£15 or £20 at your election ? — I cannot doubt that, 
because I know that the gentlemen got the money from 
me, and are utterly incapable of appropriating one 
single sixpence of it. Of course, they got it to do the 
best they could. 

5666. That is the only matter connected with your 
election referred to yesterday, and in reference to that 
we have examined you ? — And I don’t recollect any- 
thin 0, in connexion with the other evidence — nothing 
occurs to me at the present moment. In matters so 
full of detail, and covering such a period of time, it is 
hard to recollect. 

5667. The Chief Commissioner. — If you wish, 
Sergeant Armstrong, to make any other reference to the 
election, we will be most happy to hear you. 



5668. Sergeant Armstrong. — I wish to make this 
observation, that, in addition to explaining my political 
views, and how I intended to act if elected, as I thought 
it very natural, and becoming, and necessary to do, I 
applied to the bishop — the bishop of the place here. I 
had the advantage of his lordship’s cordial support, 
but it was accompanied by his urgent advice to 
me — and I think I referred to this before, not to 
him by name — to take care to avoid anything in the 
shape of illegitimate expenditure. I communicated 
that, in the most marked way, at any meetings which 
took place amongst my friends. I never had a com- 
mittee, it is right to say. I never had agents ; I 
appointed nobody. Gentlemen used to meet kindly, 
and consider over matters ; but there was no com- 
mitttee, and no agent, but Mr. Tracy and my expense 
agent, none whatever. I communicated that ; and, as 
I said before, I left Sligo, believing in my heart that 
not a promise had been made to any man, and that no 
man got an unfair shilling, and that it was perfectly 
understood that poor fellows who were up all night to 
look after mobs, and see that they did not carry off 
my voters, ought to be paid. I thought that was 
perfectly fair, and that the election could not be 
carried on otherwise. 

5669. The Chief Commissioner. — The Commis- 
sioners do not require your further attendance at 
present, Sergeant Armstrong. Sergeant Armstrong 
intimated liis readiness to attend again when required, 
and then withdrew. 



The Mayor of Sligo was sworn and examined. 



5670. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you hand us 
in a copy of the registry, with the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics marked on it, and the way they voted 
at the last election ; and also the electors who did not 
vote, divided into Conservatives and Liberals ; and 



also showing the Protestants who voted for Captain 
Flanagan and the Roman Catholics who voted for 
Major Knox, truly returned?— Yes. 

5671. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You made out 
the list from your knowledge of the borough ? — Yes. 



Martin Phillips sw 

5672. The Chief Commissioner. — Were you a sup- 
porter of Sergeant Armstrong at his election? — I was. 

5673. Did you after that election get any money to 
distribute among voters ? — I did. 

5674. In April, 1866 ? — I did. 

5675. How much did you get ? — I think about £1 80. 

5676. Who gave you the money? — Mr. Harper 
Campbell. 

5677. What did he tell you to do with it ? — He did 
not tell me to do anything with it ; I knew what 
to do with it without getting any instructions from 
him. 

5678. How did you know? — Well, a number of 
gentlemen were engaged to assist in the election for the 
return of Sergeant Armstrong. Mr. Harper Campbell 
was one of them, and I received the money from him. 

5679. Did you know you were to get it ? — I did. 

5680. How did you know you were to get it? — I 
met Mr. Tracy and Mr. Byrne at the hotel, and on 
that occasion there were present Mr. Harper Camp- 
bell, and I think twelve or fourteen other gentlemen. 
There was a sum named for each gentleman to dis- 
tribute. 

5681. Was there any list of electors there ? — I don’t 
think there was a list. 

5682. Did you get any list of your men to be paid? — 

I made out a list ; I don’t know whether I gave it in or 
not. 

5683. Of how many? — I cannot say whether there 
were thirteen or seventeen — not less than thirteen or 
more than seventeen. 

5684. Give the names of those thirteen or seventeen 

as far as you remember? — I may perhaps forget some 
of them, but as well as my memory serves me, Peter 
Cunningham 

5685. Have you that list ? — No, I have no list. 

5686. Go on and give their names ? — Peter Cun- 



om and examined. 

ningliam, John M'Gouldrick, Felix Derliam, Denis 
Rooney, Patrick ColRry, James Leonard, Paddy 
Barry, John Cairns, a man named M‘Hugh ; I really 
don’t know his Christian name ; he lives in the neigh- 
bourhood of the courthouse ; a man named Hickey, 
and Pat. O’Brien. There may be others, and I am sure 
there are, but I can’t call them to mind. 

5687. How did you happen to have these men on 
your list ? — They called on me after the election and 
made statements to me. 

5688. How soon after the election? — Well, perhaps 
it may have been two or three months after the election. 
They repeatedly called afterwards. 

5689. And made statements? — And represented to 
me that having lost by having voted for Sergeant Arm- 
strong, made enemies for themselves in business, and 
lost employment as tradesmen ; and as I had strongly 
recommended them and urged them to vote for 
Sergeant Armstrong, and as they did vote, I was 
bound to make them some remuneration. 

5690. Did you think you were bound to make them 
some remuneration ? — I was not bound by any pro- 
mise to do so. 

5691. Did you think you were bound in honour ? 
— Well, I don’t think I was. I think if I had not 
made them, that in honour or principle I could hardly 
have suffered in any way. 

5692. Was any sum mentioned between you and 
them that you were to get ?— No sum whatever. 

5693. How did you arrange the sums that your 
committee paid these men? — According to circum- 
stances. According to the position in life in which 
they were, and the injury that I considered they 
suffered by having voted for Sergeant Armstrong. 

5694. Did you afterwards pay all these men ? — I did. 

5695. What sums did you pay them ? — I paid some 
of them £20. 



Fourth Day. 
October 8. 

Mr. Sergeant 
Armstrong. 



The Mayor of 
Sligo. 



Martin 

Phillips. 
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Fourth Day. ' 5696. To whom clid you pay >£201 — To Peter Cun- 
„ R ningham. Some of them £15 — most of the others 
C ..° e ' ’ £15 ; to some I paid £10, and . so on. 

Martin 5697. Did you, at a meeting of the Sergeant’s sup- 

Phjllips. porters, i mention the sums that in your opinion 

those men ought to get ? — I might have mentioned 
it. I hardly recollect having done so. 

5698. Don’t you think it likely that you did? — 
The sums that these men should get was a subject 
of conversation, and' very likely I may have given 
an opinion that certain sums should be given to certain 
individuals. 

5699. Had you ever paid money similarly before ? — 
Never. 

5700. Had you ever given any money to any 
elector ? — Never. I might have on one occasion. 

I think I assisted, or had something to do with giving 
£6 for a municipal vote. I think I was some way con- 
nected with it, either in accepting the money for the 
voter, or I think I had something to do with it ; 
but in no other way had I ever been connected with an 
election. 

5701. You mean a vote for the election of an alder- 
man? — A member of the Town Council. 

5702. Did any money besides that pass through 
your hands ?— No other money but the sums I have 
mentioned. 

5703. Did any money go through your hands at the 
last election? — Not a penny. I used some of that 
£180 that I mentioned to you for other purposes as well. 

5704. What other purposes ? — There was an attack 
made on the house of a Mr. Irwin, who lives on the 
mail-coach road, a very feeble gentleman who was 
then one of the electors. Lest an effort might be 
made during the night previous to the election to 
take him away, I paid a sum of money for the 
defence of the house and to • prevent Mr. Irwin 
from being taken away. 

5705. How much did you pay ? — I hardly recollect 
the sum I paid. 

5706. Was it £20 ? — Not so much as that. It was 
not £10. 

5707. Did you pay it to a number ? — To one to be 
distributed amongst the men. 

5708. Who was the man to whom you paid it? — He 
was a servant of Mr. Irwin. 

5709. What is his name? — Well, I am not very 
certain about his name, but I think it was Mar-ley. 
Within the last two days his mother showed me a 
letter she had received from him in America, and I 
think the name was Marley. 

5710. You know Michael Hunt ? — I do. 

5711. Did you get £20 for him ?— Yes. 

5712. Why was £20 got for him? — Well, it was 
considered that he would be hardly satisfied with less. 

5713. Had he made application for it before he got 
the £20 — to you ? — No, not to me, unless in this way, 
that he had five or six voters in his house, and that 
it was considered, about three o’clock on the day of 
the election, that the polling of these six voters would 
be of the utmost importance to Sergeant Armstrong ; 
and I was requested by a number of neighbours and 
friends of the Sergeant to call at Hunt’s house, and I 
did so. 

5714. Were these John Hart ? — Yes, he was 

one of them. 

5715. James Moran, John Nugent, and Michael 
Hunt. Who was the fifth man ? — Dominic Hunt. 

5716. What relation is he to Michael Hunt ? — 
Brother-in-law. 

5717. When you went up to the house on that day, 
the polling day of the Sergeant’s election, what occurred 
between you and these five men ? — The five men, as 
well as I can recollect, must have been aware — I was 
going to mention to you, that I think they were in 
the house. 

5718. Did you know beforehand that these five 
men were going together ? — I had reason to think that 
they were ; it was generally believed through the town 
that they were. 



5719. Go on ? — I went to Hunt’s house. They were 
drinking brandy. There was a bottle of brandy before 
the number of men whose names I have mentioned to 
you, on the table. I was urging them very strongly,: 
and recommending them as well as I could, to give 
their votes to. the Sergeant. They were rather re- 
luctant to do what I asked them. They spoke plainly 
to me enough about terms, and told me there was 
a very large sum offered to them from the other side. 

5720. From Mr. Macdonogh’s side? — Yes. I 
reasoned with them, and told them their sympathies 
should lie in favour of the popular candidate. They 
were disposed to come to business. 

5721. What do you mean by “ coming to business V’ 
— That is, to speak of pounds, shillings, and pence. 

5722. Yes; goon, Mr. Phillips? — One of the par- 
ties took me into an adjoining hall, and put his hand 
into his pocket, and took out a fist full of coins — 
I don’t know what the coins were, but I think they 
were mixed silver and copper — and took his oath that 
a certain gentleman in town had offered him half 
notes for £300. 

5723. Who was the certain gentleman he named? 
— Am I called on to mention his name ? 

5724. You must? — Mr. Henry Lyons. I am sorry 
to be obliged to mention his name. He offered, him 
half notes for £300. 

5725. Who was the man .that told you that ? — 
James Moran. 

5726. Go on? — -And that if he was asked to vote 
for the Sergeant for less than that, it would be an 
injury to him ; and that if I deceived him in any 
way, he would never forgive me. 

5727. I suppose you understood that the £300 was 
for five votes? — No; there were to be six votes 
for the £300. 

5728. Who was the sixth man? — I am not at 
liberty. I can only guess. He did not mention to me. 

5729. The sixth man ? — The sixth ; but the sixth 
was talked of by the others in the house. 

5730. What was the name ? — Mr. Thady Kilgallon. 
I don’t know whether he was the man he meant or 
not. 

5731. But at all events he was talked of in the 
house ? — Yes. 

5732. When Moran mentioned that Mr. Lyons 
offered £300 for the six votes, what did you say ? — I 
put up my hand, and said, I .can’t speak to you about 
money ; I shall make no offer or promise ; unless you 
come and act with the Sergeant without promise 
I shall leave the house. I did leave the house. 

5733. Did you tell him: to go and vote for Sergeant 
Armstrong ? — I did ; I recommended him strongly. 

5734. Did you say, “ go now and give your vote ” ? 
— I recommended him as strong as I possibly could to 
go and vote for the Sergeant. 

5735. After he mentioned about the money ? — I 
might have done so after he mentioned about the 
money. I think I left him very abruptly after he 
mentioned to me that £300 had been offered for six 
votes. 

5736. Look here — did you tell him you would not 
give him a penny ? — I did. 

5737. And that it was illegal to offer it ?— I did not 
speak of the illegality of it, but I said I would not 
make him a promise or give him a penny. 

5738. Did you tell him to go and vote? — I did. 

5739. And were you smiling, at him . the way you 
are smiling now at the court ? — I have no reason to do 
anything but smile now, sir, and I would have smiled 
then. 

5740. Were you looking at him plainly and telling 
him to go ancl vote? — Well, at the election time 
people look as plainly as they can, if they want to coax 
people to do things they are not inclined to do. 

574-1. You have heard some of them examined ? — I 
did not hear their names. 

5742. You heard about what some of the five men 
swore ?— I heard that Hunt was leaning very, heavily 
on me, but I pay no attention to it. 
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5743. Never mind tliatl — I thought you were 
alluding to that. 

5744. When you were getting the money that was 
to be distributed after the election, did you get £20 
for Michael Hunt 1 ? — I did intend to give him £20. 

5745. Twenty pounds for James Moran ? — I did. 

5746. Twenty pounds for JohnHarte? — I did. 

5747. Twenty pounds for Magrath? — I did. 

57 48. Twenty pounds for Dominic Hunt ? — I did. 

5749. And twenty pounds for Thady Kilgallon 1— 
No, I could not take him in, because his name was 
not mentioned to me. 

5750. Not to you ? — I had no list. 

5751. Then you got £100 out of £180 for these five 
men ? — I think so. 

5752. You are not sure of it? — Well, I am pretty 
sure of it. 

5753. Did you get that £100 for them, because you 
had canvassed them, and asked them to vote for the 
Sergeant? — No, I did not. 

5754. You did not ? — Not because I asked them to 
vote. 

5755. Why did you get the £100 for the five men 
of the “ aggrieved party ” ? — Because the number of 
persons near town who were to get money was divided. 
There were gentlemen present at this meeting. 

5756. Who were the gentlemen? — Shall I mention 
their names ? 

5757. Certainly ? — Mr. Harper Campbell, Mr. 
James Kidd, Mr. William Petrie, Mr. Daniel Magill, 
Mr. Maurice Conroy, Mr. Patrick Keighron — I think 
there may have been others present. 

5758. Now, did you return any other voters to be 
paid £20 except those five men ? — I don’t recollect. 

5759. What did you return the others to get? — I 
returned them to get from £15 to £10 ; and I was to 
exercise my own judgment as well as the rest of the other 
gentlemen who were to act in distributing that money. 

5760. You were to have the same control in dis- 
tributing the money? — That was the arrangement 
made between those who were engaged in the distri- 
bution of the money. 

5761. Now, do you mean to convey to the court 
that these five men who had suffered most and lost 
most, as you say, lost a penny by the transaction? — I 
had reason to suspect that an offer of £300 had been 
made to them ; and I thought that their voting for 
Sergeant Armstrong deprived them of that £300. 

5762. Is that the loss to which you referred on 
making compensation to them and giving them £100 ? 
—Well, that might be an item in the loss. 

5763. An item in the loss? — Yes. 

5764. That is, they having lost £300 you thought 
you. would give them £100, is that what you mean? — 
That is what I mean. 

5765. Did any of them apply to you for any money 

before you put down their names for £20 apiece?— 
Theyfdid. ' '1 

5766. Who? — JohnHarte. 

5767. Did he charge you with having promised 
him money ?— — He came to me and stated that J ames 
Moran had accommodated him with a bill for £50, in 
the expectation of receiving £50 from Sergeant Arm- 
strong. 

5768. Go on? — That that bill, was about coming due 
and that he had no funds to meet it. I listened to the 
conversation. I made him no promise or pledge. 
That was a considerable time — perhaps two or three 
months before I offered him £15. 

5769. Did you ever write to the Sergeant yourself? 
—I did. 

5770. Did you convey to him that his friends had 
made promises for him ? — I think I did, I think I con- 
veyed it to him in this way, that without promises 
having been made, those who voted on the recommenda- 
tion of the Sergeant’s friends expected to be remune- 
rated. 

5771. When they voted ? — Not when they voted. 

5772. Did you convey, to him that the Sergeant’s 
friends had made promises for him ? — Well, . I don’t 
know exactly. I have not a copy of the letter. 



5773. If we had a copy of the letter I would not be rouitxu D 

asking you. Did you convey to him that the Sergeant’s Q c i^er ( 
friends had made promises for him, on your oath?— I — 

conveyed to him, I think, that it was expected by those Martin 
who voted on the recommendation of the Sergeant’s Phllli P 8 - 
friends, that they should be remunerated. 

5774. Paid? — Remunerated. 

5775. When was that expectation formed — was it 
at the voting, or immediately after the voting ? — It 
was after the Sergeant had. been returned. 

5776. That they expected to be paid ? — Yes. 

5777. How soon did applications begin to come in to 
you for payment ? — They were applying to me for pay- 
ment immediately after his return. 

5778. The week after ? — Not so soon, perhaps. 

5779. Within a month? — Perhaps a month or two. 

5780. Did you pay John Harte ? — I offered him the 
money. 

5781. He refused to take it? — He did. 

5782. Did he not demand £50 from you, saying you 
had promised it to him ? — I don’t know exactly 
whether he said I promised £50. 

5783. Did he demand it? — In the way I mentioned 
to you he did, on account of the bill. 

5784. Did you offer it to James Moran ?— t-N.q, 

5785. Never offered it to him ? — Never. 

5786. Why? — James Moran came to my house and 
demanded money from me. 

5787. How much — £50 ? — He became exceedingly 
rude and insolent to me insomuch that I was obliged 
to put him out of the place ; and I instructed my 
solicitor to take proceedings against him. 

5788. For slander? — For slander. 

5789. For saying you had money to give him, and 
would not pay it — was not that it? — Well, something 
of that kind. He was very abusive. I know he 
annoyed me. 

5790. Did he say you had money to give him? — 

Oh, I believe he said I kept the money. 

5791. Had you any money? — -I had not then. I 
will explain to you why. I had £105 of the sum in 
my hands, and was coming from England where I had 
been on business. I called at the Hibernian Bank in 
Dublin, on a friend of Sergeant Armstrong’s. 

5792. What friend?— Mr. Byrne. I said, “Mr. 

Byrne, I hold £105 of the sum placed in my hands 
for distribution. I feel imcomfortable about having 
this sum of money in my hands. It is not mine, 
and I wish you would take it from me.” Mr. Byrne 
requested me to keep it for a few days, as he had 
reason to think that some of the voters were still 
suffering for having voted for Sergeant Armstrong, 
and he would let me know in the course of the week 
who these were. Some short time afterwards a gentle- 
man called on me with a list of names. 

5793. Who called on you ? — Mr. Maurice Conroy. 

He gave me a list of names to give the sums to the 
parties named ist that list, and it left me a surplus of 
£3, which I handed to Mr. Conroy, and that (Imposes 
of the £180. 

5794. Michael Hunt— you offered him £20? — I 
went to his house. 

5795. Tell all that occurred about that? — After 
having received that money I was giving a sum of 
money to a man now no more, and taking his re- 
ceipt — 

5796. Paddy O’Brien? — Yes; the money was on 
the counter, and I offered it to Hunt, and Hunt said 
he would not take it. 

5797. Did he say why ? — No, he did not tell me why. 

5798. Did you understand from him that he would 
not take it because he would not take a bribe ? — If I 
could interpret his manner it would look like that. 

5799. Did you offer the money to Magrath ? — No. 

5800. Why ?— Because Moran in the course of the 
day came to me and said he was dissatisfied -with it, 
that he expected £50, when he heard that only £20 
had been given to him. 

5S01 . Then you did not pay Magrath at ail ? —No. 

5802. Did you give anything to Dominic Hunt ?. -I 
did. 
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5803. What did he sav ? — Dominic Hunt took it, 
and in an hour afterwards lie came back to say his wife 
would not allow him to take it, as she had reason to 
think that .£50 was given for him. 

5804. Given to you ?— Yes. 

5805. Did he return the money to you ? — He did. 

5806. And he never got it afterwards 1 — Never from 
me. 

5807. Did you know that persons were dissatisfied 
at the last election at not having been paid this money ? 
— At the last election ? 

5808. At the election between Knox and Flanagan ? 
— -Well, I heard they were always dissatisfied. It is 
generally believed that they are dissatisfied ; hardly 
ever satisfied. 

5809. Do you mean that nothing would satisfy 
them ? — Well, I don’t know, but they are always 
grumbling. 

5810. Did you know a man named Lenihan ?- — No. 

5811. Did you know a man named Lenihan who 
came from Geeva, and who was working for Captain 
Flanagan ? — No, I don’t know him. 

5812. Did you know any man that came from Geeva 
side ? — No man whatever. 

5813. I wish you, before you leave court now, to 
write out a list of the voters to whom you paid that 
.£180 that you got, and the sums you paid to each ? — 
Very well, I will do it. If I cannot do it in court, 
will you give me a day or the course of the evening to 
think of it ? 

5814. Certainly, because I want to have an accurate 
list from you of the voters who got the money ? — I may 
mention to you that I gave some of that money to the 
party who defended the house. 

5815. I know you did? — I may add that after 
having given the money some of the supporters of 
Sergeant Armstrong called on me, and whom I knew 
to be in distress. I had then no money, having given 
the surplus to Conroy, and I gave the clothes off my 
shelves, for which I never will be paid, to those that I 
considered had suffered for having voted for Sergeant 
Armstrong. I can name them if necessary. 

5816. How much did you give in that way? — I 
might have given £9 or £10. 

5817. I want to ask you another question — do you 
swear that no money passed through your hands at 
the last election? — Positively I swear it ; not a penny. 

5818. I presume you voted for Captain Flanagan ? 
— I did indeed, and was very glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of doing so. 

5819. Do you know anything about the organiza- 
tion of mobs ? — Nothing, whatever. 

5820. You saw the mobs in town on his side? — 
Well, I saw the ordinary crowd that attend an elec- 
tion contest. 

5821. You know the town well these many years? 
— Very well. 

5822. Were not these people who came into the 
town strangers ? — Most of them were strangers. 

5823. From a distance? — Perhaps ten or twelve miles. 

5824. From which side did this mob come — I mean 
whose tenants were they, for example, as you under- 
stood? — I could hardly say whose tenants they were. 
There were persons from the county Leitrim on that 
occasion who seemed to take a deep interest in it. I 
saw many from Leitrim — from the neighbourhood of 
Dromaliair. 

5825. Acting as part of the mob ? — They seemed to 
take a deep interest in the return of Captain Flana- 
gan. I knew them to be distant countrymen. 

5826. Were these the men that were throwing 
stones and breaking windows ? — I should think not. 

5827. Mi - . Commissioner Bruce. — Did you see any 
of them throwing stones or breaking windows ? — I saw 
stones thrown but it was at night. I saw the glass 
breaking from the effects of the stones ; I did not see 
any stone thrown. 

5828. Were there not violent mobs during the 
whole of the polling day ? — I think not. 

5829. You swear there were not ? — I do, considering 
the provocation, as you might call it, the mobs got. 



5830. What do you call the provocation the mobs 
got l — On one occasion three gentlemen came through 
the street with revolvers in their hands. I considered 
that very great provocation to an excited crowd. 

5831. lam not speaking of that occasion ? — That 
was the occasion that I refer to — the late election. 

5832. Was the town not in the possession of a 
violent mob at that time? — Not violent. There was 
a very large crowd, but I did not consider they were 
violent. 

5833. How long have you been a resident of Sligo ? 
— Perhaps about sixteen years. 

5834. Do you recollect the election at which Mr. 
Macdonogh was returned, and at which there was no 
contest ; do you recollect that in 1866 ? — I do. 

5S35. Do you recollect the time at which Mr. 
Wynne was returned ? — I do. 

5836. Did you take an active part in Mr. Wynne’s 
election ? — I took as active a part as I could on every 
occasion of the kind, and made myself as useful on the 
Libex - al side as I possibly could. We have had so 
many elections that I can hardly distinguish one of 
them from the other. 

5837. On whose side did you work so actively in 
1859, when Mr. Wynne was returned? — It is not 
likely that it would be on Mr. Wynne’s side. 

5838. I want to know on whose side it was ? — My 
political feelings were not always in unison with his. 

5839. Was it for Somers you worked ? — There was 
one occasion on which I was active for Somers, but 
only one occasion. 

5840. Was that in 1859? — I could hardly say. I 
could hardly tell you. In one of the last elections at 
which he was returned I was active in his support. 

5841. Do you tell us that you never got any money 
to distribute at the time of Wynne’s election ? — Not a 
shilling ever passed through my hands for election pur- 
poses but those I have mentioned in my examination. 

5842. You have told us that applications were made 
for payment by persons who had voted for Sergeant 
Armstrong shortly after the election ? — Yes. 

5843. Why did the persons who made these appli- 
cations expect money when no money was given on 
the former occasion ? — They stated to me — “You re- 
commended me to vote for Sergeant Armstrong ; you 
know the offers that have been made to me from the 
other side ; I might have got £25 or £30,” and men- 
tioned extravagant sums that I did not always believe. 

5844. I should like to get a little more about that. 
You told us, you know, that one man, Moran, said he 
was offered £300 to vote for Mr. Macdonogh by Lyons ? 
— Yes. 

5845. Mention any other person who made an ap- 
plication to you stating that he was offered money by the 
other side ? — The wife of Peter Cunningham repeatedly 
mentioned to me that she could get £50 for her hus- 
band’s vote. 

5846. The Chief Commissioner. — What was her 
Christian name ? — I could hardly tell you. 

5847. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did she say who 
offered it to her ? — She mentioned three or four names. 

5848. The Chief Commissioner. — Who were they? 
— She mentioned the name, I think, of Harloe 
Phibbs ; she mentioned the name of Mr. Henry Lyons. 
I hardly recollect any other name. I think she men- 
tioned these two. 

5849. Did anyone else make a similar application ? 

— Well, Hart frecpiently said to me too, 

5850. He was one of the five? — Yes. 

5851. Did Hart mention any person except Henry 
Lyons? — He did not mention Henry Lyons. Hart 
always represented himself to me as having lost 
seriously by having voted for Sergeant Armstrong. 

5852. When you say “ lost by having voted for 
Sergeant Armstrong,” you mean that he did not make 
money by voting for Mr. Macdonogh? — Yes. He is 
in the butter trade, and always represented to me that 
he made enemies for himself among his Conservative 
supporters, and lost thereby. He is a cooper as well. 

5S53. Can you mention any other person to whom 
you paid money, or who said he was offered money by 
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Mr. Macdonogh ? — John M'Gouldrick. I paid him 
XI 5. He mentioned to me that he could have got 
X50 if he had voted for the other side. 

5854. Did you believe John M'Gouldrick? — I did 
not believe him. 

5855. Felix Derham — did he? — He did not com- 
plain very much of having lost by it. 

5856. What did you give him, do you recollect? — I 
gave him XI 0. I think so. 

5857. Denis Rooney? — I gave him X10 also. 

5858. Was he offered money on the other side ? — He 
stated to me that he was. 

5859. Who, did he say, offered it? — He did not 
mention any name. 

5860. Patrick Collery — did he complain of having 
lost ? — He said very little, but he said he did not lose 
much by it, and was very willing to give his vote on the 
popular side, but that he might have got money, and a 
larger sum than I gave him, if he had voted on the 
other side. 

5861. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you canvass 
for Captain Flanagan at the last election ? — I did. 

5862. Whom did you canvass ? — I canvassed almost 
all the electors in the town with him. 

5863. Did any of those voters that you canvassed 
ask you for money ? — No. 

5864. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Oh, mention about 
it ? — I don’t recollect their having spoken to me. 

5865. Try now, and remember whether any of them 
asked you for money, the way the Hunts asked you 
and those “aggrieved persons” in reference to Ser- 
geant Armstrong’s election? — I don’t recollect. 

5866. You don’t recollect? — No. 

5867. They might have asked you? — Perhaps they 
did, because I myself endeavoured, from the outset of 
Captain Flanagan’s canvass here, by my conversation 
■with people, to remove any idea of money being given 
in an illegal way. 

5868. Why did you do that ? — I thought it was only 
just towards Captain Flanagan in the first instance to 
do it — only fair towards those who might be expecting 
money, and afterwards not get it ; because if expecta- 
tions of that kind exist, and are not satisfied, it creates 
dissatisfaction. 

5869. What made you think there would be no 
money going at Captain Flanagan’s side? — Captain 
Flanagan himself, and every friend of his told me there 
would not — that they were determined to conduct it 
on the most legal and honest principles they could. 

5870. Were not you told the same thing at the 
time of Sergeant Armstrong’s election ? — Yes. 

5871. Why did you not try to prevent people from 
entertaining that idea at the time of Sergeant Arm- 
strong’s election ? — I might have had some experience 
by Sergeant Armstrong’s election that I profited by at 
Captain Flanagan’s. 

5872. Had you ? — I had. 

5873. What was the reason ? — That was one of the 
reasons. 

5874. What other reason had you? — That was the 
principal reason. 

5875. Well, there were others? — I should add that 
the great annoyance I got myself personally, and hav- 
ing my name mentioned not very creditably, and my- 
self abused by those who did not get the sums they 
were expecting — that was another of my reasons. 

5876. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Could you remem- 
ber the particular names of any of those voters that 
you took the trouble to convince would get no money ? 
— I cannot recollect one. In speaking on that subject 
perhaps I was general, not particular. 

5877. But you often had occasion to make those 
statements ? — In the conversations that went on about 
the probability of his success, and the counting of 
votes, I always took occasion to do so. 

5878. So that you very often — I suppose in most 
instances — when you were canvassing you took occa- 
sion to warn them that there would be no money going ? 
— No, not when I was canvassing, but in conversations 
meeting my neighbours aud people coming iu to my 



place of business, if the conversation turned on the foubth Dav 

election, I always endeavoured to tell them that if 

they were expecting anything they would be dis- 0clober ; 
appointed. I made it my business to do that. Martin 

5879. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — But you never Phillips, 
said that when you were canvassing ? — If there was an 
occasion for it I would, but I never was asked the 
question when canvassing. In canvassing many per- 
sons were present, and you would only remain perhaps 

a few minutes in each house. 

5880. Did nobody ever tell you, whom you can- 
vassed for Captain Flanagan, that they had been 
offered money by Major Knox ? — Oh, yes. Oh, I was 
told that frequently. 

5881. What did you say then ; you did not say, or 
did you say, “ recollect, you are to expect no money 
from Captain Flanagan”? — No, I did not say that; 
but I said — I always said I would be surprised that 
any amount of money would induce a Liberal elector 
to vote for Major Knox in preference to Captain 
Flanagan. 

5882. I dare say you always said — “ Go, I tell you 
to vote”? — No, I did not. 

5883. You did not ? — I did not. 

5884. Because you said that in Sergeant’s Arm- 
strong’s time, but yqu said you could make no promisers ? 

— I did ; I said I could make no promises. 

5885. The Chief Commissioner. — No promise, but 
go and vote? — That I would recommend you to 
vote. 

5886. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you tell them 
the last time that you recommended them to go and 
vote ? — I recommended them strongly to vote ; I urged 
them as much as I possibly coukl. 

5887. I ask you, on your oath, did you think that 
none of those whom you canvassed to vote, voted under 
the impression that they would get money at Captain 
Flanagan’s side ? — I declare most solemnly, on my oath, 
that I don’t believe a single elector on Captain 
Flanagan’s side expected a penny from me as voting on 
my recommendation for Captain Flanagan. 

5888. Did they expect it from Captain Flanagan? 

— I cannot say what they expected from Captain 
Flanagan. 

5889. What do you think? — I don’t believe they 
did expect it from Captain Flanagan. 

5890. The Chief Commissioner. — From what you 
know of elections, working at them for so many years, 
do you mean to say that the successful candidate for 
Sligo does not generally pay after the election ? — I am 
not working at elections for so many years. I never 
took an active part in elections — a very active part — 
but at the two last. I never took an active part at all 
in the elections but the two last. 

5891. But this time, when you canvassed the five 
men that were mentioned as going together, and told 
them to go and vote, I ask you now, did not you believe 
these men expected something ? — They did expect it, 
to be sure ; but it was not by my manner, or conver- 
sation, or promises. 

5892. I am just asking you now what you believe? 

— I believe they expected money. 

5893. They did then expect it ? — The fact of the man 
bringing me into the hall, and telling me that Mr. 

Henry Lyons had offered X300, in half-notes, for votes 
for the other side. 

5894. Do not you believe that when those five men 
voted, they expected to get something from the 
Sergeant ? — I did. They might have expected it. I 
may mention to you that I recollect as distinctly, as if 
it had only occurred yesterday, that when Moran said to 
me that X300 had been offered to him in half-notes, I 
held my hand up and said, “ I cannot speak to you 
about money ; if Sei'geant Armstrong cannot be 
returned without a promise of money, I will have 
nothing to do with it.” 

5895. Why did you go into the little room ? — He 
called me and said, I want to speak to you. 

5896. Did you not know very well that he wanted 

to come to terms ? — No ; Moran 

Q 
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Fouuth Dat. 5897. He was a voter on the day of poling at three 
October 8. o’clock, a critical time — were you ahead at the time 1 — 
• - — Well, there was a difference of opinion about that. 

Martin 5898. Were you running neck and neck ? — I thought 

Phillips. we were ahead ; some of our friends said they were not. 

5899. At all events, it was a critical time ? — Very 
critical. 

5900. And you were excited? — I was anxious. 

5901. Now, do not you know very well, that when 
he and you were brought into that room together, it 
was in order that he might name his terms ? — I knew 
he would be very glad to catch me make him a pro- 
mise if he could. 

5902. Did you not know he wanted you to bribe 
him ? — I was sure he expected I would speak to him. 

5903. To bribe him ? — To make him a promise. 

5904. Answer me ; when he brought you into the 
room with your two selves do not you now believe he 
wanted you to bribe him ? — I could hardly think he 
did for this reason, that in conversations I had with 
him some days previously, before this night, I repeatedly 
told him there was no money to be spent illegally in 
Sergeant Armstrong’s election. 

5905. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — You told him that 
in Sergeant Armstrong’s time? — I am speaking of 
Sergeant Armstrong now. 

5906. The Chief Commissioner. — Would you take 
the list of voters and write opposite to each name the 
s um of money you gave? — I gave money to others 
as well as voters. 

5907. Well, put down the names of all the persons 
you paid money to ? — I would with pleasure, as well as 
my recollection of the facts serves me. 

5908. The sooner you do it the sooner you will be 
released from attendance. 

5909. Mr. Commissioner Bruce.— Do you remember 
the time Sadlier was returned ? — I do. 

5910. Are you aware that money was spent on 
voters at that election? — I am not. 

5911. Or after the election? — I am not. I have 
not the slightest knowledge nor anyone belonging to 
me. Although the name of a friend of mine was 



mentioned yesterday in connexion with Sadlier’s 
election, I solemnly declare that I was not a participa- 
tor to the value of a penny in that election. The value 
of a penny I never gained by that election, nor do I 
believe that my friend, whose name was mentioned 
yesterday, did either. 

5912. You had nothing to say to the money that 
was going at the time of Sadlier’s election ? — Nothing 
whatever. I took neither act nor par-t in Sadlier’s 
election. I had been but four months living in Sligo 
and was endeavouring to press on my small business, 
and I could not afford to lose even time by attending 
to election purposes. 

5913. The Chief Commissioner. — Did anyone tell 
you, when you were canvassing at the last election 
between Knox and Flanagan, specifically, that he had 
been offered money on either side as a voter ? — Wheu 
I was canvassing with Flanagan ? 

5914. Yes? — Yes, I was told by several that they 
were offered money. 

5915. Who told you ? — Well, I assure you the thing 
is so general that I would almost have to name the 
whole list nearly. 

5916. The whole list? — Middle-class persons. 

5917. Do you mean to say that fifty persons told 
you they were offered money? — Perhaps fifty did not. 

5918. Twenty? — Well, no, not so many as twenty ; 
but in the conversations that I had with a few they 
mentioned to me their neighbours as having had 
similar offers made to them. 

5919. I want you to mention to me the names 
of the persons who were offered money, and of the 
persons who offered it to them? — Patrick Flynn told 
me that he was offered money, a very large sum, on the 
other side. I would recollect the name distinctly if I 
saw the list ; perhaps I would be able if I refreshed 
myself. 

5920. You had better -withdraw now for the present 
and -write out the list, and bring it to me? — Give me 
till to-morrow and I will make it out. 

[The witness withdrew]. 



Maurice 

Conry. 



Maurice Conry sworn and examined. 



5921. The Chief Gomniisswoer. — You were a sup- 
porter of Sergeant Armstrong at his election ? — Yes. 

5922. Did you distribute any money after the elec- 
tion of Sergeant Armstrong in 1866 1 — I did. 

5923. How much? — I think £115. 

5924. Have you now the names of the voters to 
whom you gave that money and the amounts? — I think 
I can name them for you: — Patrick Marren, £20 ; 
Thomas Ward, .£20 ; Michael Gilligan, £20 ; William 
Lovatt — I am not certain as to the amount to him. 
Michael Coyne, £20 ; Martin Davy, £15. 

5925. Had these men applied to you immediately 
after the return of the Sergeant ? — No. 

5926. Did they ever apply to you for 1 money? — Ithink 
not, with one exception. One party applied tome for 
money — indeed I don’t think lie applied to me till he 
heard that Mr. Tracy and Mr. Byrne were in town — 
and that was Doolan, the guard of the coach. 

5927. What passed between you and Doolan ? — 
When Mr. Tracy and Mr. Byrne came to town he 
called in, I think, the day after, if I don’t mistake. He 
said to me, “ I am in want of money ; I am very badly 
off, and I expect you will get something for me. I 
think he spoke to me before they came to town some 
short time. At all events he called on me afterwards. 
“ Well,” said I, “ I attended a meeting the other 
evening, and I did recommend you to get £20.” He 
came again and asked for it. I said, “ I have not got 
any money for you.” “ At all events,” he said, “ you 
will let me have it to-morrow or next day.” I said, “ I 
don’t know.” He went off and I did not see him for, 
I think, two days. He returned to me one morning 
early, about half-past eight o’clock, and said in rather a 
friendly way something about it being well for me that 



I had been in bed diming the night, as he had been 
travelling, and said then — “ Have you got the money 
for me.” I said, “ No.” “ Why,” said he. “ Because,” 
said I, “I have not got any money for you Mi 1 . Doolan.” 
“ I don’t want to tell you just now,” I said. I am 
merely repeating the substance of the conversation, I 
can’t exactly say the words. I had a. letter that morn- 
ing from Mr. Byrne from Dublin, stating that Doolan 
had gone to Dublin, that he had waited on Sergeant 
Armstrong, and that the Sergeant had given him — -in 
fact it is better for me to hand in the letter. (Produces 
letter.) I may tell you that I had disposed of the 
moneyup to this £20 for Mr. Doolan. He got very indig- 
nant. I said to him, “ Were you not in Dublin the 
evening before last.” He said, “Yes, I was.” Isaid, 
“ Did you get any money there ; did you see Sergeant 
Armstrong or Mr. Byrne, or anyone? ” I forget the 
answer lie made ; but at all events I asked him, “ Did 
you get £20 then ? No,” said I, “ there is no rise in 
your trying it on me in this way ; I received a letter 
tliismorning from Dublin to the effect that you got £20, 
and you will get no more from me.” He threatened 
then to take proceedings against me, on the ground 
that I had promised that £20 to him two days before. 
I said “ you may go about your business, I will , have 
nothing more to say to you.” I sent for. a person who 
I think was a friend of Coyne’s, and gave this party the 
£20. He went away, and returned in some short 
time — about ten minutes afterwards — with a receipt 
from the man. 

5928. From Coyne ? — From Coyne. 

5929. You had nothing more to do with Doolan? — 
N othing more. 

5930. You saw that he was trying to get a second 
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£■20 ? — Oli, evidently. I evidently saw he went to 
Dublin for the purpose of getting £20 in Dublin and 
coining back to me, for I told him I would recommend 
him for that sum. 

5931. You had a previous consultation, as we heard, 
with some friend ? — Yes. 

5932. About dividing the money amongst the 
electors. How did you fix on £20 for some of these 
men and £15 for others ? — I think the reason of that 
was that each man that wanted it had his terms. 

5933. Who fixed the amount to be divided? — I 
could not. exactly tell you. We all had a conversation 
about it — every one of the party. Everyone that was 
there, I think, had a conversation about it. I know 
Mr. Byrne waited on me ; I. received his note, I think, 
about one or two o’clock in the day but did not attend 
to it. He called on me in the evening, and I told 
him there was nothing I could possibly do to secure 
the return of Sergeant Armstrong that I did not do, 
but that I was very unwilling to have anything to do 
with money matters ; and I may as well tell you that 
my chief object in not wishing to have anything to 
say to money matters was least it might be supposed 
that I did not dispose of all I got. 

5934. But I want to know, first of all, on consulta- 
tion between you and the other gentlemen who had 
been supporters of the Sergeant, how was it arranged 
that so much money, for example, was to come down 
from Dublin ? — I think some parties gave in names of 
persons who applied to them for money. I was not 
applied to, I th ink , until the day the parties came to 
town. I was not applied to by any other ; nor was I 
ever asked for money subsequent to Sergeant Aim- 
strong’s return until that day. 

5935. You were not asked for money at all ? — I was 
not asked for- a penny, good, bad, or indifferent. 

5936. Then, how was it arranged that you were to 
get so much for these five or six men 1 — I gave the 
names of three or four parties, one that I knew was a 
very poor man, indeed. 

5937. Who was that ? — Gilligan, who was extremely 
poor. In the first place he owed nearly half a year’s 
rent to his landlord in Dublin, which was paid out 
of that £20. That was £15. He was a very poor 
man, indeed. At that time, I think, if I don’t mis- 
take, that Marren and Ward were in gaol. They were 
arrested on suspicion of Fenianism, and had been for 
a long time in gaol. This was named for these parties. 

5938. Did you name these five ? — I don’t think it 
was I ; but they were in my immediate neighbourhood. 
I know I named Marren. 

5939. Had you canvassed Marren? — I had. 

5940. Had you canvassed the other four ? — I had : 
I am sure I had. 

5941. Do you believe it was on your recommenda- 
tion, amongst other things, that they voted for the 
Sergeant? — I was with the Sergeant when he was 
canvassing, and canvassed with him ; but neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly did I ever make a promise either 
before or after the election. 

5942. I do not say you did ; but you canvassed 
them and pressed them to vote for the Sergeant 1— - 
There was no pressure ; in fact, I think the Sergeant 
had often reminded me of the manner in which he 
was received by the wife of one of these men. 

5943. Did any other money pass through your hands 
at that election? — No. 

5944. Did any money pass through your hands on 
this occasion ? — Not a penny. 

5945. Had you ever anything to say to the distribu- 
tion of money before, or since ? — Never ; in fact I never 
took an interest in any election up to Sergeant Aim- 
strong’s. 

5946. Why did you and the rest of the gentlemen — 
I will not call them the Committee— -who met there 
consider it light to distribute this money ? — Well, I 
declare I don’t know what answer to give to that ques- 
tion. 

5947. It is a very simple one ; I ask you why you 
thought it right to distribute this money ? — The proba- 



bility is, in my mind, from what I heard on the Folkth Day 
occasion, that parties in town expected that they would „ ~T~ g 

be considered by the Sergeant after the election. c 0 e> . 

5948. If he was returned? — Oh, he was returned. Maurice 

5949. I know; but is not that what you mean, that Conry. 
the voters at the election expected— — ? — No ; I think 

that is not my view of the matter. 

5950. Put it in your own way ?— I think myself, 
that from the very independent manner in which the 
Sergeant was returned, as I believed, then and now, 
without promises, or anything of the sort, being made 
by Sergeant Armstrong or any of his friends, some 
of these people expected that the Sergeant would be ■ 
generous ; that’s the only view that I can call to mind. 

I may as well tell you, because I think I am partly the 
unwilling cause of the name of a person being intro- 
duced here, how the thing occurred. Bryan Chrystal 
is a very delicate man, and is at present, I believe, in 
Scotland. I did not like to have money passing 
through my hands. I got this money, and I asked 
Mr. Chrystal to distribute it to the parties named. I 
gave him receipts, which he was to get. I don’t know 
whether I filled them myself or not. At all events, 
he brought me back receipts for the different sums he 
had paid, which receipts I sent up by the first post to 
Mr. Byrne, and which I presume he has in Dublin. It 
was Mr. Chrystal that paid the money for me, except 
the one sum of £20 to Coyne. I don’t think I paid 
more. Marren’s son-in-law, as well as I can remember, 
came to the place one day, and I gave him his £20. 

5951. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you canvass 
at the last election ? — I did. I went out as far as 
Ballysodare to meet Captain Flanagan, who asked me 
to sit in the carnage the day we went through the town. 

5952. Did you canvass ■with him ? — I canvassed the 
greater part of the first day with him ; in fact, I was 
almost the whole, time with him on his canvass. 

5953. While you were exerting yourself for Captain 
Flanagan, did any voter say to you that promises had 
been made to them by the other side ? — I don’t recollect 
that there did. 

5954. Was there any reference made to money at 
all ? — Well, I can’t charge my memory now that there 
was anything said, for we went about in a general way 
from house to house, and I cannot charge my memory 
that there was anything said about poor parties 
expecting money. In fact, nothing was said about money 
to me, or to Captain Flanagan in my presence at all. 

59 55. Nothing said to you about money coming 
from the other side, or offers being made by the 
other side? — -I don’t recollect. At all times when 
there is a rumour of an election here, there is a 
talk of money ; but I don’t believe the one-tenth of 
what is said. It is all for the purpose of getting 
parties to say what will you give. I don’t believe the 
one-half of what is said about matters of the sort. . 

5956. The Chief Commissioner. — To your knowledge 
were any attempts made on the part of electors to get 
promises from Captain Flanagan or his canvassers ? — I 
am not aware. 

5957. None were made to you ?— No. 

5958. With your experience of the payments that 
were made in Sergeant Armstrong’s time, did you 
take any pains to tell the electors in Captain Flanagan’s 
time that the precedent would not be followed ?— No ; 

I don’t think I had any necessity to say anything 
about it, because I merely went about with Sergeant 
Armstrong canvassing from door to door, and I did 
nothing further than that. . 

5959. You never canvassed, then, by yourself ? — N o, 

5960. Of course not. You were present at the in- 
terview with a good many gentlemen at the time this 
settlement was made — when the arrangement was 
made as to who was to distribute this money ? — Yes. 

5661. Was any surprise expressed by the gentlemen 
who were present on that occasion at the applications 
having been made ? — I declare I cannot recollect. 

5962. Now try, Mr. Corny ; you have given your 
evidence very fairly ? — Oh, I have come ■with a. deter- 
mination to tell the truth. 

Q 2 
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5963. But try now. Was there no surprise— was 
there any disapprobation expressed? — I think there 
was a general disapprobation expressed that money 
should be so expended. I think there was a general 
disapprobation expressed by the majority of the parties 
there, that the money should be expended. 

5964. But was there disapprobation expx-essed at 
the applications having been made ? — I don’t recollect. 

5965. Do you think there was none? — I don’t 
recollect. 

5966. Was it thought a natural thing? — It may 
have been by some. 

5967. Did anybody say ? — I have no recollection. 

5968. Did anybody say anything about it having 
occurred before — that the winning candidate always 
paid? — I often heard of money going at elections here 
in Sligo ; I never knew anything about it myself. 

5969. At what election did you hear? — At Town- 
ley’s election, and Sadlier’s, and all those. 

5970. I am speaking of a recent one — the third 
election back — the time Mr. Macdonogh was elected, 
though there was no contest ? — The first time. 

5971. He was only elected once, and there was 
no contest? — Ho, I did not hear anything. That’s 
the first time ? 

5972. The first time ? — I did. 

5973. You heard of money being paid to people on 
his side? — I heard of a list being handed. A man 
named James Hall, now dead, told me that a list, 
I think, of thirty names, with £50, I think, opposite 
to the name of each, was handed in, which amounted, 
I think, to £1,500 ; that that money was paid, and 
that his name was on the list ; and he said that 
his name was put on the list without his knowledge, 
and that he never received a penny of it ; that when 
he heard it he wrote to Mr. Macdonogh, but Mr. 
Macdonogh did not reply to his letter. 

5974. You say Hall told you - that a list was 
“ handed ;” handed by whom ? — I don’t think he said 
to whom ; but he said that, at the time, a man named 
Williams processed Mr. Williams in town for £25, 
which was the balance of his £50 that was on this 
list ; that Mr. Williams, he stated, paid him £25 out 
of the £50 ; and that the process for the balance was 
tried in this court, and dismissed. 

5975. They were both called Williams? — Yes. 

5976. Where did he say he processed him? — It 
was a matter of inquiry in this court. We all recol- 



lect it. 

5977. Tried here? — Yes. 

5978. Do you recollect what year that was? — I do 
not, indeed. I think it was the time Mr. Macdonogh 
and Colonel Tennison were candidates here. 

5979. It was then either that year or the year after- 
wards ? — That was the circumstance to which he 
alluded. 

5980. But that is a circumstance that must have 
created a good deal of sensation in the town of Sligo, 
I should think — ; one man processing another for money 
to be given for bribery — surely you could tell us 
more about it? — I don’t know anything more about 
it ; I was not at the trial here. I heard it was 
asserted by this man, Sam Williams, that Mr. Williams 
was to give him £50. Mr. Williams came into court 
and swore that he never gave him £25, and never 
gave him a promise of a penny, and the case was 
dismissed. That’s my recollection of it. 

5981. Is Williams living still ? — He is. 

5982. Tell me where he lives ? — In the High-street ; 
he is a highly respectable gentleman. 

5983. Do you believe that Mr. Thomas Williams 
was the gentleman to whom the list was given ? — I 
could not say. 

5984. Not positively, I know ; but do you believe 
it ? — W ell, I don’t know ; I could not take it on myself 
to say. 

5985. Now, who was it that gave that list? — I 
forget; he told me, I think, but I forget, 

5986. Oh, now, Mr. Corny ?— Oh, if I could recol- 
lect it I would tell you. 



5987. Try and recollect?— I will tell you nothing 
but the truth ; I cannot recollect ; I don’t know. 

5988. Was it a person who was an active supporter 
of Mr. Macdonogh— could you bring it to mind?— It 
strikes me that he did not mention the party’s name ; 
but he said it was handed in by a person, as well as 
my recollection serves me, in Mr. Macdonogh’s interest. 

5989. Do you recollect the name of any other person 
whose name was on that list? — No, I do not ; I did 
not pay much attention to it, to be candid with you, 
for I don’t believe half of these stories. 

5990. From your knowledge of the town and of the 
place where elections were carried on and closely 
contested, did you look on it as not unnatural that 
people should expect money from Sergeant Armstrong 
when returned without promises ; I don’t know ; 
I don’t think I ' could give you an answer to that 
question. 

5991. I am speaking merely of the effect upon your 
mind — not about whether it was natural or not. Were 
you surprised ? — Oh, I was not surprised. 

5992. Not surprised ? — Not surprised. 

5993. And therefore you thought it natural ? — I was 
not at all surprised to hear that some parties might 
have expected money. I only say that I never was 
asked myself either before or after the election. 

5994. In what class of life were those persons gene- 
rally who got the money — were they voters at the very 
bottom of the list, the poorest people, or the middle 
class ? — They were not the poorest. 

5995. What class, generally, would you say — were 
they small shop-keepers ? — One of them was very poor, 
that is Gilligan, a farmer living in the neighbourhood 
of the town. 

5996. I see Marren, whom you mention, is rated at 
£13 15s. ; what is his employment? — I think he is a 
licensed publican, and he keeps cars. He was one of 
the parties that were in gaol. 

5997. I see Michael Coyne rated at £20 ; is he in a 
respectable class of life ? — He is a respectable grocer 
and publican in the town, and appeared to be doing a 
large business. 

5998. Doing a large business? — I believe so. In- 
fact I do not know much about it. 

5999. Why was it that he got the £20 ? — I know 
nothing more about it than that letter I have just 
handed in. 

6000. Now, I want to ask you a question as to your 
belief — do you believe that if Captain Flanagan had 
been returned, money would have been paid at this elec- 
tion ? — I don’t think it would. 

6001. What is your reason for that belief? — Well, 
I think that Captain Flanagan had not large means 
that he could afford to do anytliing of the sort, and I 
know that the bishop had set his face completely 
against it. I don’t think Dr. Gillooly would recognise it. 

6002. But he did that in Sergeant Armstrong’s time, 

we know? — I think Sergeant Armstrong has satisfied 
the Court that the first thing the bishop did was to 
warn 

6003. Most clearly; but that, you know, did not pre- 
vent the applications for payment of the money by 
Sergeant Armstrong ? — No. 

6004. So that I want to know whether you have any 
reason to form a belief that money would not have 
been paid on Captain Flanagan’s side nine or ten 
months afterwards? — Well, really the best answer I 
could give is, that I don’t think Captain Flanagan 
had it. 

6005. That is a very good reason ; but do you think 
it was expected by the people who voted — and a good 
many voted for him that voted for Sergeant Armstrong 
— do you think that some people expected to get money? 
— I don’t know. 

6006. You can form no opinion whatever ? — lean 
form no opinion whatever. They are all aware now 
that the law is more stringent than it was. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The inquiry was adjourned to Saturday morning at 
ten o’clock. 
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FIFTH DAY. 

Saturday, October 9, 1869. 

The Commissioners sat at ten o’clock. 

Mr- Martin Phillips, who had been under examination the previous day, handed in a list of the persons to whom 
he gave money at Sergeant Armstrong’s election. 



6007. The Chief Commissioner. — Mr. Phillips, now 
read out for us from that paper, the names of the men 
to whom you gave money, and the sums'! — John 
M'Goldrick, Pound-street — there is another M'Goldrick 
in Pound-street, Mark M'Goldrick — £1 5 ; J ames Flynn, 
Pound-street, £15 ; Denis Rooney, Knox-street, £l0 ; 
Felix Durham, Knox-street, £15 ; Pat Collery, Pound- 
street, £15 ; Pat O’Brien, draper, Market-street, £10 ; 
Peter Cunningham, . Market-street, £20 ; Michael 
Gillen, High street, £15; Pat Barry, Knox-street, 

£15 ; James Leonard, Chapel-street, £15 ; M'Hugh 

(I don’t know his Christian name), Jail-street, £15 ; 
John Kearns, Cranmore, £15 ; Michael O’Beime, 
Gallows-hill, £10 ; cash to Maurice Conry, £3. 

6008. You understand that this list is part of the 
evidence you have already given ? — Oh, yes, I under- 
stand that. 

6009. Do you swear that you gave these men the 
several sums affixed to their names 1 — I do. 

6010. I want to know, in reference to this money, 
who called you to the meeting at which it was arranged 
to divide the money? — I think I got a message from 
Mr. Tracy, inviting me to the Imperial hotel. 

6011. Mr. Tracy was Sergeant Armstrong’s agent, 
I believe ? — He was. 

6012. Do you remember who brought the message 
asking you to go to the meeting at the hotel ? — I think 
it was a servant from the hotel that came for me. 

6013. Do you remember was the message a verbal 
one, or was it in writing ? — It was a verbal message. 
I didn’t attend to the message at first sent to me, and 
Mr. Petrie called on me to go down. 

6014. Did you know what the meeting was for? — I 
did. I advised such a meeting. 

6015. Why did you advise it? — Because I thought 
the persons to whom the money was given, expected 
that such a distribution would take place. 

6016. What reason had they to expect that a 
hundred persons should get money ? — They complained 
that they lost by the election, and had made sacrifices 
in their trade and business. 

6017. Were you of opinion that a hundred persons 
should be paid ? — I wasn’t. I disapproved of paying so 
many persons. 

6018. How many persons, in your opinion, should 
have been paid ? — Do you mean in the whole borough ? 

6019. Yes ; you agreed, you know, to pay ninety- 
seven persons? — I was of opinion that forty persons 
should be paid. 

6020. Is that your opinion ?— Yes. I think so. I 
may be wrong, I may be giving my opinion too hastily ; 
but that was my opinion at the time. 

6021. Why did you consider it necessary that forty 
should be paid for having voted ? — At least forty are 
very poor persons, to whom great temptations were 
offered on the other side, which they resisted. 

6022. And you considered that, having resisted the 
temptations offered on the one side, they ought to be 
paid by the other for their votes ? — They had no right 
to be paid ; but my opinion was that these forty should 
be paid, for the reason I gave you. 

6023. Do not use the word “right” — You know 
they could have no such right. 

6024. Did not you know these people got the money 
because they voted for Sergeant Armstrong? — I did. 

6025. Did not you know that giving money in that 
way to electors for their votes was bribery ? — I didn’t 
know it then. 

6026. Why did you think it was not bribery ? — 
Because there was no inducement held out to them 
before they had voted. 



6027. Was there any sum fixed on, or mentioned 
as the sum that was to be paid to those men? — There 
was no sum mentioned. 

6028. It was in April the money was distributed ?. 
—Yes. 

6029. And they voted in the July previously ? — 
Yes. 

6030. Do you mean to say you thought it was not 
bribery to give money to these people for having voted 
for Sergeant Armstrong ? — I didn’t think it was. 

6031. Did you express any opinion at the meeting 
in the Imperial hotel to the effect that forty persons 
should be paid for their votes ? — I mightn’t have said 
that number, but I expressed my disapprobation of 
paying so many. 

6032. Why did you express your disapprobation of 
paying so many ? — Because I considered that there 
were among the number some who didn’t deserve any 
money. 

6033. Were not there among the number of ninety- 
seven, some respectable persons who did not want the 
money ? — There might be some of them, who didn’t 
want money. 

6034. Do you mean to say that out of that number 
there were five aggrieved parties that were in want of 
money — you do not mean to say you offered him 
money, the man who appeared here so respectable — 
do you think Michael Hunt was in want of money ? — 
I had no idea of Michael Hunt’s circumstances, but I 
am aware that before he voted we considered — those 
acting with me considered it advisable or desirable not 
to go near him ; in fact some of those acting with me 
on behalf -of Sergeant Armstrong advised me to be 
very cautious in approaching him — that he was a very 
dangerous man to induce to vote. 

6035. You have sworn that you had no conversa- 
tion with Michael Hunt about money ? — Not a sen- 
tence. 

6036. Nor about his vote? — I recommended him 
to vote, but I had no conversation with him about 
money. 

6037. Had you any idea at the time of the election 
that Hunt was to be paid a shilling for his vote — I 
mean the polling, that I call the election ? — I know he 
expected money. 

6038. How did you know he expected money ? — 
He said he had five others ; he had four in his own 
house. 

6039. Each of these four have been mentioned, 
mention the name of the fifth to me now ? — He said 
the fifth was absent at the Point, and had made arrange- 
ments that they shouldn’t vote until the other 
returned from the Point, and that they should get 
£300 for their votes — for the six votes. 

6040. Who was the other man ? — Michael Gilgallon. 

6041. You did not mention him before ? — I think I 
mentioned him. 

6042. You did not mention him ? — I don’t recollect, 
but James Moran told me that Kilgallon went to the 
Point — to Ross Point — a bathing place in the neigh- 
bourhood, and that before he left, he bound the other 
five to act in concert with him, that each were not to 
vote until they should all vote together, and that they 
should get £300 in notes, in half notes. 

6043. Offered by whom ? — By Mr. Henry Lyons. 

6044. What did he go to the Point for ? — I don’t 
know. 

6045. You had better come to the point yourself— 
what did Moran say the other went to the Point for ? 
— Do yoti mean Kilgallon ? 

6046. Yes ? — I had no conversation with Kilgallon 
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Fifth Day. at all. Tie is in the habit of having a lodge there for 
nrf~- o Ms family every year- — I can’t tell whether he had a 

c o et ■ Tjathing lodge there or not that year. 

Martin 6047. What did this man tell you Kilgallon went 

Phillips. to the Point for — what connexion had his going to 
the Point to do with his vote ? — I am sure it had 
something to do with the proceeding — bringing up 
parties, looking after the voters and bringing them up. 

6048. I want you to explain what his going to the 
Point had to do with his vote ? — Some of the parties — 
voters — are anxious to be pressed, are anxious to make 
compliments of their votes, and I believe a friend of 
Iris, a clergyman of the town, went to him to the Point, 
and in his company he came to the poll and voted. 

6049. Who was the clergyman that went to the Point 
for him ? — The Rev. Mr. Morris. 

6050. Do you mean that Kilgallon went to the 
Point to be out of town, to be pressed to come back ? — 
That was the reason given to me. He may have a 
lodge there — I am not aware that he had a lodge there 
at the time. 

6051. Do you think he wanted to be waited on at 
the Point ? — I don’t know, but I think his motive was 
to be out of town. 

6052. Explain why you believe that Michael Hunt 
expected money when he voted 1 ! — Because Moran took 
me aside into an adjoining hall, and said “ there are five 
of us here, the sixth, Kilgallon, has gone to the Point. 
We are bound to him not to vote until he comes back ; 
we are to get £300 for the six votes.” 

6053. Was that the reason and the only reason you 
suddenly offered Hrmt £20 ? — It was. 

6054. Without communicating with him ? — Yes. 

6055. As compensation for not having got the fifty ? 
— Yes. That was the only reason — that was my 
reason. 

6056. Were you on good terms with Michael Hunt 
up to that % — -I was on the ordinary terms. 

6057. Of neighbours in the town? — Yes. I had no 
reason to be on bad terms with him. Hot an angry 
word passed between us up to that. He never made 
use of an offensive observation to myself. 

6058. Was there any body by when you offered 
him the £20?— There wasn’t. 

6059. Did you get receipts from the men to whom 
you gave the money ? — I took a memorandum of the 
men who got the money. 

6060. Did you get receipts from them? — I took 
receipts from some of them. 

6061. Have you those receipts? — I searched for 
them, but I couldn’t find them. 

6062. What was the form of receipt you got from 
them? — Nothing more than an acknowledgment of 
having received the money, and the date; 

6063. “Received from Martin Plrillips the sum of 
£10,” or whatever the sum, was that. the form of it? — 
It was. 



6064. Did the receipt state what it was for? — It 
didn’t. 

6065. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did it strike you 
as a strange proceeding that the money should be given 
nine months after the election ? — It did’nt. 

6066. And you say you didn’t consider the giving 
of the money bribery? — I didn’t; and very prudent 
men of the town who were acting with me at the 
election, considered that it wasn’t bribery. 

6067. Did anyone mention its being clone at former 
elections ? — I don’t remember its being mentioned by- 
anyone. 

6068. Was there any talk of its being. done on any 
other occasion, after any other election? — I didn’t hear 
anything of it. 

6069. By anyone? — There was some talk or conver- 
sation among gentlemen to say that if a similar course 
had been pursued, if a similar arrangement had been 
made, on former occasions, Michael Hunt and persons 
acting like Michael Hunt, could be conciliated. There 
was an occasion when Mr. John Ball was a candidate 
for the borough of Sligo. Then I did nothing but give 
any assistance I could. I only voted. I was not long 
an elector at the time, It was said and believed that it 
was owing to a letter sent by six gentlemen and placed 
before Mr. Ball demanding a large sum of money before 
the election that he abandoned the town of Sligo. 

6070. The Chief Commissioner. — Who were the six 
gentlemen ? — Michael Hunt was one. 

6071. Was Moran one of them? — I don’t know. 
I can’t say. Dominick Hunt was another. 

6072. Was M'G-rath one of them? — I don’t know. 
I believe James Tighe has a good deal of experience and 
knowledge of the matter. He recollects the candida- 
ture of Mr-. Ball, better than I do. 

6073. Who else was one of the six? — I don’t know 
anyone else. I should mention that Hugh Conlan 
knows a great deal about the affairs of our borough. 

6074. Are you quite sure you cannot find the receipts 
you got from the voters to whom you gave the money ? 
— I am. I searched for them. 

6075. Did you give them to Mr. Byrne as the per- 
son who brought down the money ? — I didn’t. I gave 
him a list. I called on him. I showed him a list of 
names, offering £105. I think I showed him a list of 
names. 

6076. Mr. Corwmissioner Bruce.- — Are you the Post- 
master of the town ? — I am. 

6077. How long have you filled that office ? — A few 
days ; it is not more than three weeks since my formal 
appointment. 

6078. How, your formal appointment? — I was acting- 
in that capacity, for five weeks before I was appointed. 

6079. Then your appointment is only a recent one? 
— Within the last month. 



Mr. Francis 
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Mr. Francis Macdbnogh, 

6080. The Chief Commissio'iier. — You were, I be- 
lieve, member of the borough of Sligo at one period ? — 
I had that honour. 

6081. You contested, I believe, an election with 
Sergeant Armstrong? — Yes. 

6082. And you were on that occasion the defeated 
candidate ? — Yes. 

6083. Will you state for the information of the court 
how soon you went into the field before the election at 
which you were returned unopposed ? — That was my 
first election ? 

6084. Yes? — Myreeollectionisthatit was July, 1860. 

6085. What steps did you take to ensure your 
return — consulting the feelings of the borough, and 
the influential gentlemen who were supporters of your 
politics in town — tell us shortly what you did ? — Do 
you wish it in a narrative form? 

6086. If you please? — I came to Sligo, and put 
myself in communication with the various respectable 
voters in the town. Another gentleman of very great 



Q.C.; sworn and examined. 

respectability, Major Efolliott, was also nominated a 
candidate. In order to determine to which of the 
aspirants to the honour of representing the borough 
the votes of the Conservative pox-tion of the constituency 
should be given, a meeting was held for the pui-pose of 
presenting the two names, and of determining on the 
choice. Captain Fawcett, a very respectable old gentle- 
man — who is now no more I regx-et to say — I can’t say 
I am sure of what occurred at. the meeting as I wasn't 
there, but I understand it was resolved that the opinion 
of the majoi-ity was to bind the minority — met me, and, 
on communicating with me, asked me, “ will you con- 
sent that, in case Major Ffolliott will be selected by the 
meeting as the candidate of its choice, you will give him 
all the aid in your power to secure bis return ?” “ Most 

certainly,” said I ; “on condition that should I be 
selected as the candidate, Major Ffolliott will giveme 
all the aid in his power.” Nothing could be fairer, 
and the choice fell on myself. For some time, I must 
say, the condition wasn’t complied with, for the friends 
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of Major Ffolliott -were not active in supporting me ; 
but on that gallant and honourable gentleman himself 
coming forward and redeeming faithfully his pledge, 
he drove about with me, and they one and all adopted 
my interests, and did all they could in my favour. So 
matters went on until the evening of the poll. 

6087. The Chief Commissioner. — The evening of the 
nomination, I suppose ? — Yes, the nomination is pre- 
ceding. Mr. Tennison, Mr. Somers, and myself were 
put in nomination. On the evening before the polling 
Mr. Tennison retired, and the result was that no 
votes were given for him. I had a hundred odd votes 
in my favour before two o’clock in the day. Mr. 
Reilly came forward and polled five votes, l am told, 
for himself. Ultimately I was declared elected. That is 
the short history of that election. I have endeavoured 
to compress it within as narrow a space as possible. 

6088. Somers went to the poll also, I believe ? — I 
think not. My recollection is that he did not. I am 
not sure. 1 am just informed by a gentleman in court 
that Mr. Somers polled one vote. 

6089. What is the date of the letter inviting you 
to Sligo? — July, 1860. 

6090. What was the whole expenditure of that 
election to you ? — The whole expenditure was about 
.£500 — I am not perfectly precise or accurate as re- 
gards the figures; I speak entirely from recollection 
now — and a sum of £850. 

6091. Was the £850 given some time after the elec- 
tion ? — It was. 

6092. When you refer to a sum of between £400 and 
£500, which you say was the whole expenditure before 
Ijie election, you mean to convey that was the account 
sent in to the mayor ? — Certainly. 

6093. Who was your agent for conducting the elec- 
tion? — Mr. Harloe Phibbs. 

6094. And wlio was your expense agent? — There was 
then no expense agent as there ismow. 

6095. Had you any other agent for election expenses, 
or to whom money was given by you for expenses, ex- 
cept Mr. Harloe Phibbs ? — -My impression is that, it was 
paid through the election auditor. 

6096. Did anyone among the. supporters in your be- 
half, except Mr. Phibbs, ever give any money for 
your election, or did you, yourself, give any other 
money, except what you mentioned ?■ — I think not. 
Mr. Phibbs settled all the accounts, and I paid the 
money through the election auditor. 

6097. You mentioned, a sum of £850 — the election 
was in July, 1860 — how soon after th e election, do-you 
recollect, was it that the £850 was spent ? — I can’t 
exactly say. I know I gave it to Mr. Henry Lyons 
some time in themonth of February ’61 — that’s my re- 
collection. 

6098. Had you a committee at your election ? — J 
had not. 

6099. Have you committee rooms ? — l am not quite 
sure. I rather think-that.it was so. You know it is 
nine years ago. 

6100. Was Mr. Lyons one of .your. active supporters 
at that election ? — Yes, certainly lie was. 

6101. Did you give him the entire of the money by 
cheque or by draft? — I. gave him £800 in notes . and 
£50 then. 

6102. Where did you give it to him? — At my resi- 
dence in Dublin. 

6103. On what representations did Mr. Lyons get 
that money from you ? — I should go back a little to tell 
you the whole of the circumstances. During the pro- 
gress of the supposed contest Mr. Lyons asked me had 
I brought any money to Sligo with me. I said I had 
not, except what would pay my own personal expenses, 
as I, hoped to have a perfectly correct election. 

6104. You did not tell him what you brought ? — -L 
did not. 

6105. What did he then say ? — T first said that if 
money was required I should go to town Lor it. He 
then said he would save me the trouble. He wrote on 
paper 850 in figures, on an envelope, and he asked me 
to put my initials to it. 



6106. Did you put your initials to it ? — I did. He 
then gummed it. 

6107. When was that ? — -In February. I heard no 
more about it until after the election. 

6108. When did you put your initials to. the paper ? 
— It was during the period of the supposed contest. 

6109. What was it you put your initials to ? — He 
mute 850 in figures on an envelope, and asked me 
to put my initials to it. He then gummed the enve- 
lope. 

6110. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Was it an 
I. O. U. ? — It was not ; it was what I told you. 

6111. The Chief Commissioner. — What did you un- 
derstand it meant ? — -I concluded that it was to be 
applied to carrying the election. I never asked what it 
meant, and he never told me. 

6112. That is, that the money was to be paid to 
voters ?— I never formed an idea on the subject. Of 
course if it was necessary to be clone I had no objection 
that it should be done legally and properly. 

6113. Did not you understand that, when you put 
your well-known initials to the paper, it was a promise 
to give £850 to be disposed of by Mr. Lyons as he 
thought proper ? — I felt myself boimd to that extent. 

6114. Did you understand that he asked you for 
your initials as a sort of guarantee 1 — I. don’t think he 
did. Mr. Lyons knew well he could depend, on any- 
thing I either said or did. 

6115. Why, then, did he ask you for your initials ? — 
I don’t know ; I can’t say ; I presume it was to remind 
me of it, or to show that I had done it. That is what I 
conclude. 

6116. Do not you suppose he showed it to a committee 
or knot of electors? — I don’t think he did, or intended to 
do so, and I will tell you my reason for thinking he 
i didn’t, because he gummed the envelope in my presence 
after putting my initials to it. 

6117. Y/as the envelope what is called a blank enve- 
lope ? — Yes. 

6118. Go on, Mr. Macdonogh, with your narrative ? 
— In the month of February — -as I am . almost certain, I 
looked into my bank-book, and I was able to find the 

sum in February I find that £850 must have been 

.drawn-out of the bank. Mr. Lyons came to my house 
and produced the envelope on which I had- put my 
.initials. I asked him how much it was, lie. said. £850, 
and I then handed it to.him. 

6119. Did lie ever give you . any accoimt of that 
money, or of how it was distributed? — Never. I 
never asked it. 

6120. But you believed that he gave or distributed it 
among the electors ? — I did, certainly. 

6121. Did it occur to you that he faithfully , distri- 
buted the money according to the honourable - obliga- 
tions that existed between you and him ? — I believed it. 
I believe .Mi - . Lyonsis.a most. honourable gentleman, 
and that he would do what is right. 

6122. Mr. Lyons .never gave you any return of how 
the money was. expended or. distributed ? — -Never. In- 
deed I never asked him for it. He gave .me this, much 
to say. In a letter to me he said, “ Mr. Macdonogh 
has acted in the, most honourable, manner ; I know no 
one that has any claim on him.” 

6123. Mr. Commissioner Bruce.- — Y ou say that was 
in the month of February ? — Certainly. 

6124. The Chief Comrnissioner.^iBesules these two 
sums you mentioned, did you, as member for the 
borough, subscribe any money,, or assist the u-evision by 
money ? — I did. 

6125. State the commencement of that— state ifor 
instance, in I860, what you gave to .assist the .revi- 
sion? — I can’t say I commenced then to subscribe the 
annual sum which I subscribed subsequently ; but I 
know I subscribed to the county registry,, and .to the 
registry for the borough. I allowed Mr. Wilson .£50 
a year to watch the registry for me, and I paid that sum 
punctually — .the. last payment. to him was . made . after 
I .finally parted from Sligo. I paid other sums. for the 
registry of course. My outlay was very large during 
the five years I stood for Sligo, and I was the, more 
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generous for this reason — I wanted for future elections 
that not a penny should be spent improperly. I 
thought that by generosity and kindness I would have 
got such a hold on the borough that there would be no 
contest. I was constantly coming to Sligo whenever 
it was thought necessary — whenever it was useful for 
the borough. I subscribed very largely to the various 
charities in the town — the various members of the 
different persuasions, Methodist, Presbyterian, and the 
Church of England, all received very liberal treatment 
at my hands. 

6126. About how much did you give in money as 
member for the borough ? — That I could not answer 
correctly, but I could approximate to it. I didn’t keep 
an account of it, but this I know, that from the first 
day of my connexion with Sligo, until I paid all my 
bills, and all demands on me, I sold out and expended 
£13,000 of New Three Per Cent. Stock. 

6127. Did you spend all that in Sligo? — No, I 
didn’t ; but between living in London during the sit- 
tings of Parliament, and my expenditure in Sligo, every 
penny of it was exhausted. 

6128. You stated that during that time — between 
1860 and 1865 — when you were defeated — you were 
generous, and determined that not a shilling should be 
spent in bribery? — Yes. 

6129. During that time did any elector get any 
money from you — I mean during the time you were 
member for the borough? — I think I gave something 
to a man named Stewart, who, I was informed, had 
fallen into bad circumstances. He lived, I believe, in 
Castle-street. I know I headed a list for him, as 
charity entirely, and not at all in reference to voting. 

6130. How much did you head the list with? — 
Not much — a small sum of £20. When the Presby- 
terians wrote to me previously I sent down £20 ; so I 
went on in that way. I don’t think I ever gave money 
to voters, except in the way I told you to the man 
Stewart when he was in bad circumstances. 

6131. Did you ever lend any money to voters? — I 
lent a sum of £30 to a person named Gethin, who, I 
was informed, was also in bad circumstances. 

6132. Was his name Edward ? — I really don’t know. 

6133. How soon was that after the election? — I can’t 
say ; but I should say it must be a considerable time. 

6134. Were you member for the borough at the 
time ? — I think I was a member. 

6135. Was it after the £850 was given to Mr. 
Lyons ? — I should say yes. That’s my x-ecollection at 
present. 

6136. Did you lend any other money besides what 
you lent to Gethin? — 1 lent a sum of £27, £28, or 
£29 to a man named Kearns. 

6137. Was that John Kearns? — That’s my recollec- 
tion. 

6138. How long after the election was that? — It 
was a long time, I think. 

6139. Used you receive frequent applications for 
money from electors while you were member for the 
borough? — No, indeed. I think not, at least. I could 
indicate every case. 

6140. You mentioned £13,000 as the total amount 
of your expenditure for the five years you were mem- 
ber, I suppose you meant that as your expenditure in 
globo ? — Certainly. 

6141. Can you tell us how much of the £13,000 
you spent on the borough ? — Between the two elections, 
and my expenditure for the five years I was member 
for the borough, I should say about £8,000 — for the 
five years and the two elections the sum total of the 
expenditure was £8,000 — that’s my belief. I don’t 
venture to assert it positively. It’s my belief. 

6142. How much per annum would you put down 
as expenditure — how much, iu consequence of your 
being member for the borough, did you spend on the 
borough between the two elections? — My travelling 
expenses were very heavy during that period. 

6143. I do not mean personal expenditure? — That’s 
for all. 

6144. The question is— they use a phrase in Eng- 



land, “nursing the borough,” that is, the member for 
the borough is obliged to have regard to popularity — 
is obliged to subscribe to local matters — how much, 
Mr . Macdonogh, did you spend on the borough in ac- 
tual subscriptions, including the revision— did you 
spend £500 a year “ nursing the borough ; it must be 
more according to your own calculations ? — It must be 
that at the vex-y least ; that’s all I can say ; but I am 
sure it must be that at the vei’y least. 

6145. I will have to ask you to mention names. It 
was sworn before xis that a man named Mulligan, a 
voter, got £10 from a maix named Rolette, after your 
unopposed election — do you know that man ? — I know 
a man of that name, he was, I believe a tenant of Mr. 
Wynne’s. 

6146. He was described, I think, as a person being 
in a rent office — do you know anything of that trans- 
action ? — Nothing whatever. 

6147. It was stated that he was paid, after your 
election, £10? — I know nothing of it. I know of no 
human being having received any money, except in 
the way I described. 

6148. Have you seen Mr. Lyons since you came to 
town? — Yes. I saw him yesterday. I walked down 
the street with him. 

6149. I now come to the election of 1865, which lay 
between you and Sei-geant Armstrong, you Were deter- 
mined to contest the borough against everyone that 
came ? — Most certainly. 

6150. I suppose you made prepai-ations in the usual 
way for contest, by ascertaining the state of the con- 
stituency and consulting the most influential voters on 
the Consex-vative side? — Yes. I had ascertained, a*d 
I was so informed, that we had a majority on the regis- 
try, just as I had hoped would be the result. 

6151. What majority had you on yoxir calculation 
— I now direct my attention to the time before -Ser- 
geant Armstrong came to Sligo as a candidate ? — The 
calculation was that it couldn’t exceed ten, or about 
ten — I think I am rather under than over the mark. 
I would rather be under than over it. 

6152. Were you calculating the state of the registry 
with your influential friends ? — I did so with my agent. 

6153. In calculating what would be your chances at 
the election of 1865 were you informed by anyone 
that some of the electors would require to be paid for 
their votes ? — Not then. I heard rumours that they 
were expecting it always in Sligo. 

6154. Always? — So I heard. 

6155. I would like you would give a short history 
of the two elections, for instance; as to your calcula- 
tions of a majority on the registry, to what you attri- 
buted your defeat at the second election — whether 
promises were broken or the other causes that you 
think led to your defeat ? — I remember when I came 
down to sligo — I wasn’t so long here then as on former 
occasions — I investigated the state of the registiy, in 
company with Mr. Phibbs ; and certainly on paper he 
had a majority, and if all those who professed Conserva- 
tive principles came forward and polled I had no doubt 
of the result. There was no occasion, as I thought, to 
improperly apply any money, and I was determined 
to avoid doing so if I could. I naturally expected 
after five years’ connexion with the borough, endea- 
vouring to benefit those of the same views as I did, 
that they would have adhered to me. One of the 
causes of my defeat was that a sufficient number of 

professing Conservatives abstained from voting if 

they had voted the result would had been different. 
There was a majority against me of ten. 

6156. I find there were 166 votes for Sergeant 

Armstrong, and 155 for Mr. Macdonogh? Yes, a 

majority of eleven. There was a sufficient number of 
Conservatives to turn the scale in my favour, if they 
had voted. 

6157. You intimated that you were determined to 
avoid any improper or illegal expenditure of money ? 
— Yes. 

6158. Before the polling day were you infonned by 
anyone that some of the electors required money ? — It 
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was generally discussed that a great many of the 
opposite party would require payment if they were 
applied to ; and that some of our own party would 
also require it. 

6159. How many, do you think, or did you hear, 
were corrupt voters! — I don’t believe there were 
many on the Conservative side — not more, I suppose, 
than ten or fifteen. 

6160. Was Mr. Lyons your active supporter in 1865 
as he was in 1860 ? — He was a faithful friend always. 

6161. Did he get any money! — He didn’t. 

6162. You knew he was a supporter of yours, and 
had canvassed for you! — I doubt that he had can- 
vassed for me — but he was always a supporter of mine 
and a faithful friend. 

6163. Who was your conducting agent in 1865 ? — 
Mr. Phibbs. 

6164. Through whose hands did the money pass to 
pay the expenses of that election 1 — Through the ex- 
pense agent, Mr. Davis. 

6165. What is his Christian name ! — Josiah Davis, 
I believe. 

6166. What was your whole expenditure for the 
election of 1865? — The entire expenditure which I 
ultimately paid was £905 15s. 2 cl. 

6167. Were any demands made on you after the 
election of 1865, similar to what I may call the de- 
mands of Mr. Lyons in 1860 1 — One, and one only was 
all that was demanded of me. 

6168. What was that ? — I will tell you exactly. 

6169. I wish you to divide the money ? — Yes. A 
sum of £394 1 6. 5 d. was returned to the Major ; a 
sum of £20 18s. 9 d. was paid to Mr. Josiah Davis — 
that made £415 15s. 2d. ; and the sum I ultimately 
paid to recoup the party was £490, making altogether 
£905 15s. 2 cl. I believe, with the exception of my 
personal expenses, that is the sum total which that 
election cost me. 

6170. To whom did you give the £490? — On the 
day before the poll it was ascertained that some of the 
Conservative party were holding back — they didn’t 
vote against their principle, but one of them said, in 
the hearing of another gentleman, that I ought to retire, 
and showthe true cause why they wouldn’t come forward 
tovote. Icame to the conclusion that they had the power 
to carry the election, if they had desired to do so. I 
said to myself, “I'll make it a matter of principle.” 
I came to Sligo determined — and I told my friends so — 
that I wouldn’t spend a single shilling in any improper 
or illegal manner. In the course of the evening I said 
to some of my friends, who had been talking the matter 
over with me, “ I will now retire to rest, I won’t spend 
a farthing in any illegal or improper manner, and I 
will give orders that I shan’t be disturbed.” I then 
retired, to rest, .and, I remember, I gave orders to my 
servant not to allow any person into my room to dis- 
turb me. I was determined that it should be a contest 
of principle ; I knew if I was defeated I had my petition, 
and, if I prosecuted it, I was certain of the seat. When 
I was nearly fast asleep my servant awakened me, and 
said he came to tell me that Mr. Robert Shekleton, the 
barrister, desired to see me. I said to my servant to 
show him in. When Mr. Shekleton came in I said to 
him, “ Why disturb me ?” he said, “ I called on you to 
tell you I have done an act which I am afraid you may 
not approve of. I was dining out at a friend’s, and 
came over to see you. . At dinner we entered into con- 
versation about the election, I was sent for to go to a 
meeting of your supporters, and I gave £490 to one of 
the gentlemen there.” “ You did a very -wrong act,” I 
said, “you did contrary to my directions.” Mr. 
Shekleton, in the course of the day, had said to me, 
“ I have £500 here, and I will be happy to place it at 
your disposal.” “ I will have nothing to say to it,” I 
said, “ take it home.” Noth withstanding that he came 
to tell me that he gave this money, “ you have done 
very wrong,” I said, “ you have embarrassed us very 
seriously ; in fact, the conduct of the election is now 
taken entirely out of my hands.” He said, “ I thought 
it a pity not to do so after all the money you spent.” 



“Where is the gentleman,” I asked, “to whom you Firm I)av 
gave the money ?” “ The gentleman is gone to make octdierV 

arrangements,” he said. “This is a very pretty business,” 1 

I said ; “ I not only told you that I wouldn’t have any- Mr. Francis 

thing to do with your money, but I told it to my friends Macdonogte 

down stairs also.” Mr. Shekleton then asked me, should 

he follow the gentleman to whom he gave the £490 ? 

and I said, “I think it’s now too late.” I heard no 

more of the matter until our return to town. A few 

friends said Mr. Shekleton had acted for the best ; I 

said, no doubt, he had ; but that it was a very hard 

case on me — that I couldn’t think of preferring- a 

petition, for the purpose of putting a gentleman out of 

the representation of the borough, when I couldn’t put 

myself in. Very strong representations were made to 

me to the effect — what a loss it would be to Mr. 

Shekleton to lose the £490 which he gave for the elec- 
tion ? and I said I would take my own time to consider 
the matter, and repay him. I told that to a mutual 
friend of ours. 

6171. Did you repay the £490 to Mr. Shekleton ? — 

I did ; I happened to find amongst my papers the last 
cheque I sent for the amount. 

6172. To whom did Mr. Shekleton say he gave the 
money ? — He told me he gave it to Mr. Charles Sedley. 

6173. You may as well give into the Secretary that 
cheque you say you found, what is the amount of it ? — 

It is for £200. 

6174. It is dated January, 1865; it is a cheque on 
the Bank of Ireland, in favour of R. W. Shekleton, for 
£200 — that was the balance of the £490 ? — Yes ; I had 
paid £90, and £200, and this was the last cheque I 
sent to make the £490. 

6175. Was Mr. Charles Sedley acting for you at 
that election ? — He acted always as a kind friend of 
mine ; he refused everything like remuneration. 

6176. I do not mean that he acted for you as a paid 
agent — -was he one of your zealous supporters ? — He 
was ; he was a faithful supporter of mine. 

6177. Did you speak to Mr. Sedley at any time 
after you heard that the £490 was given to him by 
Mr. Shekleton — when were you told that the money 
was given to him ? — -I was told it the evening before 
the poll. 

6178. Did you see Mr. Sedley the following day ? — 

I did, certainly. 

6179. Did you see him early in the morning ? — No ; 

I think it was about mid day. 

6180. Did you then speak to him about this money 
transaction ? — I tliiuk that he spoke to me about it. 

6181. Where did he speak to you about it ? — In this 
very hall, I think it was. 

6182. What did he say to you about it ? — He said 
“I have given none of that money to the Roman 
Catholics as yet,” these are his words, as I remember. 

6183. Did he say anything else on that occasion? — 

I don’t remember that he said anything else. 

6184. What did you say to that, if you said any- 
thing! — “I think you were right,” said I. 

6185. Were you then in a minority on the poll, or 
were you neck-and-neck with the Sergeant! — I can’t 
recall to mind just now, but I think we were neck-and- 
neck ; or perhaps I was one or two superior to my 
opponent. 

6186. At all events, it was a very close matter ?— I 
think it was ; but I am sure that if the professing 
Conservatives came forward to vote, there would be, 
and there were, enough to secure my return — six votes 
would have done it. 

6187. Before you retired to rest the night of which 
you have been speaking, can you tell me who were the 
gentlemen who gave it as their opinion that money 
was necessary for the purpose of carrying the 
election ? — I don’t think they were giving an opinion 
that money was necessary at that moment ; we were 
generally discussing the subject, that so man y 0 f the 
Liberal party would leave the town, I think it was 
said. I then said I was determined not to spend a 
single shilling at the election in any illegal or improper 
way. 

R 
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6188. Do you recollect who the gentlemen were 

that were present with you on that occasion 1 — A 
man named Williams was there 

6189. That’s Thomas Williams, I suppose! — Yes. 

6190. Was Mr. Charles Sedley?— He was. Mr. 
Hunter, I think, was present ; I am nearly certain he 
was. Mr. Henry Lyons was there, I think. 

6191. When these gentlemen were present, and it 
was stated that so many of the Liberal party would 
leave town for a consideration, what did you say ? — I 
said I was determined not to spend a shilling improperly 
or illegally at the election. 

6192. Were they present when you said that! — 
They were present when I categorically said I’d have 
nothing to say to anything of the species — that this 
election should be conducted on principle. I announced 
the same determination of mine to a gentleman who 
happened to be in another room, and who approved 
of it. 

6193. Do you remember who that gentleman was! 
— I am not sure who that gentleman was, but my 
recollection is that it was either Mr. Chism or Mr. 
Crawford ; I am sure it was one or other of them. 

6194. When these gentlemen were discussing the 
matter on that night in your presence, were the names 
of those who would go away for a consideration men- 
tioned! — I think not. 

6195. Was the number of those who were likely 
to go away for a consideration mentioned 1 — I am 
not sui'e. I understood that six or eight would go 
away at some time. 

6196. What time was it understood they were to go 
away ! — I think not. 

6197. Of course, from your having repaid to Mr. 
Shekleton the £490, you perfectly understood that it 
was spent on your behalf ? — I took it for granted that 
it was. I assumed it was. I assumed that Mi’. 
Sedley had applied it properly. I never doubted his 
word. 

6198. And of course you perfectly understood that 
that money was spent on your behalf in the way that 
was discussed the evening previous ! — I can’t tell how 
it was spent ; I never asked about it. 

6199. Who was the mutual friend on whose re- 
presentations you repaid the money to Mr. Shekleton ! 
— Shall I mention the name ! 

6200. If you please. — Mr. Thomas Mostyn. who is 
now gone. 

6201. From first to last, was that all the last election 
cost you! — It was. There was a small sum of £14 
or £15, which I wasn’t sure was included in the 
return, but I find it was returned to the Mayor. 

6202. What was that £14 or £15 for! — It was 
for tickets for out- voters. 

6203. In my opinion that would be a perfectly 
legal payment ? — Perfectly legal payment. 

6204. Have yon any reason to believe that at either 
of your elections any money was spent, as supplied by 
any private persons, or as coming out of any public 
fund! — I am certain there was not. 

6205. Was the entire of your expenses paid by your- 
self, and did the money come from yourself! — Yes, 
solely ; no money was remitted to this town for the 
purposes of either of my elections from any club or 
association whatever. I suppose you are referring to 
money being sent from clubs in England. 

6206. I am referring to large sums of money coming 
from London for election purposes! — I heard it 
stated that the Carlton Club had assisted my election 
in that way, but I am sure that not a penny the 
Carlton or any other Club or association ever supplied 
me with. I didn’t ask them for it, nor did they volun- 
teer to give it to me. I paid everything from myself. 

6207. At neither election, I believe, had you any 
formal committee 1 — Certainly not. 

6208. Who were the gentlemen at your last election 
who used to meet you in your apartments or in any 
private room! — I don’t know that there was any 
private room. They sometimes called at my lodgings. 

6209. Where were your lodgings ! — At Mr. Leech’s. 



They didn’t all come together at the one time, but at 
different periods. 

6210. Do you remember who those gentlemen were 
that used to call on you ! — I could hardly recall all 
their names, but they were prominent supporters of 
mine. 

6211. Was Thomas Williams one of those who so 
called on you! — I think not ; Williams, I think, was 
away at the time. 

6212. Did youthen know of any elector at the 
election between you and Sergeant Armstrong having 
been given money to avoid voting? — I wasn’t informed 
of it. 

6213. Did you ever hear of its being done?— I 
never heard it. 

6214. Do you think it occurred? — I should think 
it never occurred. I don’t know anything of it. 

6215. Had you any clue, after the £490 was given 
by Mr. Shekleton to Mr. Charles Sedley, of the 
persons to whom it was to be paid, except the ob- 
servation made by Mr. Sedley, that the Roman 
Catholics were not to be paid ? — I had no clue what- 
ever. But your question reminds me that I saw 
a list a considerable time after. 

6216. How long after did you see it ? — It was a few 
months, I suppose. It was in pencil. 

6217. Where was it you saw it ?— I think it was 
either Mr. Shekleton or Mr. Sedley showed it to me. 

6218. I was supposing something of the kind was 
done. Was it in Dublin you saw that list ? — Yes, it 
was. 

6219. That list, I suppose, contained the names of 
the persons to whom money was given, and the sums 
given to each? — It contained the names, not the 
sums. 

6220. How many names were on that list? — I 
should be only guessing. I don’t exactly recollect. 

6221. Go as near as you can to the number! — I 
suppose between thirteen and fourteen ; but that is 
only a guess. 

6222. Did that list purport to represent the names 
of the voters among whom the £490 had been dis- 
tributed ? — It did, or a portion of it. 

6223. In whose handwriting was the list ? — I think 
it was in Mr. Sedley’s handwriting. My recollection 
is that ; but I am not positive in whose handwriting. 

6224. I am not now asking you about what qrassed 
between you and Mr. Mostyn. Tell me when Mr. 
Shekleton showed you the list ; was it after Mr. Mostyn 
had spoken to you about him, do you recollects — 
I think it was before he spoke to me ; but I am not 
certain of it. I am inclined to think that Mr. 
Shekleton said he asked for the list to satisfy himself. 

6225. Did Mr. Shekleton give you any explanation 
as to why he brought down the £490 to Mr. Sedley ? 
— I never asked him for any explanation, and he 
never gave me one. 

6226. He couldn’t have thought, I suppose, that 
you wanted the £490 or £500 ? — He never told me 
why he brought it down to him. I should mention 
that one of the observations made by Mr. Mostyn to 
me was, that the money wasn’t Mr. Shekleton’s own, 
that it was the money of another person, and that it 
would be a hardship for him to lose it. 

6227. Did Mr. Mostyn mention whose the money 
was! — -Yes; he said it was Mr. Shekleton’s father’s, 
for whom he was receiving rent. 

6228. Can you fix the last date when you paid 
election expenses ? — That was the last payment I ever 
made in connexion with Sligo. 

6229. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — You stated, that 
in the discussion at the meeting held before the election 
of 1865, it was stated that expectations were always 
entertained by some of the voters of Sligo, to the 
effect that they should get money to avoid voting — do 
you remember that ? — I don’t think I said it was at 
that meeting I heard it ; I heard it at some time, I 
know. 

6230. Have you any recollection who were present 
when that, was mentioned? — I think it must have 
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been some one of the gentlemen I named, or more of 
them. If I heard it at that meeting, they were 
all present. 

6231. Was Mr. Harloe Phibbs present at. the meet- 
ing? — Certainly not at that meeting. 

6232. Was Mr. Pollock present at it ?- — He wasn’t, 

I think not. 

6233. Did either Mr. Phibbs or Mr. Pollock men- 
tion to you anything of that fact — that there was a 
class of voters for the borough who expected to get 
money? — Mr. Pollock didn’t, I am sure. I had very 
little communication with Mr. Pollock at that election. 

6234. Did Mr. Phibbs mention it, do you remem- 
ber ?— I think that in 1860 Mr. Phibbs said there 
were people who required money, and that they were 
chiefly on the other side. 

6235. Did he ever ask you to give money in that 
way? — Never. 

6236. Was Mr. Lyons the Mayor of the town in 
I860'?— I think he was. I am not quite sure; but 
that’s my recollection. 

6237. In 1865 it was Mr. William Abbott Woods ? 
—Yes. 

6238. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Could you give 
us approximately — we couldn’t expect you to do so 
accurately — as to the amount of £8,000 which you 
said was expended in connexion with your can- 
didature for Sligo ? how much of that sum of £8,000 
was spent on contributions to charitable or public 
bodies — you must certainly have kept some account of 
that ? — I am sure I kept no account of anything of 
the kind. I came to the town at great expense. 
There were individual cases of distress which were 
from time to time brought under my notice, and these 
I occasionally relieved. To give an illustration — 
there was the case of a man, once in respectable cir- 
cumstances, against whom Dr. Ferguson brought an 
action. The case, after being fully heard, was about 
to go to the jury, when I heard of it. I was very 
anxious to save the character of the borough of Sligo. 
Before Chief Justice Monahan, who tried the case, 
charged the jury, I said, “ Let it be settled ; I will 
.rive £20 towards the expenses,” and I followed it by 
a cheque for that amount. That saved the man from 
annoyance. Another man, I remember, came to me 
one day, crying, and said he owed a bill of costs to 
Mr. Sedley, which he couldn’t pay. I paid the costs, 
and he was saved from further annoyance in the 
matter. These are merely illustrations of others of a 
similar class. 

6239. I am not referring to that species of charity 
at all, I am speaking of donations and contributions 
towards public institutions ; for instance, churches, 
chapels, and the like ? — I -will tell you how I acted. 
If I went to a Presbyterian place of worship I put 
£5 on the plate ; if the Independents required aid, I 
wave a sum of money to the respected head of that 
body ; and so on ; but I kept no account of these 
sums. I always thought that if I were acting gene- 
rously and kindly towards all, they would stick to me 
when I’d require their assistance. 

6240. You gave donations to all the religious bodies 
in the town ? — Yes, with one exception — the Roman 
Catholic. I chiefly gave my donations to the Protest- 
ant and Conservative bodies. The Roman Catholics 
didn’t apply to me, though I was anxious to go among 
them, and make acquaintance with them, and to make 
friends with them. Some of my friends said, how- 
ever, that if I extended any countenance in that way 
to the other side I would forfeit the favour of many 
of my most influential supporters. 

6241. You have spoken of the expectations of voters 
-with regard to getting money, can you tell me is it yom- 
present idea that they expected they should be paid 
by the winning side after the election ? — I can’t say 
that it was at all limited to the one side or the other. 
I think, as far as I recollect, that it was merely a 
rumour in the town. I had no opportunity of knowing 
whether there was any truth in it or not. 

6242. Do you remember if a voter ever asked you 
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for a loan of any money % — I have no recollection of ].-,i-rn U.w. 
any voter ever asking me for a loan of any kind. 

6243. You know, I suppose, that the £850 of which Octoba-^ 9. 
you spoke was applied after the election in the pay- Mr. Francis 
ment of persons who had voted for you ? — I infer that Macdonogh. 
it was so applied. 

6244. You know that no application for money was 
made to you after your last election ? — I wasn’t asked 
for money either before or after either of my elections. 

I believe that those among the Conservatives who ex- 
pected money were very few indeed, if any. 

6245. I have the registry of 1865 before me-, could 
you tell me what was the majority you calculated on 
paper before the election that year ,?— My memory is 
that it was ten. 

6246. I see that there are 388 voters on the list? — 

Remember I made my calculations from what I was 
told by others, and I took everything cum grano sglis. 

I took those who professed to be Conservatives, and 
made my calculations from what I heard ; but I 
limited my views by good sense, and I took my esti- 
mate rather under than over. I entertain no doubt 
whatever that, if those who abstained from voting had 
voted, the result would have been different. 

6247. The Chief Commissioner. — Had you any in- 
formation that any of the Conservatives who abstained 
from voting did so from mercenary motives, or because 
they were bribed not to vote ?— I never heard that 
they were bribed. 

6248. Had you any information that any of them 
abstained from voting in the hope that some of your 
friends would give them something ? — As to whether 
they abstained from voting in the hope that they 
would get something from my friends, that’s another 
matter. 

6249. In how many cases do you suppose that was 
done ? — They were very few — not more than four, I 
snppose. I don’t exactly know how many cases of 
that kind there were. 

6250. Do you know of any person who could give 
us information as to who these four were ? — I do not, 
indeed. 

6251. You heard that the number, was about four ! 

— I didn’t hear it ; it was only my o wn suspicion. 

6252. Your suspicion; from what you saw going 
on? — Yes, from the hanging-back of voters, as you 
understand. 

6253. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You say you cal- 
culated on a majority of ten at yom 1 election of ’65 ! 

—Yes. 

6254. • That in a constituency of 388 would give you 
about 200 votes ? — Yes. 

6255. How long before the close of the poll did you 
calculate on some of them holding back ? — Not until 
I saw it with my own eyes. 

6256. How long before the close of the poll had 
you a suspicion that they would hold back I— ' The day 
previous I had a suspicion that they would do so. 

6257. What caused your suspicion?^ — A very re- 
spectable gentleman said to one of the voters who 
hesitated about voting, “ Don’t vote for Mr. Macdo- 
nogh. Didn’t you vote for him before, and he didn’t 
do anything for the borough. I think I’d advise him 
to retire and show the tine cause.” 

6258. The Chief Commissioner. — Who was it said 
that? — Mr. Charles Sedley. 

6259. And who was the voter to whom he expressed 
himself in that way ? — Mr. Stokes. 

6260. Mr. Stokes the saddler? — Yes. 

6261. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Had Mr. Stokes 
pledged his vote to you? — He had voted for me on the 
former occasion. He was a Conservative, and he gave 
no reason for me to doubt that he would vote for me. 

6262. I suppose you canvassed him in the usual 
way ; you had been in his house ? — I did. I was in 
the house that day. I took it for granted that the 
men who supported me before would do so again. 

6263. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you infer from 
Stokes’ manner that he wanted money for his wife ! 

— Do you wish me to answer ? 

R 2 
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Firm Dav. 6264. I <lo? — My impression was certainly that. I 
October 9 hope I am doing that gentleman no injustice. 

6265. Tt is part of the history of the election ? — On 

Mr. Francis that day I did not conclude my inference. I did on 
Macdonogl). tlie next day 

6266. Did a word pass between you and Stokes on 
the subject of money 1 — Not a word ; he never asked 
me for money — no voter ever did ask me for money. 

6267. Mi - . Commissioner Byrne. — What circum- 
stance was there that you remember, to increase that 
impression on your mind in reference to Stokes ? — I 
again asked him to come up to vote, he said, “ Lord 
Palmerston is my landlord, I will suffer if I do,” I 
said, “You will not suffer.” I said I had written to 
that noble lord, and that I had received a very kind 
answer from his lordship to the effect that he wouldn’t 

. force any of his tenants to vote, but that he couldn’t 
ask them to vote for me. I had received information 
that his lordship’s agents were interfering actively on 
behalf of the Liberal candidate, and I accordingly wrote 
to Lord Palmerston and received the kind answer 1 
have mentioned. I showed Mr. Stokes that Lord 
Palmerston was a gentleman incapable of pressing his 
tenants in their votes. That apology was, however, 
put by, and Mr. Stokes stood at his door tlie greater 
portion of the day. He didn’t leave the town, he was 
ready, he was there, but he didn’t vote. 

6268. The Chief Commissioner. — As an advertise- 
ment? — You reached the thing immediately. 

6269. Mi - . Commissioner Bruce. — You canvassed 
both on the day before the poll and on the day of the 
poll other Conservatives who you had reason to suppose 
would support you, but who abstained from voting — 
could you give the names of any of those besides Mr. 
Stokes? — I canvassed Mi - . John Lyons, and he resolu- 
tely said he wouldn’t vote against me, but — though 
he supported me before — wouldn’t come up to vote, 
that I should go to my other friends. I certainly was 
very unhappy. I spent an hour endeavouring to in- 
duce him and his wife to give me his vote. 

6270. For whom did he vote subsequently? — I 
rather think he did vote for me afterwards, later in 
the day, but he held back in the earlier part of it. 
That is merely an illustration of how some professing 
Conservatives held back. 

6271. The Chief Commissioner. — W ere there any 
other electors you would place in the same category 
as Stokes ? — There was a very poor man, a tenant of 
John Lyons’s, as well as I can recollect. 

6272. What was his name?- — As I remember, it 
was Armstrong, he was a shoemaker. 

6273. Of Ballytureen? — No. I am told by a 
gentleman in court that the name is Atkinson. 

6274. John Atkinson, of John-street ? — Yes, that’s 
the person. He held back and wouldn’t promise to 
vote for me. 

6275. Did he subsequently vote for you ? — -I believed 
he voted against me, he certainly refused to vote for me. 

6276. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — The impi - ession 
on your mind was that he was holding back for money ? 
—Yes, clearly. 

6277. The Chief Commissioner. — What was his con- 
duct when you canvassed him? — It was of that 
character that it led me to tlie impression that he 
wanted to be paid. 

6278. Would you place anyone else in the same 
category with Stokes and Atkinson ? — I think there 
was a person living in 'Knox-street, who kept a flour 
establishment. 

6279. Did he vote for you at your first election? — 
Yes, he voted for me, at my first election. His name 
I understand is Blair. 

6280. That is George Blair, of Knox-street? — Yes. 
He voted for me on my first election. 

6281. Did he hang back on the second ? — I am told 
ho voted against me on that occasion. 

6282. What did he say wlieh you canvassed him ? 
— He gave a plain intimation to me. 

6283. He did not say, I suppose, “ Give me £60 ” ? 
— No, he said it was very troublesome to vote. 



6284. Did you understand, not from any of these, 
for of course they wouldn’t speak to a candidate on 
the subject, what was to be the figure? — I didn’t. I 
always abstained from holding any conversation on the 
subject. I never was applied to by a voter for money. 
I have been applied to for charity. 

6285. When you were applied to for charity before 
the election did you always give money ? — No. I did 
not. When I was applied to to relieve cases of distress 
it was generally certified from authoritative sources that 
the person so applying was really in distress — whether 
a voter or not. 

6286. Was there anyone else you would place in the 
same category with. Stokes, Atkinson, and Blair? — I 
really think not. I can’t bring to my memory another 
person. 

6287. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did any Liberal 
vote for you at the election of 1865 ? — I believe not. I 
won’t undertake to say that positively, but I think not. 

6288. The Chief Commissioner. — Have you any 
reason to believe, or can you give the Court any infor- 
mation, about an)' sum spent illegally at either of your 
elections, besides the sums you have mentioned ? — Posi- 
tively not. 

6289. Had you any reason to believe that any other 
sums were so spent? — My belief was that there were not, 
as I wasn’t applied to recoup anything. I was never 
applied to for money, and I presume that if any kind 
friend had expended any money for me he would certainly 
have applied for it to me. 

6290. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — When you first 
went to the borough I suppose you went to consult 
some of the most influential voters ?— Yes. I applied 
to the most respectable persons ; and I applied to Mr. 
Kernaghan, of the respectable firm of solicitors — 
Messrs. Kernaghan and Saunders — at both of my elec- 
tions. I should say Mr. Kernaghan was not at the 
last, it was his partner, Mr. Saunders. Then I had 
Mr. Harloe Phibbs as my conducting agent, and he 
pointed out to me the persons who should be employed 
in a subordinate capacity. I went to Captain Fawcett, 
and that respectable gentleman acted in accordance 
with the tenor of his life. 

6291. Did you at any time hear from any of your 
supporters or friends that any money was expected by 
voters in the elections before your first— -take for 
example, the election of 1859 or 1857 ? — I don’t remem- 
ber the names of the candidates at these elections — if 
I did I may be able to tell you. 

6292. The Chief Commissioner. — In 1859 the Right 
Hon. John Wynne was the successful ’candidate, and 
in 1857 Mr. Somers beat Mi - . Wynne, but he was un- 
seated on petition. 

6293. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — We will go to 
the election of 1859 — did you hear that money was ex- 
pended on votes at that election ? — I never heard a word 
of the election of ’59. 

6294. Did you hear that money was expected by 
voters in the election for 1857?— I heard nothing of it. 

6295. The Chief Commissioner. — That was the elec- 
tion at which it was alleged that the poll-books were 
tampered with ? — I remember hearing of it. 

6296. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You heard nothing 
of the 1859 election?— That was malversation, I believe, 
of a different character. 

6297. The Chief Commissioner. — Have you any 
reason to believe that there was on eitherside in the 1857 
election any corrupt expenditure of money? — I am 
sure that there wasn’t any on the part of Mr. Wynne. 

6298. It has been stated that Mr. Wynne was deter- 
mined not to spend much money at that election, and 
that Mr. Somers was not in a condition to spend it? — 
I have no reason to believe that Mr. Somers did so 
expend money ; I know nothing about it. " 

6299. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Do you include 
your travelling expenses in the £8,000? — Certainly, 
my travelling expenses were very heavy. I used to 
post from town to town — at that time there were no 
railways as there are now — I used sleep at Longford 
and then post on, and I used to stop at Enniskillen and 
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post on from that. I never refused "to come down when 
I was asked — both in frost and snow ; I never refused 
to go to London to present, when asked, petitions of 
no great consequence sometimes — so that my travelling 
expenses were enormous. 

6300. You could not give us any approximation of 
the sums spent in public as separate from the sums ex- 
pended in private charities 1 — I couldn’t. If I did so 
I would be only guessing in the wildest possible 
manner. 

6301. Had you an account at any of the banks in 
this town 1 — My bankers are the Bank of Ireland, and 
the branch bank here had some money of mine for 
some time, but I think it wasn’t continued. 

6302. The Chief Commissioner — But I suppose it 
would have honoured any cheque of yours here ?— 
Certainly, it would. 

6303. You held no separate account here? — Occa- 
sionally there were some small lodgements made by me. 

6304. Was that at your fix-st election? — Yes; but 
they were for my own personal expenses, and were en- 
tirely confined to that. I had an account in the Bank 
of Ireland for the new three per cent, stock. 

6305. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You didn’t keep 



any separate cheque-book for Sligo? — Certainly not- Futii Day. 
All my cheque-books are accurate ; every penny I ex- — f 
pended I can authenticate. Oc tober ■>. 

6306. On an examination of your cheque-books, Mr. Francis 
would not you be able to give any fui-ther information Macdonogh. 
as regards how much of your expenditure was public, 
and how much was private ? — Cex-tainly not. Posi- 
tively not. 

A man stood up in the side box and said — “ A Mr. 

Gethens has been mentioned as having given money to 
a persoxx. I wish to say I never had any communica- 
tion with that pexson at all.” 

Mr. Macdonogh. — I do not know this gentleman at 
all. I am told this gentleman’s name is Edward 
Gethens. I am informed the name of the other is 
Williams. 

The Chief Commissioner. — This gentleman can be 
examined if it is necessaiy. With respect to the evi- 
dence of Michael Rooney, the manager of the Ulster 
Bank pi-oduces now the original draft upon the Ulstei- 
Banking Company, Dublin, 12th of Febi-uax-y, 1868 — 

“ Wanted, a draft on demand on the Ulster Bank for 
the sum of £12 in favour of Michael Rooney, Sligo. 

Thomas B. Hignell.” 



Mr. Sergeant Armstrong 

6307. The Chief Commissioner. — Yesterday you ex- 
cluded from the expenditiu-e of £2,200 the sums you 
mentioned for charity and as subsci-iptions as member 
for the borough. I ask you for convenience how much 
do you i-ecollect you spent on the boi-ough between 1865 
and 1868, including public and pi-ivate charity, sub- 
scriptions for races, regattas, and other popular spoi-ts, 
<fec. ? — Am I to include my expenses in London and 
travelling to Loxxdoxx ? 

6308. I do not requix-e that at all. I merely want 
how much money you spent oxx the borough — how 
much the people here got of your money, either ixx 
charity or in public subscriptions ? — Well, I declare it 
must be vei-y much a guess, but I think I can go near 
it. I would rather be under than over. I think not 
more than £250 probably. 

6309. For the whole three yeax-s ? — I thixxk so ; ox- 
say £300. 

6310. Was that all you spent in addition to the 
£2,200 in consequence of your holding the position of 
member for Sligo? — Exclusive of the neeessax-y ex- 
penses of going to London and coming back, I had vex-y 
little tx-avelling ; I was not able to be away, nor to be 
hex-e as often as I could wish, and when I did tx-avel I 
went on Bianconi’s cax-. I wish to say that one thing 
entix-ely escaped my x-ecollection. My subscription to 
the registry, that is a matter that I shoxxld have in- 
cluded. It is only by seeing Mr. M'Kniffe, the asso- 



x-ecalled and x-e-examined. 

eiation of ideas has brought it to my mind. Befox-e I 
aixnounced myself as a candidate here at all I felt my 
way a little. I found it necessary to have the registx-y 
attended to, and I x-equested Mr. M'Kniffe to have the 
matter attended to, and to his exertions I mainly owed 
my success, and I feel very grateful for it. He re- 
ceived from me, and never demanded mox-e, and always 
appeared to be pex-fectly satisfied with the vex-y small 
and insufficient remunex-ation of £30, or twenty guineas 
a year. It was a merely nominal thing, for he acted 
as a staiuxch friend. • 

6311. Mi-. Commissioner Bruce. — Is that amount 
included in the sums you have mentioned, the £2,200 
and the £300 ? — No, it would be exclusive, say £300, 
otherwise it would be exclusive. I paid altogether to 
him only £100 as my subsexiption to the registx-y. In 
fact I did not pay him for tlie last year ; having got 
into bad health, I did not see him until I saw him 
hex-e. That is all I ever gave him, and he never made 
a demand on me for mox-e. I just gave him a cheque 
for that. 

6312. Wex-e there any other registx-y expenses, or if 
thex-e wex-e, were they included in that £2,200 ? — There 
were no other registx-y expenses. I never knew of any. 
I never lieai-d of any Libex-al club, or anything of that 
sort, but they were kind enough to attend to the mat- 
ter for me for that merely nominal sum. 



Mr. Sergeant 
Armstrong. 



Mr. Ilenry Lyons sworn and examined. 



6313. The Chief Commissioner. — Are you in busi- 
ness in Sligo ? — Not now. I have been in business 
for thirty yeax-s and more. 

6314. How long have you been living in Sligo ? — 
About thiity-five years. 

6315. Wex-e you Mayor in 1860 ? — In 1859, 1 think, 
as well as I remember. 

6316. Have you been Mayor moi-e than once ? — Yes, 
since then again. 

6317. Did you get, as Mr. Macdonogh lias stated, 
a sum of £850 from him ? — Yes. 

6318. Had yoxx been his supporter ? — Yes. 

6319. Who pi-oposed him? — I declai-e I do not 

6320. You were neither proposer nor seconder ? — 
No. 

6321. You got from him the initials for the £850 ? 
— Yes, I think I did. I heard him say so. I think 
it is quite correct. I do not remember that I got it, 
but I. think it is quite coi-rect. I am sure it is. 



6322. Why did you get from him his initials to the 
£850? — Well, he had no money, as he stated, coming 
to Sligo — he was not pi-ovided with money sufficient, 
and I was spoken to by a friend of mine, whom I may 
name, Mr. Monds. 

6323. What is his Christian name? — Moses — Moses 

Monds. He said if I would di-aw on him for £800 
and get it discounted I would lai-gely assist in the re- 
turn of Mx-. Macdonogh, as it might be wanted, and 
he had brought no money. He was afraid to go to 
the Bank himself. He did not like to give a cheque 
lest it might be seen at election times for such a pux- 
pose, and might get abroad 

6324. For what pui-pose? — For the pui-pose of 
assisting the election. 

6325. For what pui-pose ? — I suppose for the pur- 
pose of preparing people for voting. 

6326. Was it for the purpose of giving, money to 
men to vote for him ? — I think that was the ultimate 
object of it, not at that time. 



Mr. Henry 
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6327. When you say you “think” that was. the 
ultimate object, have you any.' doubt. of it 1— Well, I 
have not a doubt of it. 

6328. Why do not you say so? — Well, I do say so. 

I think so. 

6320. Did you and. Mr. Monds draw the bill ? — 
Yes. He gave me his acceptance and I put it into 
the bank. 

6330. You were the drawer and Moses Monds the 
acceptor ?— Y es. These are. the facts- of the case. 

6331. Into what Bank did you put the bill?— Into 

the Bank of Ireland. -< 

6332. . Of course you got the money less the usual 
discount?-^-! .do not know. what, the discount was. 
The money was given out. I did not myself use a 
penny of the money. 

6333. You went to the bank '?— Yes. 

6334. And got the money from the bank? — I did. 

I don’t know whether I got that sum or gave a cheque 
to Mr. Monds. 

6335. Did you not bring the bill to the bank to 
get it cashed ? — Certainly. 

6336. Did you not then get the whole money from 
the Bank of Ireland? — No, they put it to my credit. 

I had a current account always in the bank. 

6337. And they placed that bill to your credit ? — 
Exactly. 

6338. To whom did you give that money ?— Well, I 
gave it to three or four parties in town. 

6339. Have those three or four parties any names? 

— Mr. Monds was one 

6340. How much did he get?— I cannot tell — 
perhaps .£180 or £200, or £250. I do not know ex- 
actly what it was. 

6341. Who was the next man you gave money to ? 
—Well, I think I gave some to Mr. Charles Sedley. 

6342. When you say you think, have you any 
doubt on the subject ? — No. 

6343. Then don’t use the word “ think.” You 
gave some to Charles Sedley ? — Yes. 

6344. Who else ? — A brother of my own, who is 
dead ; and I do not know myself personally how it 
went, but I think I sent some to Mr. Thomas 
Williams ; I don’t know ; I think I did. There was 
a confidential person. That is my explanation of the 
matter. 

6345. A confidential person ? — Yes ; I am just 

telling you the truth 

6346. What day was it you drew the bill ? — I do not 
know what day it was. 

6347. I mean -with respect to the polling. Was it 
before the polling day ?— Oh, I think it was ; I am sure 
it was ; I would not be sure^ but I think it was. 

6348. How long before the polling? — Really I don’t 
know. It might be a month, or it might be more, or it 
might be less ; I really don’t know. 

6349. Will your account at the Bank of Ireland 
show how you chequed off that money ? — W ell, I really 
don’t know ; I know the book -will show the amount to 
my credit at .a certain date, and any drafts perhaps ; 
but I don’t know, for my drafts were numerous in the 
way of business transactions, and I made no separate 
account of it. 

6350. But could you not now perfectly identify the 
£850 as it went through the books of the bank ?■ — Well, 
I don’t think I could myself. 

6351. There were only four persons to whom it was 
paid ? — -Yes, it was paid amongst the four persons. 

6352. Could you not, by looking at the cheques and 
the dates in the bank book, identify every shilling of 
that money ? — Well, I really don’t know whether I 
could or not. 

6353. You will try to do so? — I will do everything 
I can and that you wish me to do in the matter to give 
you information. 

6354. Have you any list of the persons to whom the 
money was distributed 1— Oh, no ; I knew no more of 
it personally than to give it to those parties.! 

6355. Did you tell Mr. Macdonogh afterwards that 
you had raised this money for him ?— Oh, I think I 



did ; I think he must have known it. I don’t know 
whether he did or not. I don’t know if I told him ; 

I cannot charge my memoxy, but I think he must have 
known it. 

6356. Now, did you not know this money was to be 
spent in bribery — that is a short question 1 — I did not 
expect anything else. 

6357. Had you any consultation with Mi-. Monds as, 
to how much money it was necessary to raise to carry 
the election ? — No, I do not think I had. It was- 
mentioned to me £800, to draw for. 

6358. Who toldyou to draw the bill ? — I think Mr. 
Monds suggested to get a bill ; that Mr. Macdonogh 
did not bring cash, and was afraid to cheque on the 
bank for money or send to Dublin ; that it might be 
found out, or something of that kind. I think that 
was the way. 

6359. Do you mean to say that Mi - . Monds told 
you Mi-. Macdonogh had said that to him ? — I don’t 
know whether he did or not. 

6360. Repeat your answer — about being found out ? 
— Well, I think Mr. Macdonogh said to myself that he 
had no money with him — and that he would not like 
to cheque on the bank here ; and that he would have 
to go to Dublin for it to get it out — he said that I think 
to myself. 

6361. Did you tell Mr. Macdonogh or intimate to 
him what the money was for? — Did I tell him — well, 

I declare I don’t know what I told him. I don’t 
know whether I told him or not. 

6362. Did you know yourself wliat the money was 
for ? — I had no doubt of that — I said so before. 

6363. Did you intimate to Mr. Macdonogh for wliat 
you got the money? — I do not mind that at all — only 
that the money was wanted. 

6364. Did you ask Mr. Macdonogh for the £800 ? 
— No. I never asked it. Mr. Monds I believe asked 
him. 

6365. He asked him for £800? — I don’t know 
whether he did or not, I believe he did; but it was 
mentioned that that amount was wanted, and accord- 
ingly I drew. 

6366. Did you tell Mr. Macdonogh you were going 
to raise money ? — I don’t know whether I told him I. 
was going to raise money or not — perhaps I did, but 
I could not charge my memory with it. 

6367. Why did you get from him his initials? — I 
got his initials merely as an acknowledgement that the 
money was given him — that the money was getting 
for him — that is the real fact. 

6368. Was there any Committee then? — No, not 
that I knew of. 

6369. Did Mr. Monds ever show you any list of 
voters? — Not that I remember. 

6370. Had you then calculated with others how 
much money was required to carry the election 1— No.. 
I don’t think he ever entered into such a calculation. 

6371. How was the £850 fixed on — was it mere 
chance? — So far as I was concerned that sum was 
mentioned to me as likely to be wanted, and I drew 
a bill for that, and cashed it, and that is all I know 
about it. 

6372. How many months was the bill to. run? : — 
Three months. 

6373. When it came to maturity was if renewed l 
— I do not know whether it was renewed or not. 

6374. I suppose the books of the bank will show ? 
— I really don’t know. I don’t know whether it was 
renewed or not. Perhaps it was renewed. I cannot 
charge my memory- — I suppose it will be seen in the 
bank book. 

6375. Do you remember getting the money after- 
wards from Mr. Macdonogh? — Perfectly well. 

6376. How long after the election ? — In February 
or March — in the spring of the year, some time after 
the meeting of Parliament. 

6377. Were you aware of any law about twenty- 
one days after the meeting of Parliament ? — No, I am 
not. 

6378. Did you ever hear of it? — I don’t know. 
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6379. Did you ever hear there was a time within 
which to present a petition ? — Yes, I heard that. 

6380. You are old at electioneering— what is the 
time now? — I really am not sure — fourteen or twenty- 
one days — but I could not tell at the present moment. 

6381. You could not tell? — I could not tell, but 
Mr. Macdonogh must know very well, and I suppose 
he would not give me the money until after that time 
would be up. 

6382. Was not that your idea in going up after the 
meeting of Parliament ? — I went up, as I said to get 
it, that is the fact. 

6383. Was not that your idea in not getting the 
money until after the twenty-one days ? — I supposed I 
would not get it. I did not know it required twenty- 
one days, but I knew it required some time after 
the meeting of Parliament. 

6384. You went up to Mr. Macdonogh? — Yes. 

6385. What did you say to Mr. Macdonogh ? — Oh, 
I did not say a word. I believe he knew what I came 
for. I was sitting in the room and he came in, in a 
few minutes and paid me the money. 

6386. Was it paid in notes to you?— It was. 

6387. Not by cheque or draft ? — No. 

6388. Large notes ? — Large notes. 

6389. Hundred pound notes? — Yes, hundred-pound 
and a fifty. 

6390. The bill was only for £800 ? — Eight hundred. 

6391. What was the odd fifty for ! — Well, con- 
tingencies I suppose. I don’t know — perhaps it was 
for interest, and there were some other things to be 
paid afterwards, £25 and £10, and other matters. I 
believe I lost the interest by the transaction. 

6392. You believe you lost by it? — I believe I did. 

6393. People generally do lose by these transactions. 
You lost money? — Well, I did not make money. I 
never did by politics. I lost hundreds beside that. 

6394. Are you under the impression you did not 
get the whole of the expenditure ? — I do not think I 
did. 

6395. Within how much? — I do not know. 

6396. Within £10 or £20? — I never went into 
particulars about it. 

6397. At the time you got the £850 had you any 
money to pay? — Well, I do not think there was. I 
paid no money. 

6398. What did you do with the £850 ? — I put it 
to my credit, where it was before I gave it to him. 

6399. Then in all probability the bank book will 
show that the bill was put to your debit when it reached 
maturity ? — I think it would be put to my debit — it is 
the usual course. 

6400.. Do you mean to say you cannot give the 
Commissioners any information as to what voters of Mr. 
Macdonogh’s got this money? — Well, I can assure you 
on my oath that I never, I think, called on a voter or 
asked him during the time of the election to vote or 
not to vote for Mr. Macdonogh, to the best of my 
knowledge. 

6401. That is not an answer — you are an intelligent 
man ? — Well, I do not know personally. 

6402. Personally will not do. Who did you hear got 
the money ? — Oh, I heard a report of several. 

6403. Who was reported to have got the £850? — • 
Indeed I do not know who got the £850. 

6404. I do not ask you who you know. You did 
not see it paid to the voters ? — Certainly not. 

6405. Who did you hear got it ? — Some of them are 
dead — it is some time ago. 

6406. First remember the living ? — Several of our 
supporters. There was one man I heard got it and he 
was not satisfied. That is what I heard passing. I 
heard that people were not satisfied, and were making 
a shout about it. 

6407. Who were the unsatisfied men? — One man 
I heard was James Wallace, of Knox-street ; another 
was James Johnston, of High-street. 

6408. How much did he get ?— I do not know ; but 
I knew afterwards what he got to quiet him. He got 
my poor brother to take a bill from him for £25 to 



keep him from giving any annoyance, and when the Firm day. 

bill was not lifted, he lifted it, and turned round on 

me' to ask me to pay it. That is the way part of the 0c toJ,er !l - 
£50 went. There was £25 ; I paid it. Mr. Henry 

6409. You paid the £25, and he got the £25 bill? Lyons. 

— I have the bill by me still. I have his acceptance 

by me still. 

6410. I will ask you to produce it ! — I will give it 
to you. I think I have the old bill still, if I am not 
mistaken. 

6411. Then J ames J ohnston got £50 altogether ? — 

I do not know what he got. He got that £25. I 
paid it to quiet him. I did not want Mr. Macdonogh 
to pay that then. I thought he had paid quite enough, 
and should not be annoyed. 

6412. Are you that £25 out of pocket? — I am cer- 
tainly — and more than that. 

6413. That £25 was paid to the man only to quiet 
him ? — Yes. 

6414. And you have never been repaid it ? — I never 
got a penny of it from Mr. Macdonogh, or from any 
other person. Nor did I ever ask Mr. Macdonogh 
for it. 

6415. Did James Johnston get anything before the 
polling day ? — Oh, I do not know when he got it, or 
what time he got it. 

6416. Did you hear that half notes were going then ? 

— No, I did not. 

6417. How much did James Wallace get ? — I do 
not know myself. 

6418. Who paid him? — I think it was Mr. Monds 
— that is what I heard. I, being a friend, I heard it hi 
that way. I heard he was dissatisfied, and that Mr. 

Monds paid him very well, as far as I understood. 

6419. Do you know George Blair? — I know there 
is such a man. 

6420. Did you hear he was paid ! — I do not think 
I did. 

6421. Do you know John Burke ? — I do. 

6422. Do you know whether he was paid? — I do 
not know anything about it; 

6423. Did Samuel Gilmor get money ?— -I think I 
heard his name mentioned. 

6424. When you say you think are you not perfectly 
certain? — Well, as far as my memory goes, but I could 
not swear. 

6425. I do not want you to swear to precise sums 
paid, but I want any information you can give from 
what your brother or anybody else told you, as to 
voters being bribed ?■— W ell, I could hardly swear that 
I heard Samuel Gilmor’s name. I might have heard 
it, but I cannot swear. 

6426. Thomas Graham ? — I think I heard his name 
mentioned. 

6427. For how much? — I do not know,' nor who 
paid him. 

6428. Alexander Jackson? — I think I heard his 
name mentioned, but I do not know what he ■ got or 
who paid him. 

6429. James Kerr? — I think his name was men- 
tioned as one of the lot. 

6430. Henry Mulligan?— Yes.! I think I heard 
him mentioned. 

6431. How much did he get ? — W ell, I believe, as far 
as I was concerned he got £10 out of the bank. It was 
Rowlett who paid this business for me. He takes up 
rents for me. He had a house from Mr. Wynne, and 
I think Rowlett got £10 from me to pay his rent — to 
pay Henry Mulligan’s rent. 

6432. When did you give Rowlett the £10 ? — It was 
perhaps a year after. I don’t know how long after. 

6433. A year after ? — I don’t know what time it 
was. He came to settle rent. He takes up rent for- 
me, and I do not know whether I gave him the money 
or he stopped ten pounds from me. 

6434. Is Rowlett still in your employment? — He 
is. If he is summoned here he will tell you exactly. 

6435. Did you give him any other money ? — Yes, I 
think I did ; two or three tenants which I had for- 
gotten altogether until Mr. Rowlett brought it to my 
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memory. I believe it when he says it, but I did not 
remember it good or bad. He said he gave it to 
three of Mr. Wynne’s tenants. 

6436. Who are the three 1— Henry Mulligan was 
one, and M'Donnell. 

6437. Did he get £10 tool— Yes, Rowlett told me 
so. I had really forgotten it. I did not know what 
the three ten pounds were given for at the time. I 
did not know whether it was for municipal purposes 
it was given or for any other purpose. I did not really 
know, nor can I positively say for what purpose, 
whether it was for the borough election or for the 
municipal election. 

6438. Did any other moneys pass through your 
hands in a similar way to this at Mr. Macdonogh s 
election in 18601 — No, not that I know. 

6439. Did you ever give any money to voters your- 
self 1 — I think not. 

6440. You think not! — I don’t believe I did. 

6441. The four gentlemen you named, to whom you 
distributed money, were all electors!- — Yes, they were. 

6442. Did you not give all this money before the 
polling day 1 — Oh, I think so. 

6443. Are you certain you did so l — As far as my 
memory can bring me back I believe I did. 

6444. As far as your memory and intelligence can 
go you did 1— My intelligence is not getting brighter. 

I am getting older, and I find my memory is not as 
good as it was twenty years ago. 

6445. You gave the money, as far as you can re- 
member, before the polling day 1 — I did, decidedly. 

6446. How long before the polling day! — I do not 
know. It might be three or four days, or a week. I 
cannot tell. 

6447. At all events it was during the excitement of 
the electionbefore the polling came onl — Yes, I think so. 

6448. Do you know the constituency well ! — Well, 
middling, perhaps. I never went much through them. I 
don’t believe even in that election I went to the 
tenants to whom I let my houses to ask for a Vote. I 
knew them by observation and that sort of thing. 

6449. Did you understand that the £800 you raised 
in this way was to be given to the Conservatives who 
were hanging back, or to the Liberal party who otherwise 
would be disposed to vote for Somers or Tennison 1 — 

I do not recollect what it was given for. It was to be 
used at the discretion of the parties, in my opinion. 

6450. You mentioned nine names, did they not 
always belong to the Conservative party? — I thought 
Blair acted with the Liberal party. 

6451. With that exception 1 — I think so. 

6452. Henry Mulligan! — He always voted with 
the Conservative party, although he was a Roman 
Catholic. Mx-. Wynne was his landlord, and he always 
voted with him. 

6453. Did you distribute any money at the election 
between Mr. Macdonogh and Sergeant Armstrong 1 — 
No, I think not. 

6454. You think not? — Yes, there was one sum- 
no, it was afterwards. 

6455. Afterwards 1 — Yes, one sum. 

6456. How much 1 — W ell, it was a large one for one 
man to get ; it was £40. 

6457. Who got that? — Wallace. 

6458. James Wallace! — The very same man. That 
was the only money I distributed during that election. — 
James Wallace £40. He got that certainly. 

6459. Was that rather a high figure for him ? — He 

said he was getting it from the others, and it was no 
use 

6460. When did you give James Wallace the £40 ? 
— Some time afterwards. I gave it from my own 
money out of my own desk. 

6461. How long after the election 2 — I do not know 
whether a week or ten days ; it was shortly after. 

6462. Had you canvassed Wallace? — Well, I did 
call on him. 

6463. I thought you said you did not take an active 
part ? — That is not the last election. 

6464. I beg your pardon. Were you canvassing 



then for Mr. Macdonogh against Sergeant Armstrong ! 

Well, of course I did canvass at that time. 

6465. Did you promise Wallace anything before' he 
voted ? — No. 

6466. Did you tell him to go and vote ?— He said 
he would go and vote, provided I advised him. 

6467. Did you “ advise” him ? — Yes. 

6468. Did Wallace say he would go and vote if you 
advised him ? — He said he would vote with me. 

6469. Did you then say go and vote ? — No, I think 
he came with me. 

6470. You polled him!— He walked up ; I did not 
poll him. 

6471. Did you walk along with him to the court- 
house ? — He walked along the side path ; I was not 
walking with him exactly. 

6472. Did you not watch him until he was polled? 
—No. 

6473- Or enter the court-house? — No, I did not 
doubt him at all. 

6474. Did he vote on your recommendation and 
advice ? — I think he did. 

6475. When you say you “ think” you are perfectly 
certain he did ? — I can say I believe so. 

6476. Is that all you can say — are you not perfectly 
certain he voted on your advice ? — I think he did. 

6477. You are a respectable and intelligent man. 
Do you not believe that James Wallace expected to 
be paid when he voted on your advice ? — I have no 
doubt in the world of it ; I don’t want to conceal any- 
thing. 

6478. You thought he was entitled to £40 ? — Well, 

I gave it to him out of my own desk, and I did not 
get it back again. 

6479. At all ?— No. 

6480. Do you mean to say you are out of pocket 
that £40 ? — No. 

6481. Who then paid it to you?— I am out of 
pocket £10 of it ; I only got £30 of it. 

6482. Who gave you the £30 ? — Well, it was given 
after the election ; I think it was Mr. Sedley. At 
the time Mr. Sedley gave me the £30 I told him I 
had given Wallace £40. He said that was too much, 
and gave me £30 out of £40, and I never got the £10 
from Wallace or anybody else. 

6483. Did Mr. Sedley give you any other money 
after that election? — No, not a shilling. 

6484. I mean for other people ? — No ; he gave me 
no money. 

6485. Do you not know that James Wallace was 
bribed at that election by you ? — Well, I think he was 
myself. 

6486. Did Wallace get any money at the previous 
election ? — I don’t know about the previous election. 

6487. Do you remember the election between Mr. 
Wynne and Mr. Somers in 1859 ? — Mr. Macdonogh 
got in in ’60 on the resignation of Mr. Wynne ; the 
election of ’59 was between Mr. Wynne and Mr. 
Somers. 

6488. Do you remember the election between Wynne 
and Somers ?— Yes, I do. 

6489. Do you know of any money going at that 
election? — No, I do not think I do. I do not re- 
member. 

6490. You do not remember ? — No, I do not. 

6491. From a man of your intelligence that is not 
quite satisfactory ? — I say I do not remember. 

6492. Have you any reason to believe a little money 
was going then ? — Well I don’t know. It did not pass 
through my hands, as far as I remember. There was 
an election between Mr. Wynne and Mr. Somers in 
’57 and Mr. Somers beat Mr. Wynne, but was unseated 
on petition on account of the poll-books being tam- 
pered with. 

6493. Do you remember that? — I do. 

6494. Well, at the election between Somers and 
Wynne did you hear of any money going ? — No, I do 
not think I did. I am not aware of it. 

6495. You do not remember ?— I am not aware 
that there was. 
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6496. Will you undertake to say that at that elec- 
tion between Wynne and Somers, or after it, that no 
money passed through your hands 1 — I don’t think 
there did. I cannot tell at which election Mulligan 
got the ten pounds at all. I did not remember any- 
thing of it until I was reminded of it. 

6497. Did you ever draw a bill before this one for 
the purpose of an election 1 — Oh, never. 

6498. Who was it asked you to draw that bill ? — 
Well, I think it was Mr. Monds suggested it to me. 

6499. Did Rowlett get any of the £800 ? Was he 
intrusted with the giving out of any of it? — No, he 
had nothing to do with it. 

6500. Come now to the last election between Major 
Knox and Captain Flanagan ; did you pay anything in 
that election? — No. 

6501. Did you canvass? — No, I did not canvass. 

6502. Did you vote ?— I voted. 

6503. I believe you always vote with the Conserva- 
tive party ? — Oh, of course. 

6504. Did any money pass through your hands at 
that election ?— No, ixot a shilling ; I never handled a 
shilling of Major Knox’s money. 

6505. Do you suppose it was unknown in town, this 
last transaction of 1860 ?— Was it xmknown in town ? 

6506. Yes ; I mean was it kept quiet between you 
and the four gentlemen who got the money ?— Well, I 
think it was kept quiet. I think the people that got 
the money were satisfied, and I do not think there was 
any talk of it. I think it was kept very quiet, as well 
as I remember. I am quite sure it was. 

6507. Is it your impression from the best of your 
recollection that Mr. Macdonogh knew about your 
having drawn the bill ?— Well, I really could not say 
whether he was aware or whether he was not aware. 

I could not say either one way or the other. 

6508. Is Mr. Monds in town? — He is. 

6509. Mi - . Commissioner Byrne. — When was the 
£30 paid to you by Mr. Sedley on foot of the £40 you 
paid to Wallace?— It was paid after the election. 

6510. How long after? — I do not remember how long. 

6511. What year was it in?— I think it was in 
1860. Oh, no, 1865. 

6512. Was that £40 given to James Wallace in 
respect of his vote in 1865 ? — Yes. 

6513. How long after that election of 1865 was that 

£30 given to you by Mr. Sedley ? Try and remem- 
ber? It might be two or three months. I do not 

know how long it was. I know I gave the money to 
him out of my own desk. 

6514. Was it given to you within the last couple of 
years? — Oh, yes. Oh, no. 

6515. Are you quite sure it was not? — I think it 
was not. 

6516. You think not, but you are not quite sure? 
X am sure it was not within the last couple of 

5 6517. On your oath are you quite sure of that? — 
Of course I am. I am telling you the truth. Most 
assuredly, every word of it. „ ^ o „ A , 

6518. Were you mayor at the election of I860 i — 
Yes, I think so. 

6519. Were you a magistrate at that time ? — Yes. 
6520! Are you now 1— Yes, for the borough, and 

county then ; but I am not now for the town. I am 
a magistrate for the. county now. 

6521. Mr. Co-irmissioner Bruce. — Do you know a 
man named Moran ? — I know such a man. 

6522. Is he a voter?— I believe he is a voter. 

6523. I believe he voted for Sergeant Armstrong ? 

— I believe so. . 

6524. Had you ever any conversation -with him with 
respect to his vote ? — No. 

6525. Before that election?— No. 

6526. You swear that positively ?— Indeed I do. I 
heard he swore here yesterday of his being offered 
£300 in half-notes and refusing it. I never spoke of 
such a thing in my life. 

6527. Did you never offer £300 to Moran ?— Never. 
Not a shilling, nor hinted it. I never spoke to him 

S 



about his vote. He belonged .to a body of religious 
people that 1 really do not interfere with at all ; nor 
was there any necessity for such a thing. 

652S. Then it is an untruth that you offered any 
money to any of those who are called “ the aggrieved 
persons ” ? — Not one shilling ; nor did I speak to them 
about their votes. 

6529. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — This payment of 
£800, you think, was kept quiet because it reached 
very few persons ? — Well, I think it was. 

6530. Because it reached very few persons? — 1 
think so. 

6531. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you ever hear 
any persons complain after the election of 1860 that 
they had got no money? — That Johnston is the only 
one I can charge my memory -with now. I think the 
people were satisfied certainly, and I am satisfied none 
of the parties made any money for themselves. 

6532. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Your brother, J ohn 
Lyons, held back at the last election. Did he vote 
for Sergeant Armstrong ? — No, he did not. The poor 
man was in a dying state at the time. That was one 
of the reasons he did not vote. 

6533. He did not vote for Mr. Macdonogh? — Oh, 
he did. He came up. He was, in fact, I may say, 
canned. He was in a very poor — a dying — state ; and 
it was really at the risk of his life. 

6534. But he did come up and vote for Mr. Macdo- 
nogh ? — Certainly. 

6535. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Have you any be- 
lief of the number of persons who got money at the 
election of 1860 ? — I never made a calculation ; never 
in my life. 

6536. Do you think you could form an idea? You 
may take plenty of time ? — I suppose there might be 
twenty. From twenty-five to thirty who would ex- 
pect it. I would not say so many as thirty, but I 
think there would be twenty. 

6537. Did I understand you to say that Rowlett 
got part of the £850 ? — -No. 

6538. I am not speaking of himself, but for distri- 
bution ? — No ; I did not know he got anything, but 
he told me himself, as I said before I had totally for- 
gotten the transaction, and it is on his representation 
I am taking it. I believe it, because he says it. 

6539. How much ? — He says he got three ten-pound 
notes. 

6540. That £30 is not included in the £850 ? — It 
came out of the £50 I think. 

6541. You think it came out of the £50 ? — I think 
it must. 

6542. You lost £25 to Johnston, and £10 to 
Wallace ? — Decidedly. 

6543. Did you lose anything more? — I do not 
think I did. I never calculated it. I did not look to 
it. I was rather too liberal, and I did not care much 
what the expense was one way or the other. 

6544. But people who lose a large sum generally 
know it. If you lost a thousand, or five hundred, or 
even one hundred you would know it ? — I suppose I 
would, but if I lost only a few pounds I would not 
know. 

6545. At what time of the day did Wallace get 
this £40 ?— I think he got it early in the day. I think 
ten or eleven o’clock. 

6546. Did Wallace mention any person as having 
offered him money on the other side ? — No ; he said he 
was offered money on the other side, but I did not 
ask him who they were or anything of them. But he 
said he was offered money. 

6547. Did he say he was offered £40 ? — He did. 

6548. Was that the sum mentioned ? — It was — the 
exact sum mentioned. 

6549. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Do I understand 
you to say that you cashed that £800 bill at the time 
of the election ? — Oh, yes. I put it into the bank at 
once — but they did not give me the money ; they placed 
it to my credit only. 

6550. That amount passed to your credit in' the 
bank ? — Exactly. 
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6551. And was mixed up with your other money ? 
— It was mixed up with my account — exactly. 

6552. Was it after the bill fell due you distributed 
the money ? — Oh, no. In fact it was believed that 
Tennison’s money was going through the town a day 
or two before that to a considerable amount of money. 
It was understood money was going on Tennison’s 
side. I had good reason to believe it was, and then of 
course to meet that state of the case the money was 
looked for to fortify the friends against any loss, and 
I do not think they gave the money until after the 
election. 

6553. As much of the money as was thought 
necessary was used at the time ? — It was all used as 
far as I know. It was given to these parties. I do 
not know what time it was used. 

6554. Mr. Commissioner Bruce.— Do you know a 
man named John Kearns? — No. 

6555. And a man named Pat Barry?— I do. 

6556. Did you send for them before the last elec- 
tion ? — Never, at any time. 

6557. Did they send to you 1 ?— They came to my 

house one evening about dai'lc — after dark. I was 
coming down from the town. I have an office in town. 
I was coming down — these men were at my place 
my private house, outside the hall door. I did not 
know anything about them. I was asked about this 
before at Cax’rick-on- Shannon, and I stated the facts. 
They came to me ; I opened the hall-door, and asked 
them in — I took Barry in — and Kearns I showed into 
my sitting-room. Barry I knew something of. He 
keeps boats at the River -side. I knew something of 
him, and I asked him 

6558. What I want to ask you is— did you then offer 
Barry or Kearns £50 each to go away ? — I never 
offered them a shilling at all. They wanted to get 
money. They came to propose to go away, if they wofild 
get money. 

6559. Did they mention £50 1 — They did, and their 
expenses, and they said they would go away. 

6560. And did you at that time not give them a 
decided answer ? — I told them I would not think of 
it. I went away from my house — I left it. They 
wanted to come back the next morning. They wanted 
money. They wanted to come back to me ; I told 
them they might come if they liked, but I would have 
nothing to do with them. 

6561. But you did not give them that answer at 
first? — Yes, I told them I would give no money; 
decidedly, I never offered them a farthing. 

6562. Did you tell them on the first occasion you 
would not give a farthing ? — I told them I would give 
no money. 

6563. On the first occasion ? — Yes, that was the 

first. He wanted to get the money. I said to him, 
“will you not take anybody’s word ?” “No," said he, 

“ I will take nobody’s word, if I did, I would take 
your own.” “ I am very much obliged to you," I said, 
“ but I do not want you to take mine.” 

6564. Did you tell him to come back the next 
evening after that proposition was made? — [Not an- 
swered.] 

6565. Now, Mr. Lyons, answer fairly ? — I will 
answer fairly. 

6566. Was there not a negotiation ? — Oh, that was 
the negotiation, mere talk. 

6567. But was the negotiation whether you would 
promise money or not? — I would not promise money, 
I had a conversation with them, but nothing beyond 
that. If a penny would purchase them I would not 
give it. 

6568. Did you intend and determine from the first 
not to give money ? — I did determine to give no money. 
I thought I would see what they were about; what 
they wanted and what they intended to do, which they 
told me. 

6569. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — You say this sum 
of money, the amount of the bill, was distributed at 
the time of the election? — -I do not say the time. 

6570. Well about the time of the election ? — As far 



as I was concerned I do not know what time it was 
distributed. 

6571. As far as your knowledge goes all you can 
say is, that it went amongst those four persons ? — That 
is all I know of it. 

6572. Whether it was paid away that time or some 
months after you do not know? — Ido not know, 
indeed. 

6573. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Have you, from 
your knowledge of the electors of this town, any 
reason to believe, or do you in fact believe that, at the 
time of the last election, the persons who voted for 
Major Knox ultimately expected to get anything? — 
Oh, I think they would expect to get something. I 
confess to you, I think, when they do vote that way, 
and are asked by friends to vote, and so forth, that 
they do expect something afterwax'ds. There is no 
engagement to give it — no positive arrangement ; but 
that they do expect something, I have no hesitation 
in saying, I believe they do — afterwards. 

6574. And is that an expectation amongst a large 
number of voters? — Well, I would not say a very 
large number — it might be an expectation amongst 
forty or fifty of the whole constituency. 

6575. That is forty or fifty of the Conservatives ? — 
Oh, no ; I do not make any diffex-ence between Con- 
servatives and Liberals in the matter. I believe a 
great many do expect it on both sides. 

6576. The Chief Commissioner. — On both sides? — 
I do believe it. 

6577. And you say that from your own knowledge ? 
— I do. 

6578. From a great number of years that you have 
been connected with Sligo? — I do. 

6579. And also from personal communication with 
the voters, and their speaking to you on the subject ? 
— I do believe it. 

6580. You apply that to almost any election you 
know ?— Well, I do. 

6581. Were you a voter at Townley’s election?— 
Yes; I believe I was. 

6582. And at Sadlier’s election ? — Yes ; I think I 

voted for Somers against Sadlier 

6583. At that time? — Yes. 

6584. Whom did you vote for at Townley’s elec- 
tion? — In fact, I think I voted for Somers, too. 

6585. You spoke about this general expectation — I 
presume that is amongst the poorer and least re- 
spectable class of the electors ?— More than anyone 
else. 

6586. Do parties prepare lists according to the 
amounts for which they asked the electorsto vote ? — 
No ; I do not think they do. 

6587. How is it done ? — I think they give it indis- 
criminately, just as they themselves feel disposed to the 
men, giving some more and some less. I do not think 
they make any special list or anything of that kind ; I 
think it is done more indiscriminately or without any 
method. 

6588. Do you tell us that you never, except on the 
one occasion, had anything to do with the distribution 
of money at elections ? — I do not remember that I had ; 
I do not think it did enter my hands to distribute it, 
never. 

6589. So you say. I want to know had you any- 
thing to say, befox-e or after elections, to the receiving 
of money for distribution, xxnless on the one occasion ? 
— I never x - emember receiving money for any election. 
I have subscribed sums to the mxuxicipal elections, and 
other sxxms wex - e subscribed. I have subscribed some 
of the money to the fund myself, of coxxrse. We have 
had very hard contests often in Sligo, and pax-ty feeling 
is very high, and so forth ; but we certainly did not 
attach the same importance to them as to the others, 
and we did not conceive there was any risk at all in 
giving money in that way. 

6590. Had yoxx any sxxbscribing to the funds for the 
municipal elections?— Not many, except at the time — 
foxxr or five might sxxbscxibe four or five poxuxds. 

6591. Woxxld that be for the purpose of bribing 
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voters ? — We did not consider it bribing. We really 

believed there was no law against that. 

6592. No law against bribing at municipal elections 
in Sligo ? — We did not believe there was any harm in- 
getting. a vote — we did not know, nor do I believe it 
is known up to the present moment in Sligo that there 
is anything against it. 

6593. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Was the money 
given for the municipal elections at all in relation to 
the parliamentary elections 1 — No, not at all. It was 
solely a local matter. 

6594. The Chief Commissioner. — Were the voters 
you supposed to be easily got at for the parliamentary- 
elections the same men who were bribed at the muni- 
cipal elections? — Not in every case. Not all. 

6595. But a good number of them ? — There might 
be. We never thought of that. I do not think we 
ever thought of what effect it might have on them in 
that way. It was solely on the ground of returning 
men to the Town Council and so forth. 

6596. Mr. Commissioner Byrne.— Do yon remember 
the names of persons who received money at the 
municipal elections 1 — -[Not answered.] 

[Parliamentary voters list for 1868 handed to Wit- 
ness.] 

6597. The Chief Commissioner. — Look over that list 
and tell me are there any names on it of persons who 
received, money at the municipal elections ? — -Well; I 
do not know that any received it to my knowledge, 
personally ; but I may see people that! believe got 
money. I heai-d Blair got it. 

6598. How much? — I don’t know. I do not know 
whether Wallace got it or not; I don’t think there 
is anyone on the list that stiikes me now. 

6599. Come back to your own memory. Can you 
mention any people who were in the habit of being 
bribed at the municipal elections % — I could not say in 
the habit of being bribed. 

6600. Well, bribed once or twice? — Well, indeed, 

I cannot charge my memory at present. There are so 
many changes in the town,: and there is little done in 
that way for the last two years- — nothing at all for the 
last two years. 

6601. Nothing at all-1— Nothing at all for the last 
two or three years. 

6602. Mr. Commissioner Byrne.— Yry andremember 
the names ? — I cannot. 

6603; The Chief Commissioner.— You subscribe ? — 
Occasionally I do. Some fifteen years ago, perhaps, 

I did each year. 

6604. Did you subscribe several hundreds of pounds 
yourself ?— No, no, but I lost plenty. In the Queen’s 
Bench and other ways I lost it. 

6605. Who used to get the money to be given at 
the municipal elections? — Well, I declare I could not 
tell you just at this moment. 

6606. Was it Captain Fawcett? — No, I do not 
think it was. 

6607. Or Mr. Robinson 1— Oh, no. Captain Faw- 
cett was treasurer. He signed cheques for revision 
purposes and other purposes. The money he would 
get would be for revision purposes and that sold of 
thing. 

6608. Was there any money subscribed to your 
knowledge for a parliamentary election? — Yes, I think 
money was subscribed to put in Mr. Wynne free of 
cost to himself, the first time he was put in. 

6609. Was that the election of 1857 or 1859 — his 
first election ? — I do not know the year, but I know 
they subscribed to put him in free. That- was the 
time Somers was unseated. 

6610. That was a remarkable event, the unseating 
of Somers ? — I heard it was the first time Mr, Wynne 
was put in. I suppose Somers was unseated; 

6611. And then a vacancy was made? — Yes, I 
think it was- that- time. 

6612. Can you give any idea of the amount that 
was subscribed by the party then? — I know I myself 
subscribed £10. I could not tell. 

6613. Do you think there is anybody in town who 
could? — I do not know that. 



6614; Do you recollect who was Mr. Wynne’s Fu-thDay. 
agent on that occasion? — I think it was Mi-. Thomas October 9. 
Moyston. 

6615; You have told us very fairly what is yom- Mr. Henry 
general opinion about the town with respect to people Lyons ' 
expecting money, and you said that every election you 
had known that was so. Was that so at the two 
elections when Mr. Wynne was a candidate? — Well, I 
do not know. 

6616. I am not speaking as to your knowledge? — 

Well, if I said “ every election,” perhaps I should have 
exampled that one. I do not know — I do not think — 

I could not say, but I do not think any money was 
given at that election. I do not think it was to be 
given. 

6617. Did you take an interest in those two elec- 
tions ? — Well, I was active and anxious for the return 
of Mr. Wynne. 

6618. But you will not say that there was not an 
“expectation” at that time? — Well, indeed I don’t 
know. I could not say. It was a peculiar election. 

6619. Do you recollect a conversation just imme- 
diately before the polling day of Mr. Macdonogh and 
Sergeant Ai-mstrong’s election, at which I believe Mr. 

Williams, Mr. Sedley, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Macdonogh, 
and yom-self were present — it was the night before the 
polling? — Yes. I think so. 

6620. Be kind enough to tell what took place at 
that conversation, as well as you recollect. Mr. Mac- 
donogh told us about the holding back of Conservative 
electors whom he expected to vote? — Oh, I could not 
really say — there certainly was a great deal of dis- 
affection amongst a number of Mr. Macdonogh’s sup- 
poi-ters. They had given him the cold shoulder — 
they would not come forward to support him. I knew 
he was very much cut up about it, certainly, and very 
much disappointed in the matter. There were a good 
many who did not take an interest in his second elec- 
tion. 

6621. As one having an interest in Mr. Macdonogh’s 
election, you were acquainted; with those persons ? — 

Well, not particularly; some I would not interfere 
with. 

6622. But you would with some? — Some of the 
men I would not speak to on the subject. I would not 
take that- liberty. 

6623. But did you speak to some ? — Well, I don’t 
know indeed; 

6624. Try and recollect ? — Well, I could not say. 

6625. What was the number of those persons who 
were holding back- and- compromising the election ? — I 
could not say how many. Maybe six or ten, but I 
could not say, for I never had the particulars of it. 

6626. Try and recollect ; Mr. Macdonogh told us 
he calculated upon a majority of ten, that is, he 
thought there would be to support him 200, and these 
were all Conservative electors. We know about 150 
voted for him ? — Yes. 

6627. Do you think that the balance, that is fifty 
Conservative electors were holding back ? — Oh, no. I 
don’t know indeed. 

662S. Do you think the Conservative electors 
who held back were mainly influenced by the wish to 
get a promise of money ? — I do not know that indeed. 

6629. Can you form an opinion ? — Well, I could 
not. I think they were advised on the other side — 
merely that. 

6630. That is to say you think they were bribed on 
the other side ? — I do not mean to say— I could not 
say, whether they were or not. I offer no opinion- as- 
to what they did on the other side. I think I should 
not do it, but I think they were perhaps promised 
or advised in some way or other to Sergeant Arm- 
strong. 

6631. Did you ever hear that they were? — I heard 
of several persons supposed to be Conservatives support- 
ing Sergeant Armstrong. 

6632. Did any of them ever tell you that they had 
got money, or had been promised money, or expected 
to get money ? — Well I could not say. I don’t think I 
could say so. 
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0033. Try? — There may be some that might expect 
it, I would suppose. I have no doubt whatever some 
expected money. 

0634. Mr Commissioner Byrne . — About the time 
Mr. Macdonogh came down to canvass for his second 
election, did you hear any expressions of dissatisfaction 
amongst his Conservative supporters at not getting 
money ? — No, I did not 

6035. Did you hear any of the Conservative voters 
complain that they were not paid? — No, not that I 
heard. Nothing but what I told you. I mentioned 
that Johnston and Wallace were dissatisfied. I know 
that J ohnston kicked up a shine about it. 



6636. The Chief Commissioner — Have you still your 
bank-book of 1860 — the pass-book between you and 
the bank ? — I do not think I have, but I will get it for 

6637. If you have not got it I will ask you to get, 
from the Bank of Ireland, a copy of your account, 
showing the lodgment of the £800, and the cheques 
that you drew on that sum ?— It will show the cheques. 

6638. You will be able to identify them? — I never 
looked at them from that to this. I will do it with 
pleasure. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Charles 

Scdlcy. 



Cha/rles Sedley swc 

6639. The Chief Commissioner. — At the last election 
between Sergeant Armstrong and Mr Macdonogh you 
got £490? — I thought it was less. Mr. Sheclcelton 
produced a roll of notes. He said there were £500, 
and a sum of money was taken out of it in Leeche’s 
drawing-room. I understood that sum to be £15, but 
of course if Mr Sheckelton says it was £490 it is 
correct. I understood that £15 were taken out of it. 
He stated that he wanted that £15 to repay some other 
person whose name I now forget. 

6640. Before you got that sum of money had you 
a discussion with any of Mi-. Macdonogh’s supporters 
as to the necessity of spending money in biibei-y ? — 1 
came down to Sligo only a few days befoi-e the polling, 
and on the day previous to the polling I left Sligo on 
my own private business. I remained out of Sligo 
near Ballysodare for a couple of hours. On my return 
I was told the election was lost because I left town. 

I did not understand how my casual absence on my own 
business could have occasioned that, but it certainly 
created gi-eat confusion amongst Mi - . Macdonogh’s 
fi-iends, and thei-e was a meeting, and it was con- 
sidered that the game was lost. I think it was suggest- 
ed that Mr. Macdonogh should resign, but shortly 
after that I recollect Mr. Sheckelton being mentioned. 

I do not now recollect that Mi-. Hunter was present, 
but I suppose the gentleman’s memory is more accurate 
than mine now. Mr. Henry Lyons was present, Mr. 
Williams, Mr. Macdonogh, and myself, and Mr. 
Sheckelton. There was then a talk about the necessity 
of strengthening the Conservative electors, because it 
was understood — 

6641. When you use the word “ strengthening,” 

yon mean giving them money ? — That was the phrase 
as well as I recollect; that was the understanding 
amongst ourselves. We did not say give money 

6642. But that was understood by it ? — It was, of 

course, understood if the Conservatives would stand 
together and support Mr. Macdonogh, as certainly 
they ought to have done, his election would be 
secured ; and we did not conceive it at all necessary to 
give any money to the Roman Catholic electors, 
because there was numerically a majoiity of Pro- 
testants on the list, and all that was considered neces- 
sary would be to confirm those that were wavering. 
That was mentioned, and then Mr. Macdonogh, who 
was present at that conversation, stood up and said — 
“ Gentlemen, I can take no part whatsoever in that 
transaction ; I can have nothing to do with it ;” and 
he left the room, leaving Mr. Sheckelton, Mr. Williams, 
Mr. Lyons, and myself present. I am not certain 
about Mr. Hunter, but possibly he was there. The 
fact of Mr. Macdonogh’s disclaimer was understood by 
us in an opposite sense, and on that understanding 

6643. What do you mean by that ? — That I cer- 
tainly would not have taken the money if I had 
understood Mr. Macdonogh distinctly to say that he 
would not be a party to it. I certainly did not 
understand that. Mr. Macdonogh used the words 
unquestionably, and he left the room immediately; 
but the impression produced on our minds immediately 
was such that Mr. Sheckelton left down the money on 
the table. 

6644. Did you understand when Mr. Macdonogh 



rn and examined. 

left the room that he sanctioned the money being 
given ? — I may be wrong. Mr. Macdonogh said 
nothing to justify the impression ; he did nothing,, 
but there was that sort of tone that produced that 
feeling amongst the whole of us. 

6645. Then do you say you believe Mr. Macdonogh 

authorized it ? — I believed on my soul he did. Then 
there was a talk as to who should take the money. I 
had never touched money previously. At the previous 
election I had never asked a man to vote for money.. 
Persons spoke to me, and I turned my back on them. 
A man named Gethins came to my house, and I 
brought him up to my drawing-room, and when he 
wanted to speak of money, I distinctly refused to talk 
of money ; I would have nothing to say to him 

6646. Go on with what occurred about the £490 ? 
— Well, I got the money. 

6647. Mr. Sheckelton gave you the money? — Yes. 

6648. Who were present when he gave you the 
money ? — I am certain Mr. Lyons was — Mr. Williams, 
Mr. Sheckelton, and myself ; Mr. Hunter I have no 
recollection of. 

6649. Had you any further discussion then as to 
what was to be done with the money, and to whom it 
was to be given ? — It was then distinctly understood 
that all the gentlemen present were to go through the 
town amongst the persons considered to be doubtful, 
and tell them that funds were forthcoming. Mr.. 
Lyons went on that mission ; Mr. Williams went on 
that mission ; I did not go. 

6650. Mr. Williams and Mr. Lyons left the room 
to tell the Conservative electors that the money was. 
forthcoming ? — Yes. 

6651. Did any other gentleman go on that errand? 
— I do not recollect. I do not want to do any in- 
justice to Mr. Hunter. I have no recollection of his 
being there. If he was he left on the same mission. 

6652. What is his Christian name? — Robert 
Hunter. This brought the evening to a tolerably late 
hour. Mr. Sheckelton had been dining out, and, I 
think, was in Mr. Josiah Davis’s. Some person went 
for him. I think I accompanied one of the gentlemen. 
I don’t know which ; I cannot charge my memory 
with it ; but we brought Mr. Sheckelton out and over 
to Mr. Macdonogh’s lodgings, and the matter occurred 
th ere that I have stated. 

6653. At what hour did Mr. Lyons and Mr. 
Williams leave to give the word to the Conservative 
electors? — It was a summer’s evening, and probably 
it might be nine o’clock, more or less. 

6654. At what hour was it Mr. Macdonogh left 
the room? — It was shortly previous to the money 
being produced. 

6655. Tell now what you did ? — On the polling day 
I held the money, and certainly I found myself in a 
very embarrassing position. I did not give any money 
on that day, except two sums I will tell you of. There 
was a man named John Ryan who lived near this 
court-house ; he is a blacksmith, a tenant of Lord Palm- 
erston, and Mr. Pox was in with him soliciting him. 
I was told Ryan wished to vote for the Conservatives, 
but wanted to be paid. Fox was in there and I went 
in to prevent Fox using any influence on Ryan, and 
I spoke to him and left on the understanding that if 
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the money was given to Robert Stokes it would be 6673; That is Mr. Lyons handwriting ? That is Fif th D .n . 
all right, and accordingly on that day, indeed early in Mr. Lyons’ envelope to me. October 9. 

the morning, I gave £23 to Robert Stokes for John 6674. Now, tell the distribution of the money, the - — 

Ryan, and shortly afterwards I saw John Ryan voting ; different sums, and show the document you have from Charles 
I also gave Mr. Stokes on the same day a sum of £30 each voter 1— This is the document. [Produces docu- >' 
for a. gentleman who is dead— probably the Court will ment, and reads]— “I. 0. U., Charles Sedley, the sum 
not ask me to name him as he is dead. of £15 ” 

6656. You must name him ? — Mr. Buchanan, who 6675. Have you a list of voters and the sums you 

was the proprietor of the North Hotel on the Mall. paid ? — But the dates are not on it [produces document], 

6657. Did he vote?— I believe he did ; I believe he 6676. Is that a list of the voters and the sums you. 
voted. I gave Mr. Stokes those two sums on that day. paid to them ? — Yes. 

I also believe I distributed in small sums— not for the 6677. And did all these vote for Mr. Macdonogh ?. 
purpose of bribery, but the particulars I cannot charge — There are one or two sums in that — for instance, 
my memory with now — the sum of £20. With the Pat Jenkins, £3 — that was for personal services, not. 
exception of that £20 I would be able to account, by for bribery. 

documents, for every distribution that I made. Well, 6678. Read the names? — John Ryan (through 
then the election went on and Mr. Macdonogh was Robert Stokes), £25 ; Mr. Buchanan (the Christian 
beaten. name I do not know — through Mr. Stokes), £30; 

6658. Before we pass from the polling. Did you Henry Lyons, for James Wallace, £30 ; John Robin- 

see Mr. Macdonogh on the polling day? — Oh, fre- son, £15 ; Thomas M'Keene, £15 ; James Burrowes, 
quently. £15 ; Samuel Gillmore, £20; Andrew Crazier, £15 ; 

6659. Did you speak to him as he said to-day about Joseph Phair, £15; James M'Keen, £20; Patrick 

your having the money ? — Yes. Jenkins, £3 — that was not for bribery, that was for 

6660. Tell the whole of what occurred? — I cer- personal services; William Smith, £15 ; James Hall 

tainly told Mr. Macdonogh I had not given any money (he is dead), £15 ; John Burke, £20 ; James Grevatt, 
to Roman Catholics, because the object, the sole £15. I think it right to state with respect to Grevatt, 
object in taking it was to strengthen — to induce the that when I called on him and gave him that money, 
Conservative party to remain together. because his name was on the list, he expressed sur- 

6661. How did you happen to mention that to Mr. prise, and seemed not to expect it. Robert Hender- 
Macdonogh? Where was it? — It might be hereabouts, son, £15; Thomas Jackson, £15; Henry Mulligan, 

6662. In the Court-house ? — I think so. £15 ; Samuel Williams, £15 ; George Wilson, £10 ; 

6663. How did you happen to make use of that Peter Macdonald, £5 — this was given a long time 
expression, a remarkable one, certainly, that you after the election ; James Cunningham, £15 ; Owen 
had not yet given money to the Roman Catholics? Gunning, £15 ; Robert Lyndsay, £10 ; Matthew 

I did not say “ yet.” I said I did not give any Allen, for two persons named Lynch — I cannot make- 

money to the Roman Catholics. I did not say “ yet,” out their names, but he got the money for these two 
because it was not understood I was to give any — £20. 

money to the Roman Catholics. 6679. Is Mr. Allen himself an elector ? — Yes. 

6664. Did he make any observation to you before 6680. He got nothing for himself ? — I do not believe 
you spoke about it? — Well, really, I think he spoke he did. 

about — I don’t mean to say positively — but I think it 6681. Who prepared that list? — That is my hand- 
must be on the subject of the doubtful fortunes of the writing. 

day, that the clouds were lowering, and matters of 6682. By whose direction or in consultation with 
that kind ; and I said I did not give any money to whom did you arrange the same to be given —With 
Roman Catholics. the parties that were present — they were there 

6665. What did he say to that ? — I do not recollect. constantly. 

6666. Did Mi-. Macdonogh then express any dis- 6683. Who wei-e they ? — Mi-. Lyons and Mr. 

approbation at you giving the money in that way ? — Williams — perhaps not in every instance, because some 
Not at all. I had the full authoiity of all present, of the parties it was not known that they could be 
I believed, for what I did. settled with, but a good deal was arranged at the time. 

6667. Do you include Mr. Macdonogh in that, when 6684. Was a good deal arranged that evening before 
you say “ all present ?” — I do; conscientiously, I do, the polling? — I think some of them were arranged 
in the way I state. The gentleman said nothing. He with before the polling. I am not sure of them. 

did nothing, but, unquestionably, he left — whatever it 6685. When was that list written by you ? — It was 
was, there was a sort of electricity in it, that left on -written at the time. I had it with the vouchers, 
the minds of all present that feeling 6686. That list you have read, was it prepared 

6668. Go on and state about the distribution of the before the polling day? — Yes, it was prepared before 
£490 ? — Well, the election was over, and it was lost, the polling day, the amounts were not filled in. There 
and a balance of the money remained in my hands ; are additions to them, some in pencilling. 

and, certainly, at first, I considered the propriety of 6687. The amounts are the real amounts? — The 

returning en masse to Mr. Sheckelton, but it was stated amounts are the real amounts. 

to me that it would be unfair towards the persons 6688. But the names were entered before the 

whose names I am about to mention. For along time polling day? — Oh, the names were all written before 
that was considered, and, at length, the money began the polling day. 

to be distributed, and I -will give you the details, and 6689. Did you produce that list in the room that 

I have the vouchers, the I. O. TJ.’s of the persons for evening before the polling day. Was it then in 

all the money that I paid. your possession? — Well, I think it was made out 

6669. Before you go to that, why was it considered then, or partially made out. I won’t say altogether 

unfair by Mr. Macdonogh’s supporters that his voters made out, because it was more important to go through 
should not be paid ? — I cannot tell you. the town amongst the electors than to be going through 

6670. Did you discuss it with Mr. Lyons? — I pre- the details of the list. 

sume I did. I really cannot tell you. 6690. And you knew all the names I heard? — I 

6671. Or with Mr. Hunter? — I must have dis- knew the names perfectly well. 

cussed with Mr. Lyons, for here is an envelope of Mr. 6691. Did you yourself personally pay allj that 
Lyons to me on the subject. [Produces envelope, and money? — Yes, every shilling of it. 
reads] — “ I think you have Bun-owe’s name on your 6692. You took I. O. TJ.’s from the men? — Yes, I 
list ; kindly arrange with me ” did. There is a sample (hands in document), that is 

6672. Who is Burrowes ? Is he an elector ? — He to Alderman Lyons from Wallace for £30 — that is 

is one of the persons on the list. Alderman Lyons’ handwriting. 
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6693. Were they all in the same form ?■ — No, they 
were all written by the parties themselves — that is, 
“I. O'. U. Charles Sedley;” so much. 

6694. I suppose you took the I. O. U. only as an 
acknowledgment. You’ had no intention of holding it 
over then! — Oh, not the slightest intention. I in- 
tended these as vouchers, to produce when I was 
called on to- account. I have every one' of- them . 
here (hands in several documents). 

6695. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Are all those 
I. 0. U.’s dated ? — They are all dated; Some bean date 
considerably after the election. 

6696. The Chief Commissioner. — Your name- was- 
mentioned as getting a portion of the £800 raised- by , 
Mr. Lyons in 1860 '—What I recollect about that is 
this. I heard of the matter about the figuring on the 
piece of paper between Mr. Lyons and Mr. Macdonogh. 
previous to what I am about to state. It was then 
considered who would be the best person to distribute 
some of the money, and John Burke was arranged 
with by Alderman Lyons as one of the: distributors. It 
was then considered how the money could; best come 
to- Burke’s hands,, and it was arranged that a parcel of 
notes should be sent down to me, and John Burke 
should come for them, by arrangement. Accordingly 
a parcel of notes was filled up and indorsed — to tlie 
best of my recollection, but I cannot speak positively; 
Alderman Lyons knows the precise amount. It was 
£250 was in the parcel of notes. They were brought 
down. I took no memorandum or anything of that 
sort. Mr. Burke called. I never opened the' parcel 
of notes . I never looked' at more than the indorsement 
on it. It was left in a particular spot in the office. 
Mr. Burke called and took it away, and that is the 
only connexion that I had with that money. They 
were in an envelope -sealed up, and sent down, and 
Burke called for it, and got the envelope unopened' in 
the same way, but a penny piece of it never went into 
my hands, except in the way I have stated. 

6697. That was after what you call the “ figuring'” 
between Mr. Macdonogh and Alderman Lyons ? — It 
was after I heard of what I informed you. I think 
Mr. Lyons told me. 

6698. What did he tell you V — He told- me he had 
arranged with Mr. Maodonogh for £850; 

6699. For what 1 ? — For distribution at the election; 

6700. Amongst the voters ?- — Amongst the voters. 
That- was understood. He did not say that ; that; was 
understood'. 

6701. - In plain- language it was for bribery ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

6702., Was anything; said about Mr.. Lyons- raisiug 
the money' then ? — It was distinctly understood that 
Mr. Lyons was to provide the money; I understood 
that. 

6703; From: himself? — I believe so; and it was 
considered a very spirited thing of Mr.. Lyons at the 
time to advance so considerable a sum of money. We 
all had that opinion of him at the time. ' 

6704. Do you know anything at all about the dis- 
tribution of that money? — Not a penny piece of it. I 
do i not- know who got it. I could' not tell. I did not 
101111110 . I never inquired. It passed through my 
hands in thewayl have stated, and that is all I know 
about that transaction. 

6705l Is John- Burke still i here ? — He is* in court; 

6706;. Did you know Mr. Skeckelton had the 
money ? — Not until it was produced. It came on me 
by surprise. I wanted- to • have nothing; to do with; it; 
for I was not familiar with; it. 

67 07. How soon after Mr. Macdbnogh left the room 
did Mr. Sheckelton produce the- money? — Probably 
two or three minutes. 

6708;, What did. he say?-— He said, here is the 
money. He just took out a; roll- of notes, and said 
here was the money. And then lie-said,, “ there is- a 
sum I paid to so-and-so;” I really forget the name ; 
I cannot charge my memory with it. 

6709. A sum for bribery ? — I do not think it was. 



That is not the impression on my mind. It was a 
sum of money advanced for expenses or something of 
that kind, That money was taken out 1 of the £500 
roll, and the balance was given to me. I thought it 
was a sum of £15. I suppose I am wrong. 

6710. Would you have undertaken that charge at 
that election unless you believed you had Mr. Mac- 
donogh’s authority ? — No, decidedly not. I never gota 
shilling from the gentleman from the day he came to 
Sligo till lie left. He certainly most generously offered 
me a sum of money for services rendered to him at 
other times, and I never handled a shilling of his 
money. 

6711. Had you ever before or after this anything to 
sayto the payment of electors in Sligo?' — Never, ex- 
cept on that one occasion, to my regret. I took no part 
in the last election ; I knew I had. done wrong, and I 
studiously avoided and determined I would never 
repeat- it again. 

6712. You have been attending to the elections and 
to the politics of the town for some years ? — Yes. 

6713. In your opinion, do the poorer class of elec- 
tors on both sides expect to be paid by the; successful 
candidate ?- — Well, that is the prevailing opinion of the 
town for several elections. I believe the history of the 
transaction is, that that most unfortunate gentleman, 
Mr. Sadlier, when ho came to Sligo, began it, and it 
was that principally influenced the electors of Sligo. 
"Upon several occasions the electors of this town 
would not vote for any amount of money — previous to 
him — ; — 

6714. Since that time, from what you know of the 
politics of the town — living here; and knowing' the 
town thoroughly- — and from your communication with 
the voters themselves, is it your opinion that a class of 
them invariably expect to be paid'? — There is not a 
shadow of doubt about it. It is- a very disagreeable 
thing to make the statement, but it is- the truth. 

6715. Is the way- they expect to- be paid this — 
through the intervention- of the respectable gentlemen 
who canvass them ? — The person asks them to vote in 
a particular way, and then they vote, and it is 
understood that that request must be redeemed after- 
wards; 

6716. Nothing, of course, passes- verbally about 
money ? — Well;. I declare I> have had no 1 experience of 
it, except on the one occasion, as I tell'you, and T said 
nothing to any of these persons about the money I 
would give until they got it. 

6717. But did you tell them to go -and vote-7— -I told 
none of them to vote, with the exception of Ryan, in 
his own place. I was in it on the day of the election ; 
but any of the other persons appeared' to have commu- 
nicated; with Mi - . Lyons, or Mr. Williams, or some one 
else — they were not communicated 1 with by me. It is 
possible that Grevatt was not asked' by anybody. 

6718. What is : the exact number you paid ? — • 
Twenty-five. 

6719: You paid twenty-five -voters ? — Yes: 

6720: Does that include Jenkins ? — ‘It does ;; he is 
not a voter. 

6721. Then- you paid twenty-fbur ?- — Twenty-four. 

6722: And 1 all these, with the exception Grevatt, 
appeared to have been communicated with either ‘by 
Mr. Williams or Mr. Lyons, and all knew they were to 
get something % — Permit me -to look at the list again. 
[Looks at list.] There is a man here that certainly re- 
fused to come up untill brought him to the poll. 

6723. What is his name ? — Samuel' Gillmore. 

6724. You polled him ?- — He came to- the poll 1 with 
me— Andrew Crozier, certainly. I am not sure about 
George Wilson. This money was given after-wards at 
the request of Mr. Monds-. I am not quite sure that 
that man voted on account of any inducement, nor 
aborrt Peter M‘D0nald, that got the £5; I am not 
quite sure of that. But, with these exceptions, I 
think the list is right. 

6725. Have you totted up the amount you paid 1 - — 
Four hundred and twenty-three pounds. There is a 
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balance undistributed, and I wish to say on that isuo- 
iect, I have frequently put myself in the way of Mr. 
Sheckelton ; I always had these vouchers ready, and the 
gentleman exhibited the strongest unwillingness to 
enter into any conversation on the subject ; and that is 
the reason the balance is not returned to him. I was 
always quite ready, and waiting, and expecting to be 
called on to account, and I have the documents 

5 6 6726. Then £67 remains undistributed?— I- held'that 



money. 

6727. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — were you. aware 
at the election of 1860 that Mr. Macdonogh sanc- 
tioned the distribution of £850? — I was aware of 
what has been stated on the table to-day, of the figur- 
ing done on the piece of paper. I heard for the 
first time to-day that Mr. Macdonogh had put his in- 
itials to it. I was only previously aware that Mr. 
Lyons had put down the figures on a piece of paper 
and shown them to Mr. Macdonogh. That was all I 
heard. I was not aware of his initialing it. 

6728. At that meeting at which you think Mr. 
Hunter was not present, was Mr. Macdonogh there 
before Mr. Sheckelton ‘1 — Well,. I have no distinct re- 
collection of how Mr. Macdonogh came into the 
room and I am perfectly convinced the gentleman has 
oiven an accurate account of how he came into the 
room, but I do not remember it, because, as I say, we 
were all in great confusion. It was late at night. 
We had been over at Mr. Sheckelton’s getting him 
over, and very possibly Mr. Macdonogh had retired to 

6729. But you, Mr. Macdonogh, and Mr. Hunter 
were discussing the matter, and there was an under- 
standing thatfundsshould be forthcoming 1— Certainly ; 
the discussion was how it was possible to fight the 



6730. Was that in Mr. Macdonogh’s presence?— 
Certainly. But when the question of money came to 
be discussed Mr. Macdonogh left the room and said 
what I have stated. 

6731. Were you aware before this from Mr. Mac- 

donogh that he had brought down no money for the 
election ?— Well, I really cannot charge my memory 
with having any particular conversation with Mr. Mac- 
donogh on the subject. T cannot say that I had. At 
first we • all thought that the Conservatives were so 
strong that Mr. Macdonogh would get in without much 
trouble, and there was no talk about money until the 
day or so before the election, and it was in consequence 
of the voting away against Mr. Macdonogh of several 
Conservatives that the election was lost. ( 

6732. Have you any doubt of Mr. Macdonogh s 
statement that he did not bring down £5001 — I believe 
anything the gentleman says. 

6733. You have no doubt of it?— Not the slightest 

doubt. ofit. . ± 

6734. Then, not having money, was it not very 
natural for him to repudiate it and say he would not 
distribute money on that occasion? — You are asking 
me what was passing in Mr. Macdonogh’s mind, which 
I really do not know. 

6735. I am «gking you as a matter of common sense 
is it not very natiu-al if a man has not money to dis- 
tribute that he would not distribute it ? — He said lie 
would not sanction the distribution — that he would 
have nothing to say to it, and walked away. 

6736. At that time was there any reference to any 
person having money in town that could be got for 
the pm'pose of the election on his side ? — Certainly not. 

6737. None whatever ? — Certainly mot. 

6738 Were you aware of Mr. Sheckelton having 
money then ? — I was not. I know it was produced in 
the room with surprise to me, so far as I was con- 
cerned. . 

6739. Did Mr. Sheckelton come mto the room alter 
Mr. Macdonogh had retired ?— Mr. Sheckelton was m 
the room previous to the retirement of Mr. Macdonogh. 
We went to Mr. Davis and brought him over to Mr. 
Macdonogh’s lodgings. 



6740. I understood that Mr. Macdonogh had retired 
to rest before Mr. Sheckelton came? — I believe Mr. 
Macdonogh’s statement to that effect, but I do not 
know it. 

6741. Try and remember. Was Mr. Sheckelton 
present when Mr. Macdonogh repudiated having any- 
thing to say to the matter? — Certainly he was present. 

6742. He was present ? — Certainly. 

6743. Was there any difference in the language he 
used in repudiating the transaction before Mr. Sheck- 
elton came and after? — There was only one repu- 
diation. 

6744. Was there no discussion about the money, or 
the distributing of funds until after Mr. Sheckelton 
came in ? — No ; certainly not. 

6745. Who sent for Mr. Sheckelton? — I do not 
know who sent. 

6746. Was there not a good deal of discussion be- 
fore Mr. Slieckelton was sent for ? — Well, I think not. 

6747. Have you any recollection of the words Mr. 
Macdonogh used on that occasion ? — We talked about 
the necessity of giving money to the Conservative 
electors, as otherwise the game would be lost. Mr. 
Macdonogh instantly stood up and said, “ Gentlemen, I 
can have nothing to say with this discussion. I have 
nothing to do with it,” and he immediately left the 
room, leaving us altogether. 

6748. The Chief Commissioner. — As a matter of 
accuracy I may mention that the tot of the sums you 
specified as having been paid is only £403? — There 
were £20 I said I distributed, of which I have not the 
particulars. That is the addition. 

6749. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — On the day of the 
polling when you met Mr. Macdonogh in the hall here, 
did you give him a very gloomy description of the state 
of things — you say you spoke of the clouds lowering, 
and soforth ?— Well, we spoke very strongly of the dis- 
affection of the Conservative party, several of whom 
were voting for Sergeant Armstrong. 

6750. And did you at that time’ "take a rather 
gloomy view of his chances ? — Well, it was from an 
early hour of the day pretty generally felt that Mr. 
Macdonogh could not succeed. 

6751. And when you mentioned to him that no 
money was given amongst the Roman Catholics, did he 
in any way give you any hint, or was there anything 
in his manner calculated to leave on your mind the 
impression that he wished you to distribute money 
amongst the Roman Catholics ? — I will tell you the 
truth. I did not recollect the observation until Mr. 
Macdonogh stated it on the table here to-day. His 
statement to-day has revived my recollection of it, and 
I now recollect that I said it. Therefore you see niv 
recollection is not very strong on the subject. I would 
not have thought of it but for Mr. Macdonogh’s state- 
ment. 

6752. That you do not recollect his giving you any 
encouragement at all ? — I do not. It was never under- 
stood, I may say, that we were to bribe the Roman 
Catholics. We thought the Conservatives strong 
enough if they stood together to carry the election. 

6753. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — According to your 
experience do the persons who are paid for voting 
generally vote on their own side, or will they take 
much less from their ovm side than they would from 
the other ?— A mau would like to vote with his party. 

6754. But if he is paid sufficiently will he vote 
against his party ? — Well, I know very few instances, 
until Major Knox’s election, of Roman Catholics vot- 
ing for the Conservative candidate. 

6755. Or of Conservatives voting for Roman Catho- 
lics 1 — The feeling is as strong that way as the other. 
Mr. Macdonogh was put out by the Conservatives 
voting against him — five or six Conservatives on 
whom he relied. Mr. Petre voted for Mr. Macdonogh at 
the first election, and voted for Sergeant Armstrong at 
the next. Mr. Phibbs voted against Mr. Macdonogh, 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Burns, Mr. Wilson, who were Con- 
servatives voted against him. These six would have 
counted twelve, or more than the majority against him. 
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6756. The names you mention are Balfour, Petre, 

Brumes, Wilson 1 — And Mr. Phibbs of Seafield, 

and Mr. George Campbell, cabinetmaker, Wine-street. 
He is a Presbyterian. 

6757. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — At that interview 
when you, Mr. Lyons, Mr. Hunter, and Mr. Mac- 
donogh were present, was not the object of that inter- 
view with Mi'. Macdonogh to get funds for the pur- 
pose of fighting the contest ? — No ; it really was the 
object of the interview to induce Mr. Macdonogh not 
to resign. I think that was the impression on our 
minds, that he contemplated resigning. 

6758. Was the impression on your mind then that 
the election would be lost, until funds were forthcoming? 
— Oh, certainly. 

6759. And was it the impression on the mind, as 
far as you could judge, of Mr. Hunter and Mr. Lyons? 
— It was the impression on the mind of all, except Mr. 
Macdonogh, who expressed himself the other way. 

6760. But, from the first moment, was that the im- 
pression on the minds of the persons meeting there? — 
Certainly. 

6761. You had a discussion at the outside about the 
chances of the contest ? — Yes ; but we did not like the 
unpleasant prospect of giving Conservatives money to 
vote at their own side. 

6762. But, I suppose, from the outset it was sug- 
gested that funds should be forthcoming? — Well, I 
think so ; I should say it is likely. 

6763. Who first suggested going for Mr. Sheckelton ? 
— Well, I declare I do not know. I did not know 
where Mr. Sheckelton was at all, nor his object in being 
there, for I was out of town. 

6764. It was not Mr. Macdonogh suggested to go for 
Mr. Sheckelton ? — Certainly not. 

6765. So then the suggestion of funds being forth- 
coming, first came from Mr. Sheckelton himself, by his 
saying he had money — is that so ? — As far as I am 
aware, the first suggestion was the producing by Mr. 
Sheckelton of the roll of notes in the room. 

6766. After Mr. Macdonogh had left the room ? — Oh, 
certainly ; Mr. Macdonogh had left the room. 

6767. The Chief Commissioner. — When you got the 
money, of course you had a discretion to do as you wished 
with it? — Subject to consultation with other parties. 

6768. Was it understood between Mr. Lyons and 
Mr. Williams that they were to mention you had the 
money for the electors ? — Decidedly. I was the stake- 
holder ; they were to go through the electors and inform 
them that I had the money, and that the money was 
all right. 

6769. And, of coiu-se, anyone thus informed you had 
the money, felt perfectly safe it would be distiibuted ? 
— I paid all the men on the list. 

6770. But that was the idea? — That was the idea. 

6771. That when it was known you had the money, 
the electors would not require payment on the day of 
polling ? — With the exception of the two I have stated, 
they would not vote at all until the money was paid. 

6772. But the other men voted cheerfully? — The 
other men voted cheerfully. 

6773. Knowing you had the money ? — Knowing I 
had the money. 

6774. As you understood? — As I understood. 

6775. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you hear the 
six Conservatives who voted for Sergeant Armstrong 
were bribed ? — Certainly, some of them were not. 

6776. Did you hear of any that were ? — Do not ask 

that question. 



6777. Do you not recollect the names ? — Don’t ask 
that question — some may be gentlemen whose names 
I would not mention on reflection. 

6778. Do you know the name of anyone whom you 
heard was bribed to vote for Sergeant Armstrong ? — 
I cannot say, except the impression on my mind ; and 
cannot, even here, be evidence. I cannot distinctly 
say I heard anyone was bribed. 

6779. Do you believe any were ? — I would rather 
not answer that question. 

6780. You must answer — do you believe any of 
them were bribed ? — Do not force me to it j I have 
told you everything I know — please don’t ask me. 

6781. I am afraid you must tell — enumerate the 
names again ? — I am certain Mr. Petre got no money ; 
Mr. Phibbs of Seafield voted from personal hosti- 
lity. 

6782. Can you give any information about anyone 
whom you have reason to suppose was bribed? — Well, 
I really cannot give the information ; I don’t know 
anything definite — nothing sufficiently explicit to state, 
it. 

6783. We are the judges of what is sufficiently 
explicit — can you give us any information, or give any 
instruction to us from knowledge, information, or 
belief ? — As to belief, if you force me to it, of course 
I must state it; I believe Mr. George Campbell, 
cabinetmaker, of Wine-street, was bribed. 

6784. Anyone else? — Mr.. Wilson, possibly, the 
hotel-keeper. I do not know that he is in Sligo at 
present. Beyond these I do not think I can state any, 

6785. The Chief Commissioner. — Has there been a 
system to your knowledge of giving orders for drink 
or refreshment to publicans and grocers to' supply the 
mob ? — That all occurred on the other side ; I know 
nothing about it. 

6786. That occurred on the Liberal side? — That 
occurred on the Liberal side. You can get much 
better information from them than I can give you. 

6787. You have seen the mobs in this town? — I 
have. 

6788. And you know perfectly well that these 
mobs would not work without meat and drink? — No 
doubt of that. 

6789. Do you know anything of persons giving 
orders for £2 or £i worth of drink? — No; I know 
nothing on the subject. 

6790. You have mentioned George Campbell’s 
name ? — Yes. 

6791. Whom do you suppose, if subpcenaed as a 
witness, can give information about him? — Well, I 
think Mr. Petre ought to know something about it. 

6792. Was he a supporter of Mr. Macdonogh’s up 
to a short time before the election ? — He was looked 
upon as a Conservative elector. 

6793. You have mentioned two out of six names? — 
Well, there are two or three of them above mentioning. 

6794. You have named Campbell and Wilson. Is 
there any other except those two? — Well, I really 
cannot say ; I did not prepare myself to give evidence 
on the subject; I am taken by surprise, and I cannot 
do it. 

6795. Did you hear what Campbell got? — No, I 
did not. 

6796. Or has said to have got? — No. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Mr. Francis 
Macdonogh. 



Mr. Francis Macdonogh, Q.C., recalled. 



6797. The Chief Commissioner . — Do you wish to 
make any statement? — Do not in any way understand 
me as impeaching the correctness of intention of the 
gentleman who has been giving evidence ; but I think 
when Mr. Sedley is reminded — and possibly he will 
kindly listen — he will see that he is under a slight 
mistake as to dates. He said his memory is not 
quite accurate. There were two interviews — the one 



he refers to when I was present and Mr. Sheckelton 
occurred early ; that was about the time I told Mr. 
Sheckelton to take away his money ; that I would 
have nothing to say to it, as I stated in my evidence. 
That was the first interview and the first occasion, 
and he was not present when I told Mr. Sheckelton 
to take away his money. He was at the interview 
which he has fairly described when I said I would 
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Lave nothing to say to anything of the kind, and 
retired to rest. After that Mr. Sheckelton must have 
been sent for. He was dining at Mr. Davis’s, and 
certainly my memory is that lie was not present when 
I retired to rest, telling Mr. Williams and the other 
gentlemen, “ I am now going to rest for the night ; I 
shall give directions that I shall not be disturbed, 
and this election is to be fought on principle. I will 
have nothing to say to anything about money.” I 
think it must be after that Mr. Sheckelton was sent 
for. I did not know of his being sent for. I was in 
bed, as I stated to you, when he came to my room and 
told me of the transaction. I think Mr. Sedley has 
mixed up these two interviews in point of time ; 
.that is all. 

Mr. Sedley. — I never thought I would be examined 
on this subject, and my recollection may be wrong, 
but that is the impression on my mind ; but it is very 
possible that Mr. Macdonogh is right. 



6798. The Chief Commissioner (to Mr. Macdonogh). 
— Why did it not occur to you to stop the money in 
Mr. Sedley’s hands — I presume you knew Mr. Sedley 
would do anything you told him ? — Mr. Sheckelton 
told me he had given the money to Mr. Sedley, and 
Mr. Sedley had gone with it. He said to me what I 
have already stated to you, “ Will I endeavour to get 
it from him ?” I said, “ I think it is too late,” and no 
more, just as I have detailed it to you. That is 
exactly what occurred beyond all doubt, and I thought 
it would not be right to interfere about the matter 
with Mr. Sedley. The other matter I would call 
attention to was about what Mr. Lyons stated as to 
some bill of exchange which he drew on Mr. Monds. 
I never heard of that till to-day; of course it was 
nothing to me. I never heard how he got the money. 
That is all I have to trouble you with. 

(Mr. Macdonogh withdrew.) 



Mr. Charles Sedley recalled. 



6799. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did I not under- 
stand you rightly to say that Mr. Sheckelton came back 
to you at the interview you had in Mr. Macdonogh’s 
rooms ? — I was not aware of any interview between 
Mr. Sheckelton and Mr. Macdonogh at all. Of course 
when it occurred I was not present at it. The first 
time I saw Mr. Sheckelton about the transaction was 
when we brought him from Mr. Davis to Mr. Leech’s 
lodgings. I am under the impression — I may be 



wrong — that Mi\ Macdonogh was present at the inter- 
view ; that is the impression on my mind. 

6800. But when Mr. Sheckelton and you parted 
that evening, the list having been made up of persons 
to whom money was to be given, you did not see him 
again until the polling day l— Oh, I did not see 
Sheckelton that night again. I did not see him till 
morning — that was the night before the polling. 

(Mr. Sedley withdrew.) 



Major Knox recalled. 



6801. The Chief Commissioner. — Have you made 
out a detailed list of expenses ? — Yes. 

6802. Bead it; that will be the most convenient 
way? [Beads] — “Election expenses as by returns 
from Mayor, £791 4s. 9 d. Expense of revision ’68, 
£600.” That is near as I can go — just about what it 
cost. “ Paid for mobs at regatta and revision, £250. 
Sent to Mr. Wilson after the revision, £15 for the 
same purpose. Purchase of houses in Sligo and build- 
ing connected with them, £550.” 

6803. Have you any list of the persons who were 
the tenants — voters? — No, I have not. 

6804. Can you ascertain that ? — I am sure I can. 
I will get that. Yes, I am sure, from Mr. Pliibbs. 

6805. Does Mr. Pliibbs know ? — Oh, he does. In 
consequence of the reduction of the franchise by the 
Beform Bill, the votes actually made by those houses 
were almost nothing, because the men we had taken 
were from small houses, £5 for instance ; it was a 
mere change of tenant. Bents of houses, <fcc., two 
years, £370. Expenses of yacht building, £450. 
Boats, £50, paid to M'Cormick. 

6806. Was all that money for the expense of build- 
ing yacht ?- — Well, building, fitting, and ballast ; every- 
thing connected with it ; for instance, the ballast cost 
£80. Paid to another, M'Cormick, £50 for boats. 
Paid to Mr. Pollock, law expenses connected with 
houses, £40, and £20 — £60. Paid for care and carnages 
during visits to Sligo, and for cars at revision ; .that 
is, revision of 1868, £75 entirely. 

6807. Who were employed for that £75? — Mrs. 
M'Goldrick ; she has a small hotel. 

6808. Is she the mother of a voter ? — She is the 
mother and the wife of a voter. Both her husband 
and her son have votes. 

6809. The two of them ? — Yes. 

6S10. Were the two M'Goldricks examined here ? — 
Perhaps they were before I came. I did not see them. 

6811. You paid them £75? — Seventy-five pounds. 
That is exclusive of a small sum I paid at the election 
time. I made one or two small payments for cars to 
the Victoria hotel people. Ordinary subscription to 
Begistry Society for two years at £25 a year — £50. 
That was irrespective of the special subscription. 
Two small items overlooked at the last election — Mr. 

S 



Butlierford and Mr. Wilson six guineas and thirteen 
guineas. For retainer to local solicitor, £120, when I 
was first asked to come forward. Expense of house oh 
the Mall, £60. A house I had. Fireanns for the 
protection of supporters at election. Paid to Mr. 
Leech, £14 ; it may be a few shillings more, for 
revolvers, subscription to Town Hall, and regattas, 
£100 each. Sligo railway, £100. 

6812. What is the total amount of these? — £320 ; 
these are public subscriptions. Then there were local 
charities, bazaars, coal fund, &c. I put down £100 ; 
that cannot be quite accurate. I very often gave them 
without any record. But, as far as I recollect, I am 
sure that covers them. Then there were cases of 
distress — applications from men named Neilon, £20 ; 
Flynn, £6 ; Booney, £12 ; Mrs. Leger, £5 ; Jenkins, 
£8 or £10. I put it down at that. 

6813. Is he an elector? — No, I think not; he is 
not an elector. With respect to that item I am not 
quite clear whether there was not another man who 
got money under similar circumstances — I am not 
certain, but I will try in Dublin. I think he was a 
man named Henderson, but I am not sure. 
M ‘Morrow’s expenses in Dublin. He voted for me 
and had to leave from mob violence. He was beaten, 
£15. Paid T. B. Wilson two years' superintending 
revision £52 a year, £104. It was paid by my pre- 
decessor and I continued it. Paid two local news- 
papers £25 for publishing different things for two 
years. Paid a doctor for attending Brennan, and 
expenses in connexion with that, £18. Then expenses 
of the petition. 

6814. First tell me the total of the election ex- 
penses ? — The total of the election expenses would be 
£4028 10s. 9d. 

6815. That is the total for the election? — For the 
election. 

6816. That includes every item that has been men- 
tioned either at Car-rick or here up to the present? — 
Oh, every single thing. In addition to the £4,028, I 
put down £3,000 for the costs of the petition — the 
costs on both sides unfortunately — that is, a total of 
£7,000. I estimated the costs of the petition rather 
higher in one item than they actually wiil.be; I put 
down £900 and something. I only paid £700. The 

T 
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bill in some matters -was wrong £200, but I put clown 
tbe whole. 

6817. I wish to direct your attention to some evi- 
dence given here by Feeny. He said, “ Major Knox 
came in and shook hands with me, and he said, ‘ What 
is your figure ?’ and he asked me would £50 do. I 
said, ‘ I suppose it will.’ ” He says you said that ? 

That evidence I had to answer at Carrick. Of course 
I disproved it ; if not I would have been found guilty 
of personal bribery. I may mention the circumstances 
connected with that man. They are these. A man 
named Hart, I think, came to the hotel door and told 
me that Feeny was dissatisfied at my not having can- 
vassed him. I told Hart to apologise ; to say I could 
not go about the town in the state it was then in ; 
and just as that happened, a minute afterwards, a 
gentleman then connected with the Irish Times, Mr. 
Waugh, came in— there was someone else with him— 
and I gave him some message to see Feeny. But I 
never saw the man before. I may, possibly, have 
seen him in my canvass, but I never knew who the 
man was : I think I never saw him, and I think I 
would not know him again. I never said, “ What is 
your figure ?” His statement is untrue ; there is not 
a word of truth in the whole thing. He says that I 
offered him a glass of brandy. I never had any brandy 
in the house at all. He said I gave him a glass of 
wine. I saw him in the drawing-room. I had no 
wine in the drawing-room. I was at dinner when he 
came. A cousin of mine was present, Mr. John 
Valentine Knox, and a friend, Mr. Morrison. We 
did not think it necessary at Carrick— Judge Keogh 
said it was necessary — to examine Mr. Morrison. 
That man also said he went to the house opposite, 
and Mr. Green and Mr. Chism promised him clothes ; 
but both Mr. Green and Mr. Chism were both pro- 
duced and proved it to be an utter fabrication. 

[Bank docket handed to witness.] 

6818. That is Mr. Hignell’s handwriting ? — Oh, it 
is. I have no doubt of it. 

6819. You directed that £12 to be given by Mr. 
Hignell ? — Yes, I think I personally told Mr. Hignell. 

6820. Did you send away that sum in a blank en- 
velope ? — I do not know, I think he said at Carrick 
he got it in an envelope with a paper folded round it. 

6821. But what it was sent in was merely a blank 
piece of paper 1 ! — Well, I think I can account for it. 
I think the man also stated what is accurate, that he 
got two letters from me. I think the second letter — 
it is a long time ; but my recollection is, that the second 
letter acceded to his request, and I think it was pro- 
bably written the same day the draft was sent. It is 
a common way of remitting without a letter ; we con- 
stantly get remittances without letters from agents: I 
think my letter to him may have gone in another 
envelope. I think he is right, and that there were 
two — tho first acknowledging the receipt of the memo- 
rial, the second probably acceding to it. There is no 
doubt the man got the money from me. I think too 
there was another man whose name I cannot call to 
mind got £12 or £15. My recollection is, that it was 
a man named Henderson — that is my recollection, per- 
haps I am. wrong — that is my recollection. I put down 
the cases of Neilan, Flynn, Rooney, Leger and Jenkins 
at the total of £53. There may be another which I 
acceded to, but I am not quite certain. 

6822. Do you say with some trifling exceptions you 
only spent that £53 in that way ? — Certainly, I think 
it is my positive belief, not another shilling except 
what is in that return. 

6823. Do you intend to compensate the M ‘Mullens 1 
— Well, I do not know as to the M'Mullens, I hardly 
think I am called on to do that. But there are some of 
my supporters whose houses were smashed and furni- 
ture ruined, and I think it is probable I shall compen- 
sate every one who suffered injury by supporting me. 

6824. We were lately told that the M'Mullens 
went away for seven months ? — I do not know much 
about them. 

6825. Do you not believe they went away or were 



brought away by Stokes Well, he may have done so, 
but I think he injured me, and they injured me, for I 
looked on them as supporters especially the younger 
man, I knew his wife was very anxious to support me. 

6826. Did you make any effort to have these men 

examined at Carrick 1 — I knew very little of these 
things, but Mr. Macdonogh’s opinion to have every- 
body there, and 

6827. You said you consulted Mr. Macdonogli, and 
he told you to have produced every witness within 
your power and procurement ? — Yes ; I believe I 
should add' that I heard from Mr. Hignell immediately 
after the petition. They did not wish to tell me before 
that these men had a great objection to go to Sligo 
and Carrick, and after some consideration they did 
go away, but I have no doubt furthermore that Mr 
Hignell was aware of it. 

6828. Have you any doubt that Mr. Hignell could 
have procured the attendance of those men at Carrick 
if there was an intimation to him on the subject ? — I 
have not the slightest doubt that he could. I have 
not the slightest doubt of it. 

6829. And that he knew they were at Clithero? — 

I have not the least doubt of it ; and I believe it was 
at their own request. They did not wish to come. I 
believe they were in great fear, especially the old man, 
that he would be beaten. 

6830. But they had no fear of coming to Carrick ? 
— Well, I do not know. There ought not to be. 

6831. Who else do you intend to compensate? — I 
have had no application whatever of any description 
— not for a farthing ; but there are two or three cases 
I know, one man named Peter Harrison. He was 
dreadfully beaten. He never asked me for any com- 
pensation in the world ; but if I could do it legally I 
certainly should compensate him. There was a man 
named Morrow who suffered very much; Has whole 
trade was destroyed. I have given him the agency of 
the Irish Times as some little compensation, but he 
deserves something more ; and I will put him ini tie 
position he was before he supported me; that would 
be just. There is a man named Getliins. He suffered 
very much. I do not know whether he voted for me 
or abstained. I think he was afraid to vote. He did 
not vote. 

6832. Is that Michael Gethins? — Edward Gethins. 

6833. Do you think there are any others who have 
a claim ; not a legal claim, but a claim in justice and 
honour? — I know there is a man that suffered much. 
There is one man, I forget his name. I am not aware 
of any at this moment particularly ; but if any of 
them show me they suffered by supporting, me, I should 
really feel bound to place them in the position they 
would be in if they had not supported me. 

6834. If so, .why should you not think, it right to 
pay the M ‘Mid lens when they called on you in Dub- 
lin 1 — The first thing I asked M'Mullen when he called 

I forgot his name — was what was his name. Then 

I asked him if he had voted for me. He first of all 
said,. “I could not go back to Sligo. I am afraid of 
my life.” “ Did you vote for me?” “No,” said he. 
“ Then what have I to do with you ?”' and I sent him 
away. “Did you vote for me?” “No.” “Then 
what have I to do with you?” and the man walked 
away. 

6835. He did not tell you he was stopping at 
M'Dowell’s? — No. I only said two or three words to 
him. I was very busy at the time. I saw him once 
afterwards, and merely told him I did not know any- 
thing about him. In fact, my impression was it was 
a trap, like Sheils’ man, and I am not. quite clear it 
was not now. 

6836. Mr: Commissioner, Byrne.-, — With regard to 
the money spent for building purposes, could you not 
give us more particularly how that money was spent? 

Well, there were two houses in particular nearly fit 

to be pulled down ; they were in a very bad state; 
had to be roofed, and all that sort of tiling. There 
were several other items for repairs. 

6837. Were the persons who were moved into these 
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two houses persons who had been in houses of an in- 
ferior description before ? — Well, I think one man, for 
instance, moved into a house who had a vote, but the 
moving in enabled him to put two sons on for the 
larger valuation. 

6838. By the larger valuation! — Yes phis two sons 
got votes as well as himself. The other house is mot 
occupied. There were some houses in another street 
— three of them — and these all made new votes. 

6839. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — I do not know 
whether you were asked yesterday, but there was a 
man called Leonard examined — did you hear him 
make a statement that you had given £5 to him for 
his brother-in-law, an elector ? — Yes, I heard him. 

6840. Was that true ? — The man was a messenger, 
and he and four others met me at the railway when I 
came down. They attended there, and -watched at 
night, and he gave me their names, and I gave £1 a 
piece to the five. There was proof, indeed, of it being 
fabrication, because it was proved at Carrick that the 
man did not give the money to his brother-in-law, but 
went to the pawn-office with it to release some clothes 
of his own. 

6841. You did not give him £5 for his brother-in-, 
law ? — Certainly not ; I did not know he had a 
brother-in-law at all. 

6842. You stated that Mrs. Lyons wrote to Mr. 
Hignell with respect to that man M'Mullen ? — Yes. 

6843. Did you give her name — is she the wife of 
Mr. Henry Lyons? — No ; she is the widow of a de- 
ceased brother of his, at the opposite side of the street 
— Mrs. John Lyons. 

6844. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — I asked you yes- 
terday whether you had any lists of voters — have you ? 
— I don’t think I have any lists. I had lists ; but a 
great quantity of things were taken from my lodgings 
at Leech’s, where I was staying at the time, and I 
th ink the lists amongst others. Everytliing was mis- 
laid. I had to leave from danger to my life, and I left 
them. I had lists regularly made out, showing those 
likely to support me — those likely to vote for Captain 
Flanagan, and those who were doubtful. I had lists re- 
gularly made out. 

6845. Were not some of those lists forth- 
coming at Carrick? — No ; I stated they could not be 
found. 

6846. Did you make search ? — No ; I knew I had 
not them. I had a marked copy of the register 
merely — that is the only thing. I think I have that ; 
but the lists analysing the constituency, I have not got 
them. 

6847. Have you the register in town? — No, in 
Dublin ; Mr. Wilson has a copy of it. 

6848. When did you get the marked register first ? 
I got it first in October, ’68, a few days after the re- 
vision. It was printed as quickly as possible ; I got it 
some time in October, three weeks before I came 
down. 

6849. Could you procure that register for us ? — I 
think I can ; I am sure — I am almost sure I can. 

6850. I would be glad if you could ? — I will do my 
best. If not, Mr. Wilson will give you an exact copy 
of it. 

6851. We would like to have your one? — I will do 

my best. If I find it ■■ 

6852. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you ever hear 
anything about the matters disclosed here to-day, as to 
the money being paid after the election by either the 
successful or the defeated candidate ? — No ; I did not 
hear it. 

6853. I do not mean the particulars ? — No ; but I 

heard a kind of rumour — I heard that more than 
once — but without being able to say I know anything 
about it ; there were all kinds of rumours 

6854. That money was paid after the election ? — 
After the election ? Yes ; some time after. I under- 
stood that was the rumour ; but I had no means of 
knowing it as a fact. 

S 



6855. Had you heard the rumour from electors ? — I Firm Dav. 

heard it from one elector particularly. October 9- 

6856. Who is that? — I do not remember his name. 

6857. Was he a gentleman of the influential class? Major Knox. 
— No, a poor man rather, for he said he did not get 

as much as he ought to have got. 

6858. After whose election? — After Mr. Mac- 
donogh’s last election. 

6859. That he did not get as much as he ought? — 

He said he was badly treated. I had some gentlemen 
with me. I forget his name, but he said something of 
that kind. 

6860. He said that while you were canvassing? — 

Well, I was canvassing. 

6861. You do not remember his name? — I.forget 
his name. If I saw the man I would know his face. 

I have a recollection of one man asking me for money. 

I had forgotten it till this morning. His name was 
not mentioned — Gillan. He .wrote to me a very dis- 
graceful letter — Michael Gillan, I think, of High- 
street. He wrote to me a few days before the elec- 
tion, saying if I gave him a certain sum, about £i0, 
his vote was at my service, but the money must be 
paid down — that kin d of letter. Of course I took no 
notice of it. 

6862. Did he refer to any previous payment ? — Not 
exactly, but that was the drift of his letter, and it 
occurred to me that he was a man who regularly sold 
his vote. 

6863. Did he use the phrase, “ Your honour won’t 
be worse than the rest ?” — Something of that kind — 
but he wordd give trust no longer — something of that 
sort. 

6864. Did he use the expression that he wanted the 
money down ? — Something of that kind — exactly. 

6865. Was his letter that he wanted the money 
down because he did not get the whole of his price 
before ? — Something of that kind. 

6866. Do you remember any other? — No. There 
were some others whose names I do not know, but a 
good many came to me where I lived, and some by 
letters, and some personally asked money. I could 
hardly say they asked — indeed, except this man I 
think none asked — but some of them hinted they ex- 
pected it, and I immediately got rid of them. 

6867. Did they use the expression would they be 
safe in voting, or anything to that effect, or “ would 
your honour tell us to go and vote?” — Something of 
that kind, I believe. The parties appeared to cany 
on a regular trade in that way. 

6868. You have heard and read the evidence given 
at this inquiry. Is there anything else you wish to 
state in reference to it ? — I think not. Nothing that 
I am aware of. I don’t think there is anything. I 
think I mentioned everything I know. 

6869. Mr. Commissioner Byrne.— Is there anything 
you wish to state with respect to such violence inter- 
fering with freedom of election? — Nothing further 
than that the mob violence was excessive to a degree. 

On the polling day and the day after it was something 
incredible. I never saw anything to equal it. For 
instance, during the day I went to see some supporter’s 
of mine who had taken refuge in a house and could 
not vote. They could not dare come out, and they did 
not vote. 

6870. Do you refer to violence on the polling day 
exclusively ? — On the polling day, and from the nomi- 
nation day, I never saw such violence. There was a 
determination about it that I never saw before, par- 
ticularly on the polling day. I could not move any 
where myself -without enormous bodies of police in 
attendance — fifty police and a Sub-Inspector with fixed 
bayonets, and I had to leave the town escorted by a 
large body of mounted police on each side. Certainly 
I never saw anything to equal it. 

6871. The Chief Commissioner. — Were stones 
thrown at yourself? — Constantly, wherever I went. 

I have kept some as curiosities — enormous stones. 

T 2 
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6872. How many electors can you say, from in- 
formation or belief, were prevented from polling for 
you from apprehension — well-grounded apprehension 1 
— I have no doubt there were twenty. 

6873. From well-grounded apprehension of vio- 
lence ? — Yes. One man barricaded himself in the 
hotel, and Sir Robert Gore Booth and I went to ask 
him to vote — he was a supporter of mine — he had so 
barricaded the door, that we could not get into the 
room. 

6874. Was there any part of the day at 
which you could not poll your men without an 
escort ? — Oh, the greater part of the day dragoons had 
to go, and infantry and police, to bring the men up 
at all. 

6875. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — I wish to call 
your attention to what you said about Rooney. 1 
t hin k you said, yesterday, that at one time you 
believed Rooney was a voter, and afterwards you said 
something about not knowing it till that morning. 



I think you must be under some mistake as to that % 
— My belief was, until yesterday, I knew a Rooney 
to be a voter. I had reason to know; for I can- 
vassed, and asked a friend who had influence, to see 
him for me. He saw another Rooney. The mistake 
was, I thought, until yesterday, that man was not a 
voter. I never remember to have canvassed him. I 
find he was a voter. 

6876. You were under the impression that the 
Rooney who wrote to you was not the man you can- 
vassed i — Perfectly — that he was a different man. 

6877. Was it before you canvassed Rooney, or at 
your canvass you received the letter from this man ? 
—Oh, long before. It was a year and a half before — 
two years. 

6878. It was in February, 1868, you received the 
letter and he got the £12 — it could not be a year and 
a half? — Well, I am wrong. It was in September of 
the same year I canvassed. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



Mr. William Ormsby 

6879. The Chief Commissioner. — Mr. Ormsby, your 
name was mentioned yesterday as having got a cheque 
from Major Knox? — So I heard. 

6880. What was the amount? — Two hundred pounds. 

6881. Where did you cash that cheque? — I think 
I cashed it at the Ulster Bank, where I keep an 
account. I am sure it was. 

6882. Which was Major Knox’s bank — was it the 
Ulster Bank also? — Well, I think it was the Ulster 
Bank ; I won’t say positively. 

6883. No matter ; you cashed it in your own bank ? 
— I cashed it at the Ulster ; and I think it was on the 
Ulster Bank in Dublin that the cheque was drawn. 

I kept an account there. 

6884. How did you dispose of that £200? — Major 
Knox got back nearly the half of it. I will tell you 
exactly. He was going away some place — I think to 
Mayo — and asked me if I would make some payments 
for him, saying, “You are going to stay in town for 
two or three days.” I said I would, with pleasure. 
“Well,” said he, “I will give you a cheque for 
£200.” There was £30 of that to go to Phillips. 
I thought it was £50, but he said £30 to-day. He 
said he sent me an account. If he did, I have it in 
Dublin. 

6885. Was the cheque drawn in Sligo? — Oh, yes, 
given here. I paid for a tax-cart. Major Knox said 
£30, but I think only £20. 

6886. To whom?— To a man in Sligo; Grey, I 
think, was his name. 

6887. James Grey ? — I could not tell you, indeed. 

6888. Is he one of the electors ? — He is, I believe ; 
I don’t know ; I could not tell you where he lives. I 
know nothing of it save that Major Knox told me to 
pay it to him for a new tax-cart that he built. 

6889. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Thirty pounds ? — 
I think £20. He said £30. If I had known of this 
I could have found it exactly. I gave to Mrs. L. 
for the hire of her house I think £10, and I gave 
Mrs. Michael Gethin £15 or £20 for the hire of her 
house. I did not give a shilling to a voter who had 
voted, or to vote for Major Knox in any way. 

6890. But Mrs. Michael Gethin was the wife of 
Michael Gethin, a voter ? — He was dead. 

6891. What were the houses for? — I was told to 
retain them for him. 

6892. For tally-rooms ? — I suppose so. 

6893. This was shortly before the election? — It 
must have been; it was before the election at all 
events. 

6894. Anything else ? — I did not keep the account, 
not thinking of it. I could find everything down to 
the halfpenny. The Major will admit he got back 
the money himself. 

6895. About how much ? — He says he thinks about 



sworn and examined. 

£80 or £75. I thought it was a little more, but I did 
not keep the memorandum. 

6S96. Did you spend then £110 or £120? — Yes, 
about that. 

6897. Do you remember anybody else that you gave 
any money to ? — I think that was all the money. 

6898. Is that all the money that went through your 
hands at the last election ? — At any election. I never 
paid a voter in my life, nor ever asked a man to vote 
for money ; nor I never even knew of the money 
spent at any of them until I heard it to-day. I never 
interfered nor asked any man in my life for his vote. 

6899. Did you give any money to a man for not 
registering his vote ? — No ; I gave money — part of the 
money which I got — to a man that did not register 
at all. 

6900. Who was that man ? — His name is Creighton ; 
he lives quite close to the court-house. 

6901. What occurred about giving him £10 for not 
putting his name on the registry? — I never had a 
word with him at all, but I heard it was for that. I 
never made any bargain with him, good, bad, or 
indiffei’ent. 

6902. Who told you to give him the money? — 
Well, I won’t be positive, but I think it was Mr. 
Stokes. 

6903. Stokes, the saddler? — I think so, but I won’t 
be positive. 

6904. Did Stokes give you any directions about the 
rest of the money? — No; he wanted to get money 
from me, but I would not give it to him. I said I 
would have nothing to say to him, and went away. 

6905. Did Creighton call on you for the £10 ? — 
I forget the sum ; I can’t recollect. 

6906. Who told you the precise sum to give him ? — 
I think it was Stokes. It was either £10 or £20 ; I 
cannot recollect really what the sum was. 

6907. Did you give it to more than one person who 
had not registered ? — No ; he was the only man I gave 
it to ; nor did I think it was the slightest harm when 
I gave it. 

6908. I am not saying that there is. Major Knox 

said, “ I think there was £30 given by me to Mr. 
William Ormsby ?” — Ah, he is mistaken ; he gave me 
£200. Maybe he thought there was £30 of it 

6909. Spent in that way ? — He may have thought it 
was spent in that way. 

6910. As you recollect, it was only £20? — It may 
be only £10 or £20 ; I am not sure exactly ; but the 
man was not on* the registry, and I was told that it 
was for that purpose he got the money. 

6911. To keep off the registry? — He did not come 
forward at all to get his name on. He never was a 
juror. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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6912. The Chief Commissioner. 



Patrick Neilan sworn and examined. Fifth d 

—You are an elec- 6941. Did you ever get any promise for voting for October 
the other side! — Never on that occasion. Patrick” 

6942. Did you on previous occasions? — Yes. Neilan. 

6943. Whom did you vote for at the election before ? 



tor? — I was ; I am not at present. 

6913. Did you vote at the last election for Captain 
Flanagan? — I did. 

6914. Did you get any money at all ? — No. 

6915. From anybody? — I did. 

6916. Whom did you get money from? — From 
Major Knox. 

6917. How much money did you get? — Twenty 
pounds. 

6918. Who gave it to you ? — Mr. Pollock. 

6919. When was it given to you? — I think in Feb- 
ruary, 1868. 

6920. Did you write for the money ? — I did. 

6921 . What did you write in your letter ?— -The sub- 
stance of it, as I wrote at the instance of a friend 

6922. Who was the friend ? — Thomas Brien. 

6923. Go on now?— I wrote a simple request, at 
the instance of Brien, stating that I was a little in 
difficulties, and saying that if he could oblige me with 
some money to assist me, at a future day I would 
manifest my gratitude to him — something to that 
effect, as well as I remember. 

6924. Did you get an answer to your letter ? — I did. 

6925. Have you got that letter ?— I think I gave it 
to Mr. Moloney — to some of the agents. 

6926. Did you afterwards call at Mr. Pollock’s 
office? — Not on the receipt of that letter. 

6927. At all events did you get a letter from Mr. 
Pollock? — I got a second letter and on receipt of 
that I went to Mr. Pollock. 

6928. Now, what occm-red between you and Mr. 
Pollock ? — I went in to him and told him I had some 
commands for him from Major Knox. He said, “ Have 
you anv line or letter ? ” I showed him the letter I had 
received, and he called me in and said — “ I can give 
you £12 or £14.” “ Then,” said he, “ I will make it 
£14.” I said that would not do — that it would not be 
sufficient for my necessities, and pay my rent and 
taxes. “ Well,” said he, “ see your Mend about it 
again ; and in the mean time call in in the course of 
next week.” So I did see Mr. Brien. Then I wrote 
in the course of a week or ten days, and Mr. Brien 
had no communication in the mean time from Major 
Knox ; and I wrote myself and received a letter from 
Major Knox, saying to call in and see Mr. Pollock, 
that he was professionally engaged, and to see him on 
the subject. I did so, and he handed me £20, and I 
passed an I. 0. U. forit. 

6929. Now, did you speak to Mr. Pollock about 
the election ? — No. 

6930. Had you spoken to Mr. Brien about the elec- 
tion before you got the £20, or had you spoken to him 
about your vote ? — I did. 

6931. What did you say to Mr. Brien? — I said I 
would vote for Major Knox. 

6932. Was that when you were trying to get the 
money ? — At that time or before it. 

6933. Did you promise Brien to vote for the Major ? 
— I said I would vote for him. 

6934. Did you promise him ? — I did not make a 
promise. 

6935. Or did you say you would? — But I said in 
the course of conversation that I certainly would. 

6936. At that time did you intend to vote for him ? 
— I did intend to vote even by not getting it. 

6937. Even by not getting it?— I did; I never 
thought that the getting this money — the asking for 
it at the time — I said I would vote for him six months 
or three months before. 

6938. At that time did you approve of the Major 
as a candidate for the borough ? — I did. 

6939. And intended to vote for him? — I certainly 
did. 

6940. Now what made you change after you got the 
£20, and after you made that promise ? — Well, at the 
time that the election took place, in November after- 
wards, I found that I could not conscientiously vote 
for him. 



— I voted for Sergeant Armstrong. 

6944. Did you get anything for your vote ?— I did, 
about nine months after. 

6945. How much? — Forty pounds. 

6946. Who paid you that £40 ? — Mr. Michael Foley. 

6947. Were you ever paid for your vote before that ? 
— Never. I voted all my life, I might say, for the 
Liberal party, and I never got anything, or sought it. 

6948. Did you vote at Sadlier’s election? — At 
Townley’s and Sadlier’s. 

6949. Did you vote for Sadlier ? — No. 

6950. Did you vote for Townley? — I did. 

6951. Did you get anything after that election? — 
Never. 

6952. Were you examined at the trial of the peti- 
tion ? — I was. 

6953. In Mr. Townley’s case? — Oh, no. 

6954. Did you vote at Sadlier’s election ? — I did. 

6955. Whom did you vote for? — I voted for Mr. 
Sadlier. 

6956. Was any money going after that election? — 

I heard there was a great deal. 

6957. Did you get, on your oath, any of the money % 
— On my oath I did not get a penny. 

6958. Did you try to get it? — Never, nor thought- 
of it, nor would not accept it. 

6959. Was it your difficulties that drove you to 
getting this £20 this time ? — Certainly. 

6960. And taking the £40 before? — Exactly. 

6961. Were you independent a long time ago ? — I 
was. 

6962. Have you been unfortunate in business ?— 
Yes. ' 

6963. When you voted at Sergeant Armstrong’s 
election who asked you to vote, I mean who canvassed 
you ? — Sergeant Armstrong canvassed me, and he was 
accompanied by Mr. M'Niffe, and a great many. 

6964. Did Mr. Michael Foley canvass you? — Well, 
he came to the house afterwards ; I don’t think he was 
any party in the canvass. 

6965. How did you know you were to get the £40 ? • 
— Why, Mr. Foley told me after the election that I 
would get it. 

6966. At the time you voted for Sergeant Armstrong 
did you expect to be paid ? — Certainly I did. 

6967. From what did you expect that — what made 
you expect that ? — I expected it from Mr. Foley’s word. 

6968. What did he say to you ? — He said I would 
get £50. He did not mention the word forty ; he 
said fifty. 

6969. He said you would get £50 ? — Yes ; he said 
perhaps if he could, £60. 

6970. That was before you voted? — No, after I 
voted ; it was indeed. 

6971. At the time you voted had you any word 
about being paid — did you expect to be paid ? — I did. 

6972. What led you to the expectation of. being 
paid ? — Well, I had no expectation from any source 
save my own family ; my stepmother and sisters said 
that I would be remembered, or something to that 
effect. 

697 3. They told you that you would be remembered ? 

. — Yes, and told me to vote. It was my intention. 

6974. You were voting according to your principles ? 
—I was. 

6975. But you expected to be paid for it? — Well, if 
it was going, I expected a portion of it. 

6976. Did your mother and sisters tell you that 
anyone had been calling on you, or calling on them ? 
— They did. 

6977. Who? — They said Mr. Foley. 

6978. And that Mr. Foley gave them the word — 
is that the meaning of it ? — That’s the meaning of it. 

6979. Gave them the “hard word,” is that the 
meaning of it? — Well, I took it to be that. 
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6980. Now, do yon say you never were ;paid before 
you .got that £40 after Sergeant Armstrong's election ? 
— Never. 

6981. You were on the Liberal side in Somers’ 
time ? — I was. 

6982. Do you know anything about the way in 
which these mobs are got up in the town 1 ?— No. 

6983. What business were you in ? — I was in the 
butter and egg trade, and grocery, and bakery. 

6984. Do you know anything about “ orders ’’.going ? 
—No. 

6985. Did you hear of “ orders ’’ .going ? — -Never ; 
of course I read of them in the papers, and heard some 
cursory observations made. 

6986. When did you first make up your mind to 
vote for Captain Flanagan ? — Well, sometime within 
a few months of the election ; I suppose something 
about August or September. 

6987. Who canvassed you? — I was not within at 
the time of the canvass ; I was not in the house — 
I was not in the premises at the time the canvass 
was made. 

6988. Did you never see anybody who canvassed — 
of course they canvassed you more than once ? — What, 
Captain Flanagan ? 

6989. Captain Flanagan ? — No, sir ; he never can- 
vassed me. 

6990. Did you never promise your vote before you 
voted ? — I don’t remember that I did. 

6991. Try and remember? — I don’t remember ; Cap- 
tain Flanagan was on his canvass, .and .1 .was not at 
home at the time. He was on two occasions, I think, 
at the door — I was not there at the time. 

6992. Did you ever promise your vote to Captain 
Flanagan ? — I did not. 

6993. N e ver ? — N ever, to my recollection ; nor never 
spoke to the gentleman at all. 

6994. Did you ever promise your vote to any friend 
of his ? — Well, I did ; 1 remember I did, 

6995. Who was that? — I said that I would vote — 
I told his lordship Dr. Gillooly. 

6996. The lord bishop ? — Yes. 

6997. Tell us what took place at that — did the 
bishop send for you ? — No ; I went myself. 

6998. Well? — And I told liim that I had received 
£20 from. Major Knox, and he said that I should not 
have taken it, emphatically; and that’s all that occurred. 

6999. Did he ask you then to vote for Captain 

Flanagan ? — He said, I think, something — I don’t 
exactly remember the words ; I think he said some- 
thing that 

7000. You must tell us? — I told him, sir, I would 
vote for Captain Flanagan — I said I would vote for 
Captain Flanagan ; I remember I said so. 

7001. Did the bishop say anything would be done 
to you if you did not vote for Captain Flanagan ? — No, 
he did not, indeed. 

7002. Were you offered any money to vote for Mr. 
Macdonogh at Sergeant Armstrong’s election ? — No. 

7003. Can you account for your getting such a large 
sum as £40 when all the others only got £20 ? — Well, 
I don’t know 'how to account for it, beyond simply that 
parties knew I was in little difficulties. 

7004. At what time of the day did you vote for 
Sergeant Armstrong?— I think it was about two o’clock 
in the day ; I know it was late in the day. 

7005. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — You say that on 
two occasions gentlemen came to your house to canvass 
for Captain Flanagan?, — Yes. 

7006. You were out on both these occasions? — -I was, 

7007. Were .any members of your family in the 
house — stepmother and sisters?— Yes. 

7008. Did they tell you who called ? — They did. 

7009. Who were they? — Captain Flanagan, Mr. 
M'Niffe, the Lev. Father Morris, and I think several 
others — a man named Mathew Feeny. 

7010. Were you told they came to the house in a 
body to canvass? — Yes. 

i Oil. Besides these were there any other of Captain 
Flanagans supporters that came to the house to see 



whether you would vote ? — Is it afterwards, or at that 
time, or previously. 

7012. At any time? — No, I don’t remember. 

7013. Try now? — Yes, Michael Foley, but I did 
not see him. 

7014. But did any members of your family tell you 
that Michael Foley had come to see whether you would 
vote for Captain Flanagan? — I believe 'so, on -the 
morning of the polling. 

7015. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you ever, speak 
to Father Morris about voting for Captain Flanagan ? 
—I did. 

7016. What did he say to you ? — I remember that 
I went and told him I think about the £20. I made 
some remark or observation about it. That’s what 
brought me to him ; and then he said only just a few 
words — rhe said, “ I would 'recommend you to do nov 
as you have always done.” 

7017. Did he say nothing more than that ? — Nothing 
more. 

7018. Did you expect to get any money for voting 

for Captain Flanagan? — Well, I could not swear ; I 
could not certainly say I could exj>ect ; I had no 

7019. No promise? — No promise ; nothing to draw 
any expectation on. 

7020. But did you not think that money would 
come? — Well, in case he was returned, I certainly 
would expect that there might be something done — 
the like that was done in Sergeant Armstrong’s time. 
People might some way be complimented after a certain 
time with a trifle. 

7021. Did your neighbours expect the same ? — I 
cannot say. Oh, I suppose they did. 

7022. Did you never talk to any of them about 
something going after the election %— No, never. 

7023. Do you swear that? — -I do, indeed. 

7024. Did none of them ever talk to you about that ? 
— Never in my recollection. I don’t remember that 
I could tax my memory clearly with it. 

7025. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did your step- 
mother or sisters say anything to you of what Michael 
Foley had said? — They said that Michael Foley was 
there, and. asked was I in. 

7026. Tell us, now, everything? — I will certainly. 
I will conceal nothing. They told iliim I was out and 
so I was. They said that he expressed a little surprise 
that I would be out so early — it was about seven 
o’clock in the morning. Then he told :them that when 
I would return he would come back — for me to remain 
in the house and he would call again. He did not call. 
I remained there then till about two o’clock in the 
day. Several parties came in to ask me to go out, and 
vote. I said I was waiting. 

7027. Did Foley come to you ? — No. 

7028. Did you get any message from him ? — Yes, 
but I could not say it came from him directly, 
although he said it came from him — he had Ins 
authority in coming. 

7029. Now was it after that message that you went 
up to vote ?— I went with the same person to vote but 
not immediately. A couple of hours from that I went 
to vote with the same person. 

7030. The messenger that came from Foley t— Yes, 
Mi\ Phillips went up. 

7031. Now, do you remember anything that was 

said to you that day by Phillips ? — -Not a word, but he 
asked 

7032. Did he say anything about your vote— what 
did he say to you? — He said nothing but to come 
along with him down to the poll. I said I was waiting 
for Foley, and certainly he would not disappoint me ; 
that the moment he came I would go along with:him. 
He said, “ Will you take me for him ?” 

7033. And that you should be quite safe? — Well, 
he said nothing of that sort. I went down along with 
him. 

7034. What he said was, would you take him for 
Foley? — “ Won’t you do that?” said lie. 

7035. “ Won’t you do that ?” — Yes. 

(The Witness was allowed to withdraw.) 
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7036. The *4 mS' 



are in business in Sligo ?— Yes. 

7037. What is your business 1 — I am in tne duw 

trade. . , 

7038. Have you been an elector for some time r 
Yes. 

7039. For how many years 1 — For twenty years. 



way ; but, of course, they were not sure ofiit. Michae 

7066. Who told you they thought, they would get Foley, 
something if anything, was going ?— W ell, I heard a 
report through the town, — not merely through the 
electors that I asked, but, I remember, through the 
town, that Mr. Byrne was coming to town, and very 



7039 For how many years ? — For twenty years. town, unax, mi. wjmc w b 

t He?\T“ b6rtlie “ eleotio “ yo " oted 

‘‘ t TOL e wi it wy™? ” d Somers f -0>J^ _ lt tle ^ of tie po m„g 

^"S. 1 t™laat witoess M'&id. 7069. Wto.™ to to yom- list «f «. 

7043. How muck money did you get for dis.nbu- men to be^puic ^ Phillips, Mr. Corny, Mr. 

fLd KlgV anVlr. Campbell. 

7044. Had you a list? i Jiaci. 7 a 71 Were these sums that you have given evi- 

7045. deS of^ hS to paid 7 *. sum, that you 

£15 i the widow Cleary, £15 S °'7073. Now, you were on the Liberal, side, again, at 



£15 : the widow uieary, doiu , n. " ” 

that gave it to her ; her husband died after the election ; 
he voted for the Sergeant. 

7046 How, how did you make out that list and 
know’ you were to pay these men! When I heard 
after the election, some six or nme months, that Mi. 
Byrne was to come to town to give some compensation 
y.- ,i,-,.i-,w„...rwi norailp T went and claimed something tor 



S ° 7073. Now, you were on the Liberal side again, at 
this last election ? — -Yes. 

7074. You saw the mobs 1 — I did. 

7075. Do you know anything about the manage- 
ment of those mobs 1 — Nothing. 

7076. Don’t you. know very well that those mobs 



Byrne wan to come to town to woJdlSgo to££ steel Veto being paidifor to. 

S£SSf c P ^edTto^“ahd if not, of -Wl, todeed, curiosity led many people to go into 

all these ton men 1 j TOW Didn't you see many of thorn drunk b-Well, 

dkndifiom yotu position to the town ,1^ ^”e S22 

sume, influenced them?— Well, they had- confide ice n t It is lively that they got some money 

anything in SSSfc * —t Vi I 2S *-* -h 
the way of money was going— compensation to give ' Do you know the houses where the orders 

out after that. _ , _ , , , .. n rjan vou "ive us any information about 

7050. That you would «MMH I would get to at all Vnt it. 

f °7®r'Didyou tell them to go and votel Some I 7090r tog.^lltogns.ta.e.truttolk-Hotahap'orth 
did and some I did not. I was ^Fjent at tie a ou^i ^ ^ ^ mobs drinking in any particular 

VoloVS *» «« Liberal 1 , I am a tee- 

P 7053. Had you anything to do wMi the t °^3 m X K Co^iiV 1 &^^Did you hear, of 

tion after the election as to whether it was right that , where they m drink?— No. There 

the money should be paid or not, or did you oVy^ea JP d though the streets, and I did not 

that Mr. Byrne and Mr Tracy had' come with the be drinkingxinuthose houses 

money ? — That’s what 1 heard. 

7054. And you had nothing to do with the previous 01 no^ was it Neilan got £40, and all the 

consultation?— No. , ot l ie rs less?— Being- the poorest man, and: in distress. 

7055. Had you ever any money to divide before ot “ e ^ g les J hat wa «f the reaS on ?-That was the 

that? — Never. . reason 

7056. Or since? — Or since. . . 7r , fi A Mv Cnmmi^ioner Byrne . — Do you remember 

7057: Did you «*-. the m.u for C.ptoru V S' elB c V for Captato 

Flanagan ? — Some I did and some I did' not. ™ ? T 

7058: The majority of these ten men did you . 7087^ And talking to. his stepmother and sisters? 

canvassed some of them. , -w 

7059: And they roted for the C^toml-They drd. -let pOT ertyl_Ye Bi they 

7060. Most of them?— Most of them. J 

7061. I believe nearly all ?-I da ^ s W* lie wllole B oth the women and Neilan himself ?-Oh, 

of them did ; at least that is my recollection. j knew Mg poverty before myself. 

7062. I am applying to 7 7090. They referred to his poverty when, you 

before this— did the whole vote foi the Captain . talking 'about the election ?-Yes. 

They were of that opinion. ,, yooi Did you give them to> understand thafi if there 

7063. Now, to Dupto Hunugmu tomn M J toythtog’gotoS be would come to fora, too, after 

these men the same couMence m yon, to use yotu J 8 s „ j M j thoug ht that if 

own phrase: that if any money was going y«m wopld the „ t!M pooref* man. and 
get it for them h-Wl there was ftW heVould S g«t Something. 

it. They did not consider him so mdependmto annul Mk Did. not the" men 

zttszsr* v j* caicn- *•*“ 

^eT^Saidwordamou^them a^ 

vious election ?-Well, some of them thought they 01 . tf .vas not forthcoming. 

woukl. , „L4. fiimyr wonlfl 1 7094. Did they not believe it would beforthcoming? 

7065. How do you know they thought they would? ' UJ * M V 
—Some of the electors I heard saying that they thought —No, thej did not. 



to distressed people r went | = „ 

those that I canvassed if it was going, and it not, ol 

course, they did not expect it. 

7047. Then, had you canvassed 1 all these ten .men ? 
— I did; . T 

7048: And' from your position in the town, I pre^ 
■ ,1 .1 ) Well t.li pat bad confidence 
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7095. Did they think it? — They might have 
thought it ; but as to craving or insisting on it to me 
they never did. 

7096. At Captain Flanagan’s election did they be- 
lieve they would not get money ? — Well, I did not 
hear anything of it amongst them. 

7097. No talk at all about it ? — Nothing ; they had 
no hopes of it. 



7098. But did they think they would not get it? — 
They thought the man had not means enough. 

7099. Had not means to pay anything ? — Well, so 
they thought. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Stephen Hughes was called. 

The Chief Commissioner . — I may mention, in re- Sligo, that if this inquiry shall have to be adjourned 
ference to Mr. Stokes and Mr. Cherry, whose names for month after month, it shall last until they have 

have been called every day, and who are residents of been examined. 



Stephen Hughes sworn and examined. 



7100. The Chief Commissioner. — Were you examined 
at Garrick ? — No ; I was not. 

7101. You are an elector ? — I am. 

7102. Whom did you vote for at the last election ? — 
Captain Flanagan.. 

7103. Were you paid any money at the last election 
or after it ? — No. 

7104. Did you receive any money after Sergeant 
Armstrong’s election 1—1 did. 

7105. How much ? — Twenty pounds. 

7106. Who paid you ? — I don’t know who gave it 
to me. I got it in Bryan Chrystal’s house, and 
signed an I. O. TJ. as a receipt for it. I could not say 
who gave it to me. 

7107. Who was it that canvassed you? — Captain 
Flanagan himself. 

7108. I mean at the previous election ? — Seigeant 
Armstrong and the gentlemen who accompanied him. 

7109. Did you expect that any money would be 
going ? — By no means. 

7110. When did you first hear of any money going ? 
— Oh, I heard it whispered about a few days, I think, 
before it was given. 

7111. Who told you about it ? — W ell, when we would 
drop out of the house in the evening, and stand about 
the comer, and have a chat, one neighbour with the 
other, we had a talk about it. 

7112. Whom did you apply to to get the money — 
how did you know that you were to go to Chrystal’s ? 
— I was told in the street to call over. 

7113. Who told you? — To the best of my opinion, 
Mr. Geraghty told me ; I am not quite sure. Mr. 
Geraghty, the son-in-law of Bryan Chrystal. 

7114. He told you to go over, and' that it would be 
all right ? — No ; he told me that if I would look over 
to Bryan Chrystal’s in the evening, he would be glad 

7115. Had you ever been there before ? — Oh, I had, 
often. 

7116. Where did Mr. Chrystal pay you ? — I don’t 
say that Mr. Chrystal paid me. 

71 17. Who paid you ? — I don’t know. 

7118. You don’t know 1— No. 

7119. Was it a man you never saw before ? — It was 
some one of the two — either Jerry Geraghty or Bryan 
Chrystal — but on my solemn oath, I don’t know 
which. 

7120. Were they both present? — They were. 

7121. And one of them gave you the money? — Some 
one of them gave it to me. 

7122. And you gave an I. O. TJ. for it ? — Yes. 

7123. I suppose you were a supporter of the Liberal 
party ? — Yes, on that - occasion. 

7124. Had you ever voted before? — I had. 

7125. Whom did you vote for? — I think I voted 
for Captain Flanagan. 

7126. That was afterwards? — I think I voted for 
Mr. Wynne. 

7127. Did you look on him as a member of the 

Liberal party ? — Oh, no ; but he was a handle that we 
used to get rid of a man that was looked on as a 
nuisance here, namely Somers. * 



7128. Were you one of the thirty Liberals who voted 
against Somers at his last election ? — Yes. 

7129. You looked on him as a nuisance ? — That was 
the general feeling of the Liberals. 

7130. Was that on account of his not being able to 
pay you ? — By no means. It was not. 

7131. Well, what was it? — Well, he always — it 
was the belief that he always divided the Liberal 
party. 

7132. Do you mean as regards the politics of the 
borough? — Yes. 

7133. Very well. That was quite right ; and you 
were one of the thirty or forty that finally got rid of 
him by voting against him? — Just so. 

7134. At the previous election when Somers* was 
unseated because of the poll-book having been tam- 
pered with, had you voted for him then ? — No, I voted 
for Mr. Wynne on that occasion. 

7135. On that occasion also ? — Yes. 

7136. Had you ever voted before that? — No. 

7137. Now was any money going after Mr. Wynne’s 
election ? — Oh, certainly not. 

7138. Certainly not ? — To my knowledge. 

7139. Had you ever got any money before Wynne’s 
election ? — Oh, never. 

7140. Or had been promised any? — Before or after ; 
unless the Sergeant’s affair. 

7141. Was that the only money you ever got to vote? 
— The only money I ever got or ever expected. 

7142. Was “the word” going at the last election 
between Major Knox and Captain Flanagan, that there 
would be any money ? — Ah, no, I think not. I believe 
the feel of the town was that they looked upon Captain 
Flanagan as a poor man, and that he was coming for- 
ward on the present occasion more to fight their battle 
than his own. I think it was about the notion of a 
great many that a very important question was about 
to be tried at that time. 

7143. Do you say that you honestly voted for him 
and expected no money ? — Oh, unquestionably. 

7144. And never expected a shilling for vo ting for 
Captain Flanagan? — Never did, nor do not. 

7145. What are you in business ? — I am a provision 
dealer, and cattle feeder and dealer. 

7146. Do you know anything about the organization 
of the mobs ? — No. 

7147. Did you see the mobs here? — Oh, I did. 

7148. Did you see strangers in the town ? — I saw 
some countrymen in town. 

7149. You know that windows were broken? — I 
heard they were broken. I did not leave my own 
house that evening. A scandalous affair it was too. 

7150. You use a very proper phrase — “scandalous 
affair?” — Very much so indeed. 

7151. With respect to that violence that disgraced 
the town can you give the Court any information as to 
who got up those mobs ? — Oh, by no means ; I did not 
know the least about it. 

7152. Don’t you know that these men would not 
have gone through the streets unless they were paid 
for it ? — I know no such thing. 

7153. Can you give an opinion on the subject ? — 
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Well, my opinion is that at the time they felt very 
strongly upon the Church question that was about to 
be brought forward — that the very humblest individual 
amongst them thought strongly upon that point. 

7154. Do you mean the men from the county of 
Leitrim 1 — I do. 

7155. That that brought them here? — I believe the 
very humblest individual had his own opinion on that 
point. 

7156. Quite right. They had a perfect right to it. 
Did you attribute the violence of the mobs partly to 
that? — I did. 

7157. Did you see many of the townspeople — I do 
not ask you for names, but did you see many, of the 
townspeople in the mob, or men from the country ? — 
I assure you I cannot tell you who was in it or who 
was not. I did not take any particular notice of it. 

7158. Mr. Commissioner Byrne .— Before the last 

election were you canvassed by ? — No, I was not. 

I never saw the man at all till the morning of the 
poll, when I saw him in the tally-room at the court- 
house. 

7159. Before the Sergeant’s election, were you can- 
vassed by Bryan Chrystal 1— No, never. I never saw 
the man during the whole election unless in the ordi- 
nary way in the streets. On the morning of the poll 
I saw him in the tally-room beyond. 



7160. Was Geragbty to meet you before the Ser- 
geant’s election? — No, he was not; I never had a 
word with him. 

7161. Was there any particular friend of 'Bryan 
Chrystal that canvassed you for the Sergeant? — No ; 
the Sergeant canvassed me individually himself, at my 
own door, and I gave it to him then and there freely and 
without hesitation. I was listening to Barry yester- 
day giving his evidence. He stated that I told him I 
got money from Keighron. Well, Mr. Barry’s 
memory is at fault. 

7162. It was from Chrystal that you got the money ? 
— Yes. 

7163. You know Keighron was said to have been 
paid money at some time ? — He said I told him I got 
money from Keighron. -I never got any money from 
Kei"hron, nor never had a conversation with him on 
election matters. If all he said — if his whole state- 
ment was as true as that he will require to recon- 
sider it. 

7164. The Chief Commissioner . — Never mind that. 
Speak about yourself, and not other persons ? — I never 
had the conversation with him. I never told him 
any such thing. 

7165. Do you wish to say anything else ? — No. 

[The witness withdrew.] 



October 9. 

Stephen 

Hughes. 



Thomas Kavanayh re-examined. 



Thomas 

Kavauagh. 



7166. The Chief Commissioner. — Have you been 
thinking over the difference in recollection between 
you and Mr. James M'Dowell as to the letter for 
Clithero ? — I have, and I have recollected that I did 
not write the letter, but I tell you what I did. I 
wrote a memorandum on a small sheet of paper, in my 
opinion, in a letter written by his wife to him at 
Clithero — I presume in what he calls a letter — but 
certainly and positively I never directed a letter to 
Mr. M ‘Dowell while he was there. I assure you that 
I was inclined to come up this morning, but I was not 
able to leave my bed, having been ill since Wednesday. 

7167. I can well understand that. The object of 
the Court is to discover the truth ? — I know that ; but 
I felt it very much yestei-day, for I have been before 
all the judges in the land, and they never censured me 
in their lives. 

7168. He swore positively ? — He did; but I think 
I told you I did not believe it. 

7169. You wrote the memorandum ? — I did. 

7170. What was it? — I could not tell you a word 
in it, I pledge you my oath. Whatever was in it I 
presume he told you, and I believe it was so. 

7171. Do you believe that ? — I believe he would not 
tell an untruth. 

7172. I presume you know M'Dowell a very long 
time ? — I do, and I believe he would not tell an un- 
truth. 

7173. Did you speak to him since? — I did. 

7174. You were trying to ascertain what was the 
fact ? — I talked it over, and he told me that he received 
a letter, and I recollected it. That’s last night. I 
recollected that I did. 

7175. That’s quite fair. Did you then write to him 
to Manchester, suggesting to him to go to Clithero ? — 
I suppose that was the contents of it ; I believe it was 
when he states so ; but I pledge you my oath I could 
not tell you a word of it. 

7176. You did not remember it? — I did not re- 
member it. 

7177. And I now accept your answer when you say 
that. Now I must ask you who told you to write to 
him to Manchester to tell him to go ? — Well, if I was 
told by anybody it must have been Hignell, but I won’t 
be positive. 

7178. You believe now that it was? — I believe it 
was. 

7179. That is from your recollection, putting the 
different matters together, and conversing with Mr. 
M‘Dowell ? — Exactly. 



7180. What did Mr. Hignell, according to your 
recollection, say to you ? — I could not tell you, I 
assure you; if I could I would willingly tell it to 
you. 

7181. Do you remember why Hignell said you were 
to go to Clithero ? — I could not say ; I suppose you 
will have him here, and he will tell you himself. 

7182. Did you know at that time that the trial of 
the petition was coming on ? — I did. 

7183. And I presume you talked with Hignell about 
it ? — Well, I don’t know that I did, but I did know it 
was coming on. 

7184. Did you know, from your knowledge of law, 
that these men were to be examined at the petition ? — 
Of course I should have known it, for they were sub- 
poenaed. 

7185. Did Hignell then tell you in plain language 
that these men were to be kept out of the way ? — He 
did not. 

7186. Did you understand that that was the object 
of what you were doing? — Well, I believe it was. 

7187. You know, now, that you and Hignell were 
then engaged in trying to prevent these men from 
appearing in court? — Well, I don’t know that; I 
don’t say I was endeavouring to keep them from the 
court ; I presume that’s the way to look at it ; but if 
I thought I was doing the slightest thing wrong I 
would not have done it. 

7188. Yery well ; that is a fail- answer. I tell you 
now that you ought to have known that you were 
doing a wrong thing ? — I presume, now, that you tell 
me I do believe so. 

7189. In trying to keep any witness from a court 
of justice? — And I tell you I will not do it again. 
All I got is trouble and annoyance by it up to the 
present. 

7190. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — As you have been 
considering the matter last night, may I ask you when 
the M ‘Mullens came to your house first had you had 
any previous communication from anyone? — I can 
swear positively that I had not — none. 

7191. And having had no previous communication 
from anybody, do you still adhere to your answer, 
that they showed you no letter? — They did not; that 
I am positive on. 

7192. You had no knowledge of them at all 
before ? — None whatever ; not the slightest. I never 
saw them until the day they came to my house. 

7193. And you did not say to them, knowing 
nothing about what they said, “I know nothing 
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about you, and you may go about your business'?" — I 
did not. 

7194. But you went down and got them a lodging 
at M'Dowell’s ? — I did. 

7195. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Was a card shown 
to you ? — No, nor anything in the world -with writing 
or pencil on it, or anything else. 

7196. Nothing in the world in the way of a scrap 
of paper? — Nothing in the world; I assure you I 
would tell it to you without hesitation if it were 
otherwise. 



7197. The Chief Commissioner . — We recalled you 
to-day, Mr. Kavanagh, in order that you might have 
the earliest opportunity of reconsidering what oc- 
curred ? — Well, I was determined to come back myself. 

7198. We now see no reason to keep you here? — 
Thank you. I would have come into court this morn- 
ing, but I was not able to leave my bed up to twelve 
o’clock to-day. 

[The court was then adjourned to the following 
morning at ten o’clock.] 



Sixth Day. 
October 11. 



SIXTH DAY. 

Monday, October 11, 1869. 



Mr. Henry 



The Commissioners sat at ten o clock. 



Mr. Henry Lyons appeared on the -witness table, 

7199. The Chief Commissioner. — Yes, Mr. Lyons. 

I suppose it is so long ago, you do not care to look at 
your bank-books ? — No, it -was very fortunate I had 
these books. [Bill produced.] That is the bill I was 
speaking about — my memory is not so good now as it 
was — and I find the bill is for .£20, and not £25 as 
I stated. 

7200. This I -will ask you about afterwards? — I 
went to the bank, and I found the bank-book cor- 
responds with my book. 

7201. Show me on what day the bill drawn by you 
on Moses Monds was put to your credit, and for what 
amount ? — £800 was what I got ; the bill is £500, and 
I drew my account over. Here is the bill, and the 

.date of it. 

7202. August 1, £493 11s. 3 d.1 — Exactly. 

7203. That is the first entry of money connected 
with the election? — It is. 

7204. On that day you discounted the £500 bill 
drawn by you on Moses Monds? — Exactly. You 
will see when that bill fell due. 

7205. What is the next entry of money put to your 
credit in connexion with the election ?— -The next is 
that bill renewed. I said it was £800, but I find it 
was only £500. 

7206. Was that all the money you received for the 
election ? — That’s all. I overdrew my account for the 
rest. 

7207. Tell me in order the cheques you gave for 
the election? — Here they are : August 1, £250. 

7208. To whom did you give that ? — I don’t know 
whether it was to myself or not I gave it. That’s the 
first cheque. On the 6th, £250 more ; on the 10th, 
£150 — this cheque (pointing to another) doesn’t be- 
long to the election, it belongs to a house I have in 
Manchester ; looking at the balance you will find my 
account was overdrawn at that time. 

7209. Enumerate all the cheques? — On the 13th 
August, £150 ; and that’s the whole of the £800. 

7210. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — On the 10th, 
£150 ; and on the 13th, £150, also? — Exactly. 

7211. The Chief Commissioner. — Had these cheques 
the effect of overdrawing your account at the bank ? 
— Yes, I had to go to my private book. I generally 
have two bank-books — one for my trade, and one for 
mv Own private transactions. 

7212. Looking at these books, and refreshing your 
memory by the aid of them, was it considered, ori- 
ginally, that £500 would be enough for the election? 
—It wasn’t. £800 was considered necessary. Mr. 
Macdonogh knew that there was money raised for 
him ; he seemed to convey to you that he didn’t un- 
derstand anything about it. That’s not the fact ; he 
did know about it. 

7213. Do you say, as an accurate business man, 
that, looking at these books, and refreshing your 
memory by their aid, what you put down was an 

• £800 bill ? — It was. I thought it was but for £500, 
but I find;, on looking at my books, it was for £800 ; 
so that 1 overdrew, my account at the time.. After 
coining from Dublin, I will show that I only lodged in 



and said — You wished me to produce my books ? 
bank the amount I had paid. I didn’t lodge the 
£50, but only the £800. You seemed to think that 
I was governed by the opening of Parliament in the 
time I selected for going to Dublin, and getting the 
money from Mr. Macdonogh. You will see, I think, 
that Parliament was not opened at all at the time, 
and that I wasn’t governed by the twenty-one days, 
or by anything of the sort. 

7214. You are quite right, Mr. Lyons. I see that 
you lodged outlie 25th January, 1861 — cash, £800 ? — 
When I chequed over, I lodged in the very same way. 

I didn’t lodge the £50 — you see I didn’t. You see 
I thought when giving my evidence the other day, that 
it was in February I lodged the £800. You now see 
that it is not so, and that it was in January I lodged 
it, so that I certainly was not governed by whether 
Parliament was opened or not at the time. 

7215. It is perfectly plain, Mr. Lyons, that you 
were not? — There were one or two things mentioned on 
Saturday that I wish to explain. 

7216. You had better explain now ?— I mentioned 
in my evidence Mr. Williams’s name as the person 
that got part of that money. 

7217. Thomas Williams? — Yes ; what was in my 
mind was that Mr. Charles Sedley had mentioned Mr. 
Williams’s . name as the person for whom he left a 
par-cel in his parlour, which I thought went to Mr. 
Williams. It appears it didn’t go to him, and I want 
to justify Mr. Williams. 

7218. Quite right?— My first impression was that 
Mr. Williams was the man that got and distributed the 
money, but I understand it wasn’t he that really dis- 
tributed: it. The matter was between him and Mr. 
Sedley. Mr. Williams, it seems, wouldn’t take it ; and 
he mentioned the name of a man named John Burke. 
What I want to say is, I hope I will not get the credit 
of casting any reflection on Mr. Williams, for I 
wouldn't do it to any man. 

7219. I am perfectly sure you would not? — He sent 
for Burke, and I don’t know what occurred after- 
wards. 

7220. How was the £50 disposed of 1 — That was 
given in lieu of interest, and to pay inci dental expenses. 
The interest should be about £26 for £800 — the rate 
of interest was very high at the time, it was five or six 
per cent ; and that was to come out of the £50. Mr. 
Rowlett stated that I gave him three £10 notes for 
distribution among electors. I don’t know — I don’t 
recollect whether I did or not. He said I did, and I 
suppose I did. I don’t recollect it, but I have a bad 
memory. 

7221. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did anyone get 
three £10 notes from you for that purpose? — I don’t 
remember. 

7222. But if anyone did, it must have come out of the 
£50 1 — It must. The £20 is entirely a different thing 
that came afterwards. I had no anticipation of that. 

7223. The Chief Commissioner. — At all events, not 
a penny of that money you kept yourself ?— Not a six- 
pence of it, I always looked on it as a loan to Mi> 
Macdonogh, for which I would have interest 
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7224. Is there anything else you -wish to say ? — I 
think not. If Mr. Macdonogh wanted to convey to 
you that he knew nothing of the raising of that money, 
I don’t agree with that. He did know of it, and if he 
said he didn’t, he shouldn’t have said it — honesty is 
always the hest policy. 

7225. It is due to yourself to explain the entire 
matter, as Mr. Macdonogh stated in his evidence to us 
that he neither knew of the liaising of the money, or 
what it was for ? — I thought he seemed to say he didn’t 
know — he seemed to convey that. 

7226. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Mr. Macdonogh 
conveyed that he did not know that the money was 
raised to distribute it among the voters ? — Nor did I 
know it. I am sure he knew of the money being got 
for him. 

7227. The Chief Commissioner. — Had you any con- 
versation with Mx-. Macdonogh about the £800 before 
you advanced it? — Yes. As far as my recollection 
serves me, what he said was — he said he was in a fix, 
he didn’t seem to have brought down with him suffi- 
cient money from Dublin. He said he had no money 
except as much as would pay his personal expenses, 
and that he would have to go to Dublin for it. He 
said he could have his cheques paid here, but that he 
didn’t like to draw on the branch bank in Sligo, lest 
any observations should be made about it. 

7228. What I want to know is, do you remember 
telling Mr. Macdonogh that the money was to be given 
to voters — can you give us any information as to 
whether he knew that the money was to be given to 
voters ? — I wouldn’t take it on myself to say that. I 
don’t know what he would expect it to be given for 
else. 

7229. How did you fix on £800? — There was no 
fixing on it. 

7230. Can you now say to whom you gave the 
money ? — I gave away three parcels of it, but I couldn’t 
remember exactly the particular persons to whom I 
gave them. I know Moses Monds got one parcel. 

7231. That is £250 ? — I can’t say exactly. 

7232. Was it money or cheques you gave? — I think 
I gave the money, and not cheques. 

7233. Had you cheques at the time ? — No, I had 
the blocks. 

7234. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You stated the 
last day that you gave the money to “ Moses Monds, 
Mr. Sedley, my brother (who is now dead), and to 
Thomas Williams ; ” is that so? — I was wrong there. 
I didn’t give any to Thomas Williams. I sent money 
to Mr. Sedley’s house, which I thought was for Wil- 
liams, but I now understand it was not for him. 

7235. It would be very desirable if you could try 
and recollect whether you gave money to four persons ? 
— No, I gave it to only three. 

7236. There were four cheques? — I recollect that 
two of them were given to my brother — two cheques 
for £150 each. 

7237. That accounts for it — Mr. Monds got one for 
£250, Mr. Sedley got another for the same amount ; 
and your brother got two of £150 each — which 
makes up the £800 ?— That’s it, as well as I can re- 
collect. If there is any discrepancy in anything that 
happened here after I left on Saturday, I will give you 
any explanation you may require. 

7238. The Chief Commissioner. — I will ask you to 
tell what happened at the contested election between 
Sergeant Armstrong and Mr. Macdonogh — Mr. Sedley 
stated that you were the person that got the £490 
from Mr. Shekleton, and that you knew it was to be 
given in bribery ? — That's not so. I wouldn’t take the 
money, although some of the gentlemen pressed me to 
take it. The word “ bribery ” wasn’t used at all. 

7239. You know that during a contested election 
you do not use the word “ bribery ” at all ? — I wouldn’t 
take it at all — I got £30, part of it, for money I paid. 

7240. Didn’t you know that the money was for the 
purpose of bribing the electors of Sligo ? — I knew it 
was to be distributed after the election. 

7241. Do you believe that any portion of it was 
S 



. H7 

paid before the election ? — I don’t believe that a shil- Sistu^at. 
ling of it was paid before the election. OciUeril 

7242. Did not you believe that it was ultimately to _ — 

be given for bribery ?— I did believe it. Mr. Henry 

7243. Was there a list of the electors submitted to ' 

the gentlemen present when Mr. Shekleton gave the 

£490 ? — I think not. I heard Mr. Sedley state that 
there was, but I don’t remember it. 

7244. And that you and Mr. Williams went through 
the town that night, to tell the electors that money 
was going ? — That’s a matter I don’t believe. 

7245. Did you or Mr. Williams leave that room on 
that night to give the hard word to the electors ? — I 
don’t believe I did — it might have come out after- 
wards that Mr. Sedley had the money ; but I don’t be- 
lieve that either Williams or I went through the town 
before the election, to tell them that the money was 
there. 

7246. Not to tell them the money was there, bxit to 
tell them to go and vote ?— I didn’t. I went straight 
home. 

7247. Did you go to, that night, or call on any of 
the electors ? — Decidedly not. I think I went straight 
home that night. 

7248. Did you think that £500 would carry the elec- 
tion ? — I don’t think I thought whether it would or not. 

7249. Mi'. Stokes did not vote for Mr. Macdonogh 
at that election ? — I heard him say so. I think he 
didn’t. I have no recollection whether he did or not. 

7250. Was there any promise of money made at 
that election ? — I think not. 

7251. If there was no promise why did you after- 
wards take £30 for the money you paid — wasn’t that 
part of the money that was going? — It was. They all 
believed they would get money, but they said nothing 
about it. There were some who didn’t expect any 
money, and did get it— they made no particular in- 
quiry about it. 

7252. We have it in evidence that money was 
going and was distributed among three different sets of 
people — was the £800 you first distributed given to 
electors — every shilling of it ? — I think so. 

7253. That was one occasion — then there was £490 
on the second occasion that Mr. Macdonogh was a 
candidate ? — Yes. 

7254. Then there was a sum of £1,480 distributed 
among voters after Sergeant Armstrong’s election ?■ — 

I know nothing of that. 

7255. Do you remember what the polling day was 
on the election of 1860? — I don’t remember — it may 
be the 12th or the 13th, or the 10th. I don’t know 
what time it was. 

7256. Do you believe that that money was paid 
at once after they voted on the day of the election — 
are you chequed before the 14th? — I am. I don’t be- 
lieve that the money was paid away for a long time 
after the election. 

7257. Was the plan then to give the money to the 
gentlemen you named as trustees for the electors ? — I 
think so — that's my recollection. 

7258. I suppose the electors will trust gentlemen 
in town, that they know? — They knew nothing what- 
ever of trustees in the matter ; they didn’t know a 
ha’porth about it before the election. 

7259. Was there, in your opinion, any occasion to 
bribe at that election ? — I don’t know. I believe that, 
whether they were to get money or not, the masses 
would have voted as they did vote. 

7260. That is, they voted according to their prin- 
ciples — but the money kept them up to their colours 
— in fact they required to be strengthened ? — Yes. 

7261. Mr. Commissioner Byrne.-+-~Do you remember 
whether Mr. Macdonogh was in the room when Mr. 

Shekleton came in? — I can’t say. I know he was 
there at some time, but I can’t say at what time it 
was — he was in and out of the room, I know. 

7262. With regard to the first election I believe 
you said you gave Mr. Macdonogh to understand that 
the £S00 was to be given among the voters ? — I believe 
he was aware that the money was received for him. 

U 2 
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7263. Did you mention to liim the names of the 
persons to whom it was to be given as trustees? — No, 
I think not. I don’t think I did. 

7264. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You said that the 
£800 was given to certain persons as trustees for the 
electors — that was the phrase, I believe, you used — 
what I want to know is, did these persons require 
the money to be given before they used their influence 
in asking the electors to vote? — I don’t know — they 
were the judges of that themselves, they didn’t use any 
expressions of the kind to me. I believe they would 
rather have it before, than wait for it until the election 
was over. 

7265. Did these persons come to you to ask for the 
money or the cheques, or did you take the money round 
to them and volunteer it to them ? — It was understood 
that the money was to be got, and there was no way of 
getting it except by discounting a bill. 

7266. That is, it was understood that the .£800 was 
to be got. What I want to know is, if the money that 
you took and distributed away in the four packages 
was not to be paid before the election 1 — It wasn’t to 
be paid before the election. I didn’t want to keep it ; 
if these persons would rather have it I had no objection. 

7267. Did they rather have it ? — I can’t say. 

7268. What do you believe ? — It’s very likely they 
would rather have it. 

7269. You know they were dealing immediately 
with the voters among whom the money was to be dis- 
tributed ? — Yes. 

7 27 0. You stated that you didn’t believe that on the 
night before the election of 1865 it was mentioned to 
the electors that £500 was to be distributed among 
them?— I know I didn’t mention it myself. 

7271. To no one? — Not to a single one of them, 
to the best of my belief. 

7272. Mr. Sedley produced a list here which he said 
was made up that evening, a list of voters to whom 
money was to be given ? — The list was made up when 
he paid the people. In general, there is a list gone 
through before the election — a list of the electors, for 
the purpose of classifying them into Conservatives and 
Liberals. 

7273. That was not the character of the list Mr. 
Sedley spoke of ? — I can’t charge my memory with any 
other list. 

[Original list referred to by Mr. Sedley handed to 
Witness.] 

7274. The Chief Commissioner. — Mr. Sedley stated 
that the names were first taken down there that 
evening, and that the sums were actually filled in after- 
wards %— It may be so ; I don’t know ; I have no recol- 
lection of it. Mr. Sedley may be correct ; he may 
be more accurate than I am, as he had charge of the 



7275. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — You say you 
never saw that list before ? — I don’t know that I ever 
saw it in my life. I may have seen it. 

7276. Did you ever read it before? — I don’t know 
that I ever read it in my life. It is all in one hand- 
writing. 

7277. Yes, it is in Mr. Sedley’s handwriting ; he 
handed it in himself. That meeting, I believe, was 
called for the purpose of discussing and considering the 
prospects of Mr. Macdonogh’s election ? — I think so ; I 
don’t know. 

7278. When you say you think so, have you a doubt 
of the object of it ? — My friends met three or four 
times on election business. 

7279. But at this particular meeting when Mr. 
Macdonogh was present, and when he retired to rest 
and said he would not pay any money, were you not 
discussing the prospects of the election ' — I can’t say 
what occurred ; we were talking, I suppose, of the 
prospects of the election, and, probably, going over the 
list of voters. 



7280. At that meeting was not it discussed, or, at 
all events, mentioned, that a great number of voters 
who were Conservatives wanted strengthening, so to 
speak ? — It may be so ; I couldn’t swear to it. 

7281. What do you believe ? — I must believe that 
it was the case from the circumstances. 

7282. You recollect money being produced by Mi’. 
Shekleton at that meeting? — I do. 

7283. And you do not recollect it was stated that 
it was for the purpose of strengthening doubtful voters 
on the Conservative side ! — That’s admitted. 

7284. Do you believe that the voters would be best 
sti-engthened by being told nothing at all about that 
money ? — I don’t know ; I am not awax - e that I men- 
tioned to a single soul that there was money for them. 

7285. Do you believe that the £490 was distributed 
among the persons who proposed to canvass the elec- 
tors again ? — No. I don’t believe it was. I believe 
that Mr. Sedley got the money. 

7286. The Chief Commissioner. — He swore he got 
the £490 as trustee, in the same way as you gave the 
£800 to others as trustees for the electors at the pre- 
vious election? — Yes. 

7287. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Do you really be- 
lieve that the people were not told that money was go- 
ing ? — I know I didn’t tell them. I went home straight. 

7288. Do you swear you did not go to any of the 
electors that night? — I swore it two or three times 
already. I didn’t go to any of the electors that night. 
I went home straight. 

7289. You know you told us that you gave £30 to 
Stokes l — No, it was to Wallace I gave it. 

7290. Mr. Commissioner Byrne.— Did you the next 
morning give the hard word to the electors that money 
was going ? — I don’t remember that I gave it to any 
one at all. 

7291. But you are not sure whether you did or not ? 
— I can’t charge my memory with it. They might 
be told that they would get it in the proper time if 
there was any money going, or something like that. 

7292. Had you any conversation with Mr. Stokes 
on the subject ? — I don’t remember that I had. 

7293. The Chief Commissioner. — When did you see 
Mr. Stokes last ? — I am not sure. I don’t think I saw 
him for a month or so. I am only after coming from 
Belfast, and I didn’t see him for some time. 

7294. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Have you any no- 
tion where he is ? — Not the least iir the world. 

7295. Or where Mr. Cherry is? — No. 

7296. The Chief Commissioner. I want to have it 
clear about these bills — you drew the £500 bill on 
August 1st? — Yes. 

7297. That was due on the 3rd November, it being 
a three months’ bill? — Yes. 

7298. You renewed that billon the 5th November? 
—Yes. 

7299. And it became drte on the 8th February, 
1861? — Exactly. That was charged to my account, 
and is the end of that transaction. 

7300. Was there a bill of yours drawn on James 
Johnson? — It is not mine. 

7301. Why was that transaction delayed until the 
24th May, 1861 ? — It wasn’t delayed at all — that was 
an additional thing he was getting. 

7302. That bill was for his accommodation? — It 
was. He was making noise about getting more money ; 
he thought that Williams had money and annoyed 
him very badly. Williams complained of it, and my 
brother who lived opposite, in order to quiet him, 
cashed the bill for him. When the bill was due, my 
brother took it up and said I should pay it. I didn’t 
know how much James Johnson got. 

7303. He got £20 ? — I didn’t pay it to him. This 
was a copy of the bank-book, and is in pencil 
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7304. The Chief Commissioner. — You were a sup- 
porter of Sergeant Armstrong at his election ? — I was. 

7305. And you voted for him? — I did. 

7306. I do not know whether you proposed or 
seconded him at the nomination t — -I did neither. 
Mr. O’Connell proposed, and Mr. Campbell seconded 
him. 

7307. Previous to the election, was there any dis- 
cussion as to the necessity of strengthening the voters 
on his side by money ? — No, not a syllable. 

7308. You were not present at any meeting where 
that was discussed? — No. 

7309. Did you hear that it was discussed? — No. 

7310. How soon after the election did the £1,480 
come to be considered, as far as you know ? — As far 
as I know, three gentlemen came down from Dublin 
— Mr. Tracy, Mr. Byrne, and Mr. Harkin. 

7311. Is that Mr. Harkin, the member of the bar? 
— Yes, I think so. They were to have arrived here 
on Good Friday, but the train didn’t run on that as 
on ordinary days, and they didn’t until Saturday. On 
Saturday evening they asked some supporters of Ser- 
geant Armstrong to attend a meeting at the Imperial 
hotel. It was an inconvenient day for a meeting, and 
in consequence there was some difficulty in getting 
persons to attend. It was then mentioned that the 
object of the visit was that they got applications from 
some parties in Sligo, and that they had come to 
inquire about them. 

7312. Up to that time had not you heard of appli- 
cations for money having been sent to Dublin from 
persons in Sligo ? — I had, cursorily, but I didn’t in- 
terfere with the applications for money. 

7313. From whom did you hear the applications 
had come? — I understood the applications came from 
Mr. Phillips and Mr. Petrie. 

7314. Did the meeting come off on Easter Satur- 
day? — Yes, that evening. 

7315. What occurred at the meeting — were there 
lists produced ?— Several parties, I think, made out 
a list at the meeting j there wasn’t any list produced, 

I think. 

7316. How' then were the ninety-seven names ar- 
rived at ? — Everyone at the meeting stated that there 
was a certain number of voters who said that if there 
was anything going he should get it. Each one was 
asked to furnish the names of these parties, and we 
did so. 

7317. Was it at that meeting that the ninety-seven 
names and the £1,480 were arrived at? — It was. 

7318. Did Mr. Tracy and Mr. Byrne arrange that 
the money should be procured ? — They mentioned the 
object of their visit ; they said you had better look 
into the matter yourselves, we will now' leave you, 
and when you are ready you can call us back. 

7319. Was there any other meeting? — No. 

7320. Who were present at that meeting as having 
authority to discuss — there was yourself and Mr. 
Phillips ? — I think Patrick Keighron, Mr. Conry, and 
Harper, Campbell, and Mr. Petrie. 

7321. Anyone else? — I forget if there were any 
others. 

7322. Did you afterwards consent to have anything 
to say to the distribution of the money ? — I did. 

7323. How much did you distribute? — £90, to five 
voters. 

7324. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you say Mr. 
Petrie was present at that meeting ? — Yes. 

7325. And Mr. Phillips? — Yes. I don’t mean to 
speak with precision of those present at the meeting, 
I give only my recollection. Possibly Mr. Petrie 
wasn’t there. 

7326. The Chief Commissioner. — To whom did you 
give the £90? — I gave Richard Hanna £20; John 
Brady, £20 ; James O’Brien, £20 ; Charles Gillen, 
£15, and Edward Crummy, £15. 

7327. How did it happen that you were selected as 
agent to distribute money among these men? — It 
happened that I knew something of them. 



1 them? — I don’t think I October 1 \ . 



7328. Had you canvas 

had canvassed them. f,{ r . James 

7329. Were any of them in your own employment ? Kidd. 

— No ; Gillen had, he was then in Ballyderb. 

7330. Had you written for him to come over to the 
election ? — I had. 

7331. That was canvassing Gillen ? — Yes. 

7332. You used your influence as an old friend? — 

I did. It was understood that he was to come. I 
don’t think, therefore, that I canvassed him. 

7333. How did you know the others ?— They lived 
in the neighbourhood. 

7334. Did you ever on any other occasion distribute 
money ? — Never. 

7335. Or can give us any information as to money 
having been distributed as on this occasion 1 — I don't 
know anything of it ; this was the first occasion I was 
mixed up in the matter. 

7336. Did you know anything of money going at the 
last election %— I did not. 

7337. You voted, I believe, for Captain Flanagan ? 

—Yes. 

7338. Can you give us any information about the • 
mobs that were in the town on the day of polling, and 
how they were procured ? — I believe the statements 
about the mobs are grossly exaggerated. What- I 
thought a very extraordinary thing was that the night 
before the polling all the local constabulary were sent 
away from town by railway, and strangers were 
brought in who didn’t know the people. I don’t know 
with what object or from what motive that was done. 

I only state the facts. 

7339. What reason was there for the withdrawal of 
the local constabulary ? — I don’t know ; they were sent 
away from the town at the time of the election by 
railway, and they were recalled the day of the polling. 

There wasn’t a local officer of constabulary within the 
courthouse, or in the neighbourhood of it; nor was 
there anyone to know anything of the transactions that 
occurred on the occasion of the unhappy transaction 
that led to the death of Captain King. There were 
no police there that could know the parties, or know 
anything of them. I was at the inquest, and they 
proved that they did not know who they were ; there 
wasn’t a single policeman that could identify any of 
the persons in the crowd that day. 

7340. Wasthereany reason assigned, that you heard, 
for the withdrawal of the local constabulary 'I— I heard 
none. I can’t say with what object, or from what 
motive they were withdrawn ; I only mention the 
facts. 

7341. What is the usual staff of the constabulary 
in Sligo ? — About thirty, I think. 

7342. They are resident in the town, and know 
everyone in it, I suppose ? — I am sure there isn’t a 
man in the town they don’t know. 

7343. Where were they sent to? — I don’t know. 

7344. When was it known that the local constabu- 
lary left the town ? — I think it must have been before 
the nomination. 

7345. Was it known, and was it the talk of the town 
that they were sent away ? — It was. 

7346. And discussed by yourself and your brother 
magistrates, that it was not a proper thing to do !- I 
was not at any meeting of the magistrates, but I ex- 
pressed my opinion decidedly and openly. 

7347. When did the local constabulary return ?— 

I believe they returned the same day they went away. 

7348. Were they here on the day of polling ?— They 

were. „ 

7349. Then they were here for the preservation ot 
order on that day ? — They were, but not in the neigh- 
bourhood of the court-house. 

7350. Where were they located ? — I fancy they wore 
kept in other parts of the town ; I believe they were 
in the streets. I can’t tell exactly where they were. 

7351. Mr. Commissioner Bruce.— I believe there 
was a large force of police in the town during the 
election? — Yes. 
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sixth Dat. 7352. And there were military and all the local 
. '~7~, , force of constabulary besides 1— Yes. 

1 ° Cl ' 7353. It was sworn here that there was a mob of 

Mr. James 3,000 people in one. street, -do you Know anything about 

Kidd. that ? — I never saw it. I came : to the poll' at ten 

minutes past eight o’clock. I walked from my house 
to the court-house ; and I was neither addressed by, 
nor did I speak to, any person until I came to Captain 
Flanagan’s- tally -room ; it was then -I was told of Cap- 
tain King’s death. When I was told of it I said it 
was impossible that he was killed. I then went up to 
the Victoria hotel, and I was -told that his body was 
there dead. 

7354. Was there a large crowd in the streets at 
that time ? — There wasn’t a very large crowd ; there 
was a considerable crowd at the tally-room of Captain 
Flanagan. There was a posse of police at different 
corners ; but there wasn’t a very large ci'owd except 
what may be assembled on an occasion of the kind, 
extending a quarter or half of the way down the 
street from the tally-room door. 

7355. The Chief Commissioner. — We know that 
there was disgraceful rioting, stone-throwing, and 
house-wrecking ? — There was, perhaps, rioting, but I 
saw no stone-throwing or houses wrecked. 

7356. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — But you know, as 
a matter of fact, that there was stone-throwing on the 
day of the polling ? — Yes, I heard there was. 

7357. Do you believe that there was stone-throwing 
in the street when Captain King met his death ? — I 
believe that that was entirely an accident caused by a 
revolver held by his friend, Mr. Webber, on whose 
aim he was leaning at the time. He went about the 
street with the revolver, and presented it to the crowd. 
I believe a grasp was made at it when he so' held it 
pointed at the crowd as he went along. 

7358. A great many stated that they didn’t vote, 
because they were afraid of the consequences, do you 
believe that ? — I don’t believe it. 

7359. Did you take any part in the elections of 
1857 and 1859, at which Mr. Somers and Mr. Wynne 
were candidates '? — No. 

7360. Did you vote at either of these elections? — 
I didn’t. I went to Newry, and recorded my vote 
there. . 

7361. In Newry ? — Yes. Mr. Ball was here at the 
time, a candidate on the Liberal side, and I was anxious 
for his success. 

7362. At Newry ? — No, at Sligo. From some cause, 
Mr. Ball determined to retire. He called at my house 
before he left town, and told me one or some of the 
reasons which induced him to retire. 

7363. We need not go into that matter? — For one 
reason I think I might. Hunt made several state- 
ments here in reference to his not looking for of 
taking any money, but he was one of those whose 
name was on a list demanding an amount of money 
from Mr. Ball to which he wouldn’t accede. That was 
the election between Mr. Somers and Mr. Wynne. 

7364. The Chief Commissioner.- — How much was 
the sum demanded from Mr. Ball? — £800, 1 under- 
stood. 

7365. Can you tell the names Of the others that 
were on the list ? — There were the two Hunts and 
Magrath. 

7366. Who else? — I can’t recollect the others. 

7367. Was Michael Hunt one of the men i — Yes. 

7368. Was the other Hunt named Dominick?— 
Yes. 

7369. Was John Magrath on it? — He was. 

7370. W r as John Hunt? — I can’t recollect. 

7371. Was James Burke ? — I can’t recollect. 

7372. Was Thady Kilgallon? — I can’t tell. It is 
quite possible he may have been. I don’t know that 
he was. At that time I hadn’t much local knowledge. 

7373. Did Mr. Ball tell you of any other sums 
being demanded from him by voters on the other side 
— these persons were on the Liberal side ? — I don’t 
know that he did. His reason for telling me about 
the matter at all was because I remonstrated with 



him about his • retiring. I was sorry he retired, and 
he gave that as a reason why he wouldn’t attenjpt the 
election. 

7374. Do you remember if he told you th^t any 
further sums were demanded from Mr. Ball by voters 
on the Liberal side? — I don’t know that he did., 

7375. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Was Mr. IjJall a 
candidate for this borough more than once ? — He was 
afterwards a -candidate for the county. That was 1857. 
It was a general election. When I found that he 
wasn’t a candidate here I went to Newry for the pur- 
pose of supporting my friend Mr. Kirk. 

7376. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you ggree 
with Mr. Ball that there was ho chance of his election ? 
— I expressed no opinion about it. 

7377. Previous to Sergeant Armstrong’s election, 
do you remember canvassing Richard Hannah ? — I 
don’t think I did. 

7378. Do you know the man I mean ? — I do. 

7379. What is he ? — -He is a roper. 

7380. Is he a tenant of yours ? — He had been a, 
tenant of mine ; he occupied a house of mine. 

7381. Are you quite sure he wus not a tenant of 
yoiu-s up to the time of the election ? — He wasn’t. I 
gave up these premises. 

7382. And having been a tenant of yours, try and 
remember if you canvassed him ?— Never. I knew he 
would vote for Sergeant Armstrong without my can- 
vassing him. 

7383. Did you canvass a man named John Breen ? 
— I never did. 

7384. What is he ? — He was a cooper and publican. 

7 385. Was lie in your employment ? — He never was. 

7386. Did you ever give him business ? — I had busi- 
ness transactions with him. 

7387. In what capacity ? — As a publican. 

7388. You say you never canvassed him? — I never 
did. 

7389. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you export 
butter ? — I do. 

7390. Had jmu anything to say to Breen in his 
capacity as cooper ? — I had not. 

7391. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you canvass 
James O’Brien ? — I suppose I did. 

7392. What was he 4— He was a baker. 

7393. Had you any connexion with him in busi- 
ness ? — I had, in buying flour. 

7394. Are you a general merchant in butter and 
com?— Yes. 

7395. Have you a mill? — No, I didn’t keep a mill 
for several years ; I deal in flour. 

7396. Do you export? — I do ; I am also an agent. 

7397. Did yOu canvass Edward Crummy ? — I think 
not. 

7398. What is he? — A plumber. 

7399. Had you any business connexion with him? 
—Yes. 

7400. In the way of business? — Yes ; I employed 
him as a brassfounder, and for the purposes of the mill. 

7401. Was he a tenant of yours ? — He was not. 

7402. Try and remember if you did not canvass him 
previous to Sergeant Armstrong’s election? — I can’t 
charge my memoiy with having canvassed him. It is 
quite possible I may have said “ Crummy, I suppose 
you will vote for the Sergeant.” 

7403. Did you hear of any discussion, previous to the 
election, about the distributing of money ? — I did not. 

7404. Did you hear any persons say that the Ser- 
geant had no more chance of the election than Mr. Ball, 
unless money was forthcoming? — I don’t know that I 
did. 

7405. Was it generally understood among the 
Liberal party that no Liberal candidate would have any 
chance, unless money was forthcoming ? — There was a 
general idea that it was to be given. 

7406. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Was that at the 
election in 1865, or at any previous election ? — I never 
interfered previously in an election, except giving my 
vote ; I never canvassed anyone. 

7407. I am speaking of what you heard? — There 
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was a general idea that money was necessary on both 
sides, that there ,was a great deal of activity on the 
other side, and that there were means taken to induce 
the electors to vote. 

7408. The Chief Commissioner. — And that it had to 
he counteracted 1 — So far as any influence could he 
brought to bear on it by careful watching. 

7409. Mr. Commissioner Brim. — And by hints, 1 
suppose, that money would be forthcoming? I never 
wave a hint that money would be forthcoming. 

° 7410. But you stated that there were expectations 
that money would be forthcoming ? — There was a gene- 
ral idea prevalent that money would be expected. 

7411. Would be expected! — Yes; sometime or 
other. 

7412. Was that idea prevalent among the can- 
vassers!— -I don’t know; it was more a general belief 
than anything else. 

7413. A general belief of what 1— 1 That money would 
have to be paid on both sides. 

7414. That is different from money being expected! 
— I mean only the one thing. 

7415. Was there a general belief among the voters 
that money would be forthcoming after the election, 
was that the belief you speak of! — I think there was ; 
I declare I don’t know. 

7416. Was there any belief among yourselves— i 
mean those persons who were taking an active pait in 
the return of Sergeant Armstrong— that that idea was 
prevalent among the voters 1 — I really don t know. 

7417. Well, as to yourself, was that your belief! — 
Among the voters ! 

7418. Yes. Did you believe at the time of Sergeant 
Armstrong’s election that the voters thought money 
would be forthcoming 1 — No ; I did not. 

7419. When did you first believe it! — After the 
election. 

7420. How long after the election 1 — A long time. 

7421. Was it long before Mr. Tracy and Mr. Byrne 
came down from Dublin!— I think it was some time 
during the winter. 

7422. Do you know who first communicated that 
belief to Sergeant Armstrong 1 — I don’t know. 

7423. You could not form an opinion even! — I 

couldn’t. _ . 

7424. It was not you communicated it to him! — 
No. I never exchanged a word with him on the sub- 
ject. 

7425. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — In the course of 
the following winter, after the election, was there an 
understanding among Sergeant Armstrong’s supporters 
that he could not hold the borough in the event of a 
future contest, unless money was forthcoming !— I am 
not aware of that — at least I never heard it mentioned. 

7426. In the discussions that took place when Mr. 
Tracy and Mr. Byrne came down, was there, that you 
remember, any reference to a future contest ? — Not a 
word that I heard. 

7427. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — At the meetmg 

about the distribution of the money, did any one of 
those present express surprise that the voters expected 
money! — Yes. . 

7428. Who expressed their surprise at it!— I ex- 
pressed surprise myself. 

7429. Who else did!— I don’t know of anyone else 

having done so. . 

7430. Do you believe that anyone else did! — I can t 

tell that. . 

7431. Whether was it surprise at money being ex- 
pected, or disapprobation that such large sums were 
expected 1 — I was surprised at such large sums being- 
expected, and at so many names on the list. 

7432. How did you know how many names there 

were % It was ascertained after totting them up. 

7433. The names were ascertained, I suppose, by 
each of the gentlemen saying that such and such per- 
sons should get money !— Yes ; I think so. 

7434. What is the ground of your thinking that 
that was the way the names .were made out ? — It was 
ascertained that parties expected to get money, and 



when there was a knowledge of money being forth- Sixth Dav. 
coming, they gave in their names. . I. was surprised October U. 
both at the names and at the amounts. 

7435. A list of names was then made up at that Mr- James 
meeting? — It wns. 

7436. Was it composed of the names of persons, who, 
the makers-up of the list thought or knew, expected 
money! — Yes. 

7437. Did you hand in the names of Richard Hanna, 

John Brady, James O’Brien, Charles Gillen, and 
Edward Crummy! — I did. 

7438. Did you know that these five men expected 
money ! — I did. 

7439. Had they communicated with you before the 
meeting ! — Some had, and some had not. 

7440. Who had communicated with you before the 
meeting! — Hanna did. 

7441. Had Brady ! — I think not. 

7442. Which of the others had communicated with 
you! — O’Brien did. 

7443. Had Gillen!— Gillen and Crummy said if 
there was any money they would expect their share. 

7444. When did they say that !— Some time pre- 
viously. 

7445. Within what time was it, do you remember ! . 

— Within a couple of months, I suppose. 

7446. It was before Mr. Tracy and Mr. Byrne came 
down from Dublin ? — It was. 

7447. Was it before there was any word of money 
going! — It was not before there was any word of 
money going. 

7448. Then was there talk of money going? — There, 
was a kind of general rumour, and that people expected 
money. 

7449. Was that before it was known that money 
was coming down ? — It was. 

7450. How did you know that Brady expected 
money — I suppose you heard it through a third party ? 

—I think I did. 

7451. Do you recollect what was his name! — I 
don’t recollect. 

7452. How did these people come specially to you ? 

— What people? 

7453. Whose names you gave in ! — I was dealing 
with Brady. 

7454. Did you speak to him about it ? — I didn’t ; I 
never exchanged a single word with him about it. 

Some one suggested that I should put his name on the 
list, and I did so. 

7455. When did Hanna, O’Brien, Gillen, and 
Crummy come to you ?— I was in the habit- of seeing 
Hanna every day. He was a very queer fellow, and 
he used talk a good deal one way or the other. ' 1 
heard him talk about money, but T thought it was chaff. 

7456. The Chief Commissioner. — Was Hanna a 
Newry or a Sligo man ? — I think he was a Sligo man. 

He came from America, and lie has/gone to America. 

He was very poor before the. election, and that was 
the reason I consented to have him put on the list. 

7457. Mr.! Convmissioner Bnice. — Did you give no 
further reason for putting these five on the list ? — No, 

I didn’t. 

7 458. How did you come to put Gillen and Crummy 
on- the list ? — Gillen and Crummy had confidence in me. 

7459. Did you ever canvass them ? — I didn’t. I 
may have said, “I. suppose you’ll vote for the Ser- 
geant,” or something like that. They knew I was 
anxious for the Sergeant’s return, and that they would 
support me in it, as well as cany out their own views. 

7460. You may have spoken on the subject of 
voting in that way to every one of these five persons ? 

— I dare say. 

7461. The Chief Commissioner. — When you voted 
in Newry, I find that Major Waring was a candidate 
against Mr. Kirk in 1857 ; Mr. Kirk was returned 
and Major Waring was defeated ; in 1849 Mr. Kirk 
didn’t stand! — I don’t know anything of that; I 
wasn’t there. I was at two elections of Mr. Kirk’s — 
in 1857 and 1852, I think. 

7462. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Was Mr. Somers 
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sixth Day. returned at the election when you went to Newry ? — 
Octobei - 1 1 That was in 1 857. 

. — _ 7463. The Chief Commissioner. — He was returned 

Mr. Jamas in 1857 — that was the year when the poll-books were 
tampered with ? — I wasn’t here at that time. Mr. 
Ball called on me before he left town on Sunday by 
the three o’clock train, and I went away on the 
Monday following. 

7464. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — When these five 
men gave you to understand that they expected money, 
did any of them refer to his having received money at 
any previous election ? — No. 

7465. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you vote in 
1859? — Who were the candidates then? 

7466. Mr. Wynne, who was elected ; Mr. John 
Patrick Somers, and Mr. Lucas E. Treston? — I did 
not vote at that election. 

7467. Did you hear a report of any money going 
in Sligo at that election, either on Mr. Somer’s or Mr. 
Treston ’s side ? — I know nothing of it. 

7 468. Was it a general election ? — I wasn’t present 
at it ; I can’t say. 

7469. Do you recollect the election at which Mr. 
Macdonogh was returned in 1860? — I do. 

7470. Do you recollect who were the candidates at 
that election? — Colonel Tennison, Mr. Somers, and 
Mr. Macdonogh. 

7471. Did you hear on that occasion of any money 
being had or wanted? — I didn’t hear anything about 
money being wanted on that occasion. 

7472. Either before or since? — I didn’t hear or 
know of money being wanted by voters on that occasion. 

7473. Did you hear of money being offered at that 
election ? — I did not. 

7474. I am not speaking now of money from Mr. 
Macdonogh ? — I don’t know anything of it. When 
Mr. Tennison retired, I left town and went to 
Newry. 

7475. I am not speaking of money being offered on 
Mr. Macdonogh’s, but on Mr. Tennison’s side ? — Not a 
farthing. I didn’t hear anything of it. 

7476. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you hear that 
there was no money forthcoming on Colonel Tennison’s 
behalf ? — I never heard of money being paid on his 
account, nor did I hear anything about it. 

7477. Did you hear of money forthcoming from 
Colonel Tennison’s side for votes, or anything of that 
sort ? — I heard nothing about it. 

7478. Did you hear after that election that Colonel 
Tennison lost his chance of being returned by not 
coming down with the money ? — No ; I heard he lost 
owing to Mr. Somers not withdrawing from the con- 
test; His only chance was if Mr. Somers withdrew. 
Mr. Somers persevered in his election, and Colonel 
Tennison then withdrew. I knew Somers had no 
chance. 

7479. Do you mean to say that you heard nothing 
at all to the effect that Colonel Tennison would have a 
better chance if he spent more ? — I never heard or 
knew anything about it, except what I told you. 



7480. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You stated you 
knew Mr. Somers had no chance at that election % — I 
believed he had not the shadow of a chance. 

7481. Why did you believe that ? — I believed the 
other party was too strong — I believed so; I was told 
so, and I thought so. 

7482. You didn’t vote at that election ? — I didn’t ; 
I wasn’t present at it. I know nothing of it. 

7483. Did you believe that Somers had no chance 
because he was not spending money ? — I knew nothing 
whatever about it except what was told me — that the 
Conservative party was too strong. 

7484. You didn’t hear he had no chance because 
there was no money going ? — Mr. Ball told me of the 
large sum that was demanded of him, and said he 
would leave £100 to Mr. Somers, and wish him suc- 
cess at the election. 

7485. Did you vote at the last election? — I did. 
That was the third time I voted in Sligo. 

7486. Did you canvass anyone at the last election ? 
— I didn’t canvass any person but one. He was from 
the neighbourhood of Drumrody. 

7 487. For whom did he vote subsequently ? — He 
didn’t vote at all. At the very outset he said he 
wouldn’t vote at that election, and he adhered to that. 

7488. Had he voted for Sergeant Armstrong at the 
previous election ? — He had. 

7 489. When did you canvass him ? — On the day of 
the polling. 

7490. Was that the first time you canvassed him ? 
— It wasn’t ; I canvassed him in company with 
Captain Flanagan. 

7491. When was that? — On some former day — 
about a fortnight or three weeks previously. 

7 492. And from the first he said he wouldn’t vote 
at all ? — Yes. 

7 493. He said he wouldn’t vote at the election ? — 
He did. 

7494. Did he give any reason for not voting ? — He 
gave no reason ; he only said he wouldn’t vote at all 
at that election. 

7495. Did he get money at Sergeant Armstrong’s 
election? — Not a rap. He is a very respectable man. 

7496. Was there talk about money? — There was. 

7497. Did you speak to him about money? — Not a 
syllable. 

7 498. How did you find him out ? — I discovered by 
accident that he was a Liberal, and I thought he had 
a claim on him in that respect. 

7499. The Chief Commissioner. — You discovered 
his politics accordingly ? 

The witness retired, but after an interval returned 
and said — will you allow me to state about John 
Brady, that he was in gaol at the time this money was 
distributed, and had been there some time previously. 
Being poor and in gaol — I don’t know by whom it was 
suggested to put his name on the list — I did put it on 
the list. He was in gaol under the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. 



Mr. Janies 
Lynch Byrne. 



Mr. James Lynch Byrne sworn and examined. 



7500. The Chief Commissioner. — Were you in Sligo 
when Sergeant Armstrong was returned member for 
the borough ? — I was. 

7501. How long before the polling did you come 
down from Dublin ? — A couple of days. 

7502. Had you known Sligo previously? — No. I 
was only once here before that. 

7503. Were you acquainted with the town ? — I was 
not. 

7504. How long did you stay in Sligo on that oc- 
casion ? — The evening of the declaration of the poll I 
went away. 

7505. Did you come down from Dublin with any 
person ? — No. I was alone. 

7506. You came down, I suppose, as a friend of the 
Sergeant’s ? — I did. 



7507. Were you staying in the same house with 
the Sergeant ? — I stopped in the same house with him. 

7508. Who was the Sergeant’s expense agent on 
that occasion ? — I was. 

7509. Did you, as expense agent, return the amount 
of the Sergeant’s expenses ? — I did, to the mayor. 

7510. The mayor then, I believe, was Mr. William 
Abbott Woods?— -Yes. 

7511. Have you any copy of that return? — Ihave not. 

7512. Do you remember what the amount of it was ? 
— I can’t say. 

7513. Did all the money go through your hands ? 
— It did. I paid it. 

7514. Who gave the money to you ? — I paid it out 
of my own pocket ; it was afterwards refunded to me 
by the Sergeant. 
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7515. How much was it 1— Two hundred and eighty 
pounds. 

7516. Did you get any of that from Mr. Tracy ?— 
Not a penny of it. 

7517. Did you ever give any of it to Mr. Tracy? — 
Never. 

7518. You paid that money yourself? — I did. I 
paid it after the election by cheque from Dublin, in 
accordance with the statutory caution. 

7519. Who assisted you in making up the accounts ? 
— Mr. Tracy, in fact it was, he made it up. 

7520. Were there other bills before you at the time 
you made it up ? — I kept the accounts as I got them. 

I submitted them to him. 

7521. Were all of these paid? — Some of them were, 
and some were not. 

7522. What were these that were not paid ? — These 
that Mr. Tracy said were illegal. 

7523. To what amount were they ? — I can’t exactly 
say ; it may be about £70 or ,£80. 

7524. Were any of them what are called “orders?” 
—I never heard of the term until now. I was never 
at an election before or since. 

7525. Have you any of the bills that Mr. Tracy 
said were illegal ? — I have not. 

7526. Do you remember what they were for?— I 
don’t exactly remember. I think there was one bill 
for £30 for cat-hire. 

7527. Was that from a voter? — Yes, I think so. I 
can’t recollect it just now. Mr. Tracy threw one of 
them into the fire. 

7528. Tn addition to the £280 which you returned 
to the Mayor, did you pay other bills that you did not 
insert in the expense agents’ account ? — I think not. 

7529. Did Mr. Tracy, to your knowledge? — He 
used tell me when I showed him one of these bills 
that he would settle it himself, or that he would see 
about it. 

7530. Then there were some bills that you did not 
pay yourself ? — There were certainly a few. 

7531. What was the entire amount of such bills ? — 

I suppose they amounted to about £70 or £80, as 
well as my memory serves me. 

7532. You have mentioned a claim for £30 for car- 
hire? — Yes. 

7533. Did you discuss with Mr. Tracy whether the 
man making the claim was a voter or not ? — I can’t 
remember it now. 

7534. Was it a man named M'Goldrick, do you 
remember, that sent in that claim ? — I recollect the 
name, but whether it was he furnished the bill or not 
I can’t say. I don’t know whether it was he supplied 
the cars or not. 

7535. Can you fix the latest date at which you paid 
the election account ? — I cannot. There was a pre- 
scribed time under the Act, when it should be sent in 
to the Mayor, and I had great difficulty in getting Mr. 
Tracy to settle it. But whenever the Act of Parlia- 
ment prescribed I sent it in the day before that. I re- 
member that there was little time to be lostinthematter. 

7536. How long was that before you got the 
£1,480 ? — I can’t say. 

7537. Had you any conversation with Mr. Tracy 
on the subject ?— I had many conversations with Mr. 
Tracy. I got a letter from Mr. Corny, or I met him 
in Dublin, and he asked me to come down here. 

7538. For what purpose did he ask you to come 

down ? He told me that there were some accounts to 

be settled in Sligo. 

7539. Did you understand that that was to go in 
payment of the electors ? — I thought that there was 
some money to be distributed, for he said that there 
were cases of hardship and distress that would have to 
be seen to and relieved. 

7540. When did you hear that there was money to 
be distributed? — I can’t say. 

7541. How long after the election was it, do you 
remember ? — It was seven or eight months, I suppose. 

7542. When did you come to Sligo ? — I came down 
on a Saturday. 



7543. W as that Easter Saturday, do you remember ? Sixth Da v 
— »I think it was ; it was about Easter at all events. October 11. 

When I came down I sent for a number of gentlemen 

who took an interest in the election. We met at the Mr. James 
hotel. They said that there was a large sum of money kync yrne. 
required. I consulted with Mr. Tracy as I thought 

that the amount demanded was enormous. He said 
it could not be done for less, and eventually there was 
lists made out, in which the gentlemen present claimed 
so much for their friends. I didn’t go into particulars. 

I was looking to the total which I considered veiy 
large. 

7544. Did you give a cheque for £1,484 that night ? 

— I did. I believe it was for that sum. 

7545. When did you return to Dublin ? — I returned 
to Dublin next night, and Sergeant Armstrong gave 
me his cheque for the amount. 

7546. Have you the cheque for £1,480 ? — I have not. 

7547. Do you know what became of it ? — I don’t 
know. I think it was either burned or destroyed in 
some other way. 

7548. On what bank was the cheque ? — On the 
Hibernian Bank. I had not that amount to my 
credit, but Sergeant Armstrong next morning took up 
that cheque by one of his own. 

7549. To whom did you give that cheque? — To Mr. 

Harper Campbell. 

7550. Was it payable to him? — I think it was. It 
came from the Ulster to the Hibernian Bank, and the 
Sergeant took it up -with his own cheque. When I 
gave the cheque to Mr. Campbell I wanted to have an 
end to the matter. I wanted to get back to Dublin. 

7551. Had you any conversation -with Sergeant 
Armstrong as to the amount that was to be paid away 
to voters ? — I hadn’t, but I knew that whatever I paid 
would be refunded to me by him. He was on circuit 
at the time, as well as I remember, and he wrote to 
me to say, that if there were any bills to be settled in 
Sligo, I should consult with Mr. Tracy about them. 

7552. Did you think the amount of the bills would 
be so large ? — I had no idea what they would be, I 
thought they might perhaps be £200 or £300, or £400. 

7553. You were acting under the advice of Mr. 

Tracy throughout? — I was; he told me to give the 
cheque, and I did so. 

7 554. You knew you had unlimited authority in the 
matter ? — Yes, and I thought I was doing the best for 
the Sergeant. 

7555. That evening did you understand that the 
whole of the £1,480 was to be given to the electors 
that voted for Sergeant Armstrong ? — I thought that 
that was it, and there were perhaps mobs and things 
of that sort. 

7556. We now know that the whole of that money 
was given to 97 voters who did no service whatever 
at the election, but voted ? — I didn’t know but that it 
was going for the payment of legal bills. 

7557. How long did the interview last at the hotel ? 

— About two hours. When we were discussing the 
matter at first, I retired, and Mr. Tracy and I chatted 
about it. W e came back when the others had returned. 

7558. What took place between you and Mr. Tracy 
while you were talking on the subject? — I said it was 
frightful that such a lot of money should be so spent. 

Mr. Tracy said there was nothing for it. 

7559. Was it spoken of and perfectly understood 
that the money was to be paid ? — It was mentioned 
that I should pay the money. 

7560. Did the gentlemen present at that meeting 
convey to you that they had promised this money ?■ — 

I can’t say that ; I couldn’t fix on anyone that said it ; 
but it was understood by those present that the money 
was to be paid. 

7561. Did you know that this transaction was 
illegal, when it was explained to you ? — I suppose it 
was, but the gentlemen who made the claims repre- 
sented it in this way, that the persons for whom they 
claimed was very poor, that they had lost their situa- 
tions by voting for Sergeant Armstrong, and were 
turned out of their houses. 

X 
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7562. Didn’t you believe it was an illegal transac- 
tion ? — Yes, I suppose so. 

7563. That is, you are perfectly certain it was? 
—Yes. 

7564. It being an illegal transaction, what was 
represented to you to be the consequence — for instance, 
if the Sergeant said not a farthing was to be paid, 
suppose you said you wouldn’t pay a farthing, what, 
do you think, would be the result? — The result, 1 
suppose, would be that these people would be subjected 
to a great deal of annoyance. 

7565. Why? — By the fact that they didn’t get 
money. 

7566. Why should they? — Because I suppose they 
expected money. 

7567. That is what was represented to you? — There 
was no conversation with me on the subject — that was 
the impression I formed. 

7568. You say you paid £280 and £1,480 — was 
that all that passed through your hands ? — That’s all 
I had to do with the matter. 

7569. Did you hear from Mr. Tracy that he got 
money from the Sergeant? — Yes, I heard from Mr. 
Tracy that he got £500 to cover all expenses. The 
Sergeant wrote a letter to Mr. Tracy, and at the foot 
of it he wrote the words “ preserve this letter.” That 
letter Mr. Tracy read for me. The Sergeant was 
anxious that all accounts between him and Mr. Tracy 
should be squared, and he got a letter from him to the 
effect that there was nothing between them. 

7570. Did you apply to Mr. Tracy for money to pay 
the Sergeant’s expenses ? — I didn’t apply for a penny. 

7571. Was the letter of the Sergeant to Mr. Tracy 
read by you in Kernaghan and Saunders’ office before 
you came down to Sligo ? — It was. 

7572. You knew that Mr. Tracy got £500 to cover 
the Sergeant’s expenses? — I did. 

7573. Did you pay any of the expenses of the 
Sergeant while you were down in Sligo besides what 
I returned to the Mayor? — Never, I never paid a 
farthing of them : there was no demand made on me 
for money for bills while I was down here. When I 
came back to Dublin, though I was intimately ac- 
quainted -with Mr. Tracy, I never asked him for money ; 
I knew it was useless to ask him for it, for I knew I 
wouldn’t get it. I didn’t like to bother the Sergeant 
about it — so I paid the bills myself. 

7574. What became of the £500 Mr. Tracy got? 
— I don’t know, I didn’t ask him for any part of it. 

7575. Mr. Tracy has now left the country, I believe ? 
— I am not aware. 

7576. When did you see him last? — I haven’t seen 
him for some time. 

7577. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — You are, I believe, 
brother-in-law to Sergeant Armstrong? — No. 

7578. What relation are you of his ? — I am married 
to his wife’s sister. 

7579. And of course there is a strong intimacy and 
friendship between you and' him? — Yes. 

7580. Before you came down to Sligo what conver- 
sation had you with the Sergeant?— I don’t recollect 
that I had any. I think he wrote to me from circuit 
to say that if there were any accounts to be settled in 
Sligo, I could go with Mr. Tracy, and have them 
settled. I accordingly came down with Mr. Tracy. 

7581. Did you see the Sergeant before you came 
down to Sligo ? — I don’t recollect whether I saw him 
or not. I recollect going straight to his house the 
Sunday evening I went up to Dublin. 

7582. Was it on the letter he wrote to you from 
circuit, that you acted? — Yes. I acted under the 
advice of Mr. Tracy. The Sergeant always referred me 
to Mr. Tracy, as he knew that Mr. Tracy was well 
accustomed to those things. 

7583. Had you any conversation with the Sergeant 
as to the amount you were to pay in Sligo ? — I had not. 

7584. When you came down to Sligo, did you con- 
sider that Sergeant Armstrong had so much confidence 
in you as to allow you to arrange money maters for 
him ? — I did, taking his letter and the advice of Mr. 



Tracy jointly. I knew the Sergeant would pay me 
back what I paid for him. 

7585. When you and Mr. Tracy sent for the sup- 
porters of Sergeant Armstrong to meet at the hotel, 
and when they came back, do you remember any of 
them saying that they were pledged to voters to give 
them money ? — I can’t say I do. It might have been 
said. 

7586. Was the impression on your mind that they 
should get this money ? — It was. 

7587. And that they were bound to the voters to get 
it for them? — Yes. They had lists made out, but it 
was the total I was looking to. 

7588. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Was the impres- 
sion on your mind that the voters had voted for 
Sergeant Armstrong with the expectation of getting 
money ? — They may have voted with that expectation. 

7589. Did you believe that they had voted for money ? 
— -I don’t know, I had nothing to do with the canvass ; 
I only knew that they were to get that money. 

7590. And that there was a certain amount of 
obligation on the part of the Sergeant’s principal sup- 
porters to pay it %■ — A sort of understanding, but not 
with me. 

7591. Was there any understanding with Mr. Tracy 
that they were to be paid ? — Not that I am aware of. 

7592. You had nothing to do with the canvass? — 
Nothing whatever-. I believe I walked through the 
town with the Sex-geant on the day befoi-e the election 
— that was all. 

7593. You stated that you and Mr. Ti-acy made up 
the election accounts? — Yes. 

7594. Was the amount of the different sums of 
money then due, £280 ? — It was about that. I can’t 
exactly say how much it was. 

7595. Did any of the £500 paid to Mr. Tracy get 
into that account ? — Not a farthing. The election was 
all paid by me. As I said before, I didn’t want to 
bother the Sex-geant about it, and I had as much money 
as I paid. 

7596. Did Mr. Tracy come down with you on that 
Easter Satux-day? — He did. 

7597. Had you any conversation with him as to the 
object of your coming down to Sligo ? — Nothing, except 
as to the money being paid. 

7598. Did he say there was money to be paid? — 
When it was arranged that we were to come down he 
knew that money was to be paid. 

7599. Did he ever say to you that he always knew 
that money was to be paid ? — He never gave me to 
understand that until coming down in the train, when 
he said that “We will have to pay some money.” 

7600. Did he ever tell you after the election that 
money would have to be paid? — -Never. 

7601. Did he ever tell you that “ I knew very well 
we would have to stump up ?” — He didn’t. At the time 
of the election I used to talk about money matters, he 
said always “Don’t use the word money,” and I then 
dropped it. 

7602. Did the people who came to the meeting 
come with the lists cut and dry ? — I saw three or four 
lists there. 

7603. Do you remember the number of the tot of 
the persons who were to get the money; Sex-geant 
Armstrong said it was ninety-seven ? — I haven’t the 
slightest notion whether it was fifty-seven or ninety- 
seven. 

7604. You said there was an interview of two 
hours ? — Yes. 

7605. Did Mr. Tracy or you make any opposition 
to the £1,480 ? — Yes, we wanted to reduce it 

7 606. How did the interview begin ? — When they 
all assembled they put down so much for each, and 
totted it up. There were some tilings knocked off, 
and the first tot made £100 or so more. 

7607. Do you know that the £100 you succeeded 
in knocking off was made up of sums to be given to 
voters who afterwards got nothing, or by reducing 
the amount ? — By reducing the amoxxnt. 

7608. What did they say when you endeavoured to 
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beat down the total ? — They said it must be paid ; 
there’s nothing for it but to pay it. 

7609. Was there any thing said to the effect, “ There 
would be no use in the Sergeant coming back to Sligo, 
or showing his face there unless the money was paid ?” 
— I never heard it. 

7610. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Before you came 
down did you get a letter from Mr. Corny to say that 
there were accounts to be settled in Sligo ? — I think so. 

7611. And that some compensation was to be given 
to voters ? — I think not. 

7612. Was there any reference in the letter to cases 
of distress and hardship ? — There might have been. 

7613. What was the purport of the letter? — The 
purport of the letter was that I was wanted in Sligo. 

7614. You knew well, I suppose, what you were 
wanted for ? — I did. 



7615. Did you communicate that letter to the Ser- 
geant or Mr. Tracy ? — I can’t say I communicated it 
to the Sergeant, but I certainly communicated it to 
Mr. Tracy. I always communicated with Mr. Tracy 
the first thing. I didn’t like to be bothering the Ser- 
geant. Every letter I got I communicated to Mr. 
Tracy. 

7616. Was that letter from Mr. Corny the first cause 
of your coming down to Sligo? — Yes, Mr. Tracy also 
got a letter. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Secretary (Mr. Greer), addressing the Commis- 
sioners, said — I understand that Mr. Kernaghan, who 
is in court, wishes to make an explanation with respect 
to the evidence of Mr. Macdonogh. 



Mr. Baptist Kernaghom was then sworn. 



He said — I wish, with respect to the statement of 
Mr. Macdonogh that in the year 1860 he retained me 
as his general solicitor, to advise him generally in 
Sligo, to say that I did act here for him ; and it was 
under an arrangement I made that he happened to be 
selected as a candidate ; but I was not aware until 
yesterday of any of the transactions connected with 
Mr. Lyons — I mean as regards the £850. Mr. Mac- 



donogh never consulted about that, and I never heard 
of it before. 

7617. The Chief Commissioner. — I presume you 
wished to give that explanation as your name was 
mentioned? — Merely as it might naturally be inferred 
that Mr. Macdonogh had consulted the person whom 
he selected to advise him. 

(Mr. Kernaghan withdrew.) 



Thomas Hignell, William Rowlett, Stephen Cherrry, Utred Knox, Alec Shaw, Timothy Fallon, and Jamies Leonard, 
who had been summoned, were called, but did not answer. 



Thady Kilgallon sworn and examined. 



7618. The Chief Commissioner. — Are you an elec- 
tor of this borough ? — Yes. 

7619. How long have you been an elector of the 
borough? — For a few years. 

7620. When did you vote first 1 — I think at Town- 
ley’s election. 

7621. Then you are more than a few years an elec- 
tor. For whom did you vote then ? — I am not quite 
certain whether I voted at Townley’s election. 

7622. Did you vote for John Sadlier ? — I did. 

7623. For whom did you vote after he left 1 — I 
voted for Wynne one time, and for Somers all through. 

7624. What do you mean by voting for Wynne one 
time and for Somers all through ? — He was my land- 
lord at the time. 

7625. Wko was? — Mr. Wynne. 

7626. Did you vote for him all through against 
Somers ? — No, I voted for him once only. 

7627. Did you ever get any money after an elec- 
tion? I got some money at Sadlier’s election for 

leaving my place, that is all. 

7628. How much ? — Thirty pounds. 

7629. Who gave you that ? — I think J ohn Magrath. 

7630. Did you ever get any other money after an 
election ? — No other money. 

7631. Did you vote for Sergeant Armstrong? — I 
did. 

7632. Did you get any money after his election > — 
No. 

7633. Were you offered any money ?— No, nor did 
I ask it. 

7634. At Sergeant Armstrong’s election was any 
money offered to you at either side ? — No. 

7635. Did you hear a sum of £300 mentioned 
during the progress of this inquiry? — Not until after 
the election. 

7636. Tell the circumstances connected with that ? 
—I think Magrath came to me one or two days before 
the election. 

7637. What did he say ? — He said it would be well 
done to get down some money for the election. I 
said I thought Sergeant Armstrong was too poor to 

S 



give money ; that is all. I heard no more about it until 
after the election. 

7 638. Then after the election what did you hear ? — 
I heard them talking about the election. 

7639. About the £300 ? — Well, I heard no certain 

7640. Who were they ? — I did not know anything 
about the parties being in it. I was not in it. 

7641. You have used the phrase “Not in it /’do 
you mean you were not in the bargain, whatever it 
was — is that it? — Yes. 

7642. Was John Harte one of the parties? — I do 
not know. I was not in it at all at the time. I only 
heard it afterwards. 

7643. What did you hear afterwards ? — I heard he 
made a bargain with some of the parties. 

7644. Who told you? — John Magrath told me. He 
told me he made it at Mr. Patrick Keighron’s. 

7645. For how much? — Well, he did not say the 
amount. 

7646. For how many votes? — Five. I think five 
or six. 

7 6 47 . Was J ohn Harte one of them ? — Y es, I believe so. 

7648. James Moran? — Yes. 

7649. Michael Hunt ? — Yes. 

7650. John Magrath ? — Yes. 

7651. Dominick Hunt ? — Yes. 

7652. Did he give you to understand you were one 
of .the men he bargained for? — Well, he said he 
wanted to make a party ; that was the cause of it. 

7653. Did he speak to you to be one of the party? 
—He did. 

7654. What did you say ? — I did not say to or 
from it. 

7655. Before the election did Magrath tell you chat 
he spoke to Mr. Patrick Keighron ? — No, he didn’t. It 
was after the election. 

7656. How much did you understand was to be 

given ? — I could not say ; I did not go into figures 
with him ; I did not expect to get anything out of it, 
and I was quite heedless about it, only he asked me 
did I understand, and I did so 

X 2 
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7 657. Do you believe he spoke to you as one of the 
six ?- -I think so. 

7 658. And he spoke of you to Mr. Keighron as one 
of the six ? — I do not know whether he spoke to Mr. 
Keighron or not of me ; I was not present ; I was not 
there that day. 

7659. When had he that conversation with you ? 
— I think in the market-house, to the best of my 
opinion. 

7660. Did he seek for you ? — No ; we met acci- 
dentally. 

7661. Did you afterwards hear that money was 
going ? — At the election ? 

7662. No, but afterwards. Did you hear the money 
was to be paid the following April ? — Yes. 

7663. By Sergeant Armstrong ? — Yes, I did. 

7664. Did you tiy to get share of it ? — I never asked 
to get his or any man’s money. 

7665. I do not mean did you ask ? — Nor did I 

look for it. 

7 666. Nor look for it ? — No. 

7667. Did you expect it to come to you ? — No. 

7668. Why did you not 1 ! — Well, I was not very 
anxious for it. I did not want the man’s money. 

7669. But many a man unfortunately takes money 
that does not want it? — I would not take a small sum. 
If I got a few thousands, I would take it, no doubt of it. 

7670. You think every man has his price — did you 
hear only £20 or £15 was going'! — Well, I heard from 
£40 down bo that. 

7671. And you would not take that 1 ! — No; cer- 
tainly not. 

7672. Nor £501 — Nor £50. 

7673. Did you yourself speak to Mr. Keighron on 
the subject ? — Never. 

7674. Did you speak to Magrath when you heard 
the money was going? — No. 

7675. Had you no conversation with him afterwards? 
— I had no conversation with him afterwards until the 
money was paid — until Phillips proffered him some 
money. 

7 67 6. You knew Michael Hunt had refused ? — Yes ; 
I heard so. 

7677. Refused the £20? — Yes. 

7678. Did he refuse the £20 because it was too 
small ? — Well, I could not say that. 

7679. Well, but did you not understand from 
Magrath that it was because he was promised £50 ? — 
Most likely. 

7680. Is it not what he. told you ? — I think Magrath 
told me he would not take £20. 

7681. But he would take £50 ? — Most likely he 
would. 

7682. You understood that? — I did. 

7683. Did you understand, when the conversation 
was going on about the refusal of the £20, that there 
was to be £50 for each vote ? — That was the word 
going; I could not say that there was any special 
bargain made. 

7 684. But it was something over £20 ? — Most likely 
it was. 

7685. When you say “most likely,” that is what 
you understood %— I understood it. 

7686. How much beyond that was it? — It was 
something considerably over £20. It might be £50, 
or thereabouts. 

7687. Did Mr. Keighron ever tell you that he 
made the arrangement with the party in Magrath’s 
own place? — Yes. 

7688. Magrath told you the names you have 
already given to \is, and they are voters ? — But he 
did not tell me before the polling. 

7689. But after it? — After. 

7690. Were all these men to get the same thing? 
— I suppose they were. 

7691. You mean you understood they were? — I 
understood they were. 

7692. Did you vote with those men on the polling 
day? — I did not. 

7693. Did you see those men whose names you 



have mentioned vote ? — No ; they voted before I voted 
a long time. 

7694. Did you vote late in the day? — I came up 
to vote about twelve or one o’clock. 

7695. At the last election you voted for Captain 
Flanagan? — I did. 

7696. Did you hear there was anything going for 
voting on that side?— No. 

7697. Did you ever get any money, except on that 
one occasion, for compensation? — Never. 

7698. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Who canvassed 
you for Captain Flanagan ? — Himself. 

7699. Did anyone else canvass you ? — Well, there 
was a lot of people along with him. 

7700. Did Mr. Keighron? — No; I did not see Mr. 
Keighron. 

7701. Had you any conversation with Magrath ? — 
No ; not the slightest. 

7702. Do you remember any voters you conversed 
with in relation to your voting at the last election ? — 
I do not know. I used to vote at the Liberal side no 
matter who they were. 

7703. Did you tell anyone before the last election 
that you were to vote for Captain Flanagan ? — Most 
likely I did. 

7704. Do you remember who they are ? — Of course 
I told a whole lot of people I had promised Captain 
Flanagan I would vote for him in my own place of 
business. He canvassed me, and I said I would vote 
for him, and give him all my interest. 

7705. Before he canvassed you, had anyone come 
to speak to you about your vote ? — Not to my know- 
ledge. 

7706. Did any person acting for Captain Flanagan, 
who was not a voter, come to canvass you before you 
saw Captain Flanagan ? — I think not. 

7707. Do you remember seeing a gentleman named 
Lenahan ? — No ; I never saw the man. 

7708. Nor any stranger? — No — oh, I saw some 
strangers, but I do not know who they were. 

7709. Had you any conversation with any strangers 
acting for Captain Flanagan? — Not one. 

7710. Had you any conversation with any of your 
own clergy as to whether you would vote for Captain 
Flanagan ? — No. Only the day he was canvassing, 
Father Morris was in with him in my place. 

7711. Did Father Morris speak to you about your 
vote ? — He introduced Captain Flanagan, that is all. 

7712. Did he speak to you on any occasion except 
the one when Captain Flanagan was in with yo\i ? — 
I think not. 

7713. You think not? — To the best of my know- 
ledge. 

7714. Remember had you any conversation ? — No. 
I think I had no conversation with Father Morris 
about it. 

7715. Try and remember had Father Morris any 
conversation with you on any occasion except that one 
when he called with Captain Flanagan ? — I think not. 

7716. But you are not sure? — "Well, I am not 
quite certain. 

7717. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — You said Magrath 
told you, after the election, he made a bargain with 
Mr. Keighron % — Yes. 

7718. Did you understand the bargain was made 
before the election?— No, I did not. 

7719. What is the meaning of making a bargain ? 
— I suppose he settled with him to give him so much 
for the party. 

7720. In consideration of their voting? — Yes. 

7721. Did you not understand from Magrath that 
he spoke to Mr. Keighron before the election? — No, 
I could not understand that he did. 

7722. Do you believe he did? — I believe he did not 
up to the day of the polling. 

7723. But do you believe he spoke to him on the 
day of the polling? — I could not say; I believe he 
did, but I was not by. 

7724. Magrath told you he had included you in 
that bargain? — Yes. 
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7725. You did not tell Magratk tlien you would 
not take the money ?— Well, I thought I would not 
get any money or any promise of money. 

7726. Did you tell Magrath you would not take 
it if it was forthcoming? — Not at that time. 

7727. Did you intend not to take it then? — I in- 
tended not to take it. 

7728. But you did not tell him so ? — No. 

7729. Did you hear of any treating going on at the 
last election ? — No. 

7730. Or of any drink going ? — No. 

7731. Or any thin g else in that way? — Nothmg in 
that way that I know of. 

7732. Did you hear? — I did not hear of any drink 

or treating. ,. , 

7733. I do not ask about regular treating — clid. 
you hear of any money being paid for drink for the 
mob?— I dare say I did. 

7734. Tell us about that?— I heard it reported that 
they got a few pounds for the mob to drink. 



7735. Did you hear where the money was spent? — Six th D ay 
In public-houses; of coarse I could not say, when I October U. 
was not by. 

7736. Could you tell the public-houses 1 — I could Thady^ 
not tell you. 

7737. Were there any public-houses known at the 
last election as Captain Flanagan’s public-houses ?— I 
am not aware. 

7738. Could you not give the name of any publio- 
house you think was Captain Flanagan’s public-house?. 

X could not give you the names of the men that got. 

drink, but I know the public-houses which were: 
mentioned — -Warren’s, Jordan’s, and Ward’s. . 

7739. Name the houses and the streets ?— Warren’s 
in Pound-street, Jordan’s in High-street, and Ward’s 
in Radcliffe-street. 

7740. Did you ever hear how that drink was paid 
for ? — I never heard it. 

7741. You never got drink there yourself? — No. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Mr. Stephen M. Cherry sworn and examined. 



7742. The Chief Commissioner. — How long have 
you been living in Sligo?— About sixteen years. 

7743. During the whole of that time have you 
from your position been an elector? — For the last 
fourteen years— the first two years I had not a vote. 

7744. What was the first election you voted at? — 
The first election was Mr. Wynne’s, I think, in ’57. 

7745. In 1852 was there an election? — No, the 
year after I came ; I had no vote. 

7746. Mr. Wynne’s first election was in 18o7 f — 
Yes, I think that is the first time I voted. 

7747. He contested the election with Mr. Somers ? 
Yes. 

7748. The election after that was when Mr. Wynne 
resigned and Mr. Macdonogh was elected?— Yes. 

7749. I presume you were then a member of the 
Conservative party ? — I was. 

7750. And you were active for Mr. Macdonogh !— 
So far as my vote and any influence I had I gave it 
to Mr. Macdonogh. 

7751. Were you at all engaged in the distribution 
of money at that election? — Not a penny. 

7752. Do you know anything about this £850 that 
Mr. Lyons has deposed to? — Not a farthing. 

7753. Did you know at the time the money was got ? 

I did not know. I did not know anything about the 

money whatever ; I heard of it after the election. There 
was a rumour in town that there was money got and 
spent, but I knew nothing whatever about it. 

7754. Had you anything at all to say at that election 
to any distribution of money? — Not a farthing. 

7755. You remember the next election at which 
Mr. Macdonogh and Sergeant Armstrong were the 
candidates, and the Sergeant was returned ?— I do. 

7756 I presume at that election, as at the previous 
one, you voted for Mr. -Macdonogh ? — I voted for Mr. 
Macdonogh as the Conservative member— because he 
was a Conservative. , . , 

7757. Did you know anything at that election about 

the £490 ?— No, not a bit ; not a penny of any money 
whatever. , . 0 ,, , 

7758. Nothing of the money which Mr. Sedley has 
declared in evidence was distributed %— No. 

7759. Were you consulted about that?- — I was not. 

7760. Were you on the committee ? — I do not know 
that there was a committee ; at all events, I was not 
on it, if there was a committee. I went about with 
Mr. Macdonogh canvassing ; that is all I did. I did 
not do anything else. 

7761. We will now come to Major Knoxs election 
—I presume you supported Major Knox ?— Yes. 

7762. As agreeing with your principles? — Yes, 1 
did— although I did intend to take no active part in the 
election, for I was not satisfied with the way in which 
Mr. Macdonogh was treated. I thought he was badly 
treated at the previous election and I was disgusted, 



and, only it was Major Knox, I would not have inter- 
fered in the last, but I had a very great esteem for him. 

I expressed my opinion after Mr. Macdonogli’s rejec- 
tion that I would never take an active part in any 
election, for I was disgusted at that election ; I thought 
his friends had sold him. 

7763. Do you know Mr. Stokes? — I do. 

7764. Were you on terms of intimacy with him- 
before the election? — Yes. 

7765. Long before it, and always ? — I know Mr. 
Stokes as well as any man in town. 

7766. Nothing better?— Only meeting him. 

7767. Were you consulted about .voters leaving 
town? — No. 

7768. Did you know any voters were going to leave 
town ? — I did not know any voters were going to leave 
town. I had no communication with any person about 
any voters whatever. 

7769. About any voters leaving town ? — No ; no- 
thing but one person that I knew of from himself. 

7770. Who was he?— Sheils. 

7771. What occurred about him? — Sheils was a 
customer of mine, and I had a decree against him, and 
I sent for him and asked him to leave town. 

7772. How much had you the decree against him 

for? Five pounds thirteen s hi l lin gs — that was the 

balance of the decree. It was as high as £10, but he 
had paid it down by instalments weekly. It had been 
lying over four years. 

7773. Did you ask him to leave town to avoid voting, 
I do not mean in words, but was that the object of it ? 
—That was the object of it ; that was just the object 
I had in view, certainly. 

7774. You thought that he would vote for Gaptam 
Flanagan ? — Yes. 

7775. If left in town ? — Yes ; I thought he would 
be a supporter of his, therefore. I wanted him to leave 
town that he would not vote for Flanagan, and I asked 
him to leave. I had been very friendly to him. 

7776. Did you tell him where to go to? — I did not. 

7777. Did you know where he was to go to ? — He 
told me he would go to America. He came into the 
shop ; we had three interviews. The first was on 
a Monday, and I talked to him about my account — 
that was the first occasion — about his not paying the 
account, and he told me he left money with his sister 
for me— that he thought it was being paid— and he 
promised to have it paid in future correctly, and then 
we talked about the election. In the course of the 
conversation I learned he was a voter, and I then asked 
him to oblige me by leaving town, and he said he could 
not do so without consulting his friends. I told him 
to make up his mind or not if he wished to go, as I 
thought his friends might object, if he spoke to them. 
He said he would give me word again whether he 
would go or not. There was no talk about money at 
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that time. He came back a second time, and said he 
would go ; but he would like to know what he would 
get if he would go, and he said he could get £20 from 
Flanagan’s side. I told him I could not give him any 
money for voting or forgoing away — that I would not 
have anything to say to him about money, and he went 
away then. He came back to me on Saturday morning, 
about breakfast time — about ten o’clock — and he told 
me that he had made up his mind to go, and he was 
going to America. He said he wanted to buy some 
things, and he asked me would I give him some shirts, 
at least he wanted some shirts. I asked him the kind, 
and sold them to him. 

7778. Sold them 1 — I showed them ; he selected the 
shirts and I sold them, and entered them in the book. 

7779. Do you mean it was a sale as to an ordinary 
customer, or did you merely supply from your estab- 
lishment the things he wanted 1—1 mean to say I sold 
them to him — told him the price, and entered them 
in the book. 

7780. Would you have given that man that credit 
except for the election, he not being able to pay you 
the £5 13s. balance of the decree? — No; I do not 
think I would at that time. 

7781. That is a candid answer? — At the same time 
he told me he wanted them for travelling purposes, 
and he bought them. 

7782. Go on with your statement ? — He then asked 
me to give him £20 to enable him to go to America. 
I did not ask him to go to America ; I never thought 
of such a thing. He asked me to give him the money 
to go to America, and at the time I thought — I really 
thought it was not illegal to give money to a person 
for that purpose. 

7783. To enable him to go away? — No, to go to 
America ; I thought I could do it legally at the time. 

7784. Do you mean to say you thought it was legal 
to give money to a voter to induce him not to vote? — 
No ; I thought that that was illegal, but I thought I 
might easily give money to a person to go away ; that 
was my impression at the time. I was wrong in that. 
He asked me for £20 to enable him to goto America. 
I asked him and examined him about his intention of 
going to America. 



7785. You did not believe he was going? — No, I 
did not. I wanted to find out surely before I would 
do anything in the matter, if he was really going to 
America. He told me he was going to America ; he 
made an arrangement for the support of his fam ily 
He asked me to give them money. 

7786. For the support of his family ? — Yes. 

7787. What family ? — His sisters. 

7788. Did you arrange to support them? — I ar- 
ranged to give them £1 a week until he got into em- 
ployment. 

7789. For how long? — Until a certain amount of 
money would be expended. 

7790. How much? — Up to £40. 

Ss.7791- -After giving him the £20 the sisters were to 
get £20 more ?— No ; I was to get credit for the de- 
cree and the goods I sold him, and I was to mah-P up 
£40 altogether. 

7792. You gave him a line of introduction to Amer- 
ica?— Yes, I did; but then and there I did not ex- 
actly promise him whether I would give him the line 
or not, but asked him to come back again. 

7793. But ultimately you gave him a letter of in- 
troduction ? — Yes. 

7794. And ultimately the whole value he was to get 
for going away, between decree, goods, and money ,°to 
the sisters, Would be £40 ? — Yes. 

7795. And you would be at the loss of that £40 ?— 
If I never was repaid it I would be at the loss. 

7796. Did you know where he was to stop in Dub- 
lin? — No, I did not. 

(Document handed to witness.) 

7797. Was that the first document that passed be- 
tween you and him? — No, it was not. 

7798. What to itt—The Sat document to a 
letter to Mr. Logan to America. 



7799. The Chief Commissioner. — (Reading) — 

“Sligo, November 14th, 1868. 

“ Dear Mr. Logan, — The bearer John Sheils is a very 
old customer of mine; a man whom you doubtless remem- 
ber. If you can do anything by way of getting him a 
situation, I will feel greatly obliged. 1 should have replied 
to your last much sooner. Yon have got your elections 
over, and Grant returned — the right man, I’say. We are 
on the eve of our elections here. Next week they begin. 
Do anything you can for the bearer. All well here. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ S. M. Cherry." 

Was that the .first document you gave him ?— I will 
explain about that. About ten o’clock at night, as the 
shop was shutting, he asked me for a loan of £1. At 
first I did not like to give him the £1, because I 
thought — I did not wish to leave myself in his power ; 
at last I gave the £1. 

7800. Do you mean in his power by giving him 
anything that could be shown — money ? — I did not 
wish to give him anything ; I thought if he went away 
he might come back, you know, and disclose it. I 
wished to be as cautious as possible, but I gave him 
the £1. I believed he was sincere up to this. He 
said, “You have a decree against me, will you give it 
to me ?” I said I would not give him the decree. He 
asked me to give him a receipt for the decree, so I 
gave him this receipt : — (Reads) — 

“ Mr. John Sheils, 

To Stephen M. Cherry, Dr. 

To balance £5 1 6 8 
19 6 



£7 6 2' 
Cash, .10 0 



£11 3 10 Stamp.” 

That’s the balance of the decree; £5 16#. 8 d., and 
£1 9s. 4 d., that is the goods he got; and cash £1, 
which I handed him ; and then there was £20 in cash 
which I was to give his family, less the amount of the 
decree 

7801. Less the amount of the decree? — Yes. 

7802. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — What is the date 
of that receipt ? — It is dated 14th of November. 

7803. The Chief Commissioner.- — Do you know 
Coster, Brodie, and Company? — Yes. 

7804. Were you a customer of theirs in the way of 
business ? — Yes ; I am a customer of theirs for print- 
ing and paper. 

7805. Do you know that they are in the wholesale 
paper trade, and are manufacturers ? — Yes ; they 
print circulars, and make bags and boxes, and so on. 

7806. Did you know that they supplied paper to 
the Irish Times ? — No. I was perfectly ignorant of 
their connexion till you mentioned it. 

7807. Did you then get the cash order on the Pro- 
vincial Bank for £24 5s. 3 cl. 1—1 did. After he left 
me in the morning, I thought how I would send him 
the £20, and I was sending money to pay these par- 
ties. I owed them £4 5s. 3 cl., so I got a bank order 
for £24 5s. 3d. 

7808. How much of that was Sheils to get in Dub- 
lin ? He was to get £20. The balance was to go to 
pay their account. 

7809. You sent that up in a letter to Coster, Brodie, 
and Company? — Yes. 

7810. Did you tell Sheils he was to call there to 
get the £20 1—' Yes. 

7811. What was the date of the cash order on the 
Provincial Bank 1 — It was the 14th of November. I 
got it after he left the shop. 

7812. When did you post the letter to Coster, 
Brodie, and Company?— I do not think I posted it 
until Monday morning. 

7813. Was it on Saturday you got the order? 

Yes ; I left it in my pocket until Monday evening. 

7814. Did you ever get back the letter you wrote 
to Coster, Brcclie, and Company? — I did. 
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7815. Have you got it ? — No. 

7816. What did you do with it ? — I tore it. 

7817. Did you get back the cash order? — I got 
back the £20. 

7818. Did you "write to them for that balance ? — 
Yes, I "wrote to them after Sheils came back to send 
me the letter and the balance after paying their own 
account. 

7819. Did you know how Sheils was to leave 
Sligo? — Yes. 

7820. Did you consult about that? — : I arranged 
with him in the first instance how he was to go. He 
said he would go on Saturday night, first of all ; 
then he came back on Saturday night, and said he 
would not go till Sunday morning, and I arranged to 
have a car ready for him at a certain place on Sunday 
morning. 

7821. Where did you arrange to have the car ? — 
Out about the asylum, there. 

7822. Who ordered the car? — I went out to engage 
the car, and in passing Mr. Stokes’ shop at the comer, 

I went in. It was then about ten o’clock. The 
shutters were up, but the shop was not shut. Usually 
he shuts at that hour. I told Mr. Stokes I was going 
to order a car for Sheils. I think I told him what it 
was for. “ Oh,” he says, “ Mrs. Buchanan and her 
driver ax - e here ; if you wish I will order the car for 
you.” I said, “Very well,” and I told him where to 
have the car and where to leave Sheils — that he was 
to stop at the Black Lion. Mr. Stokes said, “ It is 
better for you to send him on to Enniskillen at once,” 
and I agreed to do so. “ Well,” says I, “ I told him 
to stop at the Black Lion, and I will have to write to 
tell him to go on.” I wrote on a little bit of paper, 
asking him to go from the Black Lion and to stop at 
Enniskillen. Mr. Sheils ordered the car. I did not 
order it, but I told him what to do, and I told Sheils 
how he was to distinguish the car. 

7823. How was that? — He was to ask for “The 
Golden Boffers,” and the driver was to say, “Jump 
up something like that. 

7824. It was a pass-word ? — A pass-word, that he 
would know the car. 

7825. Go on ? — Well, Mr. Stokes ordered the car, 
and I do not know anything at all about it more than 
that. I came home, and that is all I know about it. 

7826. When did you hear that Sheils had returned ? 
— I heard it on the Tuesday morning! 

7827. Did you then write the letter to Coster, 
Broclie, and Company? — I wrote, I think, on Wednes- 
day or Thursday this letter. (Reads) : — 

“ Gentlemen, You will please send me, per return, the 

twenty pounds which I sent you, as the person is not now 
going to America, as I understood he was. You will also 
enclose my letter of instructions, as I want to have it in my 
possession. Please excuse the trouble. Should I have the 
opportunity of serving you, you may command me. 

“Very truly yours, 

“ S. M. Cherry. 

“ Messrs. Coster, Brodie, and Company.” 

7828. Did you want to get back the letter of in- 
structions to destroy it ? — Yes. 

7829. Was it not because you knew it was an 
illegal transaction you were engaged in, and you 
wanted to destroy the evidence of it ? — Certainly ; yes. 

7830. And you did destroy the letter? — I did. 

7831. Of course Coster, Brodie, and Company sent 
you back your own letter ? — They did. 

(Small document handed to witness.) 

7832. In whose handwriting is “ John Sheils ” in 
that document ? — I do not know. 

7833. Did you ever see that before the trial at 
Carrick ? — Oh, it is my memorandum. 

7834. Who wrote “ John Sheils ” here ? — I do not 
know. 

7835. What is that memorandum ? — This memoran- 
dum, I believe — I do not understand what this means. 
It was arranged that a card I gave to Sheils he was to 
present to Coster, Brodie, and Company. 



7836. Was it a card of your own? — Yes. My name Sixth Day. 
was printed on it. It was a regular visiting card with October 11 . 

my name, Stephen M. Cherry, upon it. There was 

nothing written on it. It was put into an envelope. ^ r " 

7837. This is the document you wrote for Sheils — ’ rry ’ 

(Reads.) 

“ Go on to Enniskillen without stopping. The driver 
will tell you where to stop there. Pay for your bed, &c. It 
will be settled in Dublin. This was arranged since I saw 
you?” 

It was arranged just as I told you. 

7838. Was this conversation you had with Mr. 

Stokes when Mrs. Buchanan was there, the first time 
you spoke to him about Sheils ? — Well, I could not 
say ; but that was the only time I had any arrange- 
ment "with him. I may have mentioned it 

7839. Did you mention to him that you were try- 
ing to get a hold of Sheils ? — I do not remember ever 
mentioning it to him. 

7840. Were you not constantly speaking to him 
about the election ? — No, I was not constantly speak- 
ing to him at all. I spoke very little to Mr. Stokes 
about the election. 

7841. Did you give Sheils any more money than 
what you have mentioned ? — I did. 

7842. When? — On that Saturday night. 

7843. How much more? — Thkty shillings. 

7844. Did you give any of his family any money? 

— I did, on Monday morning. 

7845. How much ? — One pound ; that is all he got, 

£3 10s. 

7846. Upon your oath, Mr. Cherry, who was to 
repay you that £40 ? — Well, I expected to be repaid 
by Major Knox or his friends. 

7847. Did you hear about other electors leaving 
town ? — I heard some report. 

7848. A report ? — That was all. I was not con- 
sulted about it whatevei - . 

7849. Had you ever before this been engaged in a 
similar transaction ? — Never. 

7850. Of course, now that it is all over, as a man 
of the world, you know perfectly well that was 
bribery ? — Well, I assure you I thought it quite legal, 
giving him money to go away. 

7851. That is, you could evade the law? — Yes, 
exactly ; that it was not illegal, that the law did 
not forbid me giving money to a man going to 
America. 

7852. Did you give that money and make that 
promise to that man Sheils in order to induce him to 
avoid voting at the election — give me the answer 
you gave the judge at Carrick? — I gave it for the 
purpose of having him off the road. 

7853. Of preventing him from voting at the elec- 
tion? — -Yes. I had that object. 

7854. Were you at Haggerty’s house? — I was. 

7855. How often weird you there? — I was not there 
often. I was once or twice. 

7856. Whom did you see there ? — I saw on one occa- 
sion Mr. Grubb and another gentleman, and I saw Mr. 

Balfour. I did not see any other. 

7857. Do you know Mr. Hignell? — I do. 

7858. Did you know him before the election ? — I 
did — not before the election, I knew him about the 
election. He was down in Sligo. I never knew him 
till the election. 

7859. Do you know Mr. William Hughes of 25 
Queen-street, or 23 ? — No ; I do not know him. 

7860. You never saw him ? — I never saw him. 

7861. Did you see Mr. Hignell at the time of the. 
election ? — Yes ; I saw him in Sligo. 

7862. Did you tell him about your having secured 
Sheils — you may as well tell, for Mr. Hignell will be 
examined ?— Well I do not exactly remember, I may 

7863 Do you not think it very probable ? — I t h in k 
it is very likely. 

7864. Do you not think it most likely ? — I do. 

7865. Are you not perfectly sure of it ? — I am not 
perfectly sure— it is likely I did. I did not take any 
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Sixth Day. note of it, or anything of that sort. I saw a great on that occasion at all, and I was very angry with 
October U many people on that occasion. him and told him that he had sold the party by his 

' 7866. You told Stokes you had got Sheils ? — I told keeping back, and that I never would interfere in any 

Mr. Stephen him I wanted the car. other election. I was very angry about it indeed — so 

M. Cherry. 7867. He knew Sheils was not gone at that time 1 much so that I said I never would take any part again. 

— Not at the time he ordered the car to go. 7892. You say you were indignant at those friends 

7868. But he knew you had got him to go away out of Mr. Macdonogh deserting him ; were you indignant 

of town ? — I do not remember letting Stokes know because that desertion was on the ground of there not 
anything at all about it. being more money coming from Mr. Macdonogh ? — • 

7869. Did you know he (Sheils) had left town that Not at all ; I knew nothing about money. It was on 

morning ? — I did not. the ground of then - not using their influence, and doing 

7870. You did not know he was gone? — No. I what they could for Mr. Macdonogh. 

went to bed as usual. I did not know, nor did I ask 7893. Did you remonstrate with them about it? — 
whether he had gone or not. I did not for it was all over. I did not know until 

7871. How much are you at a loss in this transac- the election was over, and then it was too late. I 

tion between Sheils and you ? — Well, I am at a loss of thought Mr. Macdonogh was certain- — I told plenty of 
,£3 10s. by the election, that is all. people he would have twenty of a majority, and I be- 

7872. And the decree ? — Well the decree, that was lievedit; and I did not know he was Sold till the 

a business transaction of my own. election was over, and what was the use of remon- 

7873. Of course you have never been repaid what strating then ? 

you have been at a loss? — No. 7894. Did you complain? — I did not complain to 

7874. Did any money come to you after the elec- any of them. I might have talked to friends, you 

tion ? — -No ; not a penny. know ; just expressed my opinion — that was all. I 

7875. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — You have told us did not go to complain to any man about his conduct, 

you heard a report of other voters being sent away 7895. Did you canvass for Mr. Macdonogh ? — I did. 
besides Sheils ? — Yes ; after they had gone. I went round along with him. Mi-. Macdonogh asked 

7876. Whom did you hear were sent away? — I me. I did not wish to go. He asked me to accompany 

heard about the M ‘Mullens — the two M‘Mullens. him on his canvass to Leech’s 

7877. At the time? — Yes. 7896. Was Mr. Macdonogh deserted by any voters 

7878. Anyone else? — No. I don’t remember any who promised him their votes? — By thirty or forty, 

person else. They were greatly talked about — the 7897. Who promised him their votes? — Yes. I 

M ‘Mullens — through the town. heard them promise him myself, and saw them voting 

7879. Try and remember any other ? — Well, I don’t directly against him. 

remember any. There were none else talked about, at 7898. How long before the poll were these 
least that I heard. promises given ? — They promised, I suppose, about a 

7880. Mr . Commissioner Bruce . — Did you ever hear month before the election. I accompanied Mr Mac- 

of Gethin? — No. I am sure Gethinwas not away all donogh, Mr. Phibbs, and several others ; and everyone 
the time of the election. up in Pound-street promised him that they would vote 

7881. You said that after Armstrong’s election ? — for him, and shook him by the hand, and all that, but 
Gethin — I beg your pardon. Gethin, I believe, went the very same hands turned against him, and voted 
away after the election to avoid intimidation, or some- against him. 

tiling of that sort ; but he did not go away at the elec- 7899. They voted against him ? — Yes. 

tion. 7900. Thirty or forty ? — I think so. I cannot say 

7882. You said that after Sergeant Armstrong’s as to numbers, but I heard a whole lot of people 

election you were disgusted at the treatment Mr. Mac- just as I was canvassing. I did not know them very 
donogh received ? — Yes. well because I am never up in Pound-street ; but I saw- 

7883. Now, what was it that produced that feeling people and heard them promising Mr. Macdonogh, and 

in your mind? — Well, I heard that some of his friends from what I saw I was sure he would be returned, 
that pretended to be working for him, were working 7901. Are you aware that several of those voters 
against him. I don’t know whether it was true or that promised him in Pound-street voted afterwards 
not, but I heard it, and it made me indignant. for Sergeant Armstrong? — Yes. 

7884. Who were those friends? — I heard Mr. 7902. The Chief Commissioner . — Could you name 

Monds was one of them. any of them ? — I really could not. 

7885. Anyone else? — He was the principal. 7903. Look at the Registry?— -For I did not know- 

7886. Do you remember any other names? — No, I the names; I took no note of it; but I remember re- 

could not. I don’t remember. He was the person that marking afterwards when I saw that they voted 
I heard most of. against Macdonogh. I think Flynn was one. 

7887. Well, would you tiy and remember? — I 7904. Pat Flynn? — He is a saddler (List shown to 

could not remember any. I don’t remember any. I do witness). 

not really. I would tell you at once if I did. It is 7905. Find out Flynn’s name ? — I don’t know 

nothing to me. whether this is the same Pat Flynn or not. There may 

7888. Did you hear any expressions of dissatisfac- be two, I mean the man that lived at that time in Jail- 
tion at more money not going on Macdonogh’s side ? — street. 

I did. I often heard some voters saying something 7906. What is his Christian name?— I think 

about that after it occurred — saying that some people Patrick. 

got money that they did not expect; but I knew nothing 7907. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Are there two 

at all more than what I heard from voters. Patrick Flynns there ? — There is only one here on the 

7889. Did you hear voters on Macdonogh’s side, or present Registry. 

on the Conservative side expressing dissatisfaction at 7908. The Chief Commissioner . — That is theRegis- 
not more money going on their side? — Well, I did. I try for the election of 1865. 

heard them talking about it. 7909. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Just look it over 

7890. Voters ? — Yes. at your leisure, Mr. Cherry, and see what voters on 

7891. Would you try and remember? — I don’t re- that list promised Mr-. Macdonogh, and afterwards 
member them at all, for I did not take any particular voted for the Sergeant? — (Looks at list) — Well, I am 
notice of it at the time — I did not really take any. afraid I could not give you any particular information 
I knew nothing at all about the money matters of the because I took no note of it. I really don’t know- 
election. I was indignant as I said before that Mr. these people. I could not distinguish them ; but I 
Macdonogh, whom I thought a good man, was not heard a great number promise him. Mr. Macdonogh, 
returned, and I expressed it at the time I remember I think, could tell you all about them, for he was 
to Mr. Stokes. He did not vote for Mr. Macdonogh misled in the same way. 
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7910. Look over the Registry ? — I will look over it, 
but I am afraid I cannot. 

7911. Take plenty of time ; you cannot have looked 
over the half of it. Go over all ’-—[Witness looks] — 
Here’s Devanny. I don’t know anything at all about 

them. I see the name “ Devanny ” in Pound-street ; 
but as I don’t know the people I could not mention 
them by name. I saw them, and I heard them ; but 
as I did not know the people I would not mention any 
particular person. 

7912. Were you present when Devanny was can- 
vassed? — No; I don’t know Devanny. I am just 
giving that instance ; I don’t know the man. 

7913. Did anyone tell you that Devanny promised 
Mr. Macdonogh? — No, not one. I should not men- 
tion Devanny’s name ; I have no reason for doing so. 
I just give you that instance. There he is in Pound- 
street, and I don’t know the man. 

7914. I do not mean you to swear as to this person ; 
I merely want the impression on your mind as to the 
persons who promised Mr. Macdonogh and after-wards 
voted forthe Sergeant ? — Well, it is such a long time ago, 
and I really did not know the people and took no note 
of it whatever ; and it would be very wrong of me to 
mention people that I don’t know. 1 know Flynn, and 
I heard him promising, and he did not vote, I know. 
There was another place we went to, and I saw a 
woman — a veiy fat woman, and she and her husband 
both promised ; and I understood that these did not 
vote for Macdonogh afterwards. In fact there was 
not one of them that voted. 

7915. What ground have you for saying that thirty 
or forty persons promised? — Just that was the impres- 
sion created on my mind after the election was over — 
these persons that were to vote and that were down by 
Mr. Macdonogh as promised, and all that, making up 
his list showing a majority. 

7916. What list? — The list lie had with a mark 
opposite their names — of those that were to vote for 
him. Going over this list along with others it showed 
that he had a large majority supposing those people 
voted. It turned out that they did not vote. 

7917. When you examined that list, did you find 
amongst those who promised to vote for Mr. Mac- 
donogh some thirty, or any number about that, who 
voted for Sergeant Armstrong?— Yes, I did; but I 
have not that list. I did not keep it at all. It was 
only other people’s list. 

7918. And you are not able to give us any clue to 
the names?— No, I could not, really. I have no 
desire to give names. 

7919. It was by referring to the poll-books after- 
wards that you saw they had voted for Sergeant Arm- 
strong ? — Yes, and I think the names were published 
in the local papers the next Saturday, giving the names 
of those who voted for Sergeant Armstrong, and of 
those who voted for Mr. Macdonogh, and I noticed 
then that those persons had voted, but I could not tell 
you them now. 

7920. Therefore you must have known the names 
of those persons then?— Yes, I did; I knew them 

then. For the first time I knew them, but I did not 
take any notice of them then, and I have no recollec- 
tion now to guide me. 

7921. I am not satisfied that you have sufficiently 
tried to refresh your memory, Mr. Cherry ?— Well, I 
will look over it every bit, but it is not a bit of use, 
for I don’t know the names of the people here. I 
don’t know them. 

7922. Were they principally in the Pound district ? 
— They were — yes. People in Pound-street. 

7923. Were they all Pound-street people? — No, 
there was this man here that I knew. 

7924. The Chief Commissioner. — Tell me, Mr. 
Cherry, you have said you expected that the £40 was 
to be repaid by Major Knox or his friends — why did 
you expect it to be repaid ? — Well, I expected it to be 
repaid because Major Knox was an honourable man. 

7925. Did you intend then, supposing you had got 
the voter away and paid the £40, did you intend to 
apply to him? — I did after the election was all over. 

S 



7926. You intended to apply to him personally ? — Sixth Day. 

No, not personally, perhaps ; to his agent, or some- October \\ 
body else. ' 

7927. Do you mean his conducting agent, Mr. Mr. Stephen 

Lawder? — Pei-haps so. M - Cherry. 

7928. I want to know? — Well, really, I have not 
made up my mind. 

7929. I want you to tell us through what channel 
did you expect to be repaid, and why? — Well, I ex- 
pected to be repaid by Major Knox, and I did not 
know the channel. 

7930. Did you know Captain Knox that was down 
here ? — Not personally. I saw him down here. 

7931. Do you know Mr. Sloane? — No, I don’t 
know Mr. Sloane. 

7932. Were you, Mr. Chex-iy, in town at the open- 
ing of the Commission? — No, sir. 

7933. Were you away on business ? — I was. I was 
in London, Manchester-, and Glasgow, and I came 
back the moment I got a telegx-am that I was wanted. 

7934. Do you know whex-e Mi-. Stokes is? — No, I 
don’t. 

7935. When did you last see him? — I saw him 
about thx-ee weeks ago. 

7936. Had you any conversation then with him — 
was that after the advertisement about the Royal 
Commission ? — No, I did not see him after the adver- 
tisement. 

7937. Did you canvass with Major Knox ? — No, I 
never canvassed with Major Knox. 

7938. Did you canvass with any of his suppox-ters? 

— No, I did not canvass at all for Major Knox. The 
canvassing was done for Major Knox 1 suppose six 
weeks before the election ; he was down here very 
often. 

7939. You know Mx-s. Hall’s here?— Yes, I do. 

7940. Were you ever there? — Yes, often, before 
and after the election. 

7941. I mean while the voters were there? — I 

7942. What did you go thex-e for ?— -I went there 
without any business more than I remember going in 
with Mi-. Mosson, a lodger in the house. I visited 
thex-e regulax-ly. 

7943. Did you go there to assist in keeping voters 
together ? — No, not at all. 

7944. How many times wex-e you there from the 
Monday before the polling ? Were you there evei-y 
day ? — From the Monday befox-e the polling. 

7945. Was it on the Monday before the polling I 
mean that you began to go in? — No, I was not thex-e 
at all, I think, on the Monday before the polling. I 
don’t x-ecollect. I was there about the time the elec- 
tion was going on — the day befox-e it pex-haps. I was 
not in there after the nomination. I think it was the 
first time. 

7946. Do you know Leonax-d?— I do. 

7947. Who is lxe?— He is a car-driver. That’s the 
way I know him. 

7948. Do you know the man’s name that said you 
offered him money ? — No, I don’t know him at all. 

7949. Did you ever offer him any money? — Not a 
fax-thing. I did not know the man, good or bad. When 
I saw his name opposite to mine at the Can-ick trial I 
commenced to ask who he was. 

7950. Then you never offered anybody else money 
at the last election ? — No, I did not. 

7951. How did it happen that you fixed on Shiels 
as the only man ? — Because he was indebted to me in 
money, and I thought I had a claim on him. 

7952. Was Shiels’ name given to you in any list? 

— No, I got no list. 

7953. Did you give Shiels’ name to Mi-. Hignell? 

—No. 

7954. Was not Hignell making out a list of the 

persons who either would vote or would go away ? — I 
don’t recollect giving it to him. He may have 

7955. I ask you, first of all, was not Hignell mak- 
ing out a list of the men who woxdd vote for the Major, 
or who were going away ? — I don’t know what Hig- 
nell was doing. 

Y 
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7956. Did you tell Higuell about Sliiels? — I may 
have. 

7957. Do you swear you did not ? — No, I do not, 
because I don’t recollect anything about it. 

7958. Was it you brought the ladder to Mrs. 
Hall’s ?— Where did you get. it?— I got it in the yard. 

7959. Why did you put it up against the wall 1 ?— I 
put it up for some voters who lived in a yard adjoin- 
ing, and who requested me to do so, in order, that 
they might get across without being beaten by the 

7960. Was it to let voters into Mrs. Hall’s house? 



7961. Who were those voters? — There were John 
M'Guirk and Charles Clancy. Their yards adjoined. 

- 7962. You knew these men were coming to Mrs. 
Hall’s ?— They asked me. They called me and asked 
me to get the ladder arranged. I was walking up 
opposite. 

7963. Who asked you to get the ladder?— Mr. Chism 
asked Mr. M'Guirk. 

7964. How did it happen that you were aware 
the ladder was wanted 1 — By mere accident, because I 
was going up the road. 

7965. I suppose you were not in the habit of carry- 
ing a ladder ? — I did not carry the ladder at all. 



7966; .Who carried the ladder i-Ht was Burrows, 
I think, the coui't-keeper. 

7967. Did you place the; ladder?^! directed him 
how to do it. 

7968. Where was the ladder got ?— It was got in 
the yard just where we were. It was a small ladder 
put up against the wall. 

7969. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did the trial in 
Garrick on this inquiry in any way influence you not 
to ask the repayment of what you spent from Captain 
Knox? — Well, I think it did. I would very likely 
have asked him before now if this were not going on. 

7970. The Chief Commissioner. —Did you expect to 
be repaid honestly every farthing you spent 1 — I did, 
every farthing. 

7971. And you do now ; ! you do still ?— I hope so, 
at any rate. 

7972. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — -Had you any con- 
versation with Shiels after he came back ? — No, I never 
spoke to him since, nor would- not speak to him at all 
for I got enough of that gentleman. 

7973. The Chief Commissioner. — You got into 
trouble by meddling with - such matters, Mr. Chen-y ? 
—Yes, I am very sorry I had anything to say to it. 

(The -witness withdrew.) 



Timothy Fallon sw< 

7974. The Chief Commissioner. — You are an elector? 
-Yes. 

7975. How long have you been an elector ?- — I never 
had a vote before this. This is the first time I ever 
had in this country. 

7976. Whom did you vote for ? — Major Knox. 

7977. When did you promise the Major?— About 
two years ago, I think. 

7978. Where was it you promised him? — -In my 
own yard. 

7979. Did you ever get any money ?— Never. 

7980. What is your business?— I am a horse- 
trainer. 

7981. Do you know Tom Brennan 1 — I do. 

7982. Did he ever give you any money? — Never. 

7983. Were you ever promised any money 1 — Never 
promised any money from any of the Major’s men. 

7984. Did anybody else ever promise you money ? 
— Nothing for the election — never. 

7985. Oh, no ; but did they promise you any money ? 
— Never for the election, or for anything belonging to it.- 

7986. I don’t mean connected with the election; 
did anyone say you were to get anything? — No, I can 
solemnly- swear I never was promised a -shilling of 
money, nor never got it. 

7987. To be bribed ?— I got money after, but never 
for the election. Any man that employed me, I re- 
ceived his money from him, but never for the election. 

7988. Did you get anything more than usual at that 
time?— I can say that I never got a farthing but what 
I earned hard with the sweat of my brow. 

7989. Have you been here during the trial? — The 
trial ? 

7990. Yes, this trial; have you been in court? — 
Well, I was here on Saturday, part of the day on 
Saturday. - 

7991. You are a Roman Catholic, I suppose? — Yes. 

7992. And you went to Mrs. Hall’s? — I did. 

7993; Who got you to go there? — Well, no one en- 
ticed me to go into it. I heard that they were going 
there, "and that Mrs. Hall was receiving them. I was 
glad to get an opportunity of going into it, and I went 
in. - X was afraid. 

7994. How long have you been living in the town? 
— I think about eight years ; I think in October last, 
eight years. 

7995. Did you before this election belong to the 
Liberal party — T don’t mean with regard to your vote 
*^-d>uttorthe Liberal- party:?^Well, I am a Catholic 
liorii and reared.' ' 

7996. What made you vote for the Major ?— Well; 



irn and examined. 

I will tell you the reason, he was the first man that 
axed me for a vote. 

7997. Had you a vote at the time that he asked 
y ou?— Well, I had. 

7998. Had you been put on the registry 1 —' Who put 
me on it ? Oh, yes, I was on it for years. 

7999. Years before he asked you? — I think so. 

8000. Do you mean to tell me that you promised 
to vote for the Major because he was the first man 
that asked you ?— I mean that I promised him I would 
vote, and I did. 

8001. You said you voted for him because he was 
the first man that asked you ?— He was the first man, 

I meant, -of the Liberals or Conservatives — he was tin- 
first gentleman of either Liberals or Conservatives that 
asked me, and I promised him that I would. 

8002. Irrespective of politics V— Not indeed for any 
certain thing in the world. I had nointerest in one party 
more than the other, any more than that he was the first 
that asked -me; and I promised him I would and I did. 

8003. .How much did you pay Mrs. Hall ?-j- ; W ell, 
I think I had to give ten shillings. 

8004. How long were you there?— H think I was 
two nights in it, about. I was a second- day — -just 
two nights. 

8005. Were any threats made use of to you ?— -In- 
deed there was not much ; nothing of any account: 

8006. Were you afraid of your life when you went 
into Mrs. Hall’s?— Well, I was afraid to go to vote. 
I was not much acquainted with the town^ and I was 
certainly afraid, though there was no violence used to- 
me of any account. 

8007. Was your house injured 1— Well, it was ; 
there were some windows broken in it. 

8008. Did you get any compensation from the 
county? — I never put in for it at all. 

8009. Did anybody else give you compensation ?— 
Not a fraction. There were - only about nine or ten 
panes broken altogether — small ones.- 

8010. Do yoU expect the expenses you were at to-be 
repaid to you by anyone?— I paid it myself. 

8011. Do you expect to be repaid nOw? — On- my 
oath I never expect to get a farthing of it. 

8012. Did anyone molest you after the election on 
account of your vote? — No, I never got a stroke. 

8013. You would not mind a few hard words, or 

the like of that?— I got many a one of them, but I 
had to pass them by. We must hot mind all we hear 
that way, sometimes. - - L • 

8014. Mr. Commissioner Arace.^Yousaid you got 
no money but what you earned hard ? — Sir ? 
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8015. You said you got no money but what you 
earned hard ; are you referring to any money that you 
got from Major Knox? — I got no money from Major 
Knox or from any of his friends. 

8016. Were you paid anything by Major Knox or 
any of his friends, for any work you did for him ? 

Not as much as a farthing. 

8017. What are you by trade? — A horse-trainer. 

8018. Were you employed in training horses in the 
way of your trade by any of Major Knox’s friends ? 
Well, I train for the gentlemen of the county of Sligo. 
Whether they may be his friends or his foes I could 
not say. Any man that employs me I train for. 

8019. Are your customers among the gentry?— 
Well, generally poor and rich employ me. 

■ 8020. Who told you that Mrs. Hall would receive 

y OU 1 Well, I could not exactly say that, sir ; I could 

not exactly tell you. I forget whom I heard it pasemg 
between ; some person that I heard say that Mrs. Hall 
would receive such voters if they would come into the 
place, and I went in myself. 

8021. That is, would receive voters that offered to 

stop at the house?— Yes. 

8022. Was it Stokes told you that ?— No ; I never 
heard Stokes mention a word about it. 

8023. Had you any conversation with Stokes before 

the election ? — What about, sir ? ... 

8024. Had you any conversation at all with him m 
reference to how you would vote? — I never told a 
sinner the way I would vote or the way I would not, 
nor no one knew the way I would vote or woidd not, 
except the imagination- of Major Knox himself, and 
Mr. Phibbs along with him, and Mr. Wynne. 

8025. Had Stokes any chat as to how you would 
vote ? — Well, I don’t think he had. He might have 
had a chat with me, but I forget what it might be; 
indeed I could not tell yt>u whether he had or not this 
moment. 

8026. Did he tell you that the. Major would stand 
to you if you would vote for him ?— He never men- 
tioned the like to me, nor did I want to hear such a 
Conversation from anyone. I did not resort among 
those persons that had such talk. I always minded 
my business. 

8027. But did you ever hear that money had been 
going at former elections ?— Oh, I did, but I did not 
know from whom. I had not much acquaintance with 
anything. I never saw any election here before but 
one, ami I had nothing in the world to do with it. 

8028. No, you were not a voter ; but did anybody 
tell you that Mr. Macdonogh’s people had got money ? 
—Well, I might have heard it, but I passed no mind 
on it. I took no interest in such things at all. 

8029. Did you ever think there might be money 
going after this last election? — Well, I might think 
of it, but if I did — - — 

8030. Ah, but did you ?— Did I think there would ! 

8031. Did you think about it ?— Well, it was every- 
one’s opinion that there woidd be some money going 
at some time or other. 

8032. The Chief Commissioner .■ — Was it the opinion 
that there would be money going for those who voted 
for Major Knox, or for those who voted for Captain 
Flanagan ? — Well, I think I could not say ; I dare say 
they all expected money, but I only know for myself. 

8033. Did you expect it?— I did not. 

8034. You thought you might get it? — If I got it 
I would take it. 

8035. You heard that people' had got it before? — 
Who ? 

8036. You heard that people had got it before ; I 
do not ask you about names, but you heard that money 
had been given before? — On former elections? 

8037. On former elections?— I don’t think I could 
mention the name of anyone I heard of as having got 
it, but I heard of the like being passed some day or 
other. 

8038. Can you tell us auy of the electors you talked 
on the subjeeFwitli, — I am sure you talked about it? 
— About whicTi ? 

8039. Oh, about the election generally, and the 



money that had gone before, and woidd be again, — Sixth day. 
come now? — Well, I would be glad to tell you if I October 11. 
had anything to say about it. 

8040. I am sure you talked with someone about it, Timothy 
— some of the other voters, — some of your friends? — Fallon. 

No, sir, I live more by hard work than I live by 
talking. 

8041. Do you mean to swear to me that you did 
not talk with your neighbours about the election ? — 

Well, I might. 

8042. Do you mean to swear that you did not talk 
to your neighbours — talk with ;-ybur neighbours about 
the money that might be going now ; do you mean to 
swear that you did not? — Well, I don’t think I ever 
mentioned it to my neighbours or myself ; I had a 
very good reason why I did not. 

8043. Did you ever do so to anybody that was not 
your neighbour? — I don’t think anything of the kind. 

8044. Do you know Mr. Harloe Phibbs? — I do. 

8045. Did you ever talk to him about the election ? 

— Well, I think not. 

8046: Do you swear you did not ? — Oh, I won’t 
swear I did not, because he was along with Major 
Knox the day I promised him. 

8047. Well, but upon no other occasion did you . 
ever do so ? — Not that I mind. 

8048. Did you ever say to Mr. Harloe Phibbs, 

“Will Major Knox’s people get money” — something 
of that kind ? — I don’t think I ever mentioned the 
like to him at all. 

8049. You do not think you did? — No. 

8050. Are you sure you did not? — Well, I think I 
could swear I did not. 

8051. Can you swear you did not?— I don’t think 
I ever did. 

8052. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you train 
horses for Phibbs ? — I did, but it was a long time ago. 

8053. How long ago, — two years ago ? — Oh, I think 
it is six years and more. 

8054. Do you know Captain Knox ? — -Well, I know 
him, but I did not see him this long time ; I just know 
him by sight. 

8055. You saw him down at the time of the elec- 
tion, he was here in town ? — I would hardly know the 
man if I saw him ; I saw him once or twice ; he is a 
fair-haired man. 

8056. Did you ever train a lioi-se for him ? — No. 

8057. Did you ever train a horse for the Major ? 

—No. 

8058. Do you know Mr. Hignell ?- — I do. 

8059. Who introduced you to him? — Well, I saw 
him in town before the election. 

8060. Did you ever speak to him? — I did. 

8061. What did you say to him ?— I might have 
bid him the time of day, or something like that. 

8062. How did you bid him the time of day if you 
had not been introduced to him ?— Well, I don’t think 
— I forget who did introduce me to him. 

8063. You forget? — Wait till I think a moment. 

8064. You remember the first time you saw Mr. 

Hignell— don’t you ? — The first time, I tliink, I saw 
him was at the hotel beyond. 

8065. Who brought you there ? — I don’t know 
but I might have come there myself, perhaps. 

8066. To see Hignell ? He is not a Sligo man — 
is he ? — Oh, he is a Dublin man, I believe. 

8067. How did you know he was there?— Well, I 
think I was posting a letter in the post office which is 
convenient to the hotel, and I saw him standing in 
the gateway. 

8068. Well, you went up to him — what did you 
say to' Hignell ? — Well, I could not tell you. 

8069. Did you say the times were bad ?— No ; 'I 
had no reason to say that. 

8070. What did you go to speak to Hignell for, sir ? 

Well, I could not tell you, but I think I spoke to 

him. 

8071. Did you tell him who you were— did you say 
you were Tim Fallon, and that you were going to vote 
for Knox? — I might have mentioned my name. 

8072. When you say “ might” are not you perfectly 
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certain yon did ? — Mention my name : Well, I would 
tell you if I was. 

8073. He did not know you before? — He did not, 
to my knowledge. Some one pointed him out to me 
that day — I could not tell who it was — that that was 
Mr. Hignell ; and I just spoke to him going by. 

8074. What did you say to him ? — 1 might have 
bid him the time of day, and passed by. 

8075. Did you not say “ Good morning, Mr. 

Hignell,” and did he not say “ Good morning, Tim" — 
was not that what occurred ? — I could not tell you, 
but I might have bid -him the time of day. I might 
have said “ Good morning, Mr. Hignell.” It is likely 
that is what I did say because it is the most 

8076. Natural thing? — Natural thing. 

8077. How did he know you ? — I might have told 
him my name. 

8078. Told him your name? — It is likely I did — 
very likely. 

8079. What did you tell him with your name % — I 
suppose it should be to make myself known to him. 

8080. Was not it to put your name down in the 
little book, on your oath? — Well, on my oath, I never 
saw him produce a book to enter my name since I 
first saw him up to this. 

8081. What did you tell him your name for — did 
you tell him you were a voter? — I don’t think I did. 

8082. You don’t think you did, don’t you? — At 
this occasion I don’t think I ever mentioned a word 
to him, but bid him the time of day as I was going 

b r- 

8083. On tliis occasion — you spoke to him after- 
wards ? — Of course I did. 

8084. Often ? — No, indeed, not very often. 

8085. Where ? — While I was in Dublin with horses 
at one time — going over and advertising them. 

8086. You were in Dublin with horses ? — Yes. 

8087. Go on ? — I went to advertise them in Major 
Knox’s office, and I just met him in the office when 
I was going to put in the advertisement. 

8088. How long was this before the election ? — Oh, 
it was since the election. 

8089. And you advertised the horses? — I did. 

8090. Did you ever pay for that advertisement 1 — 
Of course I did — a shilling. 

8091. What did you say to Hignell then? — I had 
not much conversation with him. I might have bid 
him the time of day, the same as I would to any 
other man. 

8092. How long was it after the election that you 
called in at the Irish Times office to give him your 
custom? — I could not tell you. It was after the 
election, at all events. 

8093. Well, to go back to the time when you first 
saw Hignell and bid him the time of day — did you go 
upstairs at any time with him ? — I did not. 

8094. Where was it you saw him — was it on the 
ground floor in the hotel ? — I don’t think I ever saw 
him in the hotel inside to my knowledge. 

8095. Were you ever in a room with him? — I 
might, if I can just call to mind ; I don’t think I was. 

8096. - Were you ever in a room with him ? — Well, 
I think I was. 

8097. Where ? — In the hotel, now that I recollect. 

8098. Now that you call it to mind ? — Just so ; if 
I think of a thing I will tell it. 

8099. Which hotel — don’t be protesting, but answer 
me ? — Miss Allingham’s. 

8100. Where — what room ? — The front room. 

8101. Were you there by yourself ? — Indeed I was 
not. 

8102. Who was there with you ? — There was no one 
there but a whole lot of people — I don’t know who 
thoy were the half of them — in the parlour. 

8103. What were you doing there — had you any 
drink ? — No ; I don’t drink very hard. 

8104. How long were you there? — I just walked 
in an d^ delayed about ten minutes, and walked away. 

8105. Were you speaking to Hignell? — No. 

8106. Were the rest of the men that were there 
voters ? — They were. 



8107. Who were they ? — Oh, this was the day that 

I mean when I 

8108. Never mind what day it was ; go on and 
repeat their names? — I could not tell the half of them. 

8109. Well, tell the half of them? — It was the day 
all those men were gathered to see Mr. Abbott pro- 
posed for this town. 

8110. Was tliis after the election ? — Oh, it was ; it 
is not very long ago. 

8111. I am talking about the election between 
Major Knox and Captain Flanagan, and you are 
beginning to tell me some story of something else ? — 
Well, you asked me was I ever in a room there, and 
that was the only room I ever was in to my knowledge. 

8112. Then Hignell was down for Mr. Abbott?— 
It is my belief he was. I think he was there that 
night. 

8113. How long ago is this ? — I suppose about two 
or three months ago. I have not a very good recol- 
lection. 

8114. Did Hignell send you a circular to go to that 
meeting ? — I don’t think he did. 

8115. Who gave you the word to go to that meet- 
ing ? — Well, I think I got a circular from some one ; I 
don’t know. 

8116. Are not you perfectly- certain you got it ? — 
Perhaps I did, from Mi 1 . Wilson. 

8117. Whom did you get the circular from? — I 
think from Mr. Wilson. 

. 8118. Go back now to the election ? — When I 
asked you about the election, you first spoke about 
bringing horses to Dublin, and then about Mr. Abbott's 
meeting. I am asking you about the election between 
Major Knox and Captain Flanagan. Don’t be trifling 
any longer ? — Well, I will answer the questions you 
ask me. 

8119. You swear you saw Hignell in Miss Alling- 
ham’s hotel at Major Knox’s election — what room did 
you see him in ? — I never saw him in that room to my 
knowledge but what I tell you. 

8120. Very well. Only once you saw him in a 
room there. Mr. Hignell will be examined here. 
Do you swear you saw him once at Major Knox’s 
election ? — Oh, indeed, I saw him often enough. 

8121. Where? — I saw him standing by the door, 
about the hotel. 

8122. Were you speaking to him? — No, I was not 
speaking to him. 

8123. Did you only speak to him once? — I did, in 
Dublin. 

8124. In Dublin ? — I have told you all I have to say. 

8125. On your oath do you believe I am asking 
you what you said to him in Dublin ? — I did not say 
much to him whatever it was. I didn’t think much 
.about it. I bid him the time of day. I don’t thiuk 
of anything else that I said to him. 

8126. Are you a married man? — I am. 

8127. Was Mr. Hignell ever in your house ? — Not 
to my knowledge. 

8128. Did anyone come to your house canvassing 
for the Major? — Oh no, they had no occasion, I told 
them that I would keep my word. 

8129. Did anyone canvassyou on Captain Flanagan’s 
side? — There did; but I was not there the day they 
came. 

81 30. Did you ever tell them you would not vote for 
them on Flanagan’s side? — Of course, anyone that 
ever asked me. I don’t know who asked me about it. 
A neighbour might say “whom would you vote for” 
or the like of that. 

8131. If you get .£50 will you take it? — Will I 
take it? 

8132. Yes? — I think I will get no one to give it 
to me. 

8133. Will you take it if you get it, sir — if you 
get £50 now, will you take it? — Well if I earned it 
honestly I would be glad to get it. 

8134. You would take money if you got it — you 
would take £20 ? — I did not say I would take £20. 

8135. No, but how much? — Any amount of money 
that I honestly earned I would take. 
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8136. Do you mean to say that you would not take 
any money in consequence of having voted — do you 
mean to swear that ? — Well I suppose they would treat 
me the same as they would treat any other man — that’s 
all I have to say about it. 

8137. Did you expect that money would be going 
the last time ? — I might expect it, but if I did what’s 
my expectation ? I was never tempted with the like. 

8138. Answer me frankly 1 — I will. 

8139. Did you hear any word that money was 
going? — No. 

8140. Did you hear while you were at Mrs. Hall's 
that money might be going? — No. 

8141. Had you any particular friend of yours that 
was stopping there — a voter like yourself? — There 
were indeed a good many in it. 

8142. Were you talking about the election while 
you were there? — Well, I don’t think I was. 

8143. At what hour of the day did you vote? — I 
could not say. I think it was rather in the evening I 
voted. I am not sure. I could not exactly say the 
hour. I voted at all events. 

8144. Who were the gentlemen you were training 
horses for at the time of the last election — name them ! 

I had a horse belonging to some one from Manoi- 

hamilton — a country fanner, I don’t recollect his name. 
I had a horse belonging to Mr. Wynne, and I think 
that’s all. 

8145. Or any time before that? — I might have had 
them before. 

8146. I do not want all. I mean about three or 
four months before the election. Who were you 
training for ? You have mentioned Mr. Wynne and 
the farmer from Manorhamilton ? — Well I could not 
tell you. I can’t call them to mind. If I knew I 
would be happy to tell. 

8147. Do you recollect the man from whom you got 
the horse that you brought up to Dublin and called at 
the Irish Times office to advertise ? — Oh, I had a horse 
of my own and two ponies. They were my own at 
all events. 



8148. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did Mr. Rowlett SixthDay. 

speak to you about your vote ? — Oh, never. October 11. 

8149. Did anyone from Mr. Wynne’s office speak to 

you about your vote? — No. w^° thy 

8150. Are you quite sure? — I am. I am, on my on ' 
oath to declare the truth. 

8151. Whose tenant are you ? — Mr. Fayley's. 

8152. Did he vote at the last election? — He is not 
living in Sligo. I think he is manager of the Ulster 
Bank in Waterford. 

8153. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you think 
thex-e might be money going whichever side you were ? 

— Oh, sir, I might think of it, and what if I would ? 

8154. I am asking you what you did think ? — If I 
thought of it what good is it to me to think of it ? I 
might have my thoughts in my own mind. 

8155. Listen to this question? — I will answer you. 

8156. Did you think that there would be money 
going whichever side you were at? — Well, that’s a 
question I won’t answer, because I can’t answer it 
straightforwardly. 

8157. You must answer it, sir ; if you don’t I will 
commit you ? — You may put me where you like. 

8158. Did you think that there was money going 
on both sides ? — Sure if I would think of it a thou- 
sand times what’s that to me? 

8159. Did you, sir, did you think that there would 
be money going whatever side you were at ? — I will 
give you a candid answer : I expected no money from 
any person ; but, about thinking, I might think that 
the world might fall on me if I would not be out of 
the way. 

8160. You expected no money ; did you think that 
there woidd be money going after the election? — 

Don’t ask me that question, sir, because I might com- 
mit myself. I am sworn to every word I say. I 
might think a hundred things. Anything that I know 
I will declare to you if you ask me the question, with- 
out injuring my soul or myself. 

(The witness w~as allowed to withdraw.) 



Mr. Harper Campbell 

8161. The Chief Commissioner . — You live in Sligo ? 
-Yes. 

8162. What is your business? — A general mer- 
chant, principally in provisions. Curing provisions 
is my principal trade. 

8163. I suppose you export ?— Yes. 

8164. You have been mentioned by Mr. Byrne as 
having got a cheque for £1,480 ?— As regards that. 
Mr. Byrne is under a slight mistake. It is immaterial, 
but the way was this, that at that meeting to which 
reference was made, when the £1,480 was made up to 
be handed to various voters there was a difficulty as 
to how the money should be handed over to the 
gentlemen to distribute. Some parties requested that 
they should have individual letters of credit sent or 
wiven to them. Mr. Byrne objected, and said that 
would occasion great inconvenience and trouble, and 
that he would rather give the money all in one sum. 
There was a few minutes’ discussion about the matter, 
and, in order to get over the difficulty, I proposed, if 
the gentlemen were willing, that the money should be 
lodged in my name in the Ulster Bank in Dublin. 
Mr. Byme had no money with him at the time, and 
after some talk, that was agreed to be done. The 
money was lodged to my credit in the Ulster Bank in 
Dublin, on, I think, the 2nd of April — the £1,483. 

8165. Did you draw a cheque on that? — Yes, that 

was advised to Sligo in the usual course. I distri- 
buted that money in accordance with the list that was 
made up on the Saturday evening to the various 
gentlemen. . 

8166. Have you now for our information the list ot 
names to whom you gave money by those cheques t— 
Yes, I think I can give you them all. (Reads from 
list.) There were Morris, Conry, Martin, Phillips. 



sworn and examined. 

8167. Just mention the amounts given to each ? — I 
can’t tell you that. 

8168. Was it by cheques you gave it ? — There were 
some by cheques and more by cash. It was within two 
or three days probably. I gave some on Monday, some 
on Tuesday and Wednesday and up to Thursday, 
and received vouchers from each gentleman, which I 
enclosed in a letter to Mr. Byrne, requesting him to 
acknowledge the receipt of them, and saying that I 
hoped he would find all in accordance with the money 
that had been lodged. I had an acknowledgment 
of that letter, but that I cannot find. 

8169. Well, go on with the names? — Dan M‘Gill, 
James Kidd — I know he got £90, because that was 
entered paid to him in a cheque which I see entered 
in my hand-book ; William Petrie, Patrick Keigliron, 
and a gentleman who is since dead, and I would rather 
not have to introduce his name. 

8170. Oh, we must have it ; you must tell. Who 
was that gentleman ? — Mr. Poe ; I think his name was 
Robert Poe ; and then Michael Foley, and I distributed 
£100 myself. 

8171. To voters? — To voters. 

8172. To what voters did you give the £100! — 
George Campbell of Wine-street got £40 ; Pat Hen- 
nessy, £20; James Gallanagh, £20; andBernard Healy, 
£ 20 . 

8173. Now, what business or occupation was George 
Campbell in, or why did he get £40 ? Campbell was a 
cabinet-maker, and the way was this : I think on the 
day before the day of nomination, or the day after it, 
I can’t say which, I was passing by his place in Wine- 
street. I had not canvassed for Sergeant Armstrong 
or interfered in the election at the time ; and I think 
he was standing at his door and came out to me, and 
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asked what about the election. “ What are you 
goin'g to do ?” I said, “ I am going to vote for Arm- 
strong y- I hope you’ll do the same.” He said some- 
thing about obliging me, but that money was going 
on the other side. I think he said, “ I can get £50.” 

I said, “ If you can get that I would recommend you 
to take it,” and left him, and walked on. I think I 
was ; hurrying to the Bank at the time. I can’t recol- 
lect whether > I told him at that time to go and see my 
clerk, John Kenny, or whether I .subsequently asked 
Kenny to , see him ; but, at all events^ on the . day before 
the poll, on going into my office, 'George Campbell was 
there -with my clerk y and Mr, . Kenny said to : me, ‘ ‘-I- 
am glad to.tell you that Mr. Campbell is likely to vote 
with you ;” and I said I was very glad to hear it. 
Campbell then said I was always, a good -friend to him, 
and. hoped I would continue so. I said, as a matter 
qf course, that I would be glad- to do so.. I. did not 
know what sum he expected ; but I know he expected 
money. 

8174. Of course I would infer that? — There was no 
doubt about it at all. He then spoke to me about 
losing business . by voting as he was doing, and said he 
would not like to go up to, poll by himself; “ Well," I 
said, “ if you are about the polling booth to-morrow, 
when 1 am going I will take you up.” He was there, 
and I took him up, and he voted. . 

8175. Now from wliat passed between you and 
George Campbell and your clerk on that day, you came 
to the conclusion that he wanted money? — Yes. 

8176. And did you then lead him to infer it would 
be “all right” on your side? — I should say that from 
my words and manner, he might rely upon my getting 
him money, but I don’t recollect that the sum was 
named, and certainly not by me. 

8177. He inferred it would be “ all right?” — Yes, 
he did ; at least that is my belief, and I am almost 
certain that his was the same. 

8178. Now explain why the other three men got the 
£20 each, what they were, and who canvassed them ? 
— James Gallanagli was a butcher — a victualler I 
should say, a man disposing of beef and mutton. Pat 
Hennessy had been so, and was in very reduced cir- 
cumstances, and at that time was merely a helper in 
his brother’s place. With none of those men had I 
the slightest conversation, or did I know anything 
about them ; but afterwards it was conveyed to me these 
men were in very indigent circumstances indeed, and 
that it would be a charity , to endeavour to get them 
some money. I think some time previously to tire 
money being distributed, two of them had applied to 
me. One of them got £5 on an I. 0. II. I think 
that another party altogether came for him begging 
that I would give him something, and saying that he 
was in distress, and had been turned nut by liis- brother, 
and if he did not get something, ;he should go to the 
poorhouse, or words to that effect. . 

8179. JDid you give him £5 got £5. in my 
office. 

8180. How long before the, distribution of the large 
sums ? — I really cannot say. 

8181. And ultimately he. only got £15_? — He got 
£15 ; It was my clerk paid-them at the time of the dis- 
tribution. I did not pay directly, myself. They were 
paid at all events out of myoffice ; I was accountable, 
at least, it was on my. representation the money was 
got for them. 

8182. Will you state what occurred before the £1,480 
was arranged iupoh. as. the sum— what, occurred between 
you and the other leading supporters of the party — first 
of all, you knew. Mr. Phillips was writing to Dublin ? 
— I' did, for he and Mr. Petrie called to my office, and 
asked me were any parties giving me trouble about the 
election, or expecting money, and I think I said that 
one or two were asking .for money. They said they 
Would wish very much that I would write to Sergeant 
Armstrong, and endeavour to get him to try and settle 
up as it were, or try . to meet the requirements of these 
voters. I did not know wliat voters they were. 

8183.1 Did Phillips or Petrie .show you any of the 



letters they were writing to Dublin?— No ; they did 
not, nor did I know what their contents were. 

81.84. But did you understand the purport of these 
letters to be, that promises had been made, and must 
be kept in some way ? — Well I don’t think there was 
any mention made of promises. 

8185. As far as you know?— As far as I know, I 
should mention also that Campbell had applied to me 
very shortly after the election, and I was most un- 
willing to have anything to say to him at the time, 
but he declared that he was in very distressed eircum-, 
stances, or something of the sort, and that, he must 
have some money, and a cash order, I think, was pre- 
pared on the bank, , or . on me, I don’t knew which now, 
for £40 or. £41, which I. ordered to be taken.up. 

8186. On what bank?— I really can’t. say how it 
came, but I know one of my clerks I understand paid 
the amount ; but where it came from I do not now 
recollect. 

8187. Just describe the whole of that transaction. 
Where was it from ? — Really I don’t recollect. 

8188. Did Campbell send meat away?— He was a 
cabinet-maker. He had been in; very difficult circum- 
stances. 

8189. When did you pay that £41 ?. — I think pro- 
bably a month or two after the election. 

8190. Y ery well- — you paid that £40? — I paid that 
myself. 

8191. Ultimately on that transaction , you were 
£1 out of pocket? — It was not worth talking of. I may 
mention that I had an account for many years with 
this man Campbell, and I had often advanced him 
money when he was in difficulties. I relieved him, I 
think, more than once of the Sheriffs officers, both 
before — I am not sure about before — but certainly long 
subsequent to the election, and after the £41. 

8192. Was it because you paid the £41 for him 
that ultimately Ills figure was put down at £40 ? — Yes, 
I think so. 

8193. You paid him £41 and £5. Did you pay in 
advance any of the other sums before Mr. Byrne 
arranged with you about the entire? — No. 

8194. Do you know of any other gentleman in town 
having paid it,? — I do not. 

8195. Then you had no communication with Camp- 
bell about the matter after paying him the £41? — 
None whatevei-, save that I think at the time the 
money was distributed, I can’t call to recollection 
whether my clerk got a receipt from him for the £40, 
to send up with the vouchers which were sent to Mr. 
Byrne or not. 

8196. Campbell you say was in distress for years? 
— Yes. 

8197. Did he owe you any money at the time of -the 
election?— I don’t think,; he did. I can’t say, but I 
could easily find out. from my books. 

8198. But at all events there was nothing serious ? 
— No, there was not. I think when the £40 which 
was got from Mr. Byrne Was placed to his credit, the 
account was balanced to a very few shillings as it 
stood in my books. 

8199. Do you know anything about the distribution 
of any other sums of money in connexion with the 
Sligo elections ? — No ; I never had anything to do with 
an election before or since. 

8200. Did you vote at the last election ?— I did. 

8201. Whom did you vote for?— Major Knox. 

8202. But Major Knox apparently belonged to the 
Conservative party ? — He did ; and although I voted 
for Sergeant Armstrong at that time as a supporter of 
Lord Palmerston’s Government, I certainly would not 
have voted for him if he had held the same opinions 
as regarded Church matters as Captain Flanagan did. 

8203. What was the state of the town during the 
last election ?— Well, except on the day of polling, I 
know very little. Unfortunately I got into a riotous 
mob, and got hurt on that occasion. 

8204. On the polling day what state was the town 
in ?-— When I went up on the morning of the polling 
day there was a. very, large crowd indeed, immediately 
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.opposite tlie tally-room- of Captain Flanagan. I was 
following the three gentlemen — Captain Jones, Captain 
King, and Mr. Webber. The mob was formed in the 
shape of a V in the street, and I think I was about 
five or seven -yards behind these three gentlemen when 
they were going up the street. Captain King and Mr. 
Webber turned over to the police, who were then 
at Hagarty’s house, on the side path. Captain Jones 
walked forward to the court, and some one in the 
crowd called out “ to come on — no one would injure 
■them.” He passed forward, and I followed him ; and 
immediately Captain King and Mr. Webber were fol- 
lowing me at a few yards behind, when immediately 
sticks got up, and when I looked round Captain King 
was being beaten on the head veiy unmercifully. I 
got at the same time a push and a knock myself, which 
cut my hat and my head. I was pushed forward, and 
•was driven up as far as the door of the hotel. The 
■crowd was in a great state of excitement; and when 
I looked around again Captain King was lying on the 
■flags on one knee, with his arms up, sheltering himself 
from the sticks that were falling on him, and in the 
scuffle the pistol went off. I did not remark it imme- 
diately — the report was a slight one ; but very soon 
after, when standing at the post office, I was told that 
Captain King was shot. I saw him standing in the 
arms of two men at the door of the hotel, and he fell 
as it were backwards into the hotel door. The streets 
were instantly cleared by the cavalry, or whatever 
body was here at the time — the hussars, I think they 
were, or lancers, I could not say which. 

8205. Was there any other scene of riot that you 
saw -1— No. Unfortunately after voting I had to go 
home and get my head dressed. 

8206. Were you much injured ? — No, it was merely 
a scalp wound, and did not signify. 

8207. Was it by a stone or a stick ? — I should say 
a stick from the way the hat was cut on my head. I 
know very little of what occurred, for the same even- 
ing my place was burned, and I was in- a great state 
of excitement, and that drove everything else out of 
my head. 

8208. Did you apply for compensation 1 ? — No, 

_ although there were some suspicious cucumstances con- 
nected with the case ; I could not. 

8209. That’s what I want to know, did you apply ? 
— No, I did not. 

8210. Can you give any further information to the 
Court about the alleged corrupt practices at the last 
three elections for the borough of Sligo ? — I know 
nothing whatever but what I tell you now ; -but I be- 
lieve there is a general impression that there is money 
expected after an election. 

.... 8211. .You: say that from your knowledge of the 
town and communication with the voters themselves ? 
— -No, I cannot say from any communication with the 
. voters,, but I think there is a general feeling that there 
is a desire to get money. 

8212. Is that, as far as you can ascertain, a feeling 
that the successful candidate is the man to pay the 
money, or is it expected from both ? — I think it is ex- 
pected from both if they have it. 

8213^ Did you ever hear before it was disclosed in 
evidence to-day about the £850 transactions at Mr. 

■ Macclonogh’s first election 1 ? — No,, never.. I did not 
vote for Mr. Macdonogli. I had no vote at the first 
election of Mr. Macdonogli, and at- the subsequent 

■ election it was given to Sergeant Armstrong. 

8214. Was it in consequence of that general expec- 
tation -of getting money that you knew to prevail 
: among the poorer class of electors that you and the 
other gentlemen recommended that distribution of 
money by Sergeant Armstrong ?— Well, so far as re- 
gards myself, I thought there were some. I knew there 
were some persons in distress, and I recommended 
, that money to be given, and it was on my represents 
tion ; I believe these three parties I have named got it. 

82 15. Did you believe at the time that these parties 
— Hennessy, Gallanagli, and Healey — had voted under 
the expectation that they would be paid ?— I believe 
. they voted perfectly pure and clear. 



8216. These three men ? — These - three men. I be- • Sixth Day. 
lieve the victuallers in Sligo as a class are as pure and October U. 

uncorrupted as any body of men in the town, from my 

knowledge of them. Mr. Harper 

821-7. But you were sure that Campbell voted . in Campbell, 
the expectation of money 1— No doubt of it. 

8218 Although the sum was not mentioned?— I did 
not mention the sum. 

8219. And you paid the £41 to . him because you 
believed it would be ultimately recouped to you? 

— I never thought at that time about its being re- 
couped or not, but I paid it to him because I believed 
there was a tacit understanding that he should get the 
money, and that I was bound to redeem, not the pro- 
mise, but whatever' it was. 

8220. The tacit -agreement ? — The tacit agreement. 

8221. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — In reference to 
your means of forming a belief as to the general ex- 
pectations of money existing among voters, may I ask 
how long have you been an elector of the borough-? — 

The first time, I think, I had the right to vote was at 
the election of Mr. Sadlier and Mr. Somers. I did 
not vote at that election, but I think - that was the 
first time I had the right to vote. I voted for Mr. 

Wynne against Somers. I think I voted -four times - 
in Sligo since I came to it in 1843. 

8222. The Chief Commissioner. — Forty-three?— r- 
Yes. I came here in 1843 first, but I was not per- 
manently resident here till ’45. 

8223. So that your attention was directed all that 

time to the state of feeling ? — No, I never inter- 

fered about political matters in scarcely any way. I 
did not belong to any of the societies or clubs or regis- 
tration societies, or anything of the sort. I studiously 
avoided all these. 

8224. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — But when -you 
aided with regard to the distribution of that money 
on behalf of Sergeant Armstrong, did you at that time 
act under the belief that money was generally expected 
by. voters when they voted ? — No. I knew nothing 
about what was expected, or what was to be given, or 
anything else. The gentlemen .came there. Each 
had their own list, and it was certainly a veiy for- 
midable affair; and I think Mr. Petrie, Mr. Kidd, 
and many of the others, were thunderstruck at what 
was required and what was expected; but, at the 
same time, the}' thought it was right tire men should 
get some money. 

8225. Why was it thought right that the men 
should get something, if they did . not expect it at the 
time. they voted ?— rl.doAt know, except the general 
expectation that money w.ould probably come tor them 
afterwards. I don’t know what was in other persons’ 
minds. I know that, as far as regards myself and these 
three men, the application had been made to me to 
get them something. Whether they expected it or 
not. I. don’t know, but I don’t think, they did. -at the 
time they voted. 

8226. But-you know. you have just, said there was 
an expectation? — There is. a sort of general expecta- 
tion, I may say. 

8227. On recommending that that application should 
be made to Sergeant .Armstrong for that enormous 
sum of money, did you then believe that there was 
a general expectation among voters who were to 
get money, that money, that they should get some 
money ? — Yes. 

8228. I mean at the time they voted? — No. I 
can’t say that I did chink so, nor did I know. I. can’t 
form an opinion now as to that. 

.8229. But if you thought there was no such ex- 
pectation, why did you recommend the demand being 
made, or acquiesce in its being made ?— AVell, I sup- 
pose the other gentlemen were something in the same 
way as myself. Applications may have been made 
to them the same as to me ; and I recommended these 
three men to get the money, knowing their circum- 
stances. 

8230. Did you look upon it then, generally, as an 
affair of charity ?— rWithsome, mo;: I think there were 
many people got money then that was no charity. 
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8231. Do you agree with Sergeant Armstrong, who 
told us that he believed that ninety-seven men got money 
on that occasion ? — I really cannot tell you the number, 
but whatever it was, the lists were handed to Mr. 
Byrne, and he took them up, and, I suppose, sub- 
mitted them to Sergeant Armstrong; and I assume 
that what the Sergeant says is quite correct. 

8232. But at any rate they were a numerous body ? 
— They were very numerous. 

8233. Do you believe the . majority of these men 
were objects of charity ? — No. I think a great many 
were not. 

8234. Do you think the majority were not objects 
of charity ? — I do not think they were. There was a 
man examined here the other day named Neilan — I 
think he was an object of charity. I understood he 
was. There was a man named Blau- who got money, 
and I don’t think it was any charity to give him 
money. He applied to me himself, and I turned him 
out of my office. 

8235. If you did not think the majority were objects 
of charity, why did you recommend or acquiesce in the 
money of Sergeant Armstrong being applied in that 
way, if you thought there was no implied contract at 
the time the men voted that they should be paid — I 
mean by an implied contract, an expectation on then- 
part at the time of the election that they would be 
paid, and no attempt made to undeceive them ? — I 
really don’t know. I left it to the gentlemen them- 
selves to recommend them or not as they thought best. 
I took no part in that. So far as the money was con- 
cerned that I asked for, it was given on my responsi- 
bility ; and I suppose the others got it in the same 
way. 

8236. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — When you met 
Mr. Byrne and Mr. Tracy on that Easter Saturday, 
did you hear any of the Sergeant’s friends say there 



were voters to whom they had promised money ! — No, 

I did not ; nor I don’t think that anyone knew I hail 
a promise or any engagement with Campbell. I am 
not aware that they knew anything about it. 

8237. You did not tell that ? — No — at least, I think 
I did not. 

8238. And you do not remember any of the others 
saying it ? — Certainly not. 

8239. The Chief Commissioner. — In concurring with 
the Sergeant’s friends about the propriety of paying 
that sum, had you in your own mind any regard to 
securing the borough for the Sergeant at a future 
election ? — I never thought of such a thing ; there was 
nothing spoken on the subject at all. 

8240. How did that sum of £1,480 come to be set- 
tled on? — Really, I can’t tell. Hearing the evidence 
here, I think, on Thursday last, and seeing it was 
likely these things would come up, I wrote to Mr. 
Byrne, if possible, to send down the vouchers, so that 
I might see how the money went ; but I believe he 
was in Ballinasloe at the time, and he did not get that 
note. 

8241. Is there anything now you would wish to say 
to the Commissioners in consequence of the evidence 
you saw in the newspapers about this inquiry ? — I 
saw very little indeed; but if there should be any- 
thing worthy of remark I will take the opportunity of 
speaking to you. 

8242. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Had Campbell, the 
cabinet-maker, voted for Mr. Macdonogh before? — I 
really do not know for whom he voted. I had taken 
no part in election matters until that occasion. 

8243. You took no part in Major Knox’s election ? 
— None whatever except voting. I voted for him of 
course. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Mr. John 
Magrath. 



John Magrath sworn and examined. 



8244. The Chief Commissioner. — Mr. Magrath you 
are an elector of Sligo ? — Yes. 

8245. How long have you been an elector 1 — I sup- 
pose for twelve years. 

8246. What was the first election you voted at ? — 
’Pon my word I can’t tell. 

8247. Did you vote for Somers or Wynne ? — I voted 
for Somers, I recollect, upon one occasion. 

8248. You remember when Mr. Wynne retired, and 
when Mr. Macdonogh was the candidate against Colonel 
Tennison ? — I remember Mr. Macdonogh being returned 
here. 

8249. Did you vote for Mr. Macdonogh ? — No. 

8250. Did you vote at all at that election ? — I can’t 
say whether I had a vote then or not. 

8251. You remember the election between Mr. Mac- 
donogh and Sergeant Armstrong ? — I do. 

8252. Did you vote at that election ? — Yes. 

8253. Whom did you vote for? — Sergeant Arm- 
strong. 

8254. On that election were you offered any money 
by the Macdonogh party ?— No. 

8255. Were you in court to-day? — A short time. 

8256. Do you know Thady Kilgallon ? — Yes. 

8257. Did you hear his evidence ? — No. 

8258. Well, I may inform you that he said you told 
him you were offered a sum of money for yourself and 
either live or six others — large sums?— Not onefarthing. 

8259. Did you ever tell Kilgallon that ? — Not a word 
about it. I say there was never any money offered. 

8260. Not any money offered ? — No. 

8261. Was there any talk about it? — There was 

nothing except that Keighron called up there when 
live or six persons 

8262. I am coming to that. That was on Sergeant 
Armstrong’s side ? — Sergeant Armstrong’s side I mean. 
There was no money directly or indirectly offered. 

8263. What did Keighron say to you ? — He only 
asked us would we record our votes. There were five 
or six of us sitting down chatting respecting the election. 



• 8264. Was John Ilarte there? — Yes. 

8265. And James Moran? — Yes. 

8266. And Michael Hunt? — Yes. 

8267. And Dominick Hunt?— Yes. 

8268. And yourself, J olm Magrath 1 — Yes. We 
were in Michael Hunt’s house, and in my own house. 

8269. Were you resolved to vote ? — We all intended 
to vote together. 

S270. And you had not made up your minds what 
way to vote. Is not that the fact? — We had made 
up our minds to vote for Sergeant Armstrong. 

8271. That is, ultimately? — Yes. 

8272. But before that had not the five of you re- 
solved to go together? — We resolved to go together. 

8273. But you had not made up your minds before 
that which way you would vote ? — That is quite a mis- 
take. 

827 4. Were you always pledged to the Sergeant ? — 
I was for the Sergeant, and I think the rest were too. 

8275. Why were the five of you gathered together? 
— Why were the five of us ? 

8276. Yes, that is a very singular thing, you know '! 
— Well, at the time of an election, you know, there is 
little or no business of any importance doing on one 
side or the other ; and they sat down together, I sup- 
pose, to take half glasses of brandy. 

8277. At what time of the day did you vote? — The 
Sergeant himself came up to Hunt’s house, where two 
or three of them had been sitting. I think I was about 
Hunt’s door when he was passing, and he asked us 
would we go down with him, and we said “Yes." 
We went with him and recorded our votes ; and it 
appears that it occasioned — I am not going to say that 
it occasioned — five or six more to vote also, which 
returned the Sergeant. There were five or six that 
could not be got to go one side or the other ; and 
when we five or six went in and recorded our votes 
for him they recorded their votes also. 

8278. Then they knew the Sergeant would be in a 
majority — was that what you inferred ? — I am not go- 
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ing to say that. What has not been tolcl to me I can- 
not tell". 

8279. As an old elector don’t you think that if the 

five of you ? — Well, I am not an old elector. I 

don’t think I recorded a vote beyond three times. 

8280. As an elector do not you think that you five 
voting in that way carried the election ? — These four or 
five and the others that had been there carried it. 

8281. But these four or five would not have voted 
only that you voted ? — Which five 1 

8282. The second five ? — They had been in the Court- 
house. 

8283. And they were induced %■ — They were in the 
Court-house, outside in the hall. 

8284. And were induced 1 — I cannot say. At all 
events they did not vote till then. 

8285. Till you voted ? — I say they did not vote till 
then, and they voted when we did. 

8286. But the election was carried 7 — Audit was then 
in favour of Sergeant Armstrong. There were several 
voters in my house during the day, and it was out 
through my gateway that the Sergeant went and those 
voters along with him, to the Court-house here to re- 
cord their votes. 

8287. Mr Commissioner Byrne. — What were the 
names of the five or six 1 — You have got them a second 
since. 

8288. The Chief Commissioner. — John Hart, James 
Moran, Michael Hunt, John M'Grath, and Dominick 
Hunt 1 — Yes. 

8289. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — I mean the five 
or six others who followed their example ? — I can’t say. 

8290. The Chief Commissioner. — You know Michael 
Hunt ? — Yes. 

8291. Did you say to him that .£50 a-piece was 
little enough to offer? — Never a word, nor to any 
other man. 

8292. Did you hear him swear that 1 — I did not. 
I was not here at all at his evidence. I have not 
heard the evidence of any man since the Commis- 
sion commenced but that of Campbell, and a portion of 
Cherry’s. 

8293. Do you know J ames Moran ? — Yes. 

8294. Did you know of anyone writing on your be- 
half to the Sergeant after the election ? — I don’t re- 
collect anything of the kind. 

8295. Will you swear it did not occur ? — I don’t 
recollect — I won’t swear it. 

8296. Will you swear it did not occur? — I won’t be 
positive. 

8297. Did you ever hear of writing up to the Ser- 
geant’s friends in Dublin, that your five men were to 
get £50 a-piece? — No, there was never anything of 
the kind named. 

8298. Named ? — No, there never was anything of 
the kind named, but it was said that if we went down 
and recorded our votes for the Sergeant he would bear 
us in mind as friends. 

8299. That is to give you money ? — I am not going 
to say money. 

8300. But what do you mean by bearing you in 
mind as friends? — I can’t answer that question 
further. 

8301. Who said that he would bear you in mind as 
fiiends ? — I told you, sir, distinctly a few minutes ago 
that Keighron called up to see xvould we record our 
votes for Sergeant Armstrong, and that we said it was 
quite time enough, that he was certain of us. “ If 
you go down,” said he, “ the election will soon be 
over ; you may rest satisfied that the Sergeant will 
bear you all in his mind.” That is all I have to say 
about it. 

8302. Will bear you all in mind as friends ? — Will 
bear us all in mind as friends. 

8303. Did Mr. Keighron say that to you ? — Yes — to 
us all. Sergeant Armstrong then came up to us and 
we went down along with him, and I positively say 
that Sergeant Armstrong never made use of a word 
in reference to money nor I to him. I believe we 
were in the act of taking a half glass of brandy or 

S 



whisky at the time, and the Sergeant was asked to Sixth I) 
do the same and he did so. — — 

8304. Keighron said the Sergeant would bear you etober_ 
in mind as fi-iends. Now, on your oath what did you John 
understand by that ? — I am on my oath since I sat Magrath. 
here. I understood that the Sergeant would become 

a friend to me on all occasions at a future date. 

8305. Do you mean to say that observation had no 
reference to money ? — I say I never spoke to him 
about money. 

8306. Did you understand what Keighron meant 
when he said that to you ? — I just gave it to you as it 
occurred. 

8307. What did you understand by it? — I under- 
stood that the Sergeant would become or might become 
a friend on any other occasions. 

8308. That he would befriend you ? — That was all, 
simply. 

8309. How befriend you ? — Why there are many 
ways a member of Parliament might become a friend. 

For instance, if I wanted a situation for a friend. 

8310. I am not talking about that? — Well, that is 
one way in which I considered that the Sergeant might 
become a friend. 

8311. Why did you not vote before Keighron spoke 
to you? — We didn’t vote when Keighron did speak to 
us either. I did think if we voted in the early part of 
the day the Sergeant would not have got the election ; 
and that is one reason for you. 

8312. Attend to me again. Were you offered £20 
by Mr. Phillips? — Twenty pounds? 

8313. Were you offered £20 by Phillips? — I will 
explain that. 

8314. Answer first of all, were you ? — If this be an 
offer I will explain it to you. Phillips lived next door 
to me, and the one gateway gave ingress and egress to 
both of us ; and he met me in the gate and he said, “ I 
was looking for you yesterday.” “ Well, here I am, ” 
said I, or words to that effect. “ Well, I have £20 
inside for you.” “For what?” said I. “For the 
election,” said he, “ but I suppose you won’t take it.” 

“Indeed I won’t,” said I, “nor £500 from you.” 

8315. Do you mean because you would not take the 
money ? — I mean to say I would not take it. 

8316. Would you have taken £50 ? — I would not, nor 
£100. I would not stick myself in anything of the kind. 

8317. Were you one of the party mentioned in the 
evidence as z-equiring £800 from Colonel Tennison ? — 

You will have to explain that befoi-e I can answer the 
question. I told you I was not here, and that I heard 
no evidence but that of two persons. Tell me what 
election was it and then I will know. 

8318. Do you remember Colonel Tennison being a 
candidate hei-e? — Well, yes, I think so. 

8319. Did he canvass you ? — I think he did. 

8320. Have you a doubt on your mind? — No, I 
recollect he canvassed me. 

8321. And why did you say “ I think ” — have you 
a doubt about it %— Well, really I did not take the dates 
of these things at the time. 

8322. I do not mean the date. I ask you do you 
recollect the time of Colonel Tennison being a candidate 
for the borough of Sligo ? — I recollect Colonel Tennison 
being in Sligo, but I don’t think he ever offei-ed. He 
might have come round to canvass, but to the best of 
my knowledge and belief he never did offer for Sligo 
as a candidate. 

8323. Did he canvass you ? — I cannot say. As well 
as my memoz-y serves me he did not offer for Sligo. 

8324. Well, I tell you he did. Were you one of the 
jzai’ty ? — I don’t know that he ever polled a vote in 
Sligo. 

8325. Is that your point? — I don’t recollect. 

8326. You know perfectly well he did not poll a 
vote ? — Sure that’s what I think. 

8327. But I tell you he was a candidate for the 
borough and retired ? — Well, he was. I recollect that. 

8328. At the time Mr. Macdonogh was returned ; 
now, I ask you did Colonel Tennison canvass you ? 

— Well, I think he did. 

Z 
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8329. Have you a doubt on the subject ? — I am not 
certain, and I won’t swear it. 

8330. Were you one of the party that demanded 
from him the £800 ? — Never. 

8331 . Did you ever hear about that before ? — Never. 

8332. Before I had mentioned it to you to-day ? 

— No, sir ; I never heard a word about it till awhile ago. 
There was £800 demanded, not from Colonel Tennison 
but from 

8333. Ball 1 — Ball. 

8334. Were you one of that party ? — No. 

8335. Who demanded that from Colonel Tennison ? 
— I don’t know no more than you. 

8336. You never heard that ? — I heard it outside the 
Court after you retired. 

8337. Did Ball canvass you! — Yes. 

8338. Did you promise to vote for him ? — No. 

8339. Did you refuse to vote for him? — I did 
distinctly. 

8340. Did you know Mr. O’Donnell who was here 
for Colonel Tennison ? — Mr. O’Donnell. No, I don’t 
know him. 

8341. Do you remember Mr. Charles O’Donnell ? 
— I don’t know ; I don’t recollect. 

8342. Had you five who were identified at Sergeant 
Arms trong’s election — were you going together to vote 
for the same man on the occasion Colonel Tennison 
was a candidate ? — I don’t well understand you. 

8343. Were the five of you agreed to vote together 
at the previous election — that is you, the two Hunts, 
Moran, and Hart?— That is to vote for Sergeant 
Armstrong ? 

8344. No ; I mean at the election before Sergeant 
Armstrong’s, had the five of you agreed to vote 
together 1 — -At the previous election. 

8345. Yes?— Oh, of that I know nothing, I don’t 
recollect it. 

8346. Did Mr. Phillips tell you that £20 had been 
got for Hart ? — I won’t say. I don’t know. 

8347. Or for Moran ? — I won’t say it ; I don’t know. 

8348. Or for Moran ?— He just told me as I told you. 

8349. Did you ever get money after an election? — 
I never got a shilling in my life for election business. 

8350. Had you ever heard you were to get money 
before Phillips offered it to you ? — Had I heard ? 

8351. Yes? — No. I heard there was money given 
out to those friends of Sergeant Armstrong — to each 
and every one of them. 

8352. Did Phillips tell you the money was coming 
for you ? — Sure I told you what Phillips did tell me. 

8353. Was that the first you heard of money for 
yourself ? — Yes. 



me would I not go down and record my vote for the 
Sergeant. I said I would go down in due time. 

8366. In due time? — I said, “I will go down in 

due time, in the course of the day that it was quite 
time enough then. , , „ 

8367. Were you holding back then ? — W hat s that l 

8368. Were you holding back? — No, I was not 
holding back. What do you mean by holding back? 

8369. Reluctant to vote — unwilling to vote ? — No. 

8370. You were determined all along, you say, to 
vote for the Sergeant ? — Yes. 

8371. Did you know a named Lenehan? — Lenekan 
— well, I think I did. 

8372. What is his Christian name? — I dont know. 

8373. Was he here at the last election ? — I think 
there is a car-driver in Pound-street named Lenehan. 

8374. Do you know a man from Geeva named 
Lenehan ? — No. 

8375. Were you complaining that you had not got 
your promise of money to Sergeant Armstrong ? — No, 
that is not the statement of the matter. 

8376. Put it your own way then ? — With regard to 
a complaint, I could have no complaint as to Ser- 
geant Armstrong. 

8377. Never mind about that?— As to Sergeant 

Armstrong ? . . 

8378. Of course not. What were you complaining 
about — you were one of the aggrieved party ? — I called 
in to the Sergeant in his own study in Dublin, and 
said I heard there was money given to several parties 
in Sligo, and I told him I had got none of it, nor did 
the others, nor never did from that day to this. 

8379. When did you complain to the Sergeant .that 
you got no money ? — I suppose it was six or twelve 
months afterwards ; I was up on business. 

8380. Did you mention John Hart’s name? — I 

cannot say. I 

8381. Will you swear you did not? — I wont swear 
that I did or did not ; the date is so far back that I 
don’t recollect. 

8382. Did you mention James Morans name! — 1 
won’t say. 

8383. I will ask you about J ohn Hart first ? — I say 
I won’t say whether I did or not. 

8384. Did you mention James Moran’s name?— 
James Moran and I happened to be together in Dublin, 
and we called to see him about it. 

8385. Did you mention Michael Hunt’s name ? — I 

don’t know. j 

8386. Did you mention Dominick Hunt s name ? — 
I won’t say whether I did or not. 

8387. Did you complain that other people had got 
8354. Did. you know your name was on the list!— money and that yon had got none !— We just told the 

1 8355 k Yot don’t know t-It might hawe been. 8°388. Did you complain that otherpeople had got 

8356. Did yon know yournamewas on the list before money, and that you had got none!— We told the 

Phillips told /on to come up to get the money ! — In my Sergeant that w. heard money f™ *“ e ^ 

own yhrd Phillips told me he had £20 inside for me. most all hm friends m bJigo, > and Ibatit had^been 

8357. Before that did you know your name was 
on the list ? — It might have been for all I knew. 



8358. Did you know it?— I did not know whether 
it was on or not. I have told you all I know of the 
case up to the present. 

8359. Did you object to your name being on the 
list for money ? — Faith, I could not object to what I did 
. not know. 

8360. Did you know that Hart, Moran, or Hunt 
were making any application for money ? — -I don’t 
know that they made application for money. 

8361. Did they tell you they did? — I don’t think 
they did. 

8362. What do you mean by “you don’t think?” 
I don’t think they made any application for money. 



understood that the Sergeant himself said he would 
bear in mind the parties who assisted him in second- 
ing his election. I said to him that other parties 
had been befriended by him in the way of money. 
« Well, I thought I sent," said he, “ what did the 
whole of them.” “ I have only to tell you,” said I, 
“that we never got a penny.” 

8389. You will tell me a little more before you are 
done. Attend to me. When you went to Sergeant 
Armstrong’s house in Dublin, did you want to get 
money from him?— No ; we told Sergeant Armstrong 
as I told you. I asked no money from him. He is 
not far away from me yet. 

8390. When the two of you went to Sergeant 
Armstrong’s house in Dublin, did you want to get 



8363. Can you give any further explanation — had money? — We told the Sergeant— 



Phillips anything to say to your voting ? — Certainly 
not ; not that I know. 

8364. Did he ever ask you to vote ? — Not that I 
know. 

8365. Did he ever ask you to vote ? — On some part 
of the day of polling he came to my door, and asked 



8391. First of all did you wish to get money?— 
The Sergeant gave us no money, and we asked none 

8392. Did you wish to get money ? — We asked for 
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in going ? — Why, we went in to see the Sergeant, and 
told him that we heard other parties got money in 
Sligo. 

8394. Why did you mention to the Sergeant that 
other parties had got money in Sligo 1 — I told him 
because several parties had been paid money, as I 
had been told. 

8395. Did you tell him that by way of news ? 
Why did you tell him that other parties got money — 
that other voters had got money for their votes ? — 
Why, if he paid parties, of course if he paid us, then 
I suppose we might take it. 

8396. And you would have taken it? — I would 
take it from no other hand. If he complimented me 
with a loan, or other thing of that sort I would do it. 

8397. You say you would take it from no other 
hand ? — Certainly not. 

8398. You refused £20 1 — I refused ,£20, and would 
not have taken £20, nor £500 from the man who 
offered it to me. 

8399. When you went in that way, telling the Ser- 
geant that other people had been paid, I will just ask 
you in plain language what figure had you in your own 
mind — was it not £50 ? — Nothing at all. 

8400. What? — No figure at all. 

8401. How much would you have taken? — No figure 
at all. 

8402. How much would you have taken — you 
would not have taken a shilling like a beggar-man? — I 
suppose not, nor£l. 

8403. I know that very well — how much? — I 
would have taken a good sum if 1 got it, but I would 
not have taken a paltry sum for my vote. I never 
looked for a thing of the kind, nor I would not ask it 
either. 

8404. You would not have taken a paltry sum for 
your vote. How much less would you have taken 
less than £50 ? — I would take nothing at all after it 
was over. 

8405. Had you and the other man, J ames Moran, 
who was with you, any connexion in business in 
town ? — We had several business people to attend. I 
can’t really recollect. I could not undertake to say I 
had any particular business. 

8406. Had you and Moran any other business in 
Dublin except to call on Sergeant Armstrong? — I 
can’t say. 

8407. You will not swear you had % — No, it is too 
far back. 

8408. How long did you remain in Dublin? — I 
might be there one or two or three days. I can’t re- 
collect. I can’t tell what length of time I woidd 
be in Dublin, or Liverpool, or Glasgow. I have no 
note of these things. 

8409. Now, listen. On the day of the polling you 
say you were drinking brandy or something together, 
the five of you, at Hunt’s? — Yes. 

8410. Did j'ou hear it said then that Mr. Lyons 
had offered £300 for six votes ? — Never a word if it. 

8411. Do you swear that did not occur? — Not that 
I recollect or ever heard. It never came to my ears, 
to my knowledge or recollection, either from Mr. 
Lyons or from any other person. 

8412. Repeat the whole of what you said to Ser- 
geant Armstrong, in Dublin, again — you and Moran ? 
— Well, I don’t well recollect what I said to him. 

8413. You have repeated it once. I want you now 
to repeat it again ; say all that was said ? — I told him 
that I heard there was money paid to all his friends 
in Sligo. 

8414. To all?— Yes. 

.8415. Had you heard that money was paid to all? 
—I could not say to all. 

8416. Was that true then? — I may make a mistake 
in saying the word “ all,” but to his friends in Sligo. 

8417. What did the Sergeant say ? — He said he did 
send money down that he thought everyone had a right 
to ; he said what would compliment every person. 

8418. What did you say? — I said, as I before told 

you, that 



8419. Did not you convey to the Sergeant that you 
and Moran had not got a penny of what was sent 
down? — Yes, I did. 

8420. You said you had got none of it? — Yes. 

8421. What did the Sergeant say to that? — Ser- 
geant Aimstrong might consider, perhaps, that I got 
part of that money, and I considered it right to tell 
him I had not. 

8422. And that was your object in going to Dublin ? 
— No, I did not say that it was my object in going to 
Dublin. 

8423. Was that your object on calling on the Ser- 
geant ? — Decidedly. 

8424. You said you got none of it ? — I did. 

8425. What did he say to that? — And I say now 
that I did not get it. He said he had sent money to 
all his friends. I think that’s the word ; I won’t be 
positive. 

8426. How did that interview conclude — how long 
were you there? — Not many minutes. 

8427. Did he turn you out? — No. 

8428. Did you go away satisfied or dissatisfied ? — I 
went away with a shake hands from him, and passed on. 

8429. Did you go away satisfied in your own mind 
or dissatisfied? — I was no way dissatisfied. 

8430. Had you accomplished 'the object of your 
visit? — Yes. 

8431. Successfully, had you? — I accomplished the 
object of my visit — to give an explanation of the case, 
as I before told you, and I did not delay many 
minutes. I bade him good-by and went away. 

8432. Do you know Mr. Randall Peyton? — The 
Clerk of the Peace, is it ? 

8433. Yes? — I know him by seeing him. 

8434. Did you know him to be an agent of Colonel 
Tennison ? — Not in my life. 

8435. Not in your life ? — No, not that I recollect. 

8436. Do you remember the election when Colonel 
Tennison was in the field ? — I don’t recollect to have 
known Peyton by seeing him alone until about a year 
ago here, since he got the situation. Before then I 
don’t recollect that I saw him. I might have met him, 
but I don’t know him. I did not know Mr. Peyton 
till he got the situation. 

8437. When Colonel Tennison was in the field, did 
you and four or five others say they should get ±800, 
or some very large sum of .money, or you would not 
support him ?— No, not a word from me or anyone 
else that I know. 

8438. Did you say anything to that effect on the 
occasion when Mr. Ball was a candidate ? — Decidedly 
not ; I told him, when he came into my shop, that I 
would not vote for him. 

8439. Was Mr. Ball the Liberal candidate? — I 
believe so. 

8440. He stood on the Liberal side ? — Yes. 

8441. What are you in politics? — I am a Catholic. 

8442. And a Liberal ? Why did you refuse your vote 
to Mr. Ball ? — Why did I refuse my vote ? I told him 
in plain terms that he had been in Sligo before, and 
that he was turned out by the people, and that I would 
not record a vote for him. I say it was from no bad 
feeling, directly or indirectly, that I had against the 

8443. Now, in reference to the time Colonel Tennison 
was a candidate, do you positively say you never gave 
Mr. Peyton, or Mr. O’Donnell to understand that you 
expected a large sum of money, and that if you did not 
get it you would not vote for him ? — I positively tell 
you I never made use of that language to one or the 
other, or to any man. 

8444. Did you give either of them to understand 
that unless you got something from Colonel Tennison, 
you would not support him ? — Mr. Tennison ? 

8445. Yes ? — I never made use of a remark of the 
kind to Mr. Tennison. 

8446. To Mr. Tennison? — Never. 

8447. Did you make rise of a remark of the kind to 
Mr. Peyton or Mr. O’Donnell ? — I did not know Mr. 
O’Donnell at all. 

Z 2 
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8448. Did you say it to any friend of Colonel Ten- 
nison’s ? — Not a being, sir. I now recollect that 
Colonel Tennison was in my shop, but what I said to 
him I cannot recollect. 

8449. Was any agent or canvasser for Colonel 
Tennison in your shop on any other occasion 1 ? — Not 
on any occasion that I recollect. Mr. Magill, of Pound- 
street, had been with him, and one day he was in my 
house, and, to the best of my opinion, I think I told 
Colonel Tennison I would vote for him. Positively, 

I think, to the best of my opinion — I won’t swear to 
it — but I think it likely I did. 

8450. Did you tell Mr. Magill on that occasion how 
you would vote 1— Not that I mind. I don’t know 
that I had any conversation -with Mr. Magill after that ; 

I only saw he was in with Colonel Tennison. 

8451. Had you any conversation with Mr. Magill 
except in the presence of Colonel Tennison ?— Not a 
word, nor had no necessity for conversation with him. 

8452. Were you aware of there having been a party 
of some four or five voters that held out for money — 
that would not support Colonel Tennison unless they 
got money ? — I am not ; I know nothing about it. ' 

S453. You know nothing about it ? — No. 

8454. Whom did you vote for at the last election ? 
— Which election ? 

8455. This election, when Major Knox was a can- 
didate ? — I did not vote at all. 

8456. Were you canvassed by anyone ? — I was. 

8457. Who canvassed you 1 — Major Knox canvassed 
me at an eai'ly date, and I promised him. 

8458. Did anyone else call upon you beside Major 
Knox ? — Captain Flanagan I was told was at my 
house a couple of times, but I did not see him. 

8459. Was Mr. Stokes with you?— No. 

8460. Or Mi\ Lyons? — No. 

8461. Was any other supporter of Major Knox that 
you remember talking to you about your vote?— Not 
that I know. 

8462. Did Thomas Brennan speak to you about 
your vote ? — N o. 

8463. Were you in town on the polling day? — I 
was. 

8464. Where were you on the polling day? — In my 
own house. 

8465. And did you never stir out of it? — I could 
not stir out of it. My premises were broken into at 
the rere of the concern by hundreds of men looking 
for me ; and the police or soldiers, I don’t know which, 
were obliged to be left at the front and rere to guard 
the place from the number of persons that came in 
after me. 

8466. Did you get any employment from Major 
Knox before the election? — No employment, or any- 
thing. 

8467. Did you handle any money of his? — Never a 
shilling, nor any person for me. 

8468. How was it that you came to promise him ? 
— How did I come to promise him ? 

8469. Yes? — The day he solicited me. 

8470. Why did you change, you were for Sergeant 
Armstrong ? — Sergeant Armstrong did not come for- 
ward again. 

8471. Was that the only reason? — Sergeant Arm- 
strong did not come forward. Major Knox came in 
and solicited my vote, and I asked him his principles. 
He said he was for tenant-right, and I said that any 
man that was for tenant-right I would vote for ; and I 
considered Major Knox was a good man, and the right 
man in the light place, and the man that was required 
to represent the people of Sligo in Parliament ; and I 
say the same now ; and when Sergeant Armstrong was 
in, he was the same honest-hearted man. 

8472. Did you get any loan of money at the time 
of the last election from Major Knox or anybody 
else ? — Not a shilling, or from any other. 

8473. Did you get any land from Major Knox? — 
I have a field, but I pay for it. 



8474. When did you get it 1—1 have only the grass 
of it. 

8475. When did you get the grass of it?— I got it 
here I think in the end of July, and I paid £10 for it. 

It was set to me by Mr. Phibbs. 

8476. The Chief Commissioner. — In J uly last? — Yes. 

8477. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Have you paid 
any rent for it 1—1 have paid no rent yet for it j he 
did not ask me for the money. 

8478. Was there any written agreement between 
you ? — Decidedly. 

8479. Have you that agreement? — I have not. Mr. 
Phibbs has it. 

8480. The Chief Commissioner. — When you went 
into the study of Sergeant Armstrong — I am now 
referring to the Sergeant’s evidence in court — did you 
say, “are you going to settle with us?” — I won’t say. 

8481. What? — I don’t know what I did ; I don’t 
recollect. 

8482. These are the words Sergeant Armstrong 
used in court — “ Are you going to settle with us ?” — I 
say I don’t recollect it. 

8483. Will you swear you did not say that ? — I will 
not. 

8484. 'You will not? — No, sir. 

8485. Did you say that rather roughly? — No, I 
don’t think it. 

8486. Wasn’t that before the money was offered to 
you by Phillips. Now I have refreshed your memory 
about it? — Yes, possibly it might. 

8487. Don’t use the words “possibly it might.” 
Don’t you now remember that that was before the 
money was offered by Phillips 1— Well, according to my 
recollection, upon my word I can’t tell you whether it- 
was before or after. I won’t be positive. 

8488. Did the Sergeant say anything about his 
friends being down in Sligo settling accounts? — No, I 
should think what the Sergeant said was that he sent 
down a certain sum that would be given to all parties. 

8489. How much ? — He did not name it as well as 
I recollect. He promised nothing. 

8490. Did that satisfy you, and did you go away 
expecting to get some of it? — No, I knew well I 
would get nothing at all then. 

8491. After your interview with the Sergeant? — I 
knew I would get none at all. 

8492. When did you know that. You knew you 
were offered £20? — Sure of course when I refused it, 
I knew I would get none. 

8493. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Would you have 
voted for Major Knox if it had not been for the in- 
timidation? — I would. 

8494. And you were prevented by the violence of 
these people % — Yes. 

8495 Whereabouts is this field you hold from 
Major Knox ? — It’s a little below the town here. 

8496. One of the town parks ? — Yes. 

8497. How large is it ? — I suppose it is about two 
acres, or thereabouts. 

8498. What is the rent you pay for it ? — Ten pounds 

a year for the crops. It is not for the year ; it is 
only 

8499. For the summer’s crop ? — Yes. 

8500. Now, I want to know if anybody swore that 
after the election you told him that it would be well 
to get money — I mean after Sergeant Armstrong’s 
election — would that be false ? — If anybody said what ? 

8501. If anybody swox-e that after Sergeant Arm- 
strong’s election you told him that it would be well to 
get money ? — I don’t recollect that I said anything of 
the kind. 

8502. Would it be false to say that you had said 
it ? — I don’t think I said it. I don’t know that I did. 

8503. But you can’t contradict it on your oath ; you 
merely say that you don’t recollect ? — What I have no 
recollection of I won’t contradict, nor will I -give proof 
only of what I know. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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8504. The Chief Commissioner. — I believe you are 
a merchant in Sligo ? — Yes. 

8505. Do you remember canvassing the five men 
whose names have been mentioned on the day of polling 
at Sergeant Armstrong’s election ? — I do not. 

8506. Did you go to speak to them ? — No. 

8507. At all 1 — There are more than five names on 
the list that 1 gave. 

8508. I have not come to the payment of the money 
yet, Mr. Keighron ; I am only now asking you about 
the men I call the five men we have been asking so 
much about ; namely, Hart, Moran, Himt, Magrath, 
and Dominic Hunt 1— -Oh, yes. 

8509. Do you remember on the day of the polling 
going to speak to those five men ? — -I do. 

8510. Where were they ? — In Mr. Magrath’s house. 

8511. In Magrath’s house ? — I think so. 

8512. Had you information at that time that those 
men were hanging back ? — I had. 

8513. From whom? — Oh. generally amongst our- 
selves at the court-house, amongst the supporters of 
Sergeant Armstrong, that they were holding back. 

8514. Holding back for money? — Well, I suppose 
so ; I only suppose it. 

8515. That’s what you supposed and believed at that 
time, and what you believe now, Mr. Keighron? — 
Well, I believe that was the fact. 

8516. Now, can you remember what hour of the 
day that was ? — I think it was between two and three 
o’clock in the day. 

8517. I believe from the evidence we have already, 
we may assume that Sergeant Armstrong and Mr. 
Macdonogh were nearly neck and neck ? — They were 
about that I think. 

8518. Now, do you remember exactly who brought 
you word that these men were holding back? — I 
couldn’t say. 

8519. I presume from the position you held in con- 
ducting the election, it must have been from some in- 
fluential person ? — I dare say it was. 

8520. Some person in your own rank ? — I think so. 

8521. Now, after that did you then say you would 
do your best ? — Oh, I think I was asked to go once 
and speak to them ; someone asked me in the court- 
house to go over and speak to them. 

8522. An d you then went? — I went up and spoke 
to them. 

8523. Will you just, first of all, tell us what ex- 
actly occurred between you and the five men ? — Well, 
it was Magrath I met. 

8524. The last witness ? — The last witness. After 
some conversation about the election I asked him to 
come down and vote, and that likely he might as well 
do so, as the Sergeant would surely win. Some words 
passed between us then, and he would not come. He 
then, I think, said that they had offers from others. 

8525. Magrath said? — Yes, that they had offers 
from others, and that large sums were offered, and that 
he would rather have a lesser sum from his own side. 
So I said, “ Magrath, if you imagine that I have come 
here to offer you money, or to treat with you about 
money, you are much mistaken ; X would be sorry to 
do a thing of the sort ; you know what the conse- 
quences would be ; I have not come here to do a thing 
of the kind ; good-by to you.” I left the place when I 
found that he began to speak about money. 

8526. Has Magrath left court now? — lie has. 

8527. There is no doubt the man spoke to you about 
money ? — Not a doubt of it in the world. He said he 
would rather take a lesser thing from his own side. 

8528. Did he mention how much he had been 
offered? — He did. 

8529. How much? — Well, he said that one of the 
gentlemen on the Conservative side had offered them 
£80 each, and that he would rather have half that from 
his own side. 

8530. That is, £80 each for Hart, Moran, Hunt, 
Magrath, and Dominic Hunt — I think five of them. 
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8531. Did he name the gentleman on the Uonserva- 
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tive side ? — He did. . 

8532. Well we must have his name too — who was neignron. 

the gentleman 1 — W ell I could not 

8533. Was it Lyons ? — It was not. I am not quite 
positive about it, and I would rather not mention any 
persons. 

8534. You know this is only what was said to you ; 
there may not be a word of truth in it, and it does 
nobody any harm to tell it? — Well, I think, if my 
memory serves me right, he said Williams, 

8535. That is, Thomas Williams? — YeS. 

8536. Were the other men in the same room with 
you when this conversation occurred? — We did not go- 
into a room at all. 

8537. Did he come out ? — It was I think in the hall 
of his house. 

8538. They came out as a sort of scout, and left the- 
four men ? — Yes, some of the other men were loitering 
about the place. 

8539. Did you then come away? — Oh, I came away 
at once. I came back and said it was no use to talk 
to those persons, and I would not have any more to do 
with them. 

8540. Now was any other ambassador sent to them 
besides yourself? — Not that I am aware of. I found, 
afterwards that the Sergeant himself went up and 
brought them down. 

8541. Then you saw these men coming up after- 
wards ? — I saw them coming to the poll. 

8542. It really did, to a certain extent, as we have- 
evidence in the history of the election, decide the 
election ? — Well I believe it did. 

8543. Mr. Keighron, did you afterwards consider 
that these men had some sort of claim ? — Oh, they had 
no claim on me in any shape or form. I don’t know 
what claim they might have had. 

8544. You said very properly that you refused to 
have anything to do with it ; did you afterwards con- 
sider that those men had some sort of claim ? — I did 
not consider that they had a claim at all. 

8545. You afterwards made out a list? — I did. 

8546. Did you put these men’s names down in 
your list ? — I did not. 

8547. On whose list were these men’s names down? 

— Mr. Phillips’s, I believe. 

8548. How did they happen to come on Phillips’s 
list? — I cannot say, I think he called on them after I 
was there. 

8549. That is, Mr. Phillips went as an ambassador 
from the Liberal side ? — I suppose so. 

8550. There is no doubt about it ; you heard he did 
afterwards. We have it in evidence. I don’t know 
whether it is the fact or not till you tell me so, but did 
you assist in the distribution of a portion of the money ? 

—Oh, I did. 

8551. Give the names of the electors you paid, and 
the sums ? — I -will. [Produces papers], These are the 
receipts that I got for the money. 

8552. Read them out? — “Michael Rooney, £20 ; 

John Jennings, £20 ; James Devanny, £20 ; Laurence 
Burke, £20 ; Edward MTlvenny, £20 ; Stephen 
Hughes, £20 ; John Creighton, £20 ; Patrick Maclean, 

£20 ; John Gallagher, £20.” 

8553. You paid them? — I did. 

8554. How did it happen that you were selected 
either by yourself, or by any other members of what I 
may call the sub-committee, to pay these men ; tell me 
why each of those men got £20 ; had you canvassed 
them ? — No, I did not canvass any of them. 

8555. Were any of them in your own employment? 

No, I had spoken to Mick Rooney and to John 

Jennings ; I met them during the day of the election, 
and had been speaking to them about it ; and to James 
Devanny and John Gallagher who was near my own 
place. These four men I had spoken to ; the other five 
I never spoke to at all about the election. 

8556. Do you believe the first four men whom you 
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spoke to, voted from having confidence in you ? — The 
first four men I have named. 

8557. The first four men, — did they vote having 
confidence in you 1 — Well, I believe they did, but I 
held out no promise whatever to them. 

8558. But they had confidence in you, that if there 
was any money going you would get it for them ? — I 
dare say they had. 

8559. And was that the reason you put them down 
on your list! — Yes. 

8560. Then the others that you had not spoken to- — 
why did you put them down ? — Well, Chrystal paid out 
all this money for me ; and when it was known that 
the money was coming down, or about the day that it 
did come down, lie was telling me that I should not 
forget these poor men. He suggested the names of the 
other five to me, and that is how I got those names. 

8561. Do you know what claim they had beyond 
having voted? — No claim that I know, except that 
they voted. 

8562. When you and the Sergeant’s friends met, did 
you not consider .£1,483 a very large sum to spend in 
that way? — It was large. 

8563. Had the expenditure of that money, or your 
advice, anything to say to future elections — to keep- 
ing them in good humour? — Well, I don’t think it had 
as far as I believe. 

8564. You know the borough very well I am in- 
formed? — I do, pretty well. 

8565. Do you consider for example, that supposing 
those ninty-seven men had not been paid, they would 
have been inclined to go against the Sergeant at a future 
election? — Well, I don’t know. 

8566. Any number of them? — -I could not say. 

8567. Would they complain of being “ badly treated,” 
to use their own phrase ? — They did not complain to me. 

8568. Oh no; but from what you know of the 
borough, do you suppose that if these ninety-seven men 
had not been paid, at a future election they wo\dd go 
against the Sergeant ? — I don’t know that they would 
all go against the Sergeant if they were not indivi- 
dually paid ; I rather think not. Some of them might 
complain ; many of them might complain, sir. 

8569. Did you ever know of any money going in a 
similar way at previous elections? — No. 

8570. Or hear of it? — No. 

8571. Why then,, was it started for the first time, 
this time ? — It was the first time that I took any active 
part in an election. 

8572. In an election? — Yes, the first time. 

8573. Then you would not have been in the secret 
at the previous election? — No ; I had nothing in the 
world to do with the election previous to that, in the 
way of anything at all going on money matters. I 
don’t know what they were at all. 

857 4. Had you heai - d that Mr. Macdonogh paid his 
men at the previous election ? — Oh, there were general 
rumours ; we could not but hear it ; every man in 
town must have heard it I suppose. 

8575. I believe you voted for Flanagan at the last 
election ? — I did. 

8576. And were a supporter of his? — I was. 

8577. Did you know anything about these mobs that 
came to town ? — No. 

8578. You can give us no information as to who 
employed them ? — I don’t know. 

8579. Or who paid them, or whether they got drink ? 
— I don’t know at all. 

8580. You saw, I suppose, some of them intoxica- 
ted? — Indeed I think they were not so very disorderly 
as that ; of course they were intoxicated, some of them 
— but I often, I think, saw worse mobs in Sligo. 

8581. Had you anything’ to say to the distribution 
of money at an election before or since? — Never before 
or since. 

8582. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you canvass for 
Captain Flanagan ? — I accompanied him on a canvass. 

8583. Was there any reference made during that 
canvass, or during the election, to any of the money 
paid by Sergeant Armstrong 1— No. 



8584. Are you quite certain of that ? — To the 
electors. 

8585. Did any of the voters you canvassed, say any- 
thing about former sums that they had got i— No ; not 
a word. 

8586. There was no pains taken to tell them that 
they would not get money in a similar way the next 
time ? — I think it was generally understood that they 
would not get money — that they would not have it 

8587. What reason have you for that belief? — Well, 
it was thought that Captain Flanagan would not spend 
it, that he hadn’t it ; and besides that, I believe the 
people were under the impression, I think, that the 
clergy here had put there faces against anything of the 
kind. They heard at least, that they interfered and 
hoped that there would not be anything of the kind 
going on ; and it was thought because the clergy had 
something to say to it, that there was no expectation 
of any money at all. 

8588. Because it was the Church question? — Be- 
cause it was the Church question, and the clergy here 
were in favour of Captain Flanagan, and they would 
not, of course, be identified with anything of this sort, 
and the people felt in their minds and, I think, were 
saying that there would be no money at all to be had 
at this time. 

8589. Do you recollect anybody who said it?— Oh, 
I think it was generally remarked through the whole 
town. 

8590. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Are you aware of 
the bishop having expressed his disapprobation of 
money being spent amongst the electors ? — Oh, yes. 

8591. At the time Sergeant Armstrong was elected ? 
— Oh, yes, of course, he did. 

8592. Of course he did ; that was quite well known 
in the town ? — It was. 

8593. Quite well; and did others of the Catholic 
clergy also express their disapproval of any money 
being spent ? — I believe so, at all times. 

8594. At all times? — I believe so. 

8595. Then there was nothing unusual in their ex- 
pressing the same disapprobation at Captain Flanagan’s 
election ? — Well, there was nothing unusual in it, to 
be sure ; but inasmuch as they were the means of 
bringing Captain Flanagan here, it was, perhaps, more 
remarkable that they took care that nothing of the kind 
should occur. 

8596. Hadn’t Sergeant Armstrong the cordial sup- 
port of the Catholic clergy ? — He had. 

8597. Now tell me — it was amongst nine persons 
that you distributed £180? — It was. 

8598. Did you canvass any of those persons for 
Captain Flanagan ? — No, not one. 

8599. At the last election,? — Oh, I was with him on 
a canvass, but I did not canvass them particularly. 

8600. Were you with him on a canvass when he 
canvassed any of those nine persons amongst whom you 
spent that £ 180 ? — I beg pardon. 

8601. You distributed £180 amongst nine persons? 
— Yes. 

8602. And I understand you to say that, along with 
Captain Flanagan, you canvassed those same nine 
persons — isn’t that your evidence ? — Yes ; I was along 
with lrim when he met them, perhaps. I was on the 
general canvass, and he may have met those persons 
on the canvass during the time. 

8603. When they were canvassed for Captain 
Flanagan you were present ? — I may have been with 
him — I may have been present; I clon’t know it par- 
ticularly of each and every one of them ; but I think I 
was present when he canvassed some of them. 

8604. Do you remember talking to any of them 
when Captain Flanagan was not present ? — No. 

8605. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Do you recollect 
saying anything to Magrath about Sergeant Armstrong 
polling those five men ? — I never said a word of it. 

8606. You are quite sure of that ? — I am quite sure 
of it. 
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John Mag ruth recalled by order of tlie Chief Commissioner. 



8607. Repeat now what he said to you about Mr. 
Williams, as you recollect, having offered him money ? 
— Mr. Magrath, after some conversation about the 
propriety of his coming down to vote for Sergeant 
Annstrong, said there was money offering on the other 
side — that there was £80 each offered on the other 



side ; and that he would rather have half the money 
from his own side. I said to him then, “ Mr. Magrath, 
I have not come here for that purpose at all — to offer 
you money or anything of the sort ; I cannot talk to 
you of money, I am not such a fool,” or something to 
that effect. 



Sixth Day. 
October 1 1 • 

John 

Magrath. 



John Magrath 

8608. The Chief Commissioner. — Attend to me now, 
and take care of yourself. Did you hear what Mr. 
Keighvon has said 1— Yes. 

8609. On your oath, do you venture to deny it ? — 
On my oath, I had not a conversation with Mr. 
Williams, good, bad, or indifferent on the matter. 

8610. That’s not the question, sir— on your oath, 
did you tell Mr. Keighron you were offered £80, as he 
has now sworn — I suppose you know him for a great 
many years 1 — I do. No ; I did not tell him a word, 
to my knowledge and belief. 

8611. To your knowledge? — To my recollection I. 
did not tell him a word as to being offered anything. , 

S612. Do you deny what he has said? — I don’t 
deny it, but -I don’t recollect to have ever said a tiling 
of the kind. 

8613. You do not deny it?— I don’t recollect to 
have said it. 



re-examined. 

8614. Do you deny it — do you deny it on your 
oath ? — I deny to have ever said it to him that I know. 

8615. That you know? — Yes. 

8616. That you now recollect ? — I mean to my re- 
collection I never said it to him — to my knowledge. 

8617. To your knowledge? — Yes. 

8618. On your oath do you deny that you spoke to 
him about having been offered money by the Conser- 
vatives ? — I do. 

8619. You do ? — I do ; I never told it. 

8620. Do you mean the word “ Conservative ” — is 
that what you pin on ? — What we call, I suppose, the 
“ other side.” There were two parties. 

8621. On your oath, do you deny that you told him 
you were offered money by the other side ? — I do ; X 
never recollect saying a word to him about it, nor 
we had no remark that I recollect as to money. 

[Witness withdrew.] 



Magrath. 



Examination of Patrick Keighron resumed. * 



8622. Did the mob in town appear to you to 
be strangers — some of them? — Well, there were 
strangers amongst them. 

8623. About how many of the mob do you say were 

straugers ? — The only strangers I saw in town were, 
on the day Captain Flanagau came to town, a large 
number of people from the country, and they were 
men, women, and children, a large number of them. 
They did not seem to be mobs. I don’t think they 
were. . 

8624. Were they making a sort of procession f— 
They wanted to give the Captain a good reception 



coming in, and I think the people came in from the 
country for that purpose. 

8625. Were they from his own side ? — Well, I dare 
say they were from the neighbourhood of the town 
altogether — round about the town. 

8626. Some of the witnesses mentioned that they 
were county of Leitrim men ? — Well, I believe^they 
were. 

8627. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Were there more 
townsmen in the mob ? — Oh, I dare say. The people 
of the town were all out on that day, I think. 

[The witnest withdrew.] 



Patrick 

Keighron. 



Mrs. Mary M‘Dowell 

8628. The Chief Commissioner. — You are the wife 
of James M'Dowell who has been examined ? — I am, 

8629. Do you remember the M'Mullen’s coming to 
your house ? — I do. 

8630. An old man and a young man— how soon 
after they arrived did you know them to be Sligo 

voters? I knew they were Sligo men, butl didnot know 

whether they were voters or not, for I did not under- 
stand the subject, but I knew they were from Sligo 
during the week after they arrived. I did not see 
them for the next few days, for I was confined to my 
own room with sickness at the time Kavanagh brought 

th< 8631. Had you known Kavanagh? — He is a very 
old friend of my husband’s— an old acquaintance, I 
should say. 

8632. Did you believe them to be away m con- 
nexion with the election?— After I became acquainted 
with the men I understood from old M'Mullen that 
he was afraid to remain there in consequence of the 
mob. 

8633. On account of the mob ? — Yes. 

8634. And did they then tell you they were voters ? 
—They never told me anything of the land, whether 
they were voters or not. They never entered mto 
anything of the sort, so far, in conversation with me. 

8635. Do you remember your husband going away 
with the two men ? — I do. 



sworn and examined. 

8636. Did you know why he went away ? — I did 
not know why, but I knew he received an anonymous 
note with a small sum of money in it. 

8637. Nine pounds ? — About £9, I believe, to take 
them away. 

8638. Can you give the Court information as to who 
gave that £9 ? — I caniiot. I saw the man before my 
husband saw him — a small man. He inquired for 
my husband. I told him he was out. He said he 
would call again, and did twice before he was in. The 
third ti me he was in and he handed him the note, and 
went away and I never saw him since. 

8639. Mrs. M £ Dowell, you would know him if you 
saw him again ? — I dare say he would. X had so little 
to say to him that I would be afraid to venture to say 
that I would. 

8640. Your husband, a respectable man, had never 
gone away, I dare say, on such an expedition before 
with two men? — Never. 

8641. Did you know lie was bringing the msn away 
to take charge of them ? — I knew he was going away 
in company with them, but I did not know for what. 
I thought it was merely to accompany them. 

8642. You did not know he was going to stay away 
so long % — I did not, indeed. 

8643. Then you were not told. Did you know that 
the trial of the Sligo election petition was coming on 
then? — I saw it in the papers afterwards, but I was 
not aware of it at that time. 



Mrs. Mary 
M‘Dowell. 
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Sixth Day. 
October 1 1 . 

Mrs. Mary 
M‘ Dowell. 



8644. While your husband was away did Kavanagh 
call to know where he was 1 — He did. 

8646. Did you tell him'? — At first I did not know 
till I received letters from my husband saying that he 
was in Manchester, and I told Kavanagh then each 
time that he called. 

8646. How often did he call ?— I could not say ; 

but very often, because he was in the habit of passing 
my house going to his own business ; and being an old 
friend, he was 

8647. When your husbancl t went away with the two 
men did you know then that they were Sligo voters 1 
— I did not. I knew that they were Sligo men, or 
from Sligo, and that they came away from fear of the 
mob, as they represented. 

8648. Did you get no explanation from your hus- 
band or Kavanagh why your husband went away with 
the two men 1 — I did not, only that they were afraid. 
They were constantly in the shop, standing at the 
door, without any fear at all, going in and out every 
day. Perhaps out of three or four hours, during the 
time they came in, they would stand at the shop door, 
to my great annoyance. 

8649. I suppose you thought they were great nui- 
sances 1 — I did so. Sometimes they came in saying 
they had seen parties from Sligo whom they were 
afraid of, and would go upstairs to dine in the coffee 
room. 

8650. You thought these two Sligo men a great 
nuisance in your house 1 — I consider my house as 
respectable as Kavanagh’s, though he said he did not 
consider them fit men for his house. 

8651. Do you remember Kavanagh writing some- 
thing in your shop to your husband ? — He did not write 
it in my shop, but wrote a letter to my husband, and 
enclosed a note from me in it. 

8652. Wrote a letter ? — He did. 

8653. Where did he write it t — He wrote it, for he 
told me he was going to send it, and I gave him a note 
to put in. 

8654. You gave him a note from yourself to your 
husband 1 — It was put in the one envelope — his note 
and mine — because I was in the habit of writing to 
him every day ; and this was Saturday, and I had not 
time to write except only two or three words, saying 
all were well at home ; and that was enclosed in Mr. 
Kavanagh’s letter to him. 

8655. Who directed the envelope to your husband 
in which your letter went 1 — Kavanagh, as I suppose. 
I did not see the envelope directed. It was put into 
an empty envelope when I gave him the note, and he 
took it away. 

8656. He had then the letter written to your hus- 
band 1 — He told me he was going to write to him that 
day, but I did not see it. I gave him my note to en- 
close, and it was put into an empty envelope ; and it 
was also an undirected envelope. 

8657. When did you expect that your husband 
would come home and be done with these two men ? — 
I did not know when. . 

8658. You must have thought the M'Mullens like 
the old man in “ Sinbad the Sailor,” hanging on him 1 
— I was very glad when it was over. 

8659. What money altogether, Mrs. M ‘Dowell, have 
you been paid for the maintenance of these two men ? — I 
received £19 from Kavanagh, and my husband received 
£15. I took the money in small sums at different times 
— £2 at one time, and less at another, and so on till it 
amounted to £19. He gave my husband £15 on an- 
other occasion ; that, I think, was £34 altogether. 

8660. What is your claim still for the maintenance 
of those men 1 Did you lump their board and lodg- 
ing 1 — They were with me at £2 a week. 

8661. How much is due to you since ? — I could not 
be positive. I did not bring the number of weeks 
they were with me, though I have it, so that I could 
not tell you positively. 

8662. Did you ever know, during the whole of this 
time, that Major Knox had anything to say to these 
people ? — I did not ; I never knew Major Knox at all. 



8663. I mean that it was about nis election 1 — I 
knew it while I was there that Major Knox was 
putting up for the town of Sligo. 

S664. Did you know they were away on account of 
the election ? — I did not. That it was something in 
connexion with it of course I knew, but I did not 
know what the real reason was. 

8665. Did your husband tell you he would make a 
claim for his loss of time in being away 1 — We in- 
tended to claim from Kavanagh for their support, but 
we never had any conversation about his election 
until after he came home, and then he did not know 
whom to claim it from. I hold Kavanagh responsible 
to pay the whole of the money for their support, as he 
brought them to us, and guaranteed that they should 
be paid for. 

8666. Did he guarantee ? — He told us repeatedly 
that he would see us paid for their support ; that he 
must pay it himself if it was not paid in any other 
quarter. 

8667. I suppose you were rather complaining about 
these men ? — Frequently. I have frequently gone to 
ask him for money, for it was not pleasant to support 
the two men without being paid for it. 

8668. You were not anxious for those men to be in 
your house at all 1— Indeed I was not. I was very 
glad when they left it. 

8669. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Do you know Mr. 
Hignell 1 — No, unless by name. I saw him once or 
twice while I was in the Irish Times office for letters — 
for answers to advertisements. 

8670. Did he ever come to your shop while the 
M ‘Mullens were there ? — No, sir ; I don’t know him 
personally. 

8671. Had you any conversation with him in the 
Irish Times office in reference to the M ‘Mullens? — 
No ; the only time I went there was to inquire for 
letters in answer to advertisements that I put in for 
servants on my own business. 

8672. Did Kavanagh ever mention to you his 
name ? — I don’t remember his having mentioned it, as 
it was entirely on his own affair. 

8673. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you know any- 
one else connected with the Irish Times — do you 
know Captain Knox ? — No ; never saw him to my 
knowledge. 

8674. And was the only message brought by a 
stranger that of the man that brought the £9 ? — None 
but him. 

8675. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did Mr. Ka- 
vanagh tell you that other voters were up in Dublin 
under similar circumstances with the M ‘Mullens ? — 
No ; I don’t remember his telling me anything about 
that. He would not say anything to me on the subject, 
I suppose. I don’t remember it all ; but I heard the 
M ‘Mullens say there were other men in town. 

8676. You heard the M‘Mullens say that other 
men were up 1— -That other men were in town ; and 
on one occasion I saw a man speaking to the son — on 
one or two occasions at the door of my shop. He told 
me his name was Brennan. 

8677. Did he say Thomas Brennan ? — Brennan was 
the only name. 

8678. Was Brennan in your house more than once 
with these men ? — I think he was at the door two or 
three times. I told my servant if ever he came to 
inquire for them not to allow him in, as I did not 
like his face. 

8679. Why not let him in ? — Because I did not like 
his face, because I thought he had rather a villanous 
expression. 

8680. Did any other man come inquiring after 
them ? — No, sir ; no inquiry whatever. 

8681. When did you first know that this matter 
was connected with the Sligo election — with Major 
Knox, the member for Sligo ? — I was not aware of it 
at all. 

8682. You don’t remember reading in the papers, 
at the trial of the petition, that these M‘Mullens were 
inquired after ; that there was a petition tried before 
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Judge Keogh at Garrick ? — Yes ; I remember reading 
it, but I don’t remember seeing that there was an 
inquiry after them. 

8683. And that the M'Mullens were named ? — I did 
not read the whole of it, for I had not time to do so. 
I used to read portions of it, but the time I had to 
give to it was not much. 

8684. You were very much annoyed at having the 
M'Mullens in your house — had you any conversation 
with your husband about wishing to get rid of them ? 
— I frequently told him that I was very glad when 
they left, for I had more respectable people that I 
could have in my house — commercial travellers — and 
that class of persons we generally were in the habit of 
taking. 



8685. Clerks ? — English excursionists and commer- 
cial travellers from England. 

8686. When you complained of having the 
M'Mullens in your house what did your husband say 
to you ? — I don’t remember anything particular ; some- 
thing to this effect, that when they were here we must 
make the best of it ; that now that they are staying we 
must make the best of it until we get paid for them. 

8687. Did he say that he expected any large sum 
of money ? — Indeed he did not ; he never expected it. 
He expected to be paid for their support and for his 
own loss of time, which he has not. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The inquiry was then adjourned to the following 
morning. 



SEVENTH DAY. 

Tuesday, October 12, 18G9. 

The Commissioner sat at ten o’clock. 



Thomas B. Hianm sworn and examined. 



8688. The Chief Commissioner. — What position do 
you hold in the Irish Times' office? — I am general 
superintendent of the whole establishment. 

8689. How long have you been in that position ?— 
Over ten years, I think — about ten and a half, I think. 

8690. Did you send any money to Sligo for voters 
at any time ? — Never. 

8691. Yes, you did. Mr. Greer (the Secretary), 
hand me that docket you have ? — I remember sending 
some money to a man named Rooney. 

8692. He is a voter, you know ? — I didn’t know 
whether he was or not when I sent him the money. 

8693. That is the first thing I am going to inquire 
about ? — I did send that money, but it’s a long time 

°8694. We have here the day, the date, and your 
signature to the docket? — Yes. 

"8695. The date is the 12th February, 1868. Is that 
your handwriting — (Docket handed to witness) ? — Yes, 
that’s my handwriting. 

8696. And is for £12 ? — Yes. 

8697. You see it is not so long ago after all ? — It’s 
nearly two years ago. 

8698. Who told you to send that money to Rooney ? 

. — I can’t say. I think it was Major Knox. 

8699. When you say you think, have you the least 
doubt that it- was he told you to send the money ? — I 
don’t think I have. 

8700. What did Major Knox say to you when he 
told you to send it ? — I am sure I couldn’t tell you. 
He told me to send it, and I sent a bank order. 

8701. Just try and recollect what he said to you? 
— I couldn’t. I did send it from whatever he said to me. 
It’s so long ago I can’t recollect what he said exactly, 
and I never paid attention to it since. 

8702. I suppose you hardly remembered it when I 
asked you about it? — I didn’t until I was told of it. 

8703. Do you know the M'Mullens ?— I do now. 

8704. You’ll never forget them, I suppose? — I 
wouldn’t know one of them if I met them in the street. 

8705. Did you give them any money? — His son, 
the younger M'Mullen— I don’t know whether he is 
his son or not. I gave him £2 to bring him down to 
Sligo. 

8706. What made you give him £2 ? — I had a letter 
sent up to me by a lady in Sligo, asking me if I knew 
where M'Mullen was, and if I did to send him to Sligo 
at once, as this man’s -wife was dying and he would 
hardly see her alive. She subsequently died. 

8707. Who was the lady that wrote to you ? — Mrs. 

J 8708. Is. that Mrs. John Lyons?— I am not sure. 

8709. What did she say in the letter? — She said 
that this man’s wife wasn’t expected to live many 
hours, and that it would be a charity to send him 
down. I did know where he was at the time, and I 
s 



gave him the £2 to come down to Sligo. I did it 
entirely on my own responsibility. I afterwards told 
Major Knox of what I did, and he approved of it. 

8710. You knew where the M'Mullens were at the 
time ? — I did. 

8711. I suppose you know it casualjy, by accident ? 
— Yes, I knew it from the person with whom they 
were stopping. 

8712. Who was that person? — AmaunamedM'Dowell. 

8713. Was that the first you heard of whei'e they 
were stopping ? — The first I heard of where they lived. 

8714. Was M'Dowell the first that told you of their 
being in Dublin ? — Yes. 

8715. Was it not Kavanagh that first told you? — 
I think it was. He told me that two men went to 
him for a lodging. That was shortly after the election. 

8716. Mr. Hignell, recollect that you are in rather 
a serious position about this abduction of voters. I 
now tell you that if you tell the whole truth about the 
matter you will get a certificate from us, absolving 
you from all the consequences ; but if you do not, it 
will be our duty to withhold the certificate, and give 
orders to the Attorney-General to issue a prosecution 
— so now you had better begin and tell us all about 
them ? — I know nothing more about them. Kavanagh 
was the first that told me they were in Dublin. 1 
knew nothing of them before that. 

8717. Did you read Kavanagh’s evidence — the 
evidence he gave here ? — Yes. I saw it in the papers. 

8718. Do you know how he mentioned your name ? 
—Yes. 

8719. Is what he said about you true? — It is. 

8720. Is it true that you told them to be brought 
to Clitheroe? — He came and asked me about it. I gave 
no directions to them to go there. I was asked if I 
knew any persons in England outside Manchester. I 
said I knew a person in Clitheroe. I was then asked 
if I could give the address of the person, and I said I 
could, and I gave it. That’s all I know about it. 

8721. Was it by accident he came and asked you 
for the address ? — It was. When he came he asked 
me for it, and I gave it. 

8722. Why give him the address? — Because he 
asked me for it, and I knew persons there. I knew 
the Messrs. Mitchell and Sons, paper manufacturers. 

8723. How many other people do you know? — Is 
it in Lancashire ? 

8724. Yes? — I know the Messrs. Mitchell. 

8725. Was that the address you gave Kavanagh ? — 
Yes. 

8726. Why did you give Kavanagh Messrs. Mit- 
chell’s address ? — Because he asked me for the address 
of some person I knew there. 

8727. For what did he want it? — To remove to it. 

8728. Were you at Carrick during the trial of the 
election petition ? — I was. 

2 A 



SlXTB DAT. 
October 11. 

Mrs. Mary 
M'Dowell. 



Seventh Dat. 
October 12. 

Thomas B. 
Hignell. 
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Seventh Dat. 8729. Were you examined there? — No; they 
, o called my name, but did not examine me. 

_L ' 8730. Did you tell Mr. Lawder that the M'Mullens 

Thomas B. were at Clitheroe ? — I didn’t; he never spoke to me 
Hignell. about it. 

8731. Did you know at the time of the trial that 
they were in England? — I did. 

8732. When did you tell Major Knox that they 
were there ? — I didn’t tell him until after the election 
petition was over. 

8733. How many days were you at Carrick? — I 
went down the first day, and remained until it was 
finished — I suppose I was there four or five days. 

8734. Did you tell anyone in Mr. Lawder’s office 
where the M‘ Mullens were ? — I never was in his office 
in my life. 

8735. Did you tell any of his managers or assistants 
of it? — No. 

8736. Did you ever send money to M‘Dowell? — 
Never. 

8737. Or to Kavanagh? — Never. Although my 
name has been mentioned so often during the progress 
of this inquiry, I never had anything to do with the 
election at all. 

8738. Did you send £9 to M'Dowell ? — Never. 

8739. Do you know who sent it ? — I do not. 

8740. Did you pay M'Dowell any money? — I did 
not. Never. 

8741. When you paid £2 to M'Mullen to go and 
see his wife, did you make an entry of the payment in 
any book ? — I did not. 

8742. Had you kept any book of election expenses ? 
— None whatever - , nor did I require to do so; and I 
made that payment entirely on my own responsibility, 
knowing that Major Knox would approve of it when 
told, and I would have done it under any circum- 
stances out of my own pocket. I never laid out six- 
pence on the election. I had nothing whatever to do 
■with money matters. 

8743. How long were yorr down here about the 
election ? — I came down two or three days before the 
nomination, and I went away the day after the de- 
claration of the poll. 

8744. Did you come down to Sligo after that? — I 
did not, until about a month or two ago. 

8745. When you then came down, was it to get up 
evidence for this trial ? — It was not. 

8746. Was your visit connected with election pur- 
poses ? — It was. 

8747. - Where did you reside when you came down ? 
— I didn’t reside anywhere until I went to Major 
Knox. 

8748. How did you find out M'Mullen to give him 
the £2 ? — I am not sure how I found him out, or who 
went with it. I think it was Tom Brennan. 

8749. When you say you think, you mean you are 
certain of it? — Well, I am almost certain of it ; but I 
couldn’t positively say it was. 

8750. When did you last see Brennan? — I think 
about three weeks or a month ago. 

8751. Where is he now? — I can’t tell you where 
he is. 

8752. Where did you see him? — I saw him in 
Dublin. 

8753. Has he been occasionally with you at the 
Irish Times office since the election ? — I didn’t see him 
on business. 

8754. What do you mean by saying you did not see 
him on business ?— I don’t think he is doing business 
anywhere. He is walking about the town. 

8755. Idle? — Yes. I think he is idle. 

8756. Did Brennan ever get any money from you ? 
— Never. 

8757. Did you know of any other voters who were 
away, like the M'Mullens ? — I didn’t. 

8758. Did you see the M'Mullens while you were 
in Sligo? — I didn’t. I thought the M'Mullens were 
in town at they election, and that they voted for Major 
Knox. I was told they did. 

8759. If you thought so, why did you suppose they 



left Sligo ? — I supposed they left Sligo on account of 
mob violence. 

87 60. Do you know William Hughes? — I know him. 

8761. Is he employed in the Irish Times office? — 
He is employed occasionally. 

8762. In what capacity ? — As legal canvasser. He 
is only partly engaged on that ; he is, I believe, in 
some other business also in Dame-street. 

8763. Did Captain Ethelred Knox give you any 
money for the election? — Never. 

8764. You know Captain Ethelred Knox ? — I do. 

8765. What was your business precisely at the 
election ? — I came down to assist Major Knox in 
everything he might want me to do. I wrote some 
letters and sent telegrams for him. 

8766. Major Knox graphically expressed it when 
he said “ Mr. Hignell was my man?” — In doing that, 
nothing more. 

8767. Were you in Sligo at any time before the 
election ? — I was in Sligo several times before. 

87 68. Had you paid any money to Kavanagh ? — I 
did not. He never asked me for money in reference 
to the election. 

8769. Do you know of any voters being in Hughes’s 
in Queen-street ? — I heard that a man named Hen- 
derson or Harrison was there. 

8770. Who told you of it?— Hughes told me of it. 
He said he had had the man there for two or three 
days. He then went back to Sligo. 

8771. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you say Hen- 
derson ? — Harrison I think was the name. 

8772. The Chief Commissioner. — Used Brennan be 
much in the Irish Times office? — He used not. He 
came there occasionally. 

8773. When he came there, whom did he see? — 
Nobody in particular. 

8774. Did you speak to him when he came to the 
office ?— I did. 

8775. Did anyone else in the office speak to him 
when he came there ? — I can’t say. 

8776. I suppose he was well known to the men in 
the office ? — He was, I should say. 

8777. You would not have an idea as to whether he 
talked to the men in the office or not? — -No. 

8778. Did you see him very often? — I didn’t. 

8779. Did he ever ask you for any money? — He 
never did. 

8780. Did you assist in making up the election 
account? — Never. I never saw a line or a figure 
of it. 

8781. You had little to do with the election, then? 
— I declare I never had anything with it, or with 
anyone connected with it. 

8782. What were you doing while you were in 
Sligo ? — -I was doing almost nothing. 

8783. You walked about doing nothing ? — I walked 
about doing very little. 

8784. Do you know a man named Fallon, a horse 
trainer ? — I often saw him. 

8785. Did you know him to be a voter 1 — I didn’t 
know he was a voter until he had voted. 

8786. How did you know he was a voter then? — I 
knew he was by looking at the list. 

8787. How did you see the list ? how did you get 
to look at it ? — I saw it somewhere. 

8788. Are you sure he voted? — I am not sure 
whether he voted or not. 

8789. Had you a list of the electors of the borough ? 
— I hadn’t at the time of the election. 

8790. When was it you saw a list of the electors ? 
—I think it was at the time of the petition. 

8791. Did you know before lie voted that he was a 
voter? — Never. 

8792. Were you charged by those conducting the 
petition with having bribed anyone? — I never was 
told by anyone that I was. 

8793. Were you examined at the trial of the 
petition? — I wasn’t. I was in com-t, but I was never 
called. 

8794. When you gave the name of Mitchell and 
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Sons to Kavanagh, did you yourself write to Messrs. 
Mitchell ? — I did. 

8795. "What did you write ? — I only wrote to say 
that if two men called on him, he would have the 
goodness to direct them where they would get lodgings, 
or remain comfortably while in Clitheroe. Nothing 
more. 

8796. You did not mention the purpose of tlieh- 
going to Clitheroe, or say that they wex-e Sligo voters, 
and that they were engaged in a conspii-acy to defeat 
j ustice 1 — N o. N otliing more. 

8797. Did you write any similar lettei-s about Sligo 
voters or witnesses to anyone besides Mr. Mitchell ? — 
Not a word. 

8798. Did you telegraph to anyone about them 1 ? — No. 

8799. Did you know of any other persons besides 
Mr. Mitchell, M'Dowell, and Mr. Hughes, who had 
living with them any of the voters ? — No. 

8800. Or that you heard of ? — No. 

8801. Did you know that Mr. Stokes was engaged 
in the business of trying to get votei-s away? — I didn’t. 

8802. Have you any list, or did you see any list of 
the voters who went away? — Nevei-. 

8803. Mi-. Commissioner Byrne. — Do you know a 
man named Getliins ? — I do. 

8804. Were you aware of his being in Dublin while 
the M ‘Mullens were there? — I didn't know he was in 
Dublin until after the election. 

8805. Was he there when the M'Mullens were in 
Dublin ? — I think he must have been. I should say 
I never saw them there. 

8806. Was Gethins in Dublin during the election ? 
— No. Gethins was in Sligo during the election. I 
saw him myself. 

8807. Did he vote! — He didn’t vote ; he was one 
of those who were afraid to vote after Captain King 
was shot, and wouldn’t go to vote. After the election 
I saw him in Dublin. 

8808. What business had he in Dublin after the 
election ; what brought him there ? — I heard that his 
house was wrecked, and his things taken away, and 
everything belonging to him thrown into the street. 
He was afraid of the mob to remain here. 

8809. Did you see him at the Irish Times office ? — 
I didn’t. 

8810. Where did you see him in Dublin ? — I think 
I met him in the street. 

8811. Were you aware of his making any applica- 
tion for money to Major Knox ?— T wasn’t. I hadn’t 
the least idea of it. 

8812. Do you know of his having got any from 
him ? — No ; I don’t think he ever applied for it. 

8813. Do you know a man named Clancy ? — I know 
two men named Clancy down here — father and son. 

8814. Do you know Charles Clancy ? — I know 
Clancy the barber. 

8815. Did you ever see him in Dublin? — Never. 

8816. Were you aware of his being there ? — I 

8817. Did he vote at the last election? — I don’t 
think either of them voted — neither father nor son. I 
can’t positively say, but I don’t think they did. I 
now remember that the elder Clancy voted for Major 
Knox. The other didn’t vote at either side. 

8818. Do you know anything, or have you heard 
anything — you are here to give us all the information 
you can — do you know anything of Charles Clancy, as 
to his voting or abstaining from voting ? — I do not. 

8819. When did you first see the list of voters? — 
Do you mean of the men who voted ? 

8820. When did you first see any list, either of 
those who actually voted, or of those who were entitled 
to vote ? — I never saw a list before the election. 

8821. Were you in Sligo previous to the election ? 
—I was. 

8822. Are you sure you didn’t see a list of the 
electors while you were here previous to the election ? 
— I am. I had nothing to do with the list. I had 
no interest in the election that I should see the list, 
and I never had anything to do with it. 

s 
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8823. Did it ever occur to you to look over the 
list while you were here ? — Never. 

8824. Do you swear you never saw that list until 
after the election ? — I do. I had no means of getting 
it before the election. 

8825. Will you try and recollect everything Major 
Knox may have said to you when he directed you to 
send the money to Rooney, and all that occurred on 
that occasion ? — Nothing did occur but what I told you. 

8826. Did Major Knox make any observation at 
all in reference to your sending it ? — No. 

8827. Do you mean to say that the Major only 
instructed you to send down the cheque, and said 
nothing more ? — That’s all. 

8828. Did he tell any of his reasons for giving you 
your instructions then ? — He didn’t tell me any of his 
reasons. 

8829. Do you know Rooney ? — I never saw him in 
my life. I wouldn’t know him if I saw him now. 

8830. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you send the 
cheque in a blank envelope — it was stated here that it 
was enclosed in a blank envelope ? — I am not sure 
about that—- very likely it was. 

8831. Try and recollect? — I can’t. I never paid 
attention to it. 

8832. Is it a usual thing for you to send a bank 
order without its being accompanied with a letter of 
some sort ?— That’s the only one I ever sent. I have 
nothing whatever to do with money matters at all in 
the office. I am not in the habit of sending money. 
I have my own work to do. 

8833. When Major Knox asked you to send the 
bank order to Rooney did not he give you any further 
instructions than merely to send it on ? Did he not 
say something, or assign a reason why you should send 
the money ? — He didn’t. He merely asked me to send 
it, and I did so. 

8834. Did not he give you any reason for applying 
to you to send it ? You are not the cashier ; and I sup- 
pose money orders are sent from time to time from the 
office in the way of business, and I suppose there is 
a person who sends them regularly ? — There is. 

8835. Do you recollect is there nothing that occur- 
red that would enable you to give any explanation 
why you were asked to do such an unusual thing? — 
He gave me no instructions. He merely asked me to 
send the money, and I did so. 

8836. Shortly after you came from the election you 
said that Kavanagh came and told you that two voters 
were stopping with him? — Yes, some days after I 
came from the election. 

8837. Where was it that the interview between you 
and Kavanagh took place ? — I met him in the street, 
which I often do. 

8838. What did he say to you ? — He told me that 
two men came to him from Sligo for a lodging. 

8839. Try and recollect the exact words Kavanagh 
made use of on that occasion? — I couldn’t recollect 
any more than what I told you. 

8840. Repeat it ? — He told me that two men from 
Sligo went to him for a lodging. 

8841. Did he say they were Sligo men? — I don’t 
recollect that he did. He said two men called on him. 

S842. From Sligo ?— ' Yes. 

8843. Well, what more ? — But he said as they were 
not a class of men that would suit him he took them 
to a friend’s. 

8844. Did he tell you anything more ? — He told me 
that there was some lord stopping at his house at the 
time. 

8845. Did he tell you that he had got no place for 
them ? — He did. 

8846. Did he mention M'Dowell’s name ? — He did. 

8847. Do you know M'Dowell ? — I do now. 

8848. Did you not know him at the time of the 
election ? — I never knew or spoke to him until two or 
three months ago. 

8849. You didn’t know him at the time Kavanagh 
spoke to him about these two men being in Dublin ? — 
I didn’t. 

2 A 2 
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8850. Did you mention tlie man’s name? — No, I 
didn’t. 

8851. Did he? — He did not. 

8852. Did not you believe at the time that these 
men were persons who had left Sligo on account of 
the election — to avoid voting at it ? — I did not form 
any opinion of them. I thought they might be some 
of those men whose houses were wrecked, and had to 
leave Sligo for having voted at the election. I didn’t 
interfere further in the matter. 

8853. Did you take no trouble about them? — -No. 

I didn’t make myself responsible for any of these men. 

8854. You took care not to make yourself respon- 
sible for them ; but did you believe that they were 
persons who left Sligo in consequence of election busi- 
ness ? — Yes. 

8855. What was the next time Kavanagh saw you 
with regard to these men ? — Very likely I saw him the 
next day, or perhaps the same day. I very often see 
him in the street. 

8856. Did he then speak to you about these men ? 
—I can’t recollect. 

8857. When. next did he see you? — A considerable 
time after ; a couple of months. 

8858. Had he any interview with you with regard 
to these men before he spoke to you about giving him 
the address in Clitheroe ?— Never. 

8859. It was the second time that their name was 
mentioned ? — Yes. 

8860. Can you fix the time of the conversation be- 
tween Kavanagh and you ? — I can’t. 

8861. Did he then tell you that the M ‘Mullens 
had gone to England ?— He told me that they were 
in England. 

8862. Had you any idea previously that they were 
in England ? — I had not. 

8863. Or that there was any intention to take them 
to England ? — None whatever. 

8864. Had he not asked you for the address of 
somebody in Clitheroe? — Not Clitheroe in particular, 
but for the address of some person anywhere from 
Manchester’. 

8865. Did he give any reason for the necessity of 
their living away from Manchester ? — He did not. 

8866. And you did not ask him ? — I didn’t. 

8867. That conversation must have been imme- 
diately or very shortly before the election petition ? — 
I expect it was. 

8868. Can you now fix the date of it ? — I can’t fix 
any date or the week. 

8869. Did not you then form the opinion in your 
own mind that the M'Mullens were in England to 
avoid the election petition ? — I didn’t. 

8870. Did not you believe that they were there for 
that purpose ? — I didn't. 

8871. Did you form any opinion as to why they 
were in England ? — Not the slightest. 

8872. That is very strange ?— Strange as it may ap- 
pear I formed no opinion of it. I had nothing to do 
with it. 

8873. Then all you did was, as you stated, to give 
the address of Mr. Mitchell ? — That’s all. 

8874. You were at the trial of the election petition 
at Cashel ? — I was. 

8875. Were you summoned as a witness ? — I was, 
but they didn’t call me. I was constantly in coux-t 
during the trial. 

8876. Did they know you were there ? — They did. 
I was pointed out to Judge Keogh by oixe of the wit- 
nesses. 

8877. Were you in coux-t constantly dux-ing the trial ? 
—I was. 

8878. .And you heard the M'Mullens’ name men- 
tioned several times during it? — Yes. 

8879. As persons who were spirited away? — Not 
spirited away, but as driven away, axxd forced to leave 
BILgo. I heard them nxexxtioned as supporters of Major 
Knox. 

8880. Yoxx did not hear they were spirited away ? — 
No ; I heard that they had to leave Sligo. 



8881 . Did you hear of the evidence that was givexx 
before the judge, that Mr. Stokes had ordered a car for 
them to be taken away ? — I did. 

8882. Did you hear Judge Keogh’s chax-ge ? — I did. 

8883. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did youhear J udge 
Keogh’s jixdgment on the petition — were yoxx in court 
during it ? — I was there oixly for a part of it. 

8884. What part was it you heax-d ? — The latter part 
of it, I think it was. I forget which pax-t it was. 

8885. Were you in court when Judge Keogh began 
his charge ? — I was not. I heard the M'Mullens’ name 
mentioned by the jxxdge iix his judgment. 

8886. Did not you know that there was inquiry 
made about them at the time ? — I didn’t. 

8887. Yoxx did not know that the M'Mullens’ were 
wanted for the purpose of the petitioix ? — I didn’t. 

8888. Do you swear that ? — No; I didn’t know it. 

8889. Did you tell anybody duiing the progress of 
the trial of the petition that you knew where the 
M'Mullens’ were ? — I didn’t. 

8890. How soon after the trial did you tell Major 
Knox where' the M'Mullens were? — I am xxot sxu-e 
how long after it was. 

8891. And how long was it ? — It may be a day or 
two. 

8892. Did you tell Major Knox during the trial of 
the petition that the M'Mullens were in England ? — I 
didn’t. 

8893. Do you think it was a natural thing to wait 
until everything was over’, before you told him that 
they were in England ? — I do. 

8894. It was not to keep as a secret where they 
were sent to ? — No, it wasn’t. 

8895. The Chief Commissioner. — Were you present 
when the leading counsel for Major Knox — when Mr. 
Macdonogh told Major Knox axxd Mr. Lauder that all 
the persons whose names were meixtioned should be 
procured and produced as witnesses ? — I did not. I 
heax-d him state that he advised Major Knox to bring 
forwax-d everyone who could threw axxy light on the 
matter. Brennan was brought forward in conseqxxeixce. 

8896. Did you hear that it was publicly stated ixx 
court? — Yes. 

8897. Did you hear that it was stated both privately 
and publicly i — I did. 

8898. When you heard that, why did not you tell 
where the M'Mullens were ? — I didn’t know whether 
they were wanted or not. 

8899. Did you hear Mr. Stokes examined — were you 
in court when he was giving his evidence ? — I was only 
a short time ixx court when he was giving his evidence. 

8900. Do you know what he swore ? — I doxx’t know. 

8901. Mr. Stokes was examined and cress-examined 
about where the M'Mullens wex-e, you know ? — I was 
out of coux-t at the time, axxd I didn’t know what he 
swore. 

8902. Do you kixow that he swox-e that he did not 
know whex-e the M'Mullens were ? — I don’t. 

8903. Do you know a voter named James Devanny ? 
— I think I do. 

8904. Did you see him in Dublin ? — I saw him in 
Dublin. 

8905. Did he call on you at the Irish Times office ? 
— He didn’t. 

8906. "Where did you see him ? — I saw him some- 
where ixx the street. 

8907. Did not you know he was in Dublin ? — I did. 

8908. When did he come up to Dublin ? — He came 
up after the election. I know he was here at the 
election. 

8909. How long was he in Dubliix ? — I couldn’t say. 

8910. Do you know whex-e he was staying ixx Dub- 
lin ? — I don’t. 

8911. Did you ever hear where he was staying? — 
No. 

8912. When you met him, as you say, in the street 
in Dublin, what did he speak to you about ? — I don’t 
kixow. 

8913. Your mind appax-ently is altogether a blank 
about the election ? — No ; I had no information about it. 
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8914. Did any voter ask you about money 1 — No. 

8915. Or give you any hint about it 1 — No. 

8916. Were you ever in Mr. Stokes’s house ? — I was 
only once in Mr. Stokes’s, when I met him with a friend 
standing at the door. 

8917. A friend of the cause, I suppose. Did you 
see any other voter in Dublin ? — I saw a man named 
M ‘Morrow. 

8918 What conversation had you with M ‘Morrow 1 
I had only a passing conversation of the day. 

8919. Where did he call on you ? — He didn’t call on 
me ; .1 met him in the street. 

8920. How often did you meet him — when did you 
meet him ? — I met him hundreds of times. He was 
always walking up and down Sackville-street, between 
the pillar and Carlisle-bridge. 

8921. Did any of these men, when they were in 
Dublin, ever get refreshments in the Irish Times 
office ?— Never. There’s no way of getting it up in 
the Irish Times office. 

8922. But you could send out for it ? — We didn’t. 

8923. What was M'Morrow doing, walking up and 
down Sackville street ? — I see him doing nothing. 

8924. What made him leave Sligo ? — I heard he was 
in Dublin ; that he had to leave or nan away from 
Sligo; that his house was wrecked and Ms things 
taken away. 

8925. Did you hear about Captain Knox sendmg 
money to Sligo ? — Never. 



8926. Did you hear that he sent any money for the Seventh Dat. 

election ? — Never. OotofeTlS. 

8927. Who did you suppose was to pay for all these — - 

things for the M ‘Mullens ? — They will have to pay for Thomas B. 
them themselves, I suppose. lgne 

8928. Do you think Major Knox will pay for them ? 

— I don’t think he will ; he never made an engage- 
ment to do so. The only chance M'Dowell has of 
getting his money is to look to the M'Mullens for it. 

8929. Are you serious in saying that — do you be- 
lieve it ? — I am quite serious. 

8930. Do you think he will get paid by the 
M'Mullens ? — That’s for him to look to. 

8931. Mi - . Commissioner Bruce. — Have you got the 
letter Mrs. Lyons sent you ? — I haven’t. 

8932. The Chief Commissioner. — You met her 
during the election, I suppose ? — Never ; she only wrote 
to me. 

8933. Did you ever see or speak to her 1 — Never. 

8934. A lady you never saw or spoke to— why did 
she write to you ? — I don’t know ; the man’s wife was 
a servant of Mrs. Lyons. 

8935. And she did die % — Yes. 

8936. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — What did she 
write to you of, do you know 1 — She wrote to say that 
if I knew where M'Mullen was to send Mm down, 
that he would hai-dly find his wife alive. I gave him 
the money, and Major Knox gave it to me afterwards. 
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8937. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you know 
these two M'Mullens ? — I do. 

8938. You see we now know that you got a car for 
them to go away ? — I did. 

8939. What conversation had you with them pre- 

viously? — I met M'Mullen, the old man, one day in 
the street. I got an intimation that he wanted to speak 
to me. T 

8940. From whom did you get the intimation ?— i 
couldn’t say from whom I got it. 

8941. Who were giving you the word about these 
men 1 — As well as my memory serves me it was his 
daughter-in-law. 

8942. Is she dead or alive ?— She is dead. 

8943. What did she tell you ? — She said the old 

man was anxious to speak to me. I met the old man 
one day in the street. I said I heard he wanted to 
speak to me. He said, “ I do, but don’t let the people 
see you speaking to me. I will call on you in the 
evening.” . 

8944. Did he pall on you in the evening ?— He did. 

8945. What did he say to you when he called ? — 
He said he and his son wished to go away, but they 
hadn’t the means of going. I said I would get a car 
to meet them and take them as far as Bundoran, and 
they might then go to Dublin. 

8946. Did you give them any money ? — Not exactly 
to them, but to the woman that's dead. 

8947. How much did you give her 1 — I gave her 
£2 — that is, £1 for herself and £1 for her husband. 

8948. What did you give that money for?— I gave 
it as a loan. 

8949. You swore at Carrick that you gave them no 
money ? — I did. 

8950. Why did you say at Carrick that you gave 
them no money ? — I must say I was greatly disap- 
pointed with my evidence I gave at Carrick. I didn t 
know it until afterwards. 

8951. What do you mean by that?— Every charge 
that was made against me was fairly answered by a 
brief which I prepared, and which Mr. Macdonogh 
got. Mr. Macdonogh said, I understood that the 
brief should not be shown, and that Mr. Stokes should 
stand on his own responsibility. I didn’t know what 
position I was in until Mr. Macdonogh had addressed the 



Judge, and said he had nothing at all to do with me. 

I never felt being in such a position before. I was 
cross-examined by Mr. Palles and by the Judge. I 
was terribly confused and agitated, and couldn’t 
account for it. 

8952. Do you admit that you gave an untrue 
answer to the Judge ? — Well, under the circumstances 
I did. 

8953. Well, Mr. Stokes, I now tell you and repeat 
the caution that the Judge gave you at the trial. The 
Judge refused you a certificate. We have now exactly 
the same power to refuse it which he had. If yon tell 
the truth frankly and honestly we will give you a 
certificate absolving you from all consequences? — 
That’s what brought me here. 

9954. Yeiy well, you have now an opportunity of 
clearing your character in your own town, so tell all 
you know. You need not tell me that you didn’t 
promise the M'Mullens’ people the £2 ? — There was 
an aiTangement or understanding with the woman that 
is dead. 

8955. That they were to get £50 apiece ? — Exactly. 

8956. When did you make that arrangement with 
hex - — take your time and tell all about it — you 
certainly did place yourself in a very awkward position 
in Carrick. You have now an opportimity in your 
town of discharging yourself from anything that tended 
to injui - e your character ? — I think it was the evening 
she called on me and told me that the old man wanted 
to speak to me. 

8957. The arrangement was that they were to get 
£50 a piece? — Yes. 

8958. How did you know Kavanagh that you sent 
the M'Mullens to him ? — I never knew him, I didn’t 
know him or whei - e he lived. 

8959. And how did you write that address for them, 
how did you get it? — I never got it. I never gave it 
to them. 

8960. Who gave it to them, how did they get it? 
— I don’t know. I know I didn’t give it to them. It 
was Mr. Hignell gave it to them as far as my memory 
serves me. 

8961. Was it Mi - . Hignell then that wi - ote out the 
address of Kavanagh for them ? — I believe it was as far 
as my memoiy serves me, but I can’t be positive. 
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8962. I 'will tell you, Mr. Stokes, how the matter 
stands — it was mentioned at Carrick that it was you 
wrote Kavanagh’s address ? — I never wrote it. 

8963. You never wrote it? — Never. 

8964. What circumstances led you to infer that it 
was Mr. Hignell wrote the address — did you see 
him about these men ? — He was in my house at the 
time. 

8965. Did you tell him that the M'Mullens were to 
be “ got at ” — they use some such expression at elec- 
tions ? — I did. 

8966. What phrase exactly did you use when 
speaking to Mr. Hignell — did you tell him that the 
M'Mullens came? — Yes, something to that effect, I 
can’t tell the words I used, exactly. 

8967. Did Mr. Hignell see the M'Mullens then?— I 
can’t say positively that he saw them. There was very 
little difference between us at the time — he was quite 
near me. 

8968. And you say he wrote the address ? — He did, 
I think. 

8969. Where did he write it? — In my office. He 
wrote the direction there. 

[Mr - . Hignell was here recalled]. 

8970. The Chief Commissioner. — In consequence of 
Mr. Stokes’s evidence, Mr. Hignell, I directed you to 
be sent for ; you had better hear it now. (To Mr. 
Stokes.) You have told us now, Mr Stokes, in a very 
frank manner about the commencement of the arrange- 
ment with the M'Mullens, and you stated that you 
made a brief, which I assume was a note of your - 
evidence? — It was it. It was a brief of rebutting 
evidence put in the form of a brief. 

8971. You must tell the Court what was in what 
you call a brief? — It was an answer to each of the 
charges made against me — how the M'Mullens came to 
me, how they asked me about going away, and what 
I did. 

8972. Do you mean to say that in that brief you 
had the evidence you intended to give ? — Yes. 

8973. Was it the truth? — Solemnly the truth to 
every, charge against me. 

8974. You had down in the brief the evidence you 
now gave — that the promise to the M'Mullens was 
that they were to get two £50 1 — It was, and it was I 
intended to give. 

8975. It was the truth as you now told it?— It 

8976. Who wrote the brief? — I wrote it. 

8977. And it was the truth, you swear? — It was. 
The leading counsel for Major Knox told me I should 
rest on my own responsibility, and I am inclined to 
think that it was through a nasty feeling of spite that 
he insisted on it. From the evidence of Mr. Mac- 
donogh the other day, from the maimer he pointed to 
me- — I was not present when he gave his evidence — I 
am sure he was influenced by a feeling of spite towards 
me. I would ask anyone to read the evidence of Mr. 
Macdonogh and Mr. Sedley, and he would see how they 
contradicted themselves. 

8978. Now, begin and tell us all you know — first, 
as regards the M'Mullens and the other cases of bribery 
you were charged with ; and then tell us what you 
wrote down as your evidence in the brief, if the truth ? 
— You impose a terrible job on me ; if you would kindly 
lead me to it I will do so. 

8979. Very well, I will. First, you got a car for 
the M'Mullens to go away ? — I did. 

8980. You gave £2 in the manner you described ? 
—I did. 

S981. You made a bargain that they were to get 
£50 a piece ? — I did. 

8982. Did you tell Mr. Hignell that you made the 
bargain for the £50 ? — I couldn’t say I did. I.believe 
I told him that it was arranged that they were to go 
away. 

8983. Did he, then, write Kavanagh’s address ? — I 
think he did. 



8984. Which of you handed the address of Kavanagh 
to the M'Mullens ? — It wasn’t I. I am not right sharp 
who handed it to them. I believe it was Mr. Hignell 
handed it, but I am not certain. I did not write the 
address, nor do I know Kavanagh nor the street he 
lives in. 

8985. Do you remember any other voter you were 
charged with having bribed ? — Yes. 

8986. Who was it ? — I was charged -with having 
bribed Charley Tighe — that is, with treating him. 

8987. What occurred between you and him ? — He 
sent two messengers for me. I called at the yard 
where he worked, and he said he was going to Liver- 
pool. He said, “ If you give me a consideration I will 
stay away from the election.” 

8988. What did you say to that ? — I said I had no 
money to give him. He said, “ There’s something 
going.” I then drew some strokes, and asked him to 
count them. I stopped at the thirty-fifth stroke, and 
asked him if that would do. He said it would. 

8989. How much was the figure ? — Thirty or thirty- 
five. He then went away to consult his son, and 
came back saying that his son would not allow him to 
take it. We parted. I said, “You are perfectly right 
and I expressed a hope that we would not be worse 
friends. I was standing at my own door that night ; 
he came up with a crowd ; he came over to where I 
was, and put his shoulder to the door. A flash just 
crossed my mind that there was something in his coming 
to me again the same day. I asked him did he want 
to speak to me. He saicl yes. I said, “ Don’t speak 
here ; come into the parlour.” Mrs. Stokes was in the 
parlour at the time, but she went out as we entered. 
I asked him, “ What is it you want to say to me?” 
He said, “What we were speaking of to-day. It 
was all humbug about the strokes. I want to know 
how much money you will give me if I remain away 
until after the election ?” “You are greatly mistaken 
if you think I will give you £1 to stay away from 
voting ; but,” I said, “ if you go away we will be very 
much obliged to you.” “ If that be the way,” said he, 
“ good night,” and we never sjioke on the subject 
again. 

8990. How much were you prepared to give him 
when he went away? — I believe he’d get £30 or £35. 

8991. What reason had you for supposing he’d get 
£35 ? — I believe he’d get it. 

8992. Tell me why you were selected for this de- 
partment ? — I think the money would have been put in 
my way. 

8993. I haven’t the slightest doubt how it was to 
be managed ; but I want you to tell us all about it and 
make a clean breast of it. How did you expect to get 
the money? — I thought it should come by some means 
or other from Major Knox or the family. 

8994. How did you get the hard word about it? — 
Through Captain Ethelred Knox. 

8995. Had you any conversation with CaptainKnox 
on the subject? — I had. 

8996. Tell, now, about this ; when had you the con- 
versation with Captain Knox ? Did you speak several 
times with him on the subject ? — Yes. 

8997. Was it in your own house? — Sometimes in 
my house, and sometimes in the street. 

8998. Did you speak to no one but Captain Knox 
on the subject?- — Generally speaking, I spoke to him. 

8999. How much was mentioned in your conversa- 
tions with Captain Knox, as necessary ? — Well, I re- 
ported progress from day to day as I went on ; I re- 
ported to him what each one was to get according as 
I succeeded in securing him. 

9000. How much did you consider necessary your- 
self? — According as I succeeded in securing the voters 
I told him how much they were to get. 

9001. You told it to Captain Knox ? — Yes. 

9002. How many people, ultimately, did you sup- 
pose you secured 1 — I suppose about eight or ten. 

9003. Take time now and give their names. There 
were the two M'Mullens ? — Yes. 
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9004. Who else ? — The two Youngs, the four Ryans, 
Watt Henderson, and Pat Gallagher. 

9005. Have you told now everything you recollect 
at present about the M'Mullens 1—1 have. 

9006. Who were the two Youngs 1 — Father and 
son ; they are shoemakers in the town. 

9007. Tell the whole transaction — how did you 
arrange -with the Youngs 1 — They got £20 a piece ; I 
left it for them. 

9008. Who gave you the money for them 1 — Captain 
Knox gave it to me. 

9009. Did the two Youngs vote for Captain Knox 1 
— I believe they did. 

9010. Where did you give them the money? — I think 
it was left in an envelope for them. 

9011. Where was it left for them? — In Mr. Gal- 
braith’s. 

9012. What is Mr. Galbraith’s Christian name? — 
He is the draper. 

9013. Who gave the Youngs the word that they 
were to call for it at Galbraith’s ? — I think I did. 

9014. Did they come to you, or how did you arrange 
with them, as we know that voters are always shy ? — 
There wasn’t much bashfulness about them. I met 
them at Galbraith’s. 

9015. When you met them, what did they say — did 
they ask you how much was going ? — I couldn’t say 
what they said ; there was a sort of mumbling. 

9016. Which of them was it that spoke? — It was 
the son. 

9017. What did he say, or convey to you ? — He in- 
timated to me that the two of them were to be had at 
£40. 

9018. I suppose you thought that very cheap ? — I 
wasn’t very particular. 

9019. Did you tell Captain Knox that they were to 
be had for £40 ? — I think I did. 

9020. Did Captain Knox then give you the £40 for 
them? — He did. 

9021. Where was it he gave it to you? — In Mr. 
Leech’s. 

9022. Was it the house in which Major Knox was 
living ? — It was in Captain Knox’s own room he gave 
it to me. 

9023. Had Captain Knox a separate room for the 
Major ? — Yes ; he had. 

9024. Was it on a different story, or was it on the 
same floor? — I can’t say. Captain Knox always in- 
vited to his own room. 

9025. You used the graphic phrase “I reported 
progress from day to day j” did you speak to anyone, 
or did you report progress to anybody but Captain 
Knox ? — I don’t think I did. 

9026. Did you report to Mr. Hignell ? — I did not. 

9027. Did Mr. Hignell know the Ryans, or Watt 
Henderson, or Pat Gallagher got money ? — No. 

9028. Or the Youngs? — No. 

9029. Who were the four Ryans you got at in a 
batch ? — Fathers and sons ; the fathers and sons of each 
house. 

9030. Were they the joint proprietors of two houses ? 
— They were. 

9031. What are they ? — Whitesmiths. 

9032. Did the Ryans vote for Major Knox? — They 
did. 

9033. How much did the Ryans get ? — Not any 
money yet, but a mere trifle. 

9034. How much did you purpose to give them? — 
I purposed giving them £20 ; they left it all to myself. 

9035. Did they vote on your recommendation ? — 
They did. 

9036. When you recommended them to vote, did 
you say to them “ go and vote ?” — I did. 

9037. And is that perfectly understood among 
voters ? — Yes ; it is understood with some, I believe. 

9038. Did you report about the four Ryans to 
Captain Knox ? — I think I did. 

9039. How long befoi - e the election were the two 
Youngs and the four Ryans secured ? — Some days. 

9040. Why did the Youngs get the money down, 



and were the Ryans content with a promise? — The sevextii dat. 
Youngs merely knew where we were to leave it. The Octobet' 12 
Ryans had every confidence in me — what I bid them c o 

do they would do. Mr. Robert 

9041. When did you secure Henderson? — He was Stokes, 
the son-in-law of Young. 

9042. How much was Henderson to get ? — He was 
to get £20. 

9043. Has he got anything yet'? — Yes. 

9044. How much ? — Twenty poimds. 

9045. Who gave you the money for Henderson ? — 

Captain Knox. 

9046. What business is Henderson in ? — He is a 
fanner. 

9047. Were the Yoimgs and Henderson secured 
at the same time ? — Yes, all together. 

9048. About Pat Gallagher, how much did he get ? 

— He is to get £50. 

9049. How did he happen to be so valuable? — The 
others were all Protestants and Conservatives them- 
selves, this man is not. 

9050. He is a Roman Catholic, I suppose? — He is. 

9051. At the last election did any other Catholic 
get £50 ? — The M‘Mullens were to get it. 

9052. How did you arrange with Gallagher — is he • 
married ? — He is. 

9053. Was it through his wife you arranged with 
him ? — No. 

9054. How did you arrange with him? — I ar- 
ranged that the money should be left in safe hands for 
him. 

9055. Did you tell that to Captain Knox ? — I did. 

9056. What did he say — was the money left in safe 
hands for Gallagher ? — It was. 

9057. In whose hands was it left ? — It was deposited 
for him with Mr. Frank Barber. 

9058. When was the money deposited ? — Before the 
election. 

9059. How long before the election was it de- 
posited with Frank Barber ? — It might be a couple of 
days. 

9060. Did Captain Knox give you that £50 as well 
as the other sums? — Yes. 

9061. Did the Ryans get any of the money that 
was promised to them? — Yes; they got some small sum. 

9062. How much did they get ? — Fifteen pounds. 

9063. Was that to strengthen them? — No ; one of 
the family got into a row, got into some great disturb- 
ance. They came to me and told me that they were 
in a bad way. I gave them the money myself, as a loan 
on a bill, until the Commission was over. 

9064. It was a loan on a bill ? — It was, till the 
Commission was over. 

9065. Do you mean this Commission ? — Yes. 

9066. But it was understood to be a portion of what 
they were to get ? — Yes. 

9067. Did you give that £15 out of your own 
money ? — No, I didn’t. 

9068. Who gave you the £15 ? — Captain Knox. 

9069. When did he give it to you — was it after the 
election? — No ; it was before it. 

9070. How much money altogether did Captain 
Knox give you already ? — Two hundred and seventy- 
five pounds. 

9071. How did he give you that money — did he 
give it to you all in notes, or was it in gold ? — He 
didn’t exactly hand it to me ; it was left where I 
might take it. 

9072. Was it all in one lump sum ? — It wasn’t ; he 
gave it to me at various intervals. 

9073. Where was it left? — Some of it was left in 
my own office. 

9074. And some, where ? — I think some in his own 
room made up in an envelope. 

9075. How did you know that some of it was to be 
left in his own room made up in an envelope ? — Well, 
you know it is easy getting a wink when people 
wish it. 

907 6. I see, and you got the wink from Captain 
Knox 1 — I did. 
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9077. And you took up the envelope ? — Yes. 

9078. And what was in it ? — Yes. 

9079. Did anyone else get money from Captain 
Knox but you 1 — I don’t know. 

9080. But you might hear — did anyone get it 
according to the word that was going 1 — I couldn’t tell. 

9081. Whenever you were engaged in this transac- 
tion of getting money for these people, were you 
always alone with Captain Knox ? — I was. 

9082. You have mentioned ten voters that you 
bribed — the two M ‘Mullens, the two Youngs, the 
four Ryans, Watt Henderson, and Pat Gallagher — 
with all these you were successful ? — I was. 

9083. And you succeeded in getting them to either 
vote for Major - Knox or to abstain from voting alto- 
gether 1 — Yes. 

9084. Now, tell me, did you offer any other money ? 
—Well, I did. 

9085. To whom ? — I offered to cash a bill for two 
other men named Kearns and Barry' for .£50 each. 

9086. Though you offered it in that way, was it not 
offered as a bribe for voting — that is the plain English 
of it 1 — No, it was offered to them to go away. 

9087. Were they Catholic electors ? — They were. 

9088. Did you give the hard word among the poorer 
classes of electors that any Catholic electors that would 
go away were to get ,£50 1 — Oh, no ; they were more 
anxious to learn that than I was to tell it ; I didn’t 
speak about it much at all. 

9089. In reference to the men who voted, did you 
pay them on the polling day after voting ? — No. 

9090. When did you pay them? — Some of them are 
not paid all that was promised to them. 

9091. Did you pay Watt Henderson and the 
Youngs after they had voted ? — They were paid before 
they voted. They were Conservatives, and I trusted 
them as their principles were the same as my own. 

9092. Do you know a man named Bryan M'Morrow ? 
— I do. 

9093. Did you make any offer of money to him 1 — 
I made no offer of money to him, but what wouldn’t 
be construed into an offer. He was coming about the 
door constantly. 

9094. To what party did he belong ? — To the Roman 
Catholic party. 

9095. Did you mention anything about .£50 to him ? 
— Never. 

9096. Do you know a man named John Tighe ? — I 
do. 

9097. Did you ever mention to him anything about 
£50 ? — Never. Tighe came one night to my place, 
forcing himself in. He asked me how much money 
was going. I told him I would give him a pound. 

9098. Do you mean to say you didn’t give him any 
money ? — Not a penny. I would be very sorry to 
give him any money. 

9099. Why would you be sorry to give it to him ? — 
Because I couldn’t depend on him. I doubted him in 
everything I would have to say to him. 

9100. Can you give us any information about any 
other persons who were engaged in practices similar to 
those you have told the truth about 1 — No ; I can’t. 

9101. Do you know anything of the transactions in 
which Mr. Cherry was engaged ? — Nothing more than 
what the public know, that I supplied the car just as 
he has stated. 

9102. Did you know that Shiels was got at ? — I did. 

9103. Did you know what his figure was ? — I didn’t. 
Mr. Cherry didn’t give me any reason to know what it 
was. 

9104. Did you tell Mr. Cherry that Captain Knox 
had charge of the money department ? — -I am not posi- 
tive about that ? I can’t say that I did. 

9105. Did you in the course of business? — It was 
kept as a business matter that it should not be talked 
about. We were not anxious to know how it was. 

9106. One other matter — I believe there were some 
voters whom you couldn’t get at by money, but who 
should be got at through their employers ? — I know no- 
thing of that. 



9107. Do you suppose there was occasion for more 
than one person to have charge of money matters ? — I 
couldn’t say. 

9108. How long before the election was it that you 
had the conversation with Captain Knox about these 
money matters? — I think it was about a couple of 
days. 

9109. When you were canvassing, did you offer to 
any of these men, or did you make any arrangement 
with them, before you spoke to Captain Knox — I mean 
these sums you were promising would be very large, 
you know, for yourself to be out of pocket ? — I wouldn’t 
like to be out of pocket. 

9110. I mean to say when you were offering these 
sums was it because you had the authority of Captain 
Knox ? — No, it was more on hope. 

9111. But- in every case didn’t you tell Captain 
Knox ? — Principally, I did 

9112. And in every case didn’t you get the money 
down when it was wanted ? — I did. 

9113. And you told him the necessity there was for 
giving it?— I did. 

9114. Are you sure that nobody was present but 
Captain Knox at any of these conversations about 
money with him? — I am quite sure there wasn’t. 

9115. You are under some pardonable agitation 
about this brief. Now I want to know, I want you 
to tell what occurred about it between the professional 
men and yourself at Carrick, about your evidence ; for 
it is a more serious matter than you may think. I 
don’t mean serious to you. You Avrote doAvn truly 
Avhat you told us to-day about the eight or ten men 
you bribed, as Avell as your memory served you ? — I 
did, substantially. 

9116. You Avrote all down? — Not all, exactly. I 
did, substantially. There Avas no need of telling them 
all I told you. I only told them Avhat I was charged 
Avith. I hadn’t been charged Avibh what I told you 
noAv. I was charged falsely. In every case in Avliich 
I Avas charged it Avas colourably false. 

9117. What do you mean by that? — As you heard 
Tighe swear the other day, you saAv yourself that Avhat 
he swore Avas not true. 

9118. Don’t mind giving an opinion on that? — 
That's what I call a colourable statement. 

9119. You saw the bill of particulars, I suppose? — 
I did. 

9120. In it you saw the names of those bribed 
opposite your OAvn name ? — Yes. 

9121. At all events you put doAvn the truth about 
the matters you were charged AA'ith? — Well, I did as 
Avell as I could. 

9122. And Avas that evidence taken from you by 
Mr. Palmer the solicitor ? — I think so. 

9123. Do you remember reading the brief of it 
Avhen it Avas copied out in proper form ? — Yes. 

9124. Noav state Avhat was said to you by any 
person about that brief, before you Avere examined in 
court; because the result was, that at Carrick you 
didn’t tell the truth ? — No. 

9125. Now state Avhat Avas said about that matter, 
there is no privilege about this matter ? — I heard that 
it Avas Mr. Macdonogh’s opinion, that Avhen the brief 
was shoAvn to him, it could not be produced, that I 
should stand on my OAvn responsibility and ansAver 
to everything there. I kneAV nothing of that until I 
Avas going up to the Avitness-box, and I was very 
much annoyed Avhen I heard it. 

9126. Who told you Mr. Macdonogh’s opinion? — 
I can’t really call to mind iioav, there Avas such a 
number about me. 

9127. Were you in a room at the time? — No. I 
Avas in the hall or courtway. 

9128. Noav, whatever expressions Avere used toyou 
and Avhich you don’t remember — you Avere in such a 
state of excitement or nervousness at the time — you 
Avere afraid your evidence AA'ould lose the seat for 
Major Knox? — Yes. 

9129. Was it whatever was said then made you not 
tell the truth? — No, not that; but I Avas surprised 
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wlien I heard Mr. Macdonogh address the judge, and 
blacken me to him, and leave me to myself ; and saw hin 
Mr. Robinson sitting down without making any effort 
to clear matters up. It was the first time I was in 
such a predicament. 

9130. You used the word “cross-examined,” you 
said you were cross-examined by the judge? — Yes. 

9131. At all events you succeeded in baffling Judge 
Keogh ? — I can’t say I baffled him. 

9132. You denied that you offered the M Mullens 
any inducement to go away ? — I can’t say what it was 
I said. 

9133. I will tell you. Judge Keogh said, — “Will 
you now tell me what was the inducement that was 
held out to these men, and by whom, to get them to 
leave the place? — Indeed I could not. And you 
swear you cannot? — I swear, positively.” 1 must have 
this sifted. Did anyone, high or low, no matter who 
he was, give you any hint to deny any knowledge of 
the transaction ■with the M Mullens? — No one did. 

9134. And what do you mean by saying that you 
got word that Mr. Macdonogh said the brief of your 
evidence could not be produced — the meaning I take 
out of that is that the evidence which was in the brief 
could not be given in court ? — I don’t know what the 
meaning of it is. I thought the evidence was very 
fair — but Mr. Macdonogh is counsel, and should know 
better. He said I should stand on my own responsi- 
bility, and take all the blame. I thought it was his 
venomous nature that made him do that through 
spite. 

9135. Had you ever been concerned in money 
matters in any previous election ? — Nothing more than 
that Mr. Sedley brought me £35 for two men. 

9136. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you vote at 
the last election ? — I did not. 

9137. Did you vote at the election at which Ser- 
geant Armstrong was a candidate ? — I did. 

9138. The Chief Commissioner. — For the present 
direct your attention from the last election between 
Mr. Macdonogh and Sergeant Armstrong, and tell me 
did you know that voters at the last election were go- 
ing to Mrs. Hall’s ?— Is it Major Knox’s election you 
mean ? 

9139. Yes? — I knew that some of them were at 
Mrs. Hall’s. 

9140. Did you tell any of the voters to go there ? — 

I told Gallagher that he ought to go there. 

9141. The man who was to get the .£50 ? — Yes. 

9142. Who has got it? — No one, I believe. 

9143. Why did Galbraith keep it? — I think that 
Gallagher won’t get it until the Commission is over. 

9144. Was the £50 lodged with Barber before 
Gallagher went to Mrs. Hall’s ? — It was. 

9145. I suppose he would not go there only that it 
was lodged ? — I can’t tell you — that’s for himself. 

9146. Did anyone else of the voters that went to 
Mrs. Hall’s get £50, or a promise of £50 for not 
voting, that you heard of ?— I don’t know how many 
were there. 

9147. There were from nineteen to twenty-one — I 
will read them for you — Michael Dogherty ? — I know 
nothing of him. 

9148. John Reid ? — I know nothing of him. 

9149. John M'Guirk ? — I know nothing of him. 

9150. Pat Clancy ? — I know nothing of him. 

9151. Timothy Fallon? — Perhaps I told him to go 
and vote. I am not sure whether I did or not : but I 
was not to give him any money. 

9152. Did you make any promise of money to him ? 
—No. 

9153. The two M'Goldricks ? — I had nothing to do 
with them. 

9154. Pat O’Brien ? — I had nothing to do with him. 

9155. George Beatty ?— I had nothing to do with 
him. 

9156. Edward Ferguson? — I had nothing to do 
with him. 

9157. John Gray ? — I had nothing to do with him. 

9158. James Gray ? — I had nothing to do with him. 



9159. Robert Lindsay ? — I had nothing to do with Seventh Day. 

October 12. 



9160. Andrew O’Beirne ? — I had nothing to do with 

him. 51: 

9161. Pat Gallagher ? — I had nothing to do with st ' 
him. 

9162. I now go back to the election at which Mr. 
Macdonogh and Sergeant Armstrong were candidates 
— did you vote at that election ? — I didn’t. 

9163. Had you anything to say to money at that 
election ? — Nothing more than that Mr. Sedley 
brought me £55 for two men — £30 for one, and £25 
for the other. 

9164. Who were the two men? — A man named 
Buchanan’ who is now dead, and one of the Ryans. 

9165. Why did Mr. Sedley bring you money for 
these men ? — The reason was that in the early part of 
the time they said they would do whatever I asked 
them to do. When Mr. Macdonogh found that I had 
refused him and promised Mr. Kincaid, Lord Palmer- 
ston’s agent, to vote for Sergeant Armstrong, Mr. 
Sedley and he came to my place in a veiy great pas- 
sion to know why I shouldn’t vote for Mr. Mac- 
donogh. 

9166. Whom did you vote for at that election ? — I- 
voted for Sergeant Armstrong. 

9167. Were you not always identified with the 
Conservative interest? — Well, I was. 

9168. And you were canvassed by Mr. Macdonogh ? 
—I was. 

9169. How was it then that you voted for Sergeant 
Armstrong? — Well, I will tell you. Mr. Kincaid 
brought me a message from Lord Palmerston, saying 
that I shouldn’t vote against the Sergeant, and I didn’t 
vote against him. When Mr. Sedley and Mr. Mac- 
donogh came to my place, Mr. Sedley asked why 
didn’t I go with the Conservative candidate, as, he 
said, Mr. Macdonogh told him that I would vote for 
him. I told him that I never promised Mr. Mac- 
donogh to vote for him, that Mr. Macdonogh 
was then present, and that I would ask him if 
I didn’t tell him I would not vote for him — that I 
would forfeit everything if I voted for him. Mr. Mac- 
donogh said that what I stated was fair, and approved 
of my reason for not voting for him at the time. Mr. 
Sedley apologised, and yet he had the hardihood to say 
what he said here the other day. 

9170. Mr. Macdonogh said you appeared on that 
occasion as if you wanted money ? — I believe it was 
his evil disposition that thought of it. 

9171. Did you want money? — Never in my life. 

9172. He said you appeared as if you were hanging 
hack to get money ? — I wasn’t hanging back. I never 
got money in my life at any election. When Mr. 
Lyons, Mr. Dobbyn, and other gentlemen came to me 
canvassing for Mr. Macdonogh, I told them I couldn’t 
vote for him, that I would vote for the candidate 
whom Lord Palmerston asked me to vote for, as I 
was under a compliment to his Lordship. I had 
purchased the premises I hold from him, and had 
expended £300 on them in improvements; yet he 
didn’t increase the rent ; he gave me a renewal of the 
old rent. 

9173. You had a lease at the time? — I had written 
a letter to Lord Palmerston for it, and Mr. Kincaid 
had a letter from his Lordship on the subject. I had 
an old lease of the place, and wanted a renewal of it. 
It was in consequence of the way I improved the 
property that the new lease was given to me. 

1974. You say it was on account of a favour you 
received from his Lordship that you voted for the 
Sergeant? — Yes. Gratitude bound me to do so. Mr. 
Kincaid told me his Lordship would be displeased if I 
voted against him. He said it was too bad that those 
for whom he was always doing favours would not 
grant him a favour in return, when they had it in 
their power to grant it. I thought I was bound to 
favour his Lordship, and to vote any way Lord Pal- 
merston asked me. If I didn’t vote I would have 
remained silent. 

2 B 
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Seventh Day. 9175. Was that your only reason for voting for the 
~~~ Sergeant? — That was my only reason. 

c t0 er ' 9176. Did anyone offer you any money to vote? — 

Mr. Robert Not one ever yet attempted it since I commenced to 
Stokes. vote at elections. 

9177. Did you know anything of money going on 
either side at that election ? — Nothing more than what 
I have told you. When Mr. Sedley was vexed, he 
and those with him got quite irritated, and they 
exonerated those who promised me to vote for Mr. 
Macdonogh. They said they wouldn’t hold themselves 
accountable for any promises they had made to me, 
and that those who made the promises may vote as 
they like. 

9178. Who were the persons that had made promises? 
—Ryan and Buchanan. They got sorry for their rash 
act afterwards. 

9179. Was Mr. Macdonogh with Mr. Sedley on 
that occasion? — I am not sure that he was, but there 
was some one with him. 

9 180. Why do you say that they were sorry for 
what they clid? — Because people wouldn’t vote for 
them again unless I asked them. 

9181. At the election previous to that when Mr. 
Macdonogh was returned, £850 was given to electors 
at the time of the election — do you know anything 
of that money? — Not the least. 

9182. At any other election did money for bribery 
pass through your hands? — I believe I was never 
more than asked to vote at any other election. 

9183. Were you never let into the secret? — Never. 
And I wish it were so since. 

9184. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Do you know a 
man named Armstrong ? — I know many men of that 
name. 

9185. Do you know George Armstrong ? — I do. 

9186. Did you ever send him with a message on 
any occasion for a man named John Tighe? — Never. 

9187. Did you see Tighe in your own house ? — I did. 

9188. When was that? — I don’t recollect exactly. 
The night he called on me I saw him. 

9189. Did yon make any reference to him about 
£50, £30, or any other money in anyway? — -I did 
not; but I might say “We will be thankful to you 
for your vote.” I wouldn’t offer him money, because 
I couldn’t have any confidence in anything I would 
speak to him about. 

9190. But you talk in a joking way to him, and 
say you would be thankful for his vote ? — There 
weren’t a dozen words altogether between us. There 
were some people inside in the parlour at tea, at the 
time he called. I was at tea also, and I got up from it. 
I went out to speak to him. 

9191. Was that before the election? — It was. I 
didn’t like to have anthing to say to him, as I knew I 
couldn’t have any confidence in him. 

9192. Could you remember the dozen words you 
said to him on that occasion ? — Not exactly ; the effect 
of what I said was that I wouldn’t give him £1 for 
voting for Major Knox ; but that I would be thankful 
if he went down and voted for him. 

9193. Did you recommend or advise him to go and 
vote ? — I don’t recollect that I did. 

9194. Did you give him to understand that if he 
voted for Major Knox, you would treat him like the 
others ? — I didn’t. 

9195. Were there any of those persons among 
whom you distributed the £270, any tenants of yours? 
— No ; there weren’t. 

9196. Have you any tenants who were voters? — I have. 

9197. What are their names ? — Michael Burke, 
James Kenny, J. Kerr, Thomas Scanlan, Peter 
Henderson, Michael P oley. 

9198. Any body else? — I think that’s all. 

9199. Did you canvass any of those for Maj or Knox ? 
— Burke told me that he promised Major Knox to vote 
for him on my account. 

9200. When did he tell you that? — He told me it 
all along. He was a poor man, and hadn’t voted pre- 
vious!)’ ; he had no vote previously. 



9201. Did you give him to understand that he 
would get any money ? — I understood that at the re- 
vision he got something. I was told at the revision 
that anything done at it was legal. He said he 
would rather have a few pounds than get his vote. 
He could get a vote without his presenting himself at 
all. 

9202. Did he get anything ? — Not from me. 

. 9203. At the revision you gave him to understand 
that he would get something if he voted for Major 
Knox ? — No ; but if he didn’t register his vote. 

9204. How much was he to get for not registering 
his vote? — £10. 

9205. Did you make a similar promise to your other 
tenants ? — No ; he was the only one — he was very poor ; 
and wished to remain at home, and I wished to do 
good for him. 

9206. As to your other tenants whom you canvassed, 
what were their names ? — I don’t think I canvassed 
any others. 

9207. Neither Peter Henderson, nor Kenny, nor 
Scanlan ? — No ; I did not ask them how they voted. 

9208. How did you think they’d vote?— I thought 
that they’d vote as they liked. 

9209. They were all Roman Catholics, were they? 
— No ; Kerr was a Protestant. 

9210. For whom did he vote ? — He voted for 
Major Knox. 

9211. Did you make no application to the Catholics 
for their votes for Major Knox? — No; Foley didn’t 
vote. 

9212. Do you remember at Carrick stating that you 
had influence with your tenants, and that you would 
use it morally ? — Yes ; I do, but it was in reference to 
the revision. 

9213. Were you afraid to give any intimation to the 
Roman Catholic electors, or give them to understand 
that they would get something, if they voted for Major 
Knox ? — Most of them are independent, and don’t re- 
quire money. 

9214. You mentioned to us that applications for 
money were made by electors to Captain Ethelred 
Knox at the last election ? — Most of them did so. 

9215. Can you mention the names of any of them ? 
— I can’t mention them exactly at present. 

9216. "Were there a good many of them? — I can’t 
say that there were a great many. 

9217. Were there a dozen or a couple of a dozen ? 
— There weren’t, I think. 

9218. Did any of these Catholic electors that were 
speaking to you speak about money for their votes ? — 
It might be said in a joking way, but no more. 

9219. Did they say that they would get money 
from Captain Flanagan’s side ? — They always said that 
there was money going on the other side. 

9220. That was with the view, probably, to get an 
offer from you ? — I don’t know. 

9221. As a man of the world, what do you think ? 
— It might be said as an inducement. 

9222. Don’t you believe it was? — I believe that 
they were getting it, too, or a promise of it. It was a 
habitual thing to get it. 

9223. Are yoxi a native of the borough ? — I am not. 

9224. How long are you residing h ere ? — -I am living 
here for the last twenty or twenty-one years. 

9225. How long are you an elector? — Since I came 
to Sligo, in ’48 or ’49. 

9226. Have you taken an active part in elections 
since you came to Sligo ? — I was recognised as a Con- 
servative voter. I always voted on the Conservative 
side. 

9227. From your knowledge of the elections here, 
do you say that it was a habitual thing for a certain 
class of voters to get money ? — I believe so. I couldn’t 
say it only for the discovery I made. 

9228. Previous to this inquiry, was it a common 
opinion that there was a considerable number of voters 
in the borough who expected or who would take 
money ? — It was. 

9229. Did you know of any money going at the 
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last election but what has been mentioned 1 ? — I have coming down the street, and I saw them attacked, and Seventh Dat. 
no knowledge of it, but there was an impression that though Mr. Woods’s house was quite close by I asked October 12 
there was money going on Captain Flanagan’s side. them into my house, for I thought at the time that they 

9230. What grounds have you for saying that — dic^ might be injured. Mr. Robert 

you hear any person say it 1 — I have no grounds, ex- 9254. Do you know anything of the election at Stokes - 
cept what are common on such occasions. which Mr. Wynne and Mr. Somers were candidates, 

9231. At the election when Sergeant Armstrong when Mi - . Wynne was returned by a large majority ? 
was returned, you said you sent in an application for — I do. 

the renewal of your lease to Lord Palmerston ? — It was 9255. Are you aware of any money going at that 
before the election a good length of time. election, or after it ? — I believe that there never was 

9232. How long before the election was it 1 ? — I so pure an election in Ireland as that. I believe that 
can’t say. I know Mr. Fox, a surveyor, called, valued was a pure election. 

the premises, and made a return of the expenditure, 9256. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Why was Mr. 
to lay before Lord Palmerston, in order to show that Wynne’s last election a pure one ? — Because the con- 
I was worthy of the lease. tingencies of party spirit led to it. When I say party 

9233. How long before the election did Mr. Fox spirit, I mean political party spirit amongst the fight- 

call 1 I can’t say. ing parties ; besides Mr. Wynne had great influence, 

9234. How long are you in possession of the place ? and was highly esteemed by what had been called 

I am only four years in it. “ The Old Ireland party ” on the Roman Catholic 

9235. How long were you in it when you applied side 

for it ? — I could hardly tell you. 9257. And all the Conservatives, I suppose ? — And 

9236. About what time before the election of S'er- all the Conservatives were along with him ; they 
o-eant Armstrong was it that Mr. Fox came to view respected him. Mr. Wynne was a gentleman that 
the place ? — I think it was about nine months. He lived in the esteem and respect of everyone. 

came often down from the head office. 9258. We have been told that about forty Liberals • 

9237. Did Mr. Fox call again before the election ? voted for Mr. Wynne en masse ? — I should not wonder. 

He officially reported what improvements were 9259. Do you think or believe that such a large * 

made on the premises, and what it cost me to entitle number voting was prompted by any dislike to Mr. 
me to the lease. He told me he would send it up to Somers ? — It was pure love of Mr. Wynne and esteem- 
Dublin. He did so, and I got my lease. ing his principles. 

9238. The application for the lease was previous to 9260. He was of Conservative principles ? — He was 

Sergeant Armstrong’s election ? — It was. a Conservative. 

9239. And the renewal, when did it come down ? — 9261. Then it was that they did not hate Mr. 

The renewal came down after Sergeant Armstrong’s Somers, but they loved Mr. Wynne more 1 — Mr. 
return. Wynne stood on a different footing with Mr. Somers. 

9240. At the time of the election your gratitude Mr. Somers had no landed property — had no influence 

was a sense of favours to come ? — It was as much a here. Mr. Wynne was not so ; he was a gentleman 
sense of favours past. of extensive influence. 

9241. Also as much a sense of favours to come ? — 9262. You recollect, of course, Mr. Macdonogh’s 

You can judge of that. first election, when he was returned ? — Very well. 

9242. Are you aware of Mr. Sedley, on your refus- 9263. Was not Mr. Tennison a candidate at that 
ing to vote for Mr. Macdonogh, telling the voters time ? — No, we first selected Major Folliott. 

amonc whom you are influential, not to vote? — I 9264. Was not Mr. Tennison a candidate at that 

wasn’t personally by at the time, but I was told of it. election ? — I believe he was ; he withdrew. 

9243. Who told you of it? — A man named John 9265. He addressed the electors ? — He did. 

Ryan told me. 9266. Do you recollect how long before the election 

9244. Is he one of your tenants ? — He is not. he -withdrew ? — On the evening prior to or the morning 

9245. You are not aware that Mr. Macdonogh of the election. 

called to tell him not to vote ? — I am not positive 9267. He was nominated, I think ? — He was. 
whether it was Mr. Macdonogh or Mr. Lyons. I know 9268. Was there any report in town of the reason 
both went. of Mr. Tennison’s withdrawal ? — I could not say there 

9246. You said there was an impression that money was any exact report. 

was going on Captain Flanagan’s side. What grounds 9269. Was it said he withdrew because he would 
have you for saying that ? Did you hear of anyone not bribe, and the people would not vote for him 
in particular having it ? — Nothing but what is very unless he gave money ? — I do not think that was the 
general on such occasions. reason. 

9247. You are referring merely to the habit of the 9270. Did you ever hear it said that that was the 

town ? As far as Captain Flanagan is concerned. reason ? — No, I never heard that. 

9248. Did you witness any of the mob violence in 9271. What was the reason? — Well, I think he 

the town at the last election ? — I did. heard Mr. Somers was weakly— his own side — and 

9249. Was there much violence ? — There was some, that as both would be putting together, there was no 

9250. Was that violence directed against the voters chance. 

who were suspected of having been bribed? — It was 9272. Were the M‘Mullens believed to be sup- 
directed against voters that wouldn’t go with their own porters of Major Knox ? — They said they would vote 
people or party. I am living in a most public place, for Major Knox. 

and it was known that I took an active part in the 9273. When they came to you, and there was the 
election, but I didn’t get a pane of glass cracked or a interview about their going away, did you believe 
stone thrown at me or a groan or a shout. There was they would vote for Maj or Knox ? — I did believe they 
one evening certainly, I was attacked with Major would vote, but I believed they were afraid. I 
Knox. I took shelter. I got a warrant for the arrest actually thought it was a story they made up to go 
of the party, but I didn’t prosecute. away. Major Knox did not want them ; the Major 

9251. Was there any violence offered to any Fro- got in with a large majority. 

testant voters who were looked on as having voted 9274. Was the reason you offered them the £50 to 
according to their principles ? — There were. Mr. - go away because you were afraid of their being tam- 
Woods’s'place was broken ; Mr. Leech’s was broken j pered with and voting for Captain Flanagan ? — There 
Mr. Gilmor’s was broken— a great many suffered. was a diversity of reasons — one that they might be 

9252. Were any of these gentlemen suspected by the tampered with and forced to vote ; the next was that 
other side of tampering with the voters ? — I can’t say. they might be injured, and the third was that I did 

9253. What do you believe? — I think it was in the not think the Major stood in need of them, and on 
violence of passion. Mr. "Woods and his son were the whole, it was better they would go. 
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Seventh Day. 
October 12. 

Mr. Robert 
Stokes. 



9275. I want you to be a little more precise than 
you were as to Hignell. You said, “ Hignell, I think, 
gave the address.” Could you not be more positive 
than that ? — Indeed I could not. 

9276. Did you see anybody else but Hignell at that 
time with respect to the M ‘Mullens ? — I cannot call to 
min d that I did. I am telling the truth simply as 
best I can. 

9277. Did you tell us that Captain Ethelred Knox 
was aware of the transaction 1 ! — He was not present. 

9278. I am not saying he was present. Was he 
aware of the transaction at the time 1 — I think lie was. 

9279. Was anybody else besides Mr. Hignell and 
Captain Ethelred Knox aware of the transaction at 
the time 1 — Myself and the M'Mullens. 

9280. Of course you and they were, but anybody 
else 1 — Not that I know of. 

9281. Is your recollection fresh with regard to that 
transaction ? — Well, I said before we agreed to keep 
all these things as quiet as we could. 

9282. Could Captain Knox have given the address 
of Kavanagh in Dublin!— He did not. 

9283. Are you positive about that! — I am quite 
positive. 

9284. Is there anybody else, to your knowledge, 
who could possibly give the address for M'Mullens, 

.except Hignell !— Indeed no. Indeed I neither knew 
where they were going, nor had I anything more to do 
with them than sending them to Bundoran, and to go 
from that to Dublin, but then and there I lost sight of 
them. I had no more communication with them or 
correspondence with them. 

9285. When did you first hear Kavanagh’s name 
mentioned 1 — I thought it was at the petition — either 
there or here. 

9286. Where did you first hear mention of the pe- 
tition 1 — I did not hear it at the petition ; I did not 
hear it until this. 

9287. Did you hear at the petition that the M'Mul- 
lens were at Clitheroe ! — No, I did not. 

9288. You did not know they were in England 
then 1 — I did not. 

9289. When you told Charles Tighe you would not 
give him any money to vote, what did you mean !— I 
meant that I did not wish to have anything to do -with 



him. 

9290. Was Charles Tiglie a supporter of the other 

side 1 He was. He was a Catholic, and not the most 

agreeable man to have to do with. 

9291. Still you told us you offered him thirty-five 
strokes!— It was as much to get out of him, as any- 
thing else. 

9292. But you intended he should understand it ! — 
He understood it, that he would be honestly dealt with, 



Deneve. 

9293. You were cautious with him ? — I think I was. 

9294. You did not like to commit yourself! — I did 



9295. Had you at that time an idea that you could 
legally give a man money to go away, although it would 
be bribery to give him money to vote 1 — I believe it was 
quite within my province to send any man away I liked. 

9296. When the money was left in the envelope at 
Galbraith’s for the two Youngs, how long before the 
election was it 1 — If I do not mistake, they got half 
the night before the election, and the other half the 
mgnt alter it. 

9297. But I suppose the half notes were left at Gal- 
braith’s 1 — I think they were. 

9298. How long before 1 — Perhaps two days. 

9299. Two days 1 — It might be. I cannot be ex- 
actly certain of the time. 

9300. With whom did you leave them in Magrath’s 
establishment 1 — I think I threw them on the floor or 
the counter, or something that way. 

9301. Do you mean in the shop ? — No, I think it 
was in the wareroom. 

9302. Upstairs! — Yes. 

9303. Were the Youngs there then! — I think the 
youngest of the Youngs were. 



9304. When you threw it on the floor, it was for 
them to take it up at once ! — They might. 

9305. What I want to know, is it so 1 — I believe so. 

9306. Have you any doubt of it! — I think they did. 

f believe they did. . 

9307. And that is what you call leaving money in 
an envelope at Galbraith’s %■ — Yes. 

9308. You threw it on the floor and they at once 

picked it up 1 — I don’t think I walked out 

and I presume he picked it up. 

9309. You intended him to do so! — I did. 

9310. Who was in the room at that time besides 
yourself and the youngest Young 1 — I do not doubt but- 
Mr. Galbraith was. 

9311. You think he saw what was going on!— I 
believe he did. 

9312. I suppose there is only one Mr. Galbraith in 
town ! — That is all. 

9313. What is his name 1 — John. 

9314. In how many different sums did Captain 
Knox give you the £275! — I think about five. 

9315. Give the times and the amounts of the pay- 
ments ! — I could not. 

9316. Can you give some idea 1 — I think he gave me- 
£100 at one time. 

9317. Was that in your own place or in his room! 
— I think it was in his room. 

9318. In his room! — Yes. 

9319. Was that £100 lying on the table in an en- 
velope, and did he give you a wink 1 — It was under- 
stood where I was to get something that would suit. 

9320. Was it Captain Knox showed it to you ! — Yes. 

9321. He said, “ You will find it there !” — Yes. 

9322. Pointing to the table where the envelope 
was 1 — Yes. 

9323. Was it in bank notes 1 — It was. 

9324. One or two notes 1 — One or more, I do not 
know which. 

9325. When did you get the second payment — 
Youngs’ ? — I think the very day the Youngs consented 
to take the money. 

9326. That was a couple of days before the election ! 
— Yes. 

9327. How much did you get at that time 1 — I 
dare say £40 or £60 ; I could not tell. 

9328. When did you pay the Ryans !— They are not 
paid yet. 

9329. I thought you told me you paid them 1 — Only 
a little ; they got £15. 

9330. Fifteen pounds a piece ! — No ; £15 between 
them. 

9331. How much of that £275 do you now hold in 
your hands 1 — About one hundred and odd pounds. 

9332. You gave the M'Mullens nothing except a 
couple of pounds 1 — No. 

9333. You gave the two Youngs £40 1 — Yes. 

9334. Did they get the second notes after the poll- 
ing ! — They did. 

9335. How long after was it!— A day or two, I 
suppose. I could not exactly say. 

9336. Then you gave the four Ryans £15 — was 
that before the election? — No; it was since. 

9337. How long after? — It was only the other day 
that some of it was given. 

9338. Then you gave Mr. Barber for Pat Gallagher 
£50 — does Mr. Barber still hold that ? — I believe he 



«oes. 

9339. You gave Henderson £20! — Yes. 

9340. Was that before the election ? — It was. 

9341. That makes £125 — that was all the money 
you paid ? — I could not give all the little items exactly. 

9342. That is all the money you have told us about 
— was the £50 given to Mr. Barber before the election ! 

, — It was. 

9343. Have you got this brief? — I have not. 

9344. Do you know where it is? — I do not. I 
never saw it after I wrote it. 

9345. You wrote it in Mr. Palmer’s office? — No; 
in Carrick-on-Shannon. 

9346. You said the charges made against you at the 
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hearing of the election petition -were colouvably false. 
What do you mean by that? — Just as I told you. 

9347. Do you mean that they were completely 
false ? — I could not say completely false. When the 
men came and I chatted with them at all, there was a 
certain truth in it. 

9348. Do you refer to such cases as Kearns’s ? — 
Kearns, Barry, or Tiglie saying that I sent for them. 

9349. Do you recollect a man named Dominick 
Oates ? — I do. 

9350. Do you recollect him coming to you? — I do. 

9351. Did you offer him any money to go to 
Dublin ? — No. 

9352. Are you positive about that? — I offered him 
“ thanks ” — that he would get so many “ thanks.” 

9353. Did you not mean money when you said 
“ thanks?” — Well I hoped he would understand it. 

9354. An d if he had gone to Dublin you would have 
given him 30 “thanks,” whatever they were? — Oh, 
yes — he would have got it. 

9355. Where is the .-£15 you got from Mr. Sedley, 
did you return it or give it to voters ? — I had it not 
ten minutes. 

9356. Whom did you hand it to ? — Ryan — they left 
it on my parlour table, and he came in, and I said 
“ What you get on the table take.” 

9357. Then the money was given to Ryan and 
Buchanan? — Yes. 

9358. T thought you held it for them ? — No. 

9359. Was it before the election? — After he voted. 

9360. Can you give me any idea of how many 
Catholic voters got money at the election on your side ? 
—I could not tell. 

9361. Were there ten ? — I could not tell. 

9362. Were there five — surely you can give some 
idea — I do not want to pin you to any particular 
number? — I could not tell. 

9363. Were there many — was it a common thing ? 
— I could only tell of those I had to do with. 

9364. How many had you to do with? — I told you 
I had to do with very few. 

9365. Did Pat Gallagher tell you money was going 
on the other side? — He did. Iam not sure. . I am 
not positive of the conversation. I think the principal 
thing was what he would get himself. 

9366. What other Roman Catholics were you 
tampering with, or trying to get to vote for Major 
Knox ? — Oates was one. 

9367. Did he tell you he was offered money by the 
other side ? — I think he would rather have gone for half 
the money to the other side, or something that way. 

9368. But did he say anything about money going? 
— I am not positive about that. I cannot say. 

9369. What other Catholic had you to do with — Kil- 
cullen ? — No. 

9370. What other Catholic were you trying to get 
to vote for Major Knox? — Burke said he could get it. 
Burke said that Mr. Thomas O’Donavan was getting 
him money and offered him money. 

9371. Did he say Mr. O’Donavan offered him money 
to vote for Captain Flanagan ? — That he got it for him. 

9372. Did he mention the sum ? — No. I cannot say. 

9373. When did that take place? — When we were 
speaking. That conversation was I think the Sunday 
night before the election. Burke came to me and 
wanted me to have money. I told him I would not 
have money — that I could not have for him any money 
at all. He said he could get — that Mi - . O'Donavan 
offered him money. 

9374. Is Mr. O’Donavan a voter? — He is. 



as far as your own personal knowledge extends? — I Seventh Bat. 
cannot give my own personal knowledge, but the com- October 12. 

mon report was that Major Knox would have fifty 

Roman Catholic voters. c^v^ bert 

9379. Fifty? — Between forty and fifty. 

9380. Was it the common report that all these men 
were voting for money, or with the expectation of 
getting money ? — Well, the most of them liked Major 
Knox. He is a great favourite — he professed high 
liberalism in every respect except as to disestablish- 
ment, and perhaps if it was put to the poll this moment 
he would be elected above any. 

9381. Evidence lias been given that all these voters 
did not vote for Major Knox for monetary reasons, or 
intend to vote for him, but what I want to know is, 
what was the report on the subject ? — Well, the re- 
port, and I think the common belief, is just what I 
repeated to you. 

9382. That it was for money, or was not? — What 
do you want me to tell ? 

9383. What I want to know is, was it the common 
report that these fifty voters who were expected to. 
vote for Major Knox were operated on, or were to get 
money after the election ? — Oh, I could not say that. 

All I say is what I believe, that Major Knox is a very 
general favourite with everyone. 

9384. That is no answer, Mr. Stokes. I want to 
know what the report was, and surely you can tell 
me ? — The reports were as various as anything. 

9385. Give them all? — One was that he bribed - 
everyone that voted, another that he did not bribe any 
—there was hardly a third person that had not a 
different story. 

9386. The Chief Commissioner. — Tell, me, Mr. 

Stokes, what made a respectable man like you, carry- 
ing on business here, and having jiroperty, engage in 
this bribery for the first time in your life at Major 
Knox’s election? — Major Knox did me a favour that 
I felt bound fox - , and then I was brought from one 
thing to another. 

9387. Brought into it ? — Brought into it. 

9388. Who was the first voter you bribed ? — The 
first thing — -the first instance of it was when Mr. 

Sedley handed me the money for Mr. Macdonogh’s 
case. 

9389. I mean the men you mentioned at the last 
election? — Mr. William Ormsby called on me and 
asked me to use my influence, saying that he was pre- 
pared to discharge something. I did use a little in- 
fluence, and one person refrained from having a vote. 

He was not discharging the promise, and I pressed 
him to it, and he afterwards did. 

9390. Mr. Ormsby? — Mr. Ormsby. 

9391. How did he discharge the promise? — He 
paid the money. 

9392. How much ? — I think £15. 

9393. When was that? — At the revision. 

9394. Who was that £15 given to? — John Creighton. 

9395. For what purpose? — Not to have a vote. 

Not to register. 

9396. How many men altogether got money not to 
register, to your knowledge ? — Only that one. 

9397. Was it Mr. Ormsby that mentioned that 
matter to you first ? — I think it was. 

9398. Did you hear of any other man getting money 
not to register ? — I did not. Bmke promised to do it, 
and I think would have been glad to get out of regis- 
tering, only his vote was registered for him in his 
absence. 

9399. Now, of the men bribed at the election — I 



9375. You spoke of violence and attacks on voters. 
In your opinion was that violence intended to intimi- 
date them and prevent them voting against their own 
side ? — Oh, most assuredly. 

9376. How many voters, in your opinion were there, 
who were considered to be voting or influenced to go 
vote against their own side ? — Not answered. 

9377. Think a moment? — Do you mean from com- 
mon report 

9378. From common report; but give it to us also 



mean Ryan, Henderson, Gallagher, Young, and the 
M ‘Mullens — which was the man that you bribed first, 
and which set of them had you the first interview 
with ? — I think the first that I succeeded with were 
the M ‘Mullens, as well as I recollect. I did not bribe ; 
they did not get the money yet. 

9400. I know they did not. Before you bribed 
the M'Mullens, had you got any money from Captain 
Knox ? — think I did. I saw it either two or three 
days before. 
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9401. Then I presume the first thing you got from 
Captain Knox was the XI 00? — I believe it was — I 
think it was that. 

94-02. Then before you succeeded in bribing any 
voter, had you got the XI 00 from the Captain ? — I 
had. 

9403. Did he tell you what it was for ? — No, he 
left me to myself. 

9404. Was it perfectly well understood between 
you and the Captain that you were to use it at your 
own discretion ? — It was. 

9405. And, if necessary, in bribing ?— It was. 

9406. Did you show that money to the M'Miillens 
to show that you had it ? — No. And Captain Knox 
since told me that I had not to pay the M ‘Mullens ; 
that they were taken oft’ my hands. 

9407. And put into whose hands ?— I could not say 
that. He did not tell me that, but that I had not 
anything- more to do with them. 

9408. When was this ? — I think it was since the 
election. 

9409. Oh, yes, I know, since the election. Was it 
in Dublin ? — No, it was in Sligo. 

9410. Did he intimate to you who was to pay them ? 
— He did not. 

9411. Was that before the petition or afterwards ? 
— I think it was before the petition, but I am not 
positive. 

9412. Had Captain Knox any little book, or memo- 
randum book, in which he put down these things ? — 
Not that I saw. 

9413. Was any list of the electors in his room ? — 
Not that I saw. 

9414. Now, do you know Michael Brennan who 
did not register, or who was to get money for not 
registering ? —I don’t know. 

9415. Do you know anything about that transac- 
tion? — No. I don’t know where he lives. I don’t 
know any such person. 

9416. Did you hear of a man writing to the Chair- 
man at Quarter Sessions not to put his name on the 
registry ? Did you hear that story ?— 1 There were a 
number of them. 

9417. Who wrote to the Chairman? — Who was it 
said wrote ? 

9418. M ‘Mullen was annoying you some time re- 
cently, I believe,- Mi - . Stokes ? — He was drunk, and 
he made some noise outside the' door one night. 

9419. He said he had a conversation with you some 
three weeks ago, but could not be precise as to the 
time. But when it was known that the Royal Com- 
mission was coming down here did you mention to 
him then anything about Kingstown ? — He came into 
my shop about three weeks ago, or so. He was under 
the influence of whiskey, and asked me was I getting 
any jobs done, or had I any work. “I have not,” 
said I, “ at present anything to get done. I would 
give it to you as soon as ever I did in my life if I had, 
but I have not anything to get done at present.” 
“ Trade is very bad,” he said. “ I am sorry for it,” 
said I. “ I am about leaving town,” he said. “ Are 
you?” said I. “ Where to go to ?” “ Oh, I will go to 



some good town,” he said. “ Where,” said I. “ I 
have a notion of Kingstown,” he said. “ Well, if you 
go there,” I said, “anything in the world that I can 
do for you I will. I have some friends, and I will 
give you an introduction in the way of work.” 

9420. At that time did you know the Commission 
was to come down here ? — Well, we expected the Com- 
mission a good while. 

9421. Was the son to go for work to Kingstown 
too ? — I don’t know. 

9422. You don’t know ? — No, it was only the master 
just. He was wickedly under the influence of whiskey, 
and it was to try to get rid of him. I cut out of the 
shop. 

9423. Whom did you intend to introduce him to at 
Kingstown ? — Two or three tenants of mine. 

9424. Well, you must name them ? — Mr. Barber 
Primrose. 

9425. Did you give him a letter? — Nothing more 
in the world than that if they wanted a coat cleaned, 
or anything of the sort, they would patronize him ; 
but there was no other intention under the sun. 

9426. Was that to get him out of the way of bein" 
examined as a witness at Carrick ? — It was not, indeed. 
It was nothing more than an introduction to a friend 
in case they had any woi - k to give him ; and if not, to 
let it alone. 

9427. I must just ask you this. You were away 
from town some time ? — I was. 

9428. How long were you away ? — About ten days. 
I was promising this length of time to go and see a 
nephew of mine who is in the Church, and to hear 
him; I saw no prospect of being able to go if the 
winter came on ; and I thought I would be back to 
answer any questions that you might ask me. 

9429. Where did you go to, exactly, Mi - . Stokes, on 
this visit? — I went to Newry. 

9430. Then you were there? — I was. 

9431. And you read every day’s newspapers, I sup- 
pose? — Not every day’s. 

9432. You read the accounts of the Commission? — . 
I read some days. 

9433. Did you not see that you were one of the 
first witnesses that were called ? — I did. 

9434. Did you see that your name was called four 
or five times ? — Well, it was, I believe. 

9435. Was it when you read Macdonogh’s evidence 
that you determined to come back ? — It was not. 

9436. When did you make the determination to come 
back ? — I made it when I was spending a day with a 
doctor outside of Newry — an acquaintance of my 
friend’s, where I was. I determined that I would 
come home and answer anything that I could answer. 

9437. Yes, — that was after you read Macdonogh’s 
evidence ? — It was not. 

9438. On what day did you get the subpcena that 
was left at your house ? — For the Commission ? 

'9439. Yes? — I never saw it yet. 

9440. You never saw it yet ? — Never did. I thought 
to be home by the two o’clock train yesterday and re- 
port myself to the Court. 



Mr. Thomas B. Hignell re-examined. 



Mr. Thomas 
U. Hignell. 

9441. The Chief Commissioner . — Did you write the 
direction — Mr. Kavanagh’s name and address — for the 
two M ‘Mullens? — No, sir. 

9442. Yoii swear you did not? — I do, positively. 

9443. Most positively ? — I do. 



9444. You heard Mr. Stokes’s recollection on the 
subject? — I did. 

9445. Were you in the office when the two men 

were there ? — Never. I never saw the men in Sligo 
in my life. , 

9446. Never saw the M'MuUens? — Never. 
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Mr. Robert Stokes re-examined. 



9447. Th e Chief Commissioner. — Was Mr. Hignell 
present on any occasion when you and the M'Mullens 
were together ? — The only chance was the time that I 
tell you. They went next day. 

9448. I know they did. Did Mr. Hignell in your 
presence see the two M ‘Mullens 1 — Well, there was 
very little space between us. 

9449. Was there as much as there is between you 
and me? — There was not. 

9450. Where was it? — I think it was in my shop — 
between the shop and the little room off it. 

9451. How long had Hignell been in your house 
before the M ‘Mullens came ? — I could not exactly say — 
half an horn - , or ten or fifteen minutes or an hour, some- 
thing that way. 

9452. Did you speak to Mr. Hignell about the 
M ‘Mullens? — lam not positive about that ; it is pos- 
sible I did. 

9453. What leads your recollection now to the state- 
ment that Mr. Hignell, as you believe, wrote the 
address ? — The only statement is, that I don’t recollect 
of any other person being by, and I never wrote the 
letter myself. 

9454. Was it a letter or a mere address ? — I don’t 
know what. I did no such thing ; although M‘Mullen 
swore he got it, I did no such thing in the world. 

9455. Was it on an envelope it was written ? — I don’t 
know. 



9456. Have you now present to your mind a recol- October . 12 . 

lection that you saw Mr. Hignell write it? — I have „ - — 

not. Mr. Robert 

9457. You have not? — Oh, I have not — no. ° ° S ‘ 

9458. Did Mr. Hignell speak to the M‘Mullens in 
your presence ? — I could not say that, indeed. 

9459. How long were the four of you — the two 
M'Mullens and Hignell and you — in the same room, 
or in the same passage? — Oh, perhaps between ,a 
quarter and half an hour ; I could not say exactly. It 
was not long. 

9460. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Mr. Stokes, had 
you any conversation with Mr. Waugh or Mr. Doherty 
about the M'Mullens ? — No. 

9461. Is there anybody connected with the Irish 
Times office that you are aware of, in Sligo, except Mr. 

Waugh and Mi - . Doherty, besides Mr. Hignell? — There 
is not, that I am aware of. 

9462. I heard that Mr. Gilmore’s young man, Mi-. 

Malley, was the reporter and private correspondent ? — 

Oh no, it is the Daily Exp-ess he is connected with. I 
don’t know of anyone. 

9463. Are you quite sure, now, that neither Mr. 

Waugh nor Mr. Doherty spoke to you about the 
M'Mullens ? — Quite positive. 

9464. -Are you sure that any address was written at 
all ? — I am not. All I am sure of is, that I never • 
handed the paper that M'Mullen swore to. 



Mr. Hignell 

9465. The Chief Commissioner. — Mr. Hignell, did 

you ever mention Kavanagh’s name in Sligo ? — Never ; 
never mentioned it nor 

9466. Then you did not know where the men were 
to be sent to, Mr. Hignell, did you? — No, sir: I never 
knew they were to go. I never saw the men . nor heard 
of them before the election in Sligo. I never saw them 
in Mr. Stokes’s house ; that I swear most positively. 
He never spoke to me about those men, and I know 
nothing about them. 

9467. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Had you ever 
spoken to Major Knox of Kavanagh as having a house 
where electors would be received? — No. 

9468. Did you ever speak to Major Knox about 
Kavanagh at all ? — No. 

9469. Or to Captain Knox? — Or to Captain Knox. 

9470. The Chief Commissioner. — You seethe result 
is that we now don’t know who wrote the address ? — I 
think you could know, sir. I swear positively. He 
does not swear it, nor does not recollect these things. 
You know he does not recollect ever seeing a letter or 
paper- 

9471. We are now trying to find out the truth ? — I 
know that. 

9472. You see, Mr. Hignell, Mr. Stokes says he did 
not know Kavanagh? — I don’t know whether lie did 
or not. 

9473. And where could the M'Mullens have, got 
Kavanagh’s address? — I don’t know. 

9474. I am now trying to find that out ? — Yes. 

9475. You say now that you did not write it, and 
that you did not mention the' name in Sligo ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

9476. There must now be some one else in it whom 
we have not discovered, and whom we shall subpmna 
if we do discover. 

9477. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Have you any 
suspicion in your mind, Mr. Hignell, as to who gave 
that address ? — I have not. 

9478. The Chief Commission&r. — When you did 
not give it, and did not mention Kavanagh’s name to 
Stokes, some one else on Major Knox’s side must 
have given that address to Stokes to give to the M'Mul- 
lens?— I cannot say anything about that, nor I have 
no suspicion of anyone doing so. 

9479. Is it not perfectly plain that some one else 
must have done so — you did not? — One would suppose 
that somebody must have done it. 



re-examined. Mr. Hignell. 

9480. The M'Mullens could not have gone to Kav- 
anagh by intuition? — No, I should say not. 

9481. They did not know Kavanagh — did not hear 
of him at all ; they were men in a different rank of life. 

Can you suggest to us, now that it is all over, the way 
you fancy they were enabled to use that address ? — I 
cannot say. 

9482. Who gave it? — I cannot say, indeed. I had 
no transactions of the sort with any man in Sligo, and 
therefore I had no suspicion of any man doing this. 

9483. Oh, it was not a Sligo man that was doing it ; 
the Sligo people did not know Kavanagh at all ; it was 
a Dublin man that did it ? — I could not say. 

9484. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Is Captain Knox 
connected with the Irish Times 1 — Ethelred ; yes, he 
was manager of the place for a long time. 

9485. The Chief Commissioner. — And cashier? — 

Cashier. 

9486. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — - Is he a Dublin 
man ? — No, he has not, nor has not been for some time. 

94S7. Was he living in Dublin at the time of the 
election ? — He was. 

•9488. Then he was down at the time of the election, 
of course ?— i-He came down, I think, two or three days, 
before it. 

9489. Had he any knowledge of Kavanagh ? — I 
don’t think he had. I don’t think he ever knew Mr. 

Kavanagh. 

9490. Where is Captain Knox now ? — I could not. 
say. 

9491. Of course you could not say exactly ; but is 
he in Ix-eland ? — I don’t know ; he might be at his own 
place, perhaps, near Ballina. 

9492. Then he resides with'TJtred Knox ? — -No ; 

IJtred Knox x-esides in Ballina. 

9493. In Ballina, too ? — Somewhere near it. I saw 
Mr. Utred Knox yesterday, and I think die is here 
now, or will be here to-day. 

9494. Do I understand you to say that you -wrote- 
out a brief? — Me, sir ? 

9495. Yes, the brief containing your evidence ?- — 

No, nevex - . 

9496. Well how was it taken down ?— My evidence ? 

Thex-e was no evidence. 

9497. I mean the evidence you proposed, to give ? — 

Oh, I beg your pardon, it was Mr. Stokes. 
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October 12 - 9498. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Mr. Stokes, did 9499. And sent it to Mr. Palmer ? Yes. 

— you yourself write down wliat evidence you proposed (The witness withdrew.) 

Stokes° 6rt to give at the petition 1 — I did. 



Mr. Arthur W. 
Malley. 



Mr. Arthur IF: Malley 

9500. The Chief Commissioner . — What statement 
do you wish to make in reference to what Mr. Stokes 

said 1 He was asked the question whether he knew 

anyone else connected with the Irish Times, and he 
said he heard that Mr. Malley, a young man connected 
with Mr. Gilmore’s paper, used to report for it. I used 
to do so, but I had nothing whatever to do with the 
election. . 

9501. You are now sworn ; can you give the 
Commissioners any information about these corrupt 
practices?— Not the slightest. Major Knox’s word 
to me was, that if he did not carry his election pure, 
he would not carry it at all. 

9502. I thought you had nothing to say to the 
election? — Except in casual conversation. I was up 
in Dublin often, and would go to see Major Knox to 
settle an account for correspondence, or something 
that way, and we might talk that way. He always 



sworn and examined. 

said that if he did not carry his election by fair 
means, he would not resort to bribery. But I can 
give you something of the intimidation here, for I had 
to take notes of it. 

9503. Give us any evidence you have on the subject? 

Anything to exceed the violence of the mob on the 

polling day — and I am not very squeamish, for I have 
been at other places where elections were — anything 
to exceed the violence of the mob in Sligo I never 
saw. I had no vote ; but being connected with a 
Conservative paper, I often had to get into a doorway 
meeting a mob ; and I was nearly being mobbed my- 
self on the day of the polling, although I had nothing 
whatever to do with the election, except in the way of 
my business. 

9504. Do you know Captain Knox? — Except to 
settle an account with him I do not know him. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Aloses Monels. 



Moses Monels sworn and examined. 



9505. The Chief Commissioner. — Mr. Monds, your 
name has been mentioned by Mr. Lyons as having got 
money at Mr. Macdonogh’s first election ; how much 
money did yon get ? — I cannot state the exact amount. 

9506. Did you get £200 ?— It was about £200. 

9507. How long before the polling day did you 
get it ?- — I cannot tell. 

9508. Was it before the polling day? — Oh, I am 

certain it was. . 

9509. To what electors did you give that money ? — 

I cave £40 to James M‘Kim ; I allowed in a rent 
account £40 to Thomas M‘Kim ; and I gave James 
Wallace £40. I gave no other money to electors to my 
recollection. 

9510. What did you do with the balance? — lhere 
was about £30 that I think I expended in travelling 
expenses. 

9511. Travelling expenses of your own, do you 

mean? No ; sending for voters. You must recollect 

it is about ten years ago, and I dismissed the matter 
entirely from my mind ; after two other elections 
since that I was very well out of it. I paid the 
amount of a decree — it was either £38, or £48, or 
£43, 1 cannot recollect which — to Mr. William Taylor, 
that he had against a man named Atkinson, whom I 
brought from Manchester to vote, and whom Mr. 
Taylor told me he would have arrested if the decree 
was not settled ; and I promised to settle it, and did. 

9512. Now what bargain did you make with the 
three men whom you have mentioned for their votes 
before the election?— I made no bargain whatever with 



tne jxl JVims. . 

9513. What influence had you over them? — Well, 
I was a personal friend of one of the M'Kims, and the 
other was a tenant of mine. I made no bargain either 
with James Wallace ; but he did ask me in my own 
office whom I would recommend him to vote for, and 
I said to him, “ I am voting for Macdonogh.” 

9514. When he said, “Whom do you recommend 
me to vote for,” you understood the meaning of the 
word “recommend"? — I understood it in the ordinary 
sense ; no other meaning. 

9515. That is, in the ordinary sense it bears in Sligo? 

Ho, the ordinary sense in the English language — for 

whom I would recommend him to vote. 

9516. The word “recommend” had no reference 
then to any money dealings ? — I cannot say that. 

9517. That is what I ask you?— Ah, but I cannot 
look into his mind ; I can only speak for myself. 

9518. You did not intend to pay him anything? — 
I did if he voted for Macdonogh. 



9519. And he perfectly well understood that from 
your manner ? — How can I tell that ? 

9520. How much did you intend to give him? — 
Well, I had no exact sum in my mind. I just in- 
tended to give him according to circumstances. If 
there were a great many claims on me it would make 
the sums small ; if there were a few claims on me it 
would make them large. All I wanted was to get rid 
of what I had possession of. 

9521. Did you tell anyone you had got this money? 
— I did not. 

9522. Did you pay any of those people until they 
had voted ? — Certainly not. 

9523. You paid them then on the polling day 
after they had voted ? — Oh no, nor for .months after- 
wards, I think it was. I cannot recollect. You know 
the thing is in fact nearly out of my memory. I am 
quite sure it was at least six months, or three months, 
or four months. I am sure I would not pay a penny 
until after the time for petitioning was past, in any 
case — that I am sure of. 

9524. Are you too old a hand for that? — Well, I 
was concerned with a good many elections, but I never- 
had a penny in my hand before or since. 

9525. Now, which of the M'Kims was it that owed 
rent ? — Thomas. 

9526. Was it a year’s rent? — Oh, I think he owed 
two, or two and a half year’s rent. My recollection is 
that it was about £40. 

9527. It was due to you ? — To myself — yes. 

9528. And this M‘Kim, when lie owed two and a 
half years’ rent was not able to pay a farthing? — Well, 
indeed I think he was poor. 

9529. He was not able to pay ? — I will not go that 
length. He had an establishment and business. 

9530. He owed two and a half years’ rent? — I 
think it was about two a half years. 

9531. You say that you paid two and a half years 
for him, paying your own rent to yourself? — No doubt 
of it ; and he told me so at first. 

9532. About the decree that Mr. Taylor had against 
Atkinson — was Taylor a friend of yours ? — He was. 

9533. An intimate friend ? — -Yes. 

9534. And before you brought Atkinson over from 
Manchester, did Mr. Taylor tell you that if you did 
bring him over he would have him arrested ? — He did 
not, nor I would not have brought him if I had known 
he had the decree. 

9535. Mr. Taylor being a friend of yours, did you 
bring Atkinson over in order that Taylor might get 
his money out of Macdonogh’s money ? — No. I believe 
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the intention was to give Atkinson money himself ; 
but this decree being in the way, it was thought that 
Taylor had a right to it. 

9536. Then Taylor was the only man that got any 
benefit by the transaction ? — The only man. I think 
Atkinson got something. I don’t recollect clearly. 

9537. Atkinson got something? — Yes, it is likely 
he did. I think the messenger that went for him got £10 
or £20. He was his brother-in-law ; I forget his name. 

9538. That is, got £20 for bringing over the voter ? 
— For his loss of time. 

9539. Well, that’s a delicate way of expressing it? 
— Well, I am expressing it properly. 

9540. How long was he away ?— I don’t recollect. 

9541. Then the £30 travelling expenses that you 
mentioned included Atkinson’s travelling expenses ? — • 
Well, it did not. 

9542. That is a large item for travelling expenses 

-X want to know what voters got it ? — I think 

I did not say £30 for travelling expenses ; I 
said for that and paying money to messengers, and 
things of that sort ; there were a variety of small in- 
cidental expenses that I could not 

9543. But travelling expenses are very often a form 
of bribery, and that’s the reason I ask you? — Well, I 
believe the law is more stringent now than before. At 
that time we did not think it was. 

9544. What I mean by a form of bribery is giving 
an extraordinary sum to a man for his travelling ex- 
penses. I must therefore ask you to what voters did 
you pay money for travelling expenses, and how much ? 
—I don’t think I paid money to any voters. I don’t 
think these men were voters at all. 

9545. Were they going for voters? — .Going for 
voters, and doing little things. I have not a single 
document in connexion with it. After that election 
was over I thought I was free of it, and I discharged 
everything from my recollection. 

9546. According to the law, after the time for peti- 
tioning was over you thought you were free of it? — I 
thought I was. 

9547. Did you get the receipts of all these men ? — 
No, indeed, I never got a receipt from one. 

9548. Now, did you look on this transaction at that 
time as bribery ? — Well, I was not quite sure. I made 
no promise, you understand. I had the money, and I 
determined to give it to the men that voted right; but 
whether that’s bribery or not I must leave the Court to 
determine. 

9549. Were these men Conservatives or Liberals ? 

Oh, Conservatives. I never spoke to a Liberal for a 

vote, nor would offer him a shilling. Those men, I 
believe, at that election— every man on both sides— 
would have voted the same way if there was not a 
single shilling produced. 

9550. That was the election at which Colonel Ten- 
nison withdrew ? — The election at which Colonel Ten- 
nison 'withdrew. 

9551. Did you hear any rumour going through the 
town that he withdrew because a number of his Liberal 
supporters demanded a large sum of money from him ? 
— No, 1 heard a contrary rumour. 

9552. What was it ? — The rumour T heard was that 
he would not accede to Mr. Somers’s demand. Mr. 
Somers wanted a sum of money, and he would not 
give it. 

9553. How much did Mr. Somers want? — I heard 
he wanted £3,000, and that he was offered only £1,000. 

9554. To withdraw, and give his interest in favour 
of Tennison 1— Oh, of course; then the voters that 
supported Somers would vote for Tennison. 

9555. Now, do you know anything about the corrupt 
practices that have been stated to have taken place 
since that election ? — I do not. I determined that I 
never would have anything to say to an election after- 
wards, and I never had. 

9556. Can you give us the names of any other 
electors who at that election were bribed in a similar 
way t—I could not ; I just kept my mind to myself, 
and interfered with no other person. 

8 



9557. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Whom did you Seventh Dav. 

vote for at Armstrong’s election ? — For Macdonogh. October 12. 

9558. Before that election did you canvass any of 

those that you have just now mentioned — the Moses Monde. 
M‘Kims or Wallace ? — I don’t think I did. I made 

up my mind that I would take no part in elections 
afterwards. 

9559. Had Mr. Lyons before that told you that 
there was no money forthcoming on Maedonogb’s 
side ? — Well, I can’t recollect that, except from having 
heard Mr. Lyons state it so. I have no recollection 
about the matter. I merely recollect accepting a bill 
and getting some money. I heard Mr. Lyons state it 
so, and I am sure he stated what was correct. 

9560. I am now asking you in reference to Sergeant 
Armstrong’s election. Before that election did Mr. 

Lyons say there was no money forthcoming from Mr. 

Macdonogh ? — He did not ; I heard nothing at all 
from him about it. I know nothing about it, nor 
about the last election. 

9561. Had you no conversation about Sergeant. 

Armstrong’s election with Sir. Lyons or Mr. Stokes ! 

— I had none that I recollect. I dare say I had 
hundreds of conversations in the ordinary way — 
words going into one ear and out at the other ; and I _ 
did not fix any of them in my memoiy. 

9562. It was a strong fact, you know', the first time 
when Mr. Macdonogh was elected, that money was being 
iriven for distribution amongst the voters. Well, 
now, did it not occur to you at Sergeant Armstrong’s 
election to inquire whether there was any money 
similarly to be given ? — If I had determined to have 
taken any part in the election it would have occurred 
to me, and if I had gone into it at all I would have 
gone into it pretty actively ; but as I had made up my 
mind to have nothing more to say to elections, I did 
not trouble myself about it. It is ten years since I 
was concerned in Mr. Macdonogh’s election. I voted 
in every election since the Reform Bill. 

9563. But at the election of 1865 do you mean to 
say that you did not converse with any voters as to 
whether money was going or not ? — I did not say that 
I did not converse with any voters. 

9564. Well, do you remember any conversations ? 

But I am quite certain I did not speak about money 

to any man ; that I am quite certain of ; I determined 
that I would not. 

9565. Did Mr. Macdonogh canvass you? — I don’t 
know whether he canvassed me or not. It was not 
necessary. He knew right well I would vote for him. 

There was no doubt about my vote. I always voted 
the one way. 

9566. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — I think Mr. Lyons 
said that you spoke to him first about the raising of 
this money? — I heard so. 

9567. Do you recollect whether that is so ? — I do 
not • I think it is unlikely, but I would not contradict 
him. The reason I think it unlikely is this, that 1 
had no communication with Mr. Macdonogh about 
money, and I don’t think it likely that I would pro- 
pose drawiug bills ; but as Mr. Lyons has said it I 
assume it is true. 

9568. Assuming that to be true, do you recollect 
the state of Mr. Macdonogh’s prospects at that time ? 

— Oh, I think if there had not been a single shilling 
at all Mr. Macdonogh was certain of being returned. 

He had a clear majority on the poll-books. 

9569. Why, then, was the money spent ? Surely 
there must have been some apprehension ? — Well, I 
gave you all the explanation I can give you about my 
part of it. I got a certain sum of money and I disposed 
of it. 

9570. But you have no recollection as to that ? — I 
have not, indeed. You know that this is about ten 
years ago, and there are matters that people like to get 
out of their minds as quickly as they can. 

9571. Sometimes they stick there?— They do in 
spite of them. 

9572. But you got no more than £200, you are 
positive about that ? — I am not positive. I saw Mr. 
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Lyons’s evidence. He said .£180 or .£200, and lie went 
up as far as £250 afterwards. Really I cannot -tell 
what I got. 

9573. I think you have accounted for more? — It 
would hot he* surprising if I spent hundreds of my own 
at elections. 

9574. The Chief Commissioner. — Hundreds in 
parliamentary elections ? — In matters connected with 
the elections. 

9575. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Was any money 
spent in Mr. Wynne’s election ? — Not a shilling was 
spent in Mr. Wynne’s election on either side. I know 
it I was on his committee. There was not a penny 
spent. 

9576. Can you account at all for this sudden cor- 
ruption that appears to have sprung up, if Mr. Wynne’s 
election was so pure?— I cannot give any explanation 
of it. I think there was this feeling abroad. The 
Conservatives had supported Mr. Somers through a 
great many elections, and they never got a penny for 
supporting him I need not tell you. Then they sup- 
ported Mr. Wynne purely as a matter of principle. I 
induced him to come forward, and proposed him at a 
private meeting. So far from getting anything for 
that they lost heavily, for they had to raise a subscrip- 
tion among themselves to pay the expenses of Mr. 
Wynne’s election. He did not wish to come forward. 
There was then, I think, a general feeling amongst the 
leading Conservatives that if there was really a rich 
candidate in the field on their side, those poor fellows 
that had always stuck to their colours should get some- 
thing if it was possible. 

9577. Could you tell us anything more about those 
sums that were subscribed to assist Mr. Wynne ? — I 
could not, we all subscribed as far as we were able to 
pay Mr. Wynne’s expenses— his legal expenses. 

9578. What amount was subscribed ? — I think there 



was £200 subscribed at the last, and we subscribed 
about £200 before that to prosecute the petition against 
Sadlier. I was the person who went to prosecute it, 
and I lost about £100 of my own. I proved three 
undoubted cases of bribery, 'yet the House of Com- 
mons, that is now so pure, passed it over as of no con- 
sequence, and would not even print the evidence, 
though a special report was made by the committee 
that three cases of bribery had been proved, but not 
agency. 

9579. The Chief Commissioner'.— Is that what yoxr 
referred to when you said you spent hundreds of your 
own ? — It was. 

9580. You did not mean- that you spent it on yoters ? 
— Oh, no ; I never gave a voter a penny before nor 
since, I assure you, nor never will again. 

9581. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Before Mi - . Mac- 
donogh’s first election had you any conversation with 
Mr. Lyons to the effect that poor voters bn your side 
should get some money ?— Oh, I had not to my recol- 
lection. I think it was exceedingly probable that the 
matter was talked over, but I have not the slightest 
recollection of it. I have told you everything I know. 

9582. But there was that feeling at the time Mr. 
Macdonogh came into the field ? — I think there was. 
It was my own feeling, I know decidedly. Whether 
others felt it I cannot tell, but T thought that those 
people deserved something. 

9583. You heard the same feeling expressed by 
other Conservatives ? — -Well, I cannot recall' to my re- 
collection. I am just telling you as I think myself. 

9584. Was that feeling communicated to Mr. Mac- 
donogh to your knowledge ? — Not by me, nor never 
to my knowledge. Mr. Macdonogh was determined 
to be exceedingly pure. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Hugh Conellan sworn and examined. 



9585. The Chief Commissioner . — You are an elec- 
tor? — Oh, yes, for many years. 

9586. On what side have you been? — Always the 
Liberal. Before you proceed further about my exa- 
mination, be so kind as to allow me to refer to a 
matter respecting which I, on Thursday morning last, 
claimed to be examined. 

9587. Certainly? — Michael Hunt, if I have been 
correctly informed, stated to you that he heard and 
believed that I received money for my vote at Ser- 
geant Armstrong’s election. I beg to say that I never 
directly or indirectly received a penny, or any consi- 
deration whatsoever for my vote. I have always 
taken a lively interest in the Liberal cause, having 
always conscientiously professed it. 

9588. Did you know anything at Sergeant Arm- 
strong’s election about the distribution of this money.? 

No, not until after the election that I heard ; the 

electors spoke to me about it. I must say, if you will 
allow me to explain, that I had no idea. of Sergeant 
Armstrong’s return until the day of nomination. In 
point of fact, I had thought the chances were, dead 
against him, but the magnificent speech he made on 
that occasion, his frankness and candour, and his 
exposition of Macdonogh’s political inconsistency 
created such an enthusiastic feeling in his. favour, that 
from that moment we almost looked on his election as 
certain. And there was another matter amongst my 
co-religionists, freely spoken of through the town, that 
tended strongly to injure Mr. Macdonogh’s prospects, 
as far as the Conservatives were concerned, and that 
was the alteration of Mr. Macdonogh’s religious belief. 

9589. I am asking you about corrupt practices at 
elections, and you had better answer questions. I 
cannot allow further statements. Do you know any- 
thing about the distribution of money after! Sergeant 
Armstrong's election ?— I only heard of it. 

9590. Did you take any part in it yourself?— I did not. 

9591. Did people apply to you to 'get paid ? — I was 



one evening coming up opposite to the post office 
when a mail guard named Dugdale spoke to me in the 
street, and said, “ When are we going to get Settled,” 
or “ arranged with?” Of course, I believed at once he 
alluded to the election, and I told him I had nothing 
at all to do with such matters. On another occasion 
I was passing on the old bridge 

9592. Mention the names of how many voters ap- 
plied to you about money after the election ? — They 
only asked me for information evidently about it. 
There were three altogether — there may have been 
more, but I only recollect three that alluded to money 
matters — Dugdale was one. On another occasion I 
was passing over the old .bridge, and an elector named 
Stephen Hughes said he had heard that Michael 
Gethin, solicitor, since dead, had been appointed to 
arrange mattex-s and deal with such electors. I said I 
had nothing to do with such matters, and made use of 
the remark at the time that it was no wonder for 
the country to be unfortunate when such 'matters were 
sought for. The third was One Doran, whose name I 
have mentioned to you- In my shop he said to me 
that he and eleven others had offered to leave town 
for Mr. Macdonogh for £40 a man, but that Mr. 
Harloe Phibbs and Mr. Sedley advised Mr. Macdonogh 
not to trust them, and that they would not go with- 
out the money, and that of course the matter then 
dropped. 

9593. Whom were they/offered the money by? — He 
did not say. He said they offered to leave town. . He 
did not name any of Mr. Macdonogh’s friends' as hav- 
ing offered, it ; bxit I understood him to convey that 
they made the representation to Mr. M!acdonogk’s 
friends, and that Mr. Sedley and Mr. Harloe Phibbs 
advised Mr. Macdonogh not to trust them. 

9594. Now do you know anything about money 
being paid at any of the last three elections,?— Only 
from hearsay; and with your permission Twill '.come 
to Sergeant Aimstrong’s election.' 
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they had suffered very much. . - 

9596. Which election was that? — Sergeant Aim- 

strong’s. . „ 

9597. Is that all you heard about that election ( — 
That’s all I can at present charge, my memory with. 

9598 Do you know anything about the mobs in 
town at the last election ?— Yes ; I was very much 
through the streets ; and I don’t think I went to bed 
either the night before Sergeant Armstrong’s return, 
or that before the polling at Captain Flanagan’s election. 

1 was through the streets with some friends looking 
about to see that our opponents were not interfering 
with parties we might have a doubt about. Of course 
wherever we went we endeavoured to keep peace and 
order, but at the last election every friend and lover of 
order must condemn the violence that was resorted to 
on the night of the day of the election. But there 
were two circumstances to which I would call your 
attention „ , . 

9599 Now I ask you, first of all, do you know any- 

thing about the mob I—' Yes, I endeavoured to save 
Larry Burke’s premises. . . A ... 

9600. That was after the election ? — The night of the 
day of the election. 

9601. I want to know were they strange people ! — 
On the day of Captain Flanagan’s election there were 
strangers in town. 

9602. On his side?— Yes, I saw a number of men 
come into town carrying green boughs. I did not 
know them. I did not see sticks or other sort of in- 
jurious weapons. 

9603. Where were these men fed and supported 
during the election?— I do not know. I heard some 
of them were completely starved. They were the 
whole day without getting a morsel of food. 

9604. They were not in town the whole day without 



getting bit or sup ? 



—Of course some of them may have 



got some nourishment. 

9605. Can you give any information as to where 

these men were fed and supported ? — I cannot ; only 
they may have frequented the houses of those that 
supported Flanagan, for all I know. I don’t know by 
what means they got support. ' ' 

9606. Did you see them in the public-houses ! — JNo, 
I did not go into the public-houses. 

9607 Did you see a crowd in the public-houses of 
these country fellows?— I saw a crowd round several 
of the houses. . T 

9608. Apparently getting drink there!— UH, i 
could not know what was going on inside. 

9609. Whose houses did you see those country 

fellows round?— I saw a number of fellows at the 
corner of Knox-street, near Tom Wards. I dont 
think I was up Pound-street side -that day to my re- 
collection. I should say there must have been some 
of them up there, for it is a favourite side with that 
class ‘of people; , ,, , 

9610. I only want the names of the public-houses 
you saw them about?— I cannot charge my memory 
with having seen them about any other houses on 
that day. It is a prominent corner of Knox-street. 

9611. He is a supporter of Captain Flanagan?— 
He was. He always supported the Liberal side. 

9612. Do you know anything about any orders 
being given for refreshments to those country people ? 
—I never heard of them at that election. I heard of 

Townley’s election, but not at -Captain 



9618. I know they were? — I dare say on the day 
of the election several hundred people. They came 
from all the rural districts about, and I was going to 
give an explanation of that when you interrupted me. 

9619. Well, go on then — give the explanation ? — Of 
two causes which, I believe, very much added to the 
excitement. 

9620. I do not mean the causes that led to the 
excitement,— I do not mean the political causes ?— I 
don’t mean the political causes. 

9621. Were they local causes?— I mean acts of 

violence by the opposing party. 

9622. Well, you may go into that if you like? — 
About three weeks or so previous to the election on a 
Saturday evening a man named Leonard, whose name 
has already figured before you — I think he is on Major 
Knox’s list as a manager— with three or four others 
came down Market-street shouting out, “Knox for. 
ever.” I was about the counter in my shop ; and in a 
few minutes afterwards I heard women roar out — “ Oh, 
they have a bar of iron and they will murder some 
person.” I went down about the street opposite to 
the Independent office, and immediately there was a 
row. The butchers are generally a very patriotic class 
of men. 

9623. Yes, on the right side ?— Their anger I daresay, 
was excited by the demeanour of the other men. So the 
police came and got the parties separated. They went 
up the street shouting, “ Knox for ever,” and imme- 
diately there I saw the Rev. Father Morris who had 
previously heard of the circumstance, I gave him a 
description of the men, for at the time I did not know 
Leonard by name. He followed them up the street, 
and immediately afterwards it was rumoured that one 
of them had attempted to strike him ; and that in my 
opinion caused a very angry feeling in the town and 
the rural districts, that Knox’s men were going to 
strike a Roman Catholic clergyman. 

9624. A priest, of course? — Yes. Well, on the 
morning of the polling some of Captain Knox’s friends 
and some of our gentry about here brought in a 
hundred or more, I should say, of the sons of Conserva- 
tive farmers ; and it went through the town that a 
number of country Orangemen had come in with a 
determination— to use plain words— to slate the town 
fellows ; and before the place opened a lot of these were 
brought across the street from the house opposite to 
the door leading into Mrs. Hall’s, evidently wanting to 
fr e t into the Court-house. A row then commenced im- 
mediately before the Court-house opened to receive 
votes ; and the upshot was, that the men from the 
rural districts were defeated and had to retreat. 

9625. And then reinforcements came in? — Then 
during the day ; and when Larry Burke’s house was 
attacked I lived nearly opposite. 

9626. You mean on the night of the polling fray ?— 
On that night. I think it right to explain the matter, 
for I believe every well-wisher of , Captain -Flanagan 
was pained at those acts of violence: 

9627. Mr. Commissioner Bruce.— rState the facts as 
shortly as you can ?— I was in my father-in-law’s 
house, when I heard the crash of glass. He got to the 
door before I did and looked out. The night was very 
dark ; and the moment he did so two stones were flung 
at us. Of course we had to retire. I again went out 
the same night and heard the breaking of panes, but 
it was so dark that I could not see anyone. They 



orders at 

know very well ^5 Meaning of tie 
phrase “ orders ? ” — I do ; to give so much refreshment, 



or something like" that. 

9614. “ Give bearer £2 worth; and the publican 
gives that in' drink to the person 'fc—Oh - I understand 
well what you mean. 



could to dissuade' the people from violence. There i 
another matter that I wish to refer to— I feel bound to 

d °9628. Never mind what -you- feel ?— It strikes at the 
very root of the Conniption.' 
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Shyehth Dat. 9029. The Chief Commissioner. — We don’t want 
~ ,T~ ,o your belief about the corruption. 

’ 9630. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Can you tell us 

Hugh any fact? — I heard that Major Knox's friends, or some 

Couellan. parties on his behalf, lent money to electors months 
before the election. I heard of one instance of an 
account of £30. 

9631. The Chief Commissioner . — Who did you hear 
lent money ? — I heard that an account owed by a man 
named Andrew O’Beirne, of Market-street, to Dowd, 
Crowe, and Wilson of Dublin, was settled by Major 
Knox or his friends. There was a rumour several 
months before the election ; and this was one of the 
men that voted for the Major. 

9632. Had he belonged to the Liberal party before, 
or to the Conservative ? — I am not sure how he voted 
on former- occasions. I know he is a Roman Catholic. 

9633. Mi\ Commissioner Bruce . — Have you heard 
of many voters being intimidated on account of the 
violence at the last election ? — I heard some express 
themselves as being frightened and intimidated. 

963-4. Do you believe them ? — I do. 

9635. Do you believe that the mob violence was for 
the purpose of intimidation? — No ; when I say that, I 
don’t believe there was ah organized system of mob 
violence, but that it was just all done in the heat of 
excitement. 

9636. But do you believe it was for the purpose of 



intimidating voters ? — The chief excitement was after 
— the chief violence, rather, was after the poll. 

9637. But there was intimidation before that ; 
people were intimidated by acts and threats? — I am 
not aware of the threats. 

9638. I mean, they have been sworn to ? — Oh, well, 
I am not aware of them. 

9639. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Do you believe 
the mob violence prevented electors from voting? — I 
think every elector could have voted, for there was 
plenty of military in town to bring them up. The 
town was full of -military ; but, of course, the chief 
efforts of the populace were directed against their co- 
religionists, who, they thought, were going against 
principle. 

9640. Did you hear of any elector who was pre- 
vented from voting in consequence of the mob violence ? 
— I heard of Mark Antony Macdonogh having refused 
to vote after he heard of Captain King’s death. 

9641. Did you hear of anyone else? — I heard here 
in court about Edward Gethin. 

9642. Any other? — Yes, I think I heard of John 
M'Guirk. 

9643. Any other besides him? — Not that I can re- 
collect. 

9644. These three, at all events, you heard, were 
prevente'd from voting by the violence ? — No ; but I 
heal'd they were afraid to come up. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



„„ Thomas Ward sv 

Thomas 

Ward. 9645. The Chief Commissioner. — What are you? — 

A publican and grocer. 

9646. You are an elector ? — I am, 

9647. You voted for Captain Flanagan at the last 
election? — I did. 

9648. During the election were there any people 
getting refreshments in your house, as is usual at elec- 
tion times ? — ’Nothing unless what they paid for. 

9649. I am sure you were paid for? — That is, 
people came in and got it the same as at any other 
ordinary time. 

9650. Did you see strangers in town forming part of 
the mob ? — Well, I saw the whole people — the whole 
gathering. 

9651. I mean country people ? — I did. 

9652. A great many country people? — I did. 

9653. Some of them had green boughs ? — Well, I 
did not take notice ; they might have. 

9654. And some of them had sticks? — There 
might be some sticks with tFe countrymen coming to 
town. 

9655. Do you thinkthat the countrymen coming into 
town on the polling day might have sticks ? — A coun- 
tryman at all times coming into town mostly has a 
stick. 

9656. A blackthorn ? — Well, any sort of a one. 

9657. On the polling day, on the day before the 
polling day, I suppose, a good deal of custom was going in 
your house?— -Well, there was — people coming in and 
out drinking. 

9658. About how much did you get on the polling 
day ? — Really I could not say. 

9659. Did you get £20? — I did not, nor £10. 

9660. Did any person give you any orders to give 
drink? — No ; I got no orders nor money for drink. 

9661. You tell me that truly ? — I do. 

9662. That you got no orders nor money? — I got 
no orders. 

9663. Do you know of any orders or money going ? 
—No. 

9664. Did you give any drink for nothing that day ? 
— Well, I might have treated some of my acquaint- 
ances. 

9665. I don’t mind that — to any respectable man ? — 
No, sir ; I gave no drink. 

9666. I mean to any country person that came in ? 
— No ; no more than that if a countryman that I might 
be acquainted with came in, I might give him a glass. 



rorn and examined. 

9667. Did you give much that way during the poll- 
ing day? — Well, I don’t think I did ; I did not give 
1 0s. worth of drink. 

9668. Did you ever hear of any orders going at 
former elections — you have been a long while in the 
town % — I am — I did hear of orders. 

9669. At whose election ? — I heard of orders at Mr. 
Townley’s election. 

9670. Did you get a share of them yourself? — I 
did. 

9671. How much? — I think I got something about 
£30 worth. 

9672. Now, from that time out, did you get no more 
orders ?— No. 

9673. Is the word “orders” well understood at 
times of election — you know well what I mean ? — Oh 
no ; the word “ orders ” does not — unless there comes 
an order from some person to supply — a written order 
— unless that a gentleman sends an order to give so 
much on it. 

9674. And did you get no orders since Townley’s 
election ? — I did not. 

9675. Did you get any orders at Sadlier’s election ? 
—No. 

9676. On which side were you then? — I was on 
Sadlier’s. 

9677. Now, do you know anything about money 
going after Sergeant Armstrong’s election ? — I know- 
nothing about the money, but that I was told that 
there was £20 sent to me. I was in prison at the 
time, and I was told that there was a present of £20 
sent to me. 

9678. Did your wife get that 1— Well, I believe she 
did. 

9679. Did you get any money at any previous elec- 
tion? — No. 

9680. Except the £30 you have mentioned ? — And 
£10 I got at Sadlier’s election afterwards. 

9681. Ten pounds ? — Yes, some time afterwards ; 
some months, I think — some time afterwards. 

9682. Was the £30, and the £10, and the £20 all 
you got in reference to any election ? — That’s to the 
best of my knowledge. 

9683. To the best of your knowledge, did you ever 
get any money for voting for Mr. Somers? — No. 

9684. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Was the £10 you 
got after Sadlier’s election promised to you before the 
election? — No; no money was promised. 
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9685. Was the money you got at Townley’s election 
promised to you before the election? — I did not vote 
for Townley at the time. 

9686. Did you vote? — Not at that time. 

9687. You were not a voter at the time of Townley’s 
elections? — Not at his first election. 

9688. On the polling day of the last election did you 
see any of the crowd gathering round any of the bakers’ 
shops ? — I did not. 

9 689. As if wanting to get refreshments ? — I did not. 

9690. Or round any of the shops? — I heard them 
shouting through the streets back and forward in all 
quarters, but I did not see them gathering round any 
particular shop. 

9691. Did any of the mob appear to be country peo- 
ple? — Well, there was a fair share of them. 

9692. Are you not aware of some of these country 
people having got refreshments in the town, at some of 
the places of refreshment here ? — No, not that I could 
swear ; I saw none of them getting it. 



9693. Not that you could swear ; but did you hear Seventh Day. 

of their getting refreshments at any of those places ? — Odvber 12 
No. 

9694. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you expect Thomas 
to get anymoney for voting for CaptainTownley? — I did W nr( h 
not ; nor was not promised any, nor did not ask any. 

9695. I dare say you got some after Armstrong’s 
election? — I did. 

9696. Were you promised any then? — No. 

9697. Did you ask for any then? — No. 

9698. You did not expect any for voting for Captain 
Flanagan ? — I did not. 

9699. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Are you aware 
that about the time of Sergeant Armstrong’s election 
the Catholic clergy had set their faces against giving 
money to voters ? — I cannot say. The Catholic clergy, 

I believe, did not wish to encourage any money in any 
way. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



John Creighton sworn and examined. 



9700. The Chief Commissioner. — I believe you ai-e 
not on the list? — I believe not. 

9701. Did you ever get any money in order not to 
register your vote ? — I did. 

9702. How much? — Fifteen pounds. 

9703. Who paid it to you?— Mr. William Ormsby. 

9704. What bargain was made before you managed 
not to be put on the list? — There was no bargain. 

9705. Did you want to be on the list? — I did not. 
There was no bargain with him. There were only a 
few words between him and me. 

9706. What were the words? — He called me across 
or at least sent Michael Doherty. I live opposite to 
the hotel. He was standing at the hotel door and 
beckoned me across. I went into the coffee-room, 
and he pointed to three notes on the table. “ I won’t 
tell you,” he said, “ what that’s for.” That’s all. 

9707. Did you know what it was for? — Well, 
indeed I did. 

9708. How did you know what it was for? — From 
the message I received. 

9709. What was the message from Doherty? — That 
Mr. Ormsby wanted me. 



Creighton. 

9710. Wanted you about what? — About not get- . 
ting on the registry. 

9711. Did Doherty tell you nothing about some 
money being given to you if you would not go on the 
registry ? — I don’t think he did. 

9712. What did he tell you? — He told me Mr. 

Ormsby wanted me. 

9713. From all that was going on you knew what 
it was for? — Yes. 

9714. Had you signed a notice of claim ? — No. 

9715. Were you going to be registered on the 
Liberal side ? — I think so. 

9716. And would you have voted for the Liberal 
candidate ? — I don’t know that I would vote at all. 

9717. Had you ever a vote in the borough? — 

Never. 

9718. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Had you any- 
thing to do with mobs. No, nothing whatever. 

9719. Did you ever get a shilling at all except that 
£15 ? — Never a shilling. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Michael Gillan, sworn and examined. 



9720. The Chief Commissioner. — How long have 
you been an elector ?— Well I voted in 1837, and I 
always supported the Liberal cause. 

9721. From first to last? — From first to last. 

9722! Did you vote at Sergeant Armstrong’s elec- 
tion? — I did. 

9723. Did you get any money after that? — Well, 
some time afterwards Mr. Phillips sent for me and I 
took what he gave me. 

9724. Twenty pounds you got?— £20. 

9725. Now, had Mr. Phillips canvassed you before 

that '?— No, Sergeant Armstrong canvassed me him- 
self. I would have voted for him if I never got a 
penny. . 

9726. Did you ever get money after any other 
election?— No. I supported Captain Flanagan at the 
last one. 

9727. You have voted since 1837 ? — I did. 

9728. You remember a great many elections?— 1 
do. I was some time that I had not a vote on account 
of a change of houses. 

9729. Did you vote for Sadlier? — I did. 

9730. You heard Ward say he got £10 after that? 

9731. Did you get anything after that? — Yes. 

9732. How much? — I got £10. That’s all the 
money ever I got at an election. 

9733. In Townley’s time whom did you vote for f— 
I voted for Townley, but I got no money. 

9734. And you voted for Somers ? — I voted against 



9735. Were you one of the thirty or forty Liberals 
that voted against him the last time ? — Yes. 

9736. Why did you do that? — We voted for 
Townley. 

9737. For Wynne? — For Townley against Somers, 
and we voted for Sadlier against Somers. That’s what 
I allude to. 

9738. I come down to more recent times when the 
Right Hon. John Wynne was contesting the borough 
with Somers ; whom did you vote for at this second 
election? — I voted for Wynne at one time just merely 
to get rid of Somers. That was the object of it. 

9739. What was the object of getting rid of Somers ? 
—Oh, he was dividing the parties here and creating 
bad feeling amongst the people. Indeed I might say 
that to him should be traced all the misfortunes of the 
borough. 

9740. Do you mean in the way of corruption? — 
Well, I do. 

9741. How do you explain that? — Well, every 
candidate coming in had to make fresh grants to fresh 
people. 

9742. That is, to buy the people? — Well, I could 
not go that length myself from my knowledge. I did 
not take part in the matter. 

9743. But when you say to break fresh ground ? — 
When I say so I only infer. 

9744. That’s your opinion? — That’s only my own 
private opinion. 

9745. You have heard about the evidence about, 
the distribution of money after Macdonogh’s first 



Michael 
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election vaact after -Sergeant Armstrong’s election ; you 
shared in that yourself? — Yes. 

9746. I -want to know what you allude to by say- 
ing: that Somers was the-cause- of corruption by break- 
ing fresh ground ?■ — Because if two candidates came 
her^shrely he'-was a third one, and lie would 'divide 
the paities and throw division into the matter, and 
lead people into squabbles and things that would be 
foreign to the borough' otherwise. That’s the object I 
have in telling you. ' 

- 9747. Do. you knoSv anything'- about orders going? 
— Oh no, I know nothing at all about them. I never 
minded them.' Bused to be -always in ’ the shop and 
never left it. 

9748. "’ : Miitding ; -your own business?' — Yes ; I did not 

pay ■ any attention. . . 

9749. At the last ^election you voted for. Captain 

Flanagan?— I voted for Captain Flanagan. 

9750. Wlien you voted for him, -did you expect that 
you would get anything? — No ; I never got a penny. 

9751. Did you expect that any money would be 

going ? Oh no, no ; I did not think there would be ; 

but if there was, and if I got it, I would take it, and 
if not I wouldsdo swithoutit. That’s the way. 

9752. Why should a respectable man like you take 
money after an election ? — Well, I am not able to form 
an opinion. of that, I only, just merely speak for myself. 

I would say this much, that if people get it, they take 
it, and if not, they-do without it. That’s my own im- 
pression. 

9753. And do you think it no harm to take money 
after an election, for having voted? — Well, sir, I don’t 
know. I could not give an opinion, It may be wrong, 
or it may be right. I do not know. 

9754. But at all events you did itjbefore, and you 
would do it again?— Well, 1 don’t know. If I got it 
well and good, and if not I would do without it. 

9755- Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — You said that the 
new candidates having to pay the same party for 
themselves, led to corruption? — Oh no; I don’t mean 
in the way of corruption. I do not know what may 
be between the candidates and the electors. I cannot 
say. That’s a general question I am not able 
to answer ; but I should think it — only my own 
opinion. 

9756. Your opinion is that that led to corruption? 
—Well, I would not go that length. A great many 
people could not be corrupted. 

9757. Well, I mean, led to people expecting money ? 
— Well, we all, know there; are people expecting money, 
and that would take it if they got it, and if they did 
not get it, they -would do -without it. I will nbt speak 
of others. I do not know. 

9758. But the new candidate, coming into the field, 
led to the expectation of money ?^-Well, I should 
think that should be the feeling. 



9759. -Now tell me— you took money after Sadlier’s 
election? — I was sent for. 

9760. You were sent for ? — 'I was sent for. 

9761. Was any promise made to ■■you before ^Cer- 
tainly not. 

9762. Nothing of the sort? — No. ' 

9763. - But you were not surprised when it was sent ? 
—Well I was not. I was tendered the money; and I 
took it. If I did not get it I would do without it. 

9764. Just so ; but you were not at all surprised at 
its being sent to you?— Well. no ; I don’t know now, 
it is such a long time ago. 

9765; Now let- us come to -Sergeant Armstrong’s 
election? — Yes. 

9766. After that election you took money ? — 'Yes, 
sir ; I think it -was eight or nine months after, as well 
as I can recollect. - 1 was sent for, and I just 1 took it— I 
was offered it. 

9767. Had not there been rather a murmuring 
amongst some classes,?— ^Oh there is always that; 

9768. That money was not forthcoming? — There is 
always, generally speaking, that after the excitement of 
an election. You know there is, generally speaking, an 
expectation- amongst people. I don’t know. 

9769. Now, was not there a general expectation 
among people that money would be coming from 
Sergeant Armstrong before it actually was sent ? — 
Well, I could not tell you. I don’t know. 

9770. Had not you yourself an expectation that 
some money would come? — Well, I had and I had 
not. Perhaps I thought that they would get nothing. 

9771. You were not quite sure ? — No. 

9772. Was not there an expectation — a vague ex- 
pectation that some money would come ? — Well, there 
may have been a feeling to that effect, but I don’t 
know whether it was general or not. I did not mix 
much in those matters. 

9773. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — If Sergeant Arm- 
strong had sent no money, do you think he would 
have shown his face in the borough again?— Well, I 
do believe he would be supported against Macdonogh. 

9774. Oh, against Macdonogh? — I do believe he 
would. 

9775. But as against another candidate? — 1 do 

believe if any other man was to come in against 
Macdonogh, I do believe 

9776. I am not asking you that question. I want 
to know this : do you think if Sergeant Armstrong- 

had not sent that £1,500, or whatever it was, ? — 

I don’t know what- he sent. 

9777. I want you to tell me, if he. had not sent 
that money would he have been supported if he had 
come down again ? — I would, vote for him for one. I 
only answer for myself. I will vote for him to-morrow 
again if he comes down. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



James Mullen recalled. 



9778. ; The Chief Goniihissioner. — You are ; already 
sworn ; do you remember the night you were in Mr. 
Stokes’s ? — I do., 

9779. And when you got that direction where to go 
to' in Dublin ?^There was only an agreement there. 

9780. Do you remember where you got Mr. 
Kavanagh’s name of Dominiclc-street ? — I do. My wife 
got it and brought it down to me. I was outside of 
the house at that time. 

9781. Do you know Mr. Hignell? — I do. 

9782. Did you see Mr. Hignell in Sligo before you 
left for Dublin ?— Not to my knowledge. 

9783. Just try and recollect whether you did or 
not? — Not to my knowledge; because I never spoke 
to him until I spoke to him in Dublin. 

9784. How did you know; Hignell'^— was it that you 
were to go to him in Dublin to get the £2 ? — -Thomas 
Brennan told me. 

9785. When you were in Stokes’s office that night ? 
—It was in the back parlour. 



9786. Was anyone present but Stokes '?r— There was 
another man. 

9787. Who was the other man? — I don’t. know. 
He was a stranger to me. 

9788. You now know Mr. Hignell ?— Yes ; I would 
know him if I saw him. 

9789. Was that other man Mr. Hignell ?— Well, I 
cannot tell. 

9790. You do not remember Mr. Hignell very 
well? — No, I do not. 

9791. Was he an old man or a young man — the man 
you saw with Stokes ?— Well he was not a young man. 

9792. A middle-aged man? — A middle-aged man. 

9793. Was he a gentleman?- — He was. 

9794. And he was not any gentleman that you had 
known before? — I don’t know. I never saw that gen- 
tleman before. 

9795. You are positive.it was your wife that brought 
you the direction whece you were to go in Dubliii;? — 
Yes, I was outside of Mr. Stokes’s, and she brought me 
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the letter. Said I, “ You may keep that until we go 9810. When Mr. Kavanagh read the letter did he Seven-th-Dat- 
down to the house.” So we went down to the house keep it 1 — He did. ... October 1-'. 

and she gave me the note. I could not say whether 9811. And have you ever seen it since?— No, 

it was sealed or not ; but she gave me the note, and never saw the letter since. m wmi 

she "ave my father one pound and gave me the other. 9812. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Do you know u en- 

9796 Was it a letter? — It was a letter. There Captain Ethelred Knox ? — No, sir, I do not. 

was a note inside. ' 9813. Do you know Mr. Waugh by sight?— Not 

9797. That’s what I mean; and what did you byname. I might know him. 

finally do with chat document ?— I kept it until I went 9814. What sort of man was it that was in Stokes’s 

t 0 Mr. Kavanagh’s. I gave it to Mr. Kavanagh and back parlour — was he tall or short — He was not a 
he opened it. very tail man - He was' a stoutisli man, of a middling 

9798. Did he read it?— He did, but not openly, paleface. 

He read it to himself. 9815. What aged man would you take him to be ? 

9799. Were you present when he opened it and — Well, I would take him to be a little better than 

read it ? 1 was. forty, from his appearance, to the best of my know- 

9800. Had you any idea whom it was from? — The ledge. 

letter? 9816. Did you ever see him before? — Not to my 

' 9801. Yes? — Yes. knowledge. 

9802. ‘ Who? — From Mr. Stokes — so my wife told 9817. Did you ever see him since ?— No, not to my 

me. knowledge. 

9803. What did your wife tell you about how she 9818. Was your father with you when you were in 
wot it from Mr. Stokes? — -Well, you know there was the back parlour of Stokes’s house?— I was in first, 
an agreement with Mr. Stokes before I came away that and then in about two or three minutes afterwards he 
I was to send her up again. So I sent her, and he came in. 

told me the letter would be for me in the morning. ' Eiqnell was here called to the table.) 

9804. And you sent your wife up?— Yes. \ 

9805. At what hour did you send her up?— About 9819. Witness, do you know this gentleman 1— 

eight o’clock. (After hesitation.) — Oh yes, this is Mr. Hignell. This 

9806. How long was your wife away getting the is the gentleman that lent me the two pounds, 

message?— About a little better than ten minutes. 9820. Was he the gentleman you saw in the back 
You know I was with her. parlour that evening 1— Well, I could not swear that. 

9807. You waited outside?— I waited outside. 9821. Could you swear whether he was or not < — 

9808. And she went in? Yes. Well, I don’t know indeed. I cannot swear whether 

9809. Did you on that occasion see the strange this was the man that was in with Mr. Stokes at the 
gentleman whom you saw before? — No, I did not see time the bargain was made or not. 

him, because I was not in at the time. (Tlie witness withdrew.) 



Peter Talant sworn and examined. 



9822. The Chief Commissioner. — You are an elector 
of the borough ? — I am. 

9823. How long? — I suppose fourteen or fifteen 
years. 

9824. Did you vote at Sergeant Armstrong s elec- 
tion?— I did. 

9825. Did you vote for Sergeant Armstrong ? — I 
did. 

9826. After the election did you receive any 
money ? — I did. 

9827. How much? — Fifteen pounds. I did not 
receive the fifteen pounds, but I received it as an in- 
stalment of rent due to the agent that was then acting 
for the property that I lived upon. 

9828. Just explain what you mean by “instal- 
ment” of rent?— Half a year’s rent— I think it was 
four pounds. I am not sure if the poor rates were 
out of it, or anything else ; but I received the balance 
of it. 

- 9829. How much did you receive? — I received, I 
believe; four pounds. I don’t know whether there 
was any of the poor rate out of it or not. 

9830. Who got the money ?— I can’t say who got 
the money, but Mr. Poe allowed me in the rent. 

9831. Who canvassed you for the 1 Sergeant ? — I. 
think it was himself, and some other gentlemen with 
him at the time. 

9832. Did Mr. Poe canvass you ? — No, he did not. 

9833. Who paid you the money? — Mr. Poe. 

9834. Who paid you that four pounds ? — It was 
Mr. Poe. He allowed half a year’s rent to me, and I 
got the balance, four pounds. 

9835. Had you been a supporter of the Liberal 
party ? — Always. 

9836. Did you ever receive any money after voting 
at any other election? — Never. 

9837-. Who told you that the money would be 
going after the Sergeant’s election ? — No one told me ; 
but- two days previous to my going to pay the rent 
Mr. Poe came to say there was £15 for me. 



9838. The rent you were going to pay was the 
November rent? — I don’t know indeed whether it was 
the November or the March rent. I can’t say which 
it was. 

9839. Did you ever get any money since that time? 
— Never. 

9840. Did you think it any harm to take the- 
money? — Not the slightest. I thought that when it 
was going I might as well have it as another. But 
there was no promise whatever. 

9841. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — - Who is your 
landlord ? — Colonel Tennyson. 

9842. Are you aware whether the other tenants of 
Colonel Tennyson, who are voters, and who supported 
Sergeant Armstrong, got £15 each ?— I believe they 
did. I am not aware of it. 

9843. How many of them are there ? — I can’t Say. 

9844. About how many ? • — Why I 'suppose there 
were five or six of them at any rate. 

9845. Could you give me their names ?— I will give 
you their names with the greatest pleasure. One I 
believe was Willy Ward, another was Peter Harte, 
another was Devine. I don’t know his Christian name. 

9846. Anyone else ? — Well, I have no one else. 

9847. Mr. Commissioner Bruce.— These are all 
Colonel Tennisoids tenants?— They are all; it's 'only 
from hearsay I have that. I liaveiio personal know- 
ledge that they received anything; blit 1 that’s what' I 
heard. 

9848. Did you expect any money the last time ? — 
No, none. 

9849. You voted for Captain Flanagan? — I did. 

9850. And I suppose if money were going you 
would take it again? — No, I don’t think I would. I 
might take it if it were going in the ordinary course. 

9851. But you did not expect it? — Never; nor 
never expected money at any election. 

9852. The witness was permitted to withdraw, and 
was moving off the table when he turned about and 
said-— But I tell you now plainly- before I go down, I 
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was offered £100 if I would vote for Major Knox. 
That’s just the best way of telling you, sir. 

9853. Who offered you that £1001— Mr. Robert 
Stokes. 

9854. Where did he offer it to you 1— Either the 
n-m min g before the election, or the second morning 
before the polling day. 

9855. Where did he offer it to you ? — He offered 
it to me in my own shop. 

9856. Came in to you while at business ? — No, he 
came in early in the morning and offered me the money. 

9857. He had no other business in your shop? — 
Not the slightest whatever. 

9858. At what hour was it? — I suppose between 
six and seven in the morning. He offered me the 
£100 if I would vote. 

9859. Between six and seven — then your shuts 
were on still? — No, I think they were down, for I 
generally take them down when I get up. He came 
ui and asked me was my house taken. I said the 
house was not taken for the election. “Well.” said 
he, “ I will take it for the county election in case your 
son and yourself vote.” “Well,” said I, “I tell you 
what it is” — I asked him after he said was the house 
taken— “No,” said T, “the house is not taken.” 
“ Well,” said he, “ I will give you £100, or engage 
to get it for you” — I don’t know which he said. 
“ Well,” said I, “ what’s the terms?” “ That your son 
and yourself vote.” Well, I don’t know whether it 



was the Provincial Bank or the Bank of Ireland I 
named, but I said that what money was in it would 
not purchase me to vote for them. 

9860. Then you refused? — I did, decidedly — re- 
pudiated it on the spot. 

9861. Did he mention when the money would be 
ready for you? — Oh, he did not. You know we did 
not come to a close agreement, for I said to him at the 
time, “What’s the terms?” and when he told me the 
terms I don’t know whether it was the Provincial 
Bank or the Bank of Ireland I said, but I told him 
whatever money is there would not purchase my vote 
for him. 

9862. How long was he with you?— I suppose 
about five minutes. 

9863. I presume you and your son are Roman 
Catholics? — We are. 

9864. Did he tell you that any other Roman 
Catholic voters were going with him ? — He did not, 
but my son might give you some information as to 
what passed between them. I cannot. 

9865. There was a conversation with your son 
also ? — I think there was. I heard so from my son. 
I can’t say personally from my own knowledge. 

9866. The Chief Commissioner. — You have sworn 
to tell the whole truth and you have acted very 
properly. Send your son up. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Francis 

Dunleavy. 



Francis Dunleavy sw 

9867. The Chief Commissioner. — You are an 
elector? — Yes. 

9868. How long have you been an elector? — I 
think about twenty years. 

9869. What party do you belong to in Sligo ? — Ihe 
Liberal. 

9870. What business have you been in? — Shop- 
keeper. 

9871. You voted for Sergeant Armstrong, I pre- 
sume? — I did. 

9872. Was there any money going after that ? — I 
heard there was. I received a subpoena the other day 
to be examined after it was stated that I got Sergeant 
Armstrong’s money. 

9873. That is the reason why you are examined? 

Yes. Well, I solemnly swear that I never got it, 

nor never thought of it, nor never, asked money. I 
was offered money. 

9874. We come to that now, who offered you 
money ? — It is a long time ago — seventeen years ago. 

9875. Who offered it to you? — The man is dead 
that offered it to me. 

9876. To vote for whom ?— I voted for the person 
for whom I intended to vote. 

9877. According to your principles. How much 
was offered to you ? — I think it was £35. 

9878. Was that one of Somers’ elections ? — It was. 

9879. To vote for Somers? — To vote for Sadlier. 

I will tell you the conversation. Michael Gethin who 
is dead was a great friend of mine, and said to me one 
day in the street, “ I think you could make some 
money at this election.” “How so?” I said. “I 
could give you £35,” I think that was the sum he men- 
tioned. Said I, “I could not think of taking it.” 
Said he, “ Nobxdy will know it.” “ But would not 
you know it,” said I — “ say no more about it.” 

9880. You refused it? — I refused it. 

9881. And voted according to your conscience? — 
According to my conscience, and I think I have a per- 
son in court that could prove that Gethin told him 
the same story. 

9882. Do you know anything about any money 
going at the last election ? — No, only that I heard there 
was any amount of money on Knox’s side. There was 
a gentleman in my shop to-day. 

9883. What is his name? — His name is Perkins. 

I am going to state to you a thing that I thought at 



orn and examined. 

the time was only a jest, but from what I hear of the 
fabulous amounts of money paid latterly, I think it 
must have been in earnest. He told me I could get 
£50 at this election. Said I to him, “ You could get 
two or thx - ee votes for that.” “ We don’t want that," 
said he, we want to break in upon a party like you.” 
I regarded it still as a joke, but he came back to me 
the same evening, and told me he was authorized to say 

9884. Who is Mr. Perkins? — A commercial tra- 
veller. 

9885. Is he for any paper house? — No, he travels 
for Brown and M'Conkey of Dublin. Up to this day 
when' 1 heard stories about money I always regarded it 
as a jest. 

9886. Do you know Mr. Perkins’ Christian name ? 
— I do not. 

9887. Had you known him before ? — Oh, for a long 
time. 

9888. Knew him as travelling in the west of 
Ireland for Browne and M'Conkey ? — Yes. 

9889. That is the house in Dame-street ? — Yes. 

9890. Is he still in their employment— I mean has 
he been travelling for them since the election ? — I think 
so. I am sony to mention his name, but I am bound 
to do it. 

9891. A great number of names have been men- 
tioned here, and every one engaged in these practices 
must be detected and exposed? — Would you allow me. 
to refer to evidence that I heard given here last week, 
and that I think is not concct ? 

9892. Cex-tainly; anything affecting yourself ? — No. 

9893. Or affecting the borough? — I heal'd James 
Devanny examined. My recollection is that he stated 
he abstaixxed from voting for no consideration of a 
pecxxniax-y cliaractei-. That is not the fact. The cur- 
rent report is, that Major Knox was to get him a situa- 
tion in Guimxess’s brewery ; and that that is the reason 
for his declixxing to support his own party. 

9894. When this Mr. Perkins came back, and said 
he was axxthorized to give you £75, did he give any 
hint to you — I don’t meaxx by name — as to who was 
the pax-ty axxthorizing him to offer you that bribe? — 
No, not the slightest, because I cut the thing short. I 
did not want to hear anything more about it, because 
no money could make me vote 'against Captain Flan- 
agan. 
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989-5. What did yon say to him — did you toss it 
off as a jest ? — As a jest. 

9896. Or resent it as an insult ? — No ; I thought 
it was a jest at that time. 

9897. Do you remember the words he said — “We 
want to break in upon a party like you” ? — Just so. 

9898. And I presume you now suppose that to 
refer to your well-known politics in the town ? — De- 
cidedly so ; and I must tell you that I could very well 
afford to allow Hunt’s observations in reference to me 
to pass by, as far as I am concerned, only I know they 
would be seen in the papers. 

9899. You were perfectly right in coming forward 
when you saw in evidence the observations affecting 
yourself. 

9900. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — You have spoken 
of fabulous amounts of money going at the last elec- 
tion ; are there any facts or rumours warranting you in 
making that observation 1 ?— Nothing more than this — 
hearing that Pat Gallagher got £50 for voting. I 
think that’s an extraordinary amount of money for a 
man like that. 

9901. Do you know of any other instance of money 
going ? — Only what I have heard here. 

° 9902. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Were you exa- 



mined before Judge Keogh ?— No. Would you allow Seventh Dat. 
me to refer to a matter of landlord persecution that Q c ^f r 12 . 

occurred since the last election ? - — — 

9903. The Chief Commissioner . — First of all, was Francis 

it to an elector i— It was. D«»lea, T . 

9904. Tell it? — Peter Hennessy holds land from 
Mr. Wynne ; and previous to the last election he was 
sought to vote for Major Knox. The man conscienti- 
ously declined to do so. After the election he was 
dispossessed of the land, and it was given to others in 
a bona fide way, and he was allowed to go on as a 
grazing tenant under them, and they are preparing 
three votes in the three that they have put in his place. 

That is what I have heard. Another case : there are 
two men named Sherry and Chrystal who live at a 
place called Hudson’s-bridge. They each had small 
houses, rated at £4 10s. each, and wanted to qualify 
for the franchise. At the previous revision they came 
U p — they did not at the last — and their ease would 
have been established as voters, but a man named 
West, a bailiff on the property, came up and produced 
documents which proved that he had possession of a cer- 
tain portion of their land during sometime in July last. 

That was the ruling of the Court here last winter. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Mr. William Middleton sworn and examined. 



9905. The Chief Commissioner. — You do business 
in Sligo? — Yes ; I am in business here. 

9006. In reference to what evidence do you wish 
to make a statement? — The evidence of a person 
named Dominic Kilcullen, who stated that Thomas 
Brennan told him he would give an order on me 
for £75. I wish to state that I never authorized any 
such orders. I have no funds to pay such orders, nor 
no directions ; nor have I accepted any engagement 
to be mixed up at all in money matters or any other 
matters with regard to either the last or the previous 
election, although I seconded Major Knox at his nomi- 
nation. That’s the only interference I had in it. 

9907. You are quite right to come forward? — 
That’s what I think, as my name was mentioned. 

9908. You are aware that it is impossible to pre- 
vent people on oath from making statements about 
everyone, from the highest to the lowest?— As I 
thought I saw my name mentioned, and being so much 
concerned in the trade of the place, I felt that I should 
not allow the statement to go to the public without 
a contradiction, and without saying that there was no 
foundation, so far as I was concerned, for paying 
orders, or authorizing orders to be paid. If there be 
any question you -think proper to ask me I shall be 
very happy to answer it. 

9909. I am quite certain of that. Mr. Middleton, 

did you, until it was disclosed in court to-day, hear 
anything about Captain Knox having money down 
h er e ? No. I have not heard the evidence of to-day. 

9910. Well, Mr. Stokes has proved that he got 
£275 from Captain Knox, and also this : that as fast 
as he had secured any voters either to go away or to 
vote, the Conservative party getting about £20 a-piece, 
and the Liberal party getting about £50 a-piece, he com- 
municated that to Captain Knox, who had a room to 
himself. I want to know whether you, as his seconder, 
knew anything of that?— I never heard any particu- 
lars such as you mention. In fact, anything that I 
heard was mere flying reports, without any sum being 
mentioned, or anything of that kind — mere general 
rumours ; something about money and so on ; but I 
know nothing about Mr. Utred Knox except what I 
read in the papers. 

9911. It is Captain Etlielred Knox that is referred 
to ? — I never attended any meeting of Conservatives 
with regard to the election, nor made myself busy at 
all ; and I came forward, I should say, rather unwil- 
lingly to second Major Knox. 

9912. I mean to say had you, as an influential 
supporter, any idea that Captain Etlielred Knox was 

S 



a person authorized to employ people like Stokes in 
reference to these money influences on the electors ? 
— I never heard of it till now, that Utred Knox — ex- 
cept what I read in the papers at Carrick 

9913. It is Captain Etlielred Knox that I mean? 
— I don’t know the gentleman at all. 

9914. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — You say you 
were in no way mixed up with orders ? — None what- 
ever. 

9915. Did you hear of any orders being given on 
other persons on Major Knox’s side? — I don’t remem- 
ber any such, thing ; I am not aware of it. There 
were rumours that certain gentlemen in town, who 
have given evidence themselves here, were interested 
about the election in some way ; but I have no means 
of judging, for I had no particular knowledge, nor any 
direct contact with them ; nor did I go to any voters 
or speak to any voters, or influence them to vote, or 
mix myself up in any way whatever with the election 
except, as I have mentioned, by seconding Major 
Knox. I refused at first, but afterwards was prevailed 
upon that it was my duty to come forward, which I did. 

9916. Did you hear of any tradespeople in town 
getting orders ? — No ; I don’t remember that I was 
told anything special of the kind with regard to the 
last election. They were more general rumours than 
anything particular that I could fasten on, so as to say 
that I was told anything special. 

9917. Do you remember any of the names that 
were mixed up in these rumours ? — It was mentioned, 
I think, that Stokes, Cherry, and some other gentle- 
men were trying to influence voters to vote for Major 
Knox. That’s about the general purport of what I 
heard. Then, on the other side, I heard that- there 
were several gentlemen, of course, using their influence 
to get voters for Captain Flanagan. 

9918. Do you mean in the way that Stokes said? 

Well, I. don’t know ; I have not had particulars of 

the way. The fact was, just that certain people were 
busy about the election, and money was talked of 
generally ; but any special instance of it I was not 
aware of. 

9919. But did you hear the names of any person on 
Captain Flanagan’s side who was to distribute money ? 

Well, there was, I think, a Michael Foley some way 

mixed up about it ; but that is just the same as others 
more a general report than otherwise. 

9920. Was there a general report about anyone else 
on Captain Flanagan’s side? — There were several. 

9921. Would you give us their names?— There 
were Keighron, Conrv, Phillips, and different people, 
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but it is mere rumour that I can’t vouch for with 
accuracy. But these people were talked about as being 
very active with regard to influencing people to vote 



for Captain Flanagan. That’s all ; I can’t say any- 
thing specially about money at all. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Michael O’Beime sworn and examined. 



9922. The Chief Commissioner. — Are you an 
elector ? — I am, and have been for fourteen or sixteen 
years. 

9923. To what party do you belong ? — The Liberal 
party. 

9924. Were you paid anything after Sergeant 
Armstrong’s election! — I was. 

9925. How much ?— 1 Ten pounds. 

9926. How did it happen that you only got .£10 ? 
_ — I never expected money at all, at all the elections 
that ever I voted at, nor never expected, on my solemn 
oath, and I was offered it at one time. 

9927. Who offered it at one time! — It came 
through Mr. Lyons. 

9928. Which Mr. Lyons? — Mr. Henry Lyons. 

9929. What did he offer to you? — He sent word 
to me by a man named Tom Hennessy that I would 
get £40 if I would leave town. 

9930. At whose election was that? — I think it 
was Mr. Wynne’s. I disclaimed it. I said that no 
money would induce me. 

9931. At Wynne’s?— I think so. 

9932. Was that the election at which Mr. Wynne 
was returned ? — No, it was a very hardly contested 
election. 

9933. That is, the election at which Mr. Wynne 
was beaten at first ? — I think so. 

9934. And afterwards got in on a petition? — I 
cannot say. 

9935. The election at which the “ Right Honor- 
able ” was beaten at first, and afterwards got in on a 
petition ? — I should say so. 

9936. Where were you offered that £40? — Tom 
Hennessy and I were standing at Madden’s house, at 
the foot of Market-street, when Mr. Lyons was coming 
down the street ; he came back to me and said, “ I 



have a message for you.” Hennessy asked him what 
it was, and then told me that if I would leave town I 
would get a £40 note. “ What did you tell him ?” I 
said to Hennessy. “ I told him you would not,” said 
he. “ Well, you told him the truth, Tom,” said I. 

9937. You say you staid for the election and ac- 
cepted no money? — Not a cent. 

9938. Who paid you the other money? — Mr. 
Phillips. I never knew it till the day he called me in 
the street. I thought it was about some work, and 
never knew of, nor expected a penny. 

9939. At the last election you voted for Captain 
Flanagan? — I did, and was canvassed by Major 
Knox some six months, I think, before Captain 
Flanagan canvassed me. He himself and Mr. Phibbs 
came to my house ; I met them coming from the house 
as I was going to dinner at three o’clock. Mr. Phibbs 
introduced me to Major Knox. “ I expect your vote,” 
said he to me, “and your interest.” “ Well, you will 
get neither the one nor the other,” said I. “ Why,” 
said he, “ am I not liberal enough for you ?” “ I never 
go from my party,” said I. “ Oh, that’s enough” said 
Mr. Phibbs. I did not see Captain Flanagan till a few 
days previous to the election. I got unwell, and after 
I was able to go out he met me in MarkeLstreet and 
said he was happy to see me out. “ I am happy,” 
said I, “ to be able to vote for you.” 

9940. Supposing a £10 note was to be offered to 
you now because you had voted for Captain Flanagan 
would you take it ? — I swear before God I would not. 

9941. But you took the £10 when it was offered 
to you at the former election ? — “ Well,” he said to me, 
“ you may as well take it ; other people got money and 
you may as well take it.” 

9942. You knew it was for your vote ? — I did. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Davy sworn and examined. 



9943. The Chief Commissioner. — You are an 
elector ? — Yes. 

9944. How long have you been an elector? — Well, 
I suppose it if* thirty years, off and on. 

9945. Did you get any money after voting for 
Sergeant Armstrong ? — I did. 

9946. How much? — £15. 

9947. Who paid you ? — Bryan Chrystal. 

9948. On whose recommendation did you vote for 
the Sergeant ?— On his own. He met me in the street 
here and he asked me to vote for him, and I looked at 
the gentleman, and I said I would, for I thought he 
had too honest a face to refuse him. 

9949. Before that had. you been canvassed? — No, 
I had not. 

9950. You knew, of course, that he was on your 
side in politics? — Certainly, that. 

9951. When you voted for him did you expect any 
money ? — No, I did not. 



9952. Did you ever get money before at elections? 
— Never, a single penny from any person. 

9953. Did you vote for John Sadleir? — No. 

9954. Or Townley? — No; I had not a vote then. 
I was in a situation, and had not possession of a house. 

9955. At the last election I suppose you voted for 
Captain Flanagan ? — I did. 

9956. Did any one offer you money on either side 
at the last election? — Not a single person. 

9957. On either side ? — On either side. 

9958. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Who is your 
landlord? — Myself. 

9959. Who gave you the £15 ? — Bryan Chrystal. 
Though it was sworn here I told Michael Hunt I 
got £20 from Conroy, I never spoke a word to Hunt 
about the election, for he is a man I did not like much. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



John Hagcwty sworn and examined. 



9960. The Chief Commissioner . — You are an 
elector? — Yes. 

9961. Was your house used at all at the last 
election ? — No. 

9962. I had left it a few days before — my time was 
up. I had a lease for ten years, and on the expiration 
of the lease I left, having paid Major Knox his rent. 

9963. And who then got the empty house? — Major 
Knox. 



9964. Then you were not in it ?— Oh no. That is 
the reason I was very anxious to get up, for my name 
has been mentioned frequently in connexion with the 
house, and I have been identified more or less with a 
party I do not like. 

9965. Yoiu house has been mentioned, and up to 
this moment I did not know the circumstance of your 
leaving it ?— Oh, yes. I left probably a week before 
the election. 
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9966. Then the party liad it 1 — Yes. It was Major 
■Knox’s house, and it was a tally-room or rendezvous 
for the other party. My name has been mixed up 
with it, as it was called Hagarty’s house. I laughed 
at it as a mistake, but it was supposed by persons at a 
distance that I was identified with the party who had it. 

9967. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — You voted for 
Captain Flanagan ? — Oh, yes. 

9968. The Chief Commissioner . — You know no- 
thing about what occurred after you left the house ? — 
Nothing in the world. 

9969. And you would not let the party into it 
before ? — Not I, they would scarcely ask to come into 
it. At the same time I should say I was always happy 
to meet Major Knox as he was a perfect gentleman. 
"He and I parted on the best terms and I would have 
voted for him but for the Church Bill. I believe him 
to be a good man, a good landlord, and a gentleman. 

9970. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Did you take an 
active part for Captain Flanagan? — Nothing more 
than to give my vote. 



9971. You had nothing to do with canvassing? — 
Nothing. 

9972. And you knew nothing about the reportstliat 
were going about money? — I heard a great many 
ridiculous reports ; but the reports that are going — 
half of Them are just as true as what the man Hunt 
said when he mentioned my name in connexion with 
a bribe. They were just canards that were talked of. 

9973. The Chief Commissioner . — We had not the 
information of your having left the house a week before 
the election and therefore you were summoned ? — 
J ust that — from the remarks about the house, and 
Hunt’s remarks — I wished to be examined. 

9974. Do you wish to make any other statement 
now? — Not the least — only that there is not the 
slightest foundation about these' reports. I gave my 
vote, and I never mixed myself up in the election, of 
course, I was anxious to see the Liberal party succeed 
and nothing more. 



Mr. Hugh M‘Tiernan sworn and examined. 



9975. The Chief Commissioner. — In reference to 
the mob of strangers who were in the town it was men- 
tioned in evidence that some of them appeared to know 
you, as if they came from your property or the adjacent 
property — do you know anything about them? — On 
my oath I know nothing about the mob being in Sligo. 
'There were plenty of people in it, but I don’t know 
where they came from. No person came from my 
property or the neighbourhood, nor do I know of any 
organization of a mob in Sligo. 

9976. At all events you say no person came 
from your property ? — No person came from my pro- 
perty. It lies mostly in the county Leitiim, and a 
very small portion in this county, most of it being in 
my own hands, as I am myself the tenant of the 
lands. N o person came from my property, nor I believe 
ten persons from my neighbourhood to the election. 

9977. It has been mentioned here that persons 
came from Leitrim, and that in connexion with your 
name? — I swear that not a tenant of mine from 
the county of Leitrim was at the Borough election, 
most positively, nor was I aware that there was any 
organization of mobs coming from the country to the 
election, nor do I believe there was any organization of 
mobs. If you would allow me to make a statement. 

9978. Certainly if it be in reference to anything 

given in evidence, or any information you can give us 
about the election ? — It is in reference to a letter I got 
from the stipendiary magistrate here in town. Major 
Knox mentioned my name 

We will not go into this. 

9979. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Of course when 
you say no tenants of yours were there, you mean that 
you did not see any? — No tenants that I saw, nor did 
I believe, nor did I hear of any. 

9980. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you, as far 

as you could, do your best to keep the peace ? — I did 
all in my power, to the best of my ability, and if you 
allow me to read this letter 

9981. Oh, no. It is a letter from the resident 
magistrate stating you did your best to make them 
keep order ? — Of course, being a Roman Catholic and 
a Liberal, and living all my life in the county, and 
known by every man, I believe I am rather popular, 
and when I came out in the street, of course the people 
cheered me. That was the only connexion I had with 
the mob. I never lost an opportunity of restraining 
the mob in every way in my power. 

9982. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you take an 
active interest for Captain Flanagan ? — I did, a most 
active interest. He -was a neighbour of mine and a 
great friend. 

9983. Were any men paid for mobs at the last 
s 



election ? — None whatever. I had nothing to do with 
any money. 

9984. I am quite sure of that, Mr. M'Tieman. I 
merely ask you as to your knowledge ? — I believe there 
was money paid to them. 

9985. You believe there was? — But I am not 
aware of it ; that is my belief. I could not tell how 
or when I arrive at the conclusion. 

9986. To Captain Flanagan’s mobs? — I speak of 
mere suspicion on my part. 

9987. Are you aware of their getting any refresh- 
ment or drink in town on the polling day ? — I am 
not. I know nothing about it. 

9988. Did you hear that they got refreshment ? — 
Well, I did not. 

9989. The Chief Commissioner. — Through whose 
hands was it likely the money would be paid from 
what you know of the men who were managers of the 
election on Captain Flanagan’s side ? — I know nothing 
whatever about any money. 

9990. I mean even by suspicion you may give us 
the names of those whom we may summon, and ex- 
amine as to whether it be the fact or not, because it is 
the employment of mobs in this way that leads to out- 
rages and loss of life, and the employment of mobs 
must be put down? — Well, I suppose by Captain 
Flanagan’s agent. I don’t know anything about it. 

9991. Give us the names of the gentlemen? — Mr. 
Molony was an agent of his, Mr. M'Dermott was — I 
don’t know whether Mr. Molony was conducting for 
him or not, but I know nothing about the payment of 
money — that is, if money was paid I know nothing 
about it. I swear most positively that I had nothing 
to do with mobs ; that I knew nothing of any organi- 
zation for mobs, and that no mob came from my pro- 
perty in the county of Leitrim, nor from near my 
property. 

9992. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Who, do you 
think, could assist us in giving information as to the 
giving of money to mobs on Captain Flanagan’s side ? 
— I know nothing about money, nor did I see it given. 

9993. I am quite aware of that — you misunder- 
stand — but what I ask is, as you are here to 
give us information, whether you could suggest the 
names of those persons on Captain Flanagan’s side 
who would give us information in reference to those 
mobs ? — Well, I really could not positively. I suppose 
his agents could. 

9994. Could you mention any particular agent or 
supporter of his who could throw some light on the 
mobs at the last election? — Well, unless Mr. Molony 
or Mi-. M'Dermott could these are the only persons I 
know. 
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9995. Are you aware of Mr. Lenehan having 
acted for Captain Flanagan 1 — No. 

9996. The Chief Commissioner. — Mr. Lenehan, 
from Geeva, was mentioned ? — No ; I don’t even 



Mr. Utred 
Augustus 



know a man named Lenehan. Unless Mr. Molony or 
Mr. M'Dermott I don’t know. I don’t know who it 
was, or whether any men were paid or not. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Mr. Utred Augustus Knox sworn and examined. 



9997. The Chief Commissioner . — Are you any 

relative of Captain Ethelred Knox? — I am. He is 
mv brother. ... ... 

9998. Where is he now 1 ? — I cant possibly tell 

y °9999. You cannot possibly tell?— I can’t possibly 
tell you. I have not seen him for more than two 
months. I have not the least way of knowing where 
he is. 



onwis. J- what sum of money Captain Jitlielrecl ivnox i: 

toooo. 



10022. Did you hear his evidence to-day ?— No. 

10023. Have you been informed of it ? — I was not 
in court. 

10024. Have you been informed about it ? — No ; I 
heard something about it. 

10025. I am merely going to tell you what it was. 
He swore that your brother gave him X2 1 5, which 
was to be expended in bribery. Are you aware of 
what sum of money Captain Ethelred Knox brought 



10026. Did you give him any money ? — No. 

10027. Were you aware during the election — I mean 
r + w. on t.bn nnllin.a dav — or. if not. before the polling 



10000. W Here aoesnereaiuo— . 

—He has been staying at various Pf X ^ arj ^‘^ ote , p 0027. W ere you aware during tne election— j. mean 
summer time— part of the lodgings during by that, on the polling day— or, if not, before the polling 

Kingstown. Je g— 7 ^ ^ Sto 4, that he hid money in Sligo ?-Except the money 

' . lo+tov fmm him withll 



some hotel or watering piace ™ \ 

10001. Have you received no letter from him within 
the last two months ? — No. The last letter I had from 
him was from London, and it’s about the time I speak 
of since I received it. 

10002. Have’ you that last letter he wrote to you ? 

I have not. . ,, 

10003 Did he give you an address f — JNone. 

10004. I do not mean the address where he was 
"oino- to live, but the address where a letter would find 
him? — None. . 

10005. Did that letter give you any information as 
to where he wa» going 1— Not the mallest. 



tnac x useu to see in his pocket from time to time, 
when he used to take out his purse, I am not. 

10028. Did you yourself bring any money to Sligo ? 

Did I bring any money to Sligo ? I was living in 

Sligo at the time. 

10029. What I mean is, was any money brought 
by you to Sligo a week before the election ? — No. 

10030. Had you any sum in your possession then, 
in Sligo, outside your ordinary affairs ? — No. 

10031. Had you any sum— I don’t refer to your 
ordinary private affairs, Mr. Knox, at all — but had 
you any sum in your possession then in Sligo ? — No. 

10032. Which is your bank in Sligo?— The Pro- 



where he was going • — jnou me smaiieou. . , 

10006. Where was he staying then m Wen at vrnojgl. brother, Captain Ethelred Knox, 

23 srr sssssa ^ w 

hotel'in London, but I cannot remember oroalltommd not. 



what hotel it was. 

10007. Did you keep that letter ? — JSo. 

10008. Did you destroy it?— I did. 

10009. Immediately on getting it?— Immediately 
afterwards. .. , , 

10010 Immediately after ? — Immediately after. 

10011. Why did you destroy it?— For no special 
reason. There was no object in keeping it. It was 
not a letter on business, or important one way or the 



other as x wiiaiumou, j - 

many letters that I receive of that character. 

10012. Had it any reference to the Sligo election f 
— None. , , , , 

10013. Then, was it merely a letter such as would 
pass between two brothers or friends ?— Nothing more ; 
entirely of a private character. 



•tter on business, or important one way ui wre \ 

a I considered, and I destroyed it as I do very engaged^ 



10034. Did you hear he had ? — I did not. 

10035. Did you transfer, before that time, to him, 
in any bank, any sum of money ? — No. 

10036. Or did you hear of any sum having been 
transferred to him ? — No. 

10037. What relative are you to Major Knox? — He 
is my cousin. 

10038. First cousin ?— No, second cousin. 

10039. Did you hear at that time that Stokes ’ 



voters? — No; other than 



engaged m managing any voueis > — nu, wmci wuv.. 
that I heard Stokes, along with other people in Sligo, 
was one of those interested in the return of Majoi 
Knox. 



nox. 

10040. You have since heard in the evidence about 
the M'Mullens ? — As I read it in the papers. 

10041. That’s what I mean. Stokes swore to-day 



■& 4 ° T a bSl'?ot"5k r yo« anything more about baijiu with these men to give them 

10014. lben -L “ x. Irmose vour brother will £50 a piece if they went away, and that £o0 was the 
it. Have you any reaso PP y - ce of a R omau Catholic voter who would either go 

*°TnSl?ar we“been away this way before t- away orvote for Major Knox and that £20 was the 
lOOlo. Has ne evei » y J , Hc pr i ce 0 f a Protestant voter, as far as he was manager. 

Helms been away on T think he was Now, at the time of the election, did you hear anything 



He has been away P™ethanjne occ^ion. He pnce ° ; *J ^ oTthe election, 1 did you hear anything 

was away last ye ar for : a time » md Z Ahm ’ b that ?-Nothing whatever. 

away the year before ^ el J,, f home 10042. From any person?— Not from a soul. 



away the year oeiore as wen ® x. > 

know he was last year. He generally goes from home 
in the summer and autumn months. 

10016. Does he travel on the Continent?— Yes ; last 
year he was off on the Continent. 

J 10017. You were in Sligo at the last election ! — 1 
was. 



10042. From any person? — Not from a soul. 

10043. Did you see the M'Mullens at the election? 
— I would not know them. 

10044. Did you see them? — I 
them. 

10045. I don’t mean in the streets. What I n 



night have seen 



xvux.. - — o HKMo. J. don t mean in tne streets, wnat a mean 

ioi get in wi uso house, know the mdr 



forget ui whose nouse s — a ,.7- ■ ° j 

the time with me, while he was m Shgo, in my house, 
or the house of which I was part owner, at least. 

10019. Did you know the room he had in Mr. Leech s 
house? — No. . ,» 

10020. Were you ever in it ?— I have been m Mr. 
Leech’s house, but I don’t think I ever was in the room 
he had there ; certainly not to know it as his. 

10021. .Did you know Mr. Robert Stokes? — I did. 



know the individuals. I think I would know old 
M'Mullen, having seen him occasionally standing at 
the door when going home to my house, at the Mall, in 
Sligo. Beyond that I would not know the man. If I 
had not cast my eyes on him for a week I would not 
recognise him in the street. The son I never saw to 
my knowledge. 

10046. Were you ever in Stokes’s back parlour or 
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office, or that passage between them, when two voters 
were there who you understood to be the M Mullens . 
jq' 0 _ 

10047. Do you know Mr. Kavanagh ?— No. 

10048. You do not know him at all ?— Don t know 
him at all. Don’t believe he is a Sligo man. 

10049. He is not 1— Well, I don’t know him 
10050. Mr. Kavanagh of Domimck-street '1—1 don t 
know him. , i, 

10051 Then if you do not know the person at all, 
of course it could not have been you who gave the 
slip of paper to the M ‘Mullens to go to Kavanagh f— 
Certainly not. , 

10052. Did you hear the M‘Mullens were away <— 
Not till I saw it in the papers the other day. I ]»«“£ 
it at Carrick at the trial of the petition for the first 
time, and I saw it again in the reports of this Com- 
mission in the papers the other day. 

10053. Now, as we know from the evidence at 
Carrick you lent some money to voters 1—1 did lend 
money to men who were voters— yes. 

10054. Now, first of all as regards Tiernan, did you 
lend money to him ? — I did. , „ in 

10055. How much ?— I think it was about .£10. 
10056. Was the money lent to him before he was 
canvassed?— Long before there was any talk of can- 

Va i0057. Before Major Knox intended to stand for the 
borough? — Yes. . , . 

10058. I must just ask you did you lend him youi 
own money ? — I did. . T 

10059. You never have been repaid that ! — i never 
yet asked for it. I presume it will be when 1 



10060. Samuel Gilmor? — Yes ; I think I lent him 

10061. How long before the election? — The exact 
time I cannot say, but I should say it must be pretty 
nearly a year. , . . T , „ 

10062. How much did you lend him ?— It was a 
small sum — a few pounds. , , T , . . f 

10063. Five pounds was what was stated f— it mignt 
be about thaC-in or about that. I know it was a 
small sum ; that was all he asked me tor. 

10064. Do you know James Doolan ? — I do. 

10065. You lent him money on two occasions . 

10066. About how much altogether? — The first 
was a broken sum to meet the amount of a decree. as 
he explained to me, that was against him, for which his 
goods were to be sold. As he expressed it to me, he 
would be left abroad on the street if he did not get 
the money to pay before sunset. I put my hand m 
my pocket and lent him this sum, between £5 or ±.o, 
o/something like that. The second sum I lent him 
was, as well as I remember, after that. I wont say 
for certain which of the two sums I lent him first, 
the larger or the smaller ; but the other sum was 
smaller It might be about £5. I remember lie said 
it was for a bill that he had in the bank or something 
of the kind, I lent it to him. Both of these trans- 
actions were long anterior to the period at which 
Major Knox was seeking for the suffrages of the 
electors of Sligo; nor had it anything to do wrth 
these men in the slightest degree with refmence to 
who might be the candidate, or who might be the 
member, or how they would vote, or whether they 
would vote at all or not. , ■ i 

10067. To what other persons whom you ascertained 
to be electors did you lend money?— I dont know o 

° tl l < 0068 1 You know of no one else. You said before 
you lent money to four or five ?-Small sums at various 
times. I know I lent money to a woman m Bridge- 
street. One time I sent her down a pound note. 1 
don’t consider that a loan, for I received no legal secu- 
rity for it. That I regarded as chanty. I make a dis- 
tinction between what I give to a man loi ms 
necessities, and that for which lie gives me a eg. 
security recoverable at late-the former bemg what I 
Bkould give to a person as mere charity. I consider 



alms-giving totally distinct from charity. I consider 
anything you do to relieve the distress or necessities oi o clo j, er 12 . 
a fellow-cieatnre is charity in the true sense of the 
word. Anything yon may give as alms is quite a dif- M^Dtre,. 
ferent thing. ,, . Knox. 

10069. But did you give much m chanty this way 
to electors ?— No ; I don’t think much beyond what 1 
told you. I never asked whether they were electors 
or not as well as I can call to mind. Some of those 
at the 'time, to whom I gave money, may not have 
been electors at all. I doubt very much if Tieman, 
from the poor mouth he made to me, could have been 
in the position to bean elector or to be on the registry, 
as he disclosed his circumstances to me there must have 
been abject wretchedness. I saw by passing the man s 
door that every one was in a very poor way. 1 had 
known him to be a hardworking, mdustnous man, 
and the late inspector of the gaol, Captain Fawcett, 
told me that he was a hardworking, mdustnous man. 

He told me at that time that his necessities were most 
pressing ; I gave him the money as a loan, and received 
as I still believe, good security, and any time I choose 
to ask for the money it is perfectly recoverable 
10070. You were at the trial at Carnck? — Yes. 

10071. Was Captain Knox, your brother, there?— 

10072. Was he there tobe examined ? — I can’t say. 

10073. Did you know the M'Mullen s were m 
Clitliero ?— I did not. 

10074 Had you anything to say to the M Mullens 
being sent to Clithero ?— Not the slightest. 

10075 We have it in evidence that the sum of £ J 
was brought to M'Dowell, the confectioner and lodging- 
house keeper, in a letter, that he should go to England 
with these men. Did you ever hear that before?— No. 

10076. You know nothing about that £9 1 — Nothing 

whatever. . . ., 

10077. Did you pay any money at all duiing tne 

election ? — No. , . «. 

10078. I mean for election expenses or anytmng 1 

Not a farthing, nor connected myself in any one way 

with it. From the moment Major Knox became the de- 
clared candidate for the borough of Sligo there is not a 
man in the borough of Sligo can say I said a word to 
them relative to the election, one way or the other. 1 
never asked an elector of Sligo to vote for lnm, or m 
any one single way did I identify myself with the elec- 
tion of Sligo, save that I recorded my vote on the 

^ 10079 ^Have you any expectation of Captain Knox 
returning to the country ?— 1 That is more than I can say. 

10080? At all ?— Oh, at all ; he might return some 
day or other. . . « 

10081. There is nothing to oblige him to return . 

Nothing whatever. He is his own master and may 
go where he thinks proper. . 

10082. Do you mean to say there is nothing to 
oblige him to return to Ireland in the way of business 
or occupation ? — I am not aware that there is. 

10083.' And he may never return to Ireland s— n 
might be so. ,, 

10084. Have you heard the matter discussed . 

10085. Did you ever speak to Major Knox on the 
subject ? — No. 

10086. Nor he to you?— No. 

10087. How long is your brother away it s very 
close on two months, if not fully two months, as well 
as my recollection serves me, since I received the 
letter he wrote me from London, and I know nothing 
of his movements from that time forth ; nor did I know 
he was going there or anything about it till I got the 
letter from him. I knew he intended to make a tour 
on the Continent, as he did the year before and for the 
last two years ; but when he was to go, or where to, 1. 
did not know. . , , , 

10088. How long did he remain away last year ! — 

I think he remained away a couple of months. 

10089. And he came back, I suppose, when the 
weather broke in autumn ? — Y es. It was after autumn 
when he came back— between autumn and winter. 
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'• 10090. Although you did not canvass the electors 

for the Major, did you introduce the Major to the 
electors ? — I did, I think, on more than one occasion, 
but that was before Major Knox commenced his can- 
vass. I never introduced him to an elector after 
he commenced his canvass as a candidate for the 
borough. 

10,091. But you introduced the Major for example 
to Tiernan ? — Yes. 

10092. And you introduced him to Doolan ? — No. 
10093. OrGillmor? — No. 

10094. Can you name any other elector besides 
these three to whom you lent money? — No. 

10095. Did you introduce him to some fifteen or 
twenty voters ? — Never after he commenced his can- 
vass as the declared candidate. 

10096. Did you do so before it? — When he first 
came to Sligo I may have met parties in the street to 
whom I may have introduced him. I don’t now re- 
member it, but it is a likely tiling. For example, if 
I met a party that I knew to be resident in Sligo, I 
might introduce him to them. It is a likely thin«- 
that if he were walking alongside me, and if I met any 
person— suppose you, if you were in Sligo— I would 
. introduce you. 

10097. Now, do you know anything about the 
previous election ? — No, nothing whatever about it. 

10098. Can you give us any information? — I was 
not resident in Sligo at the time. 

10099. When did you come to live here?— In ’64. 
10100. You were here then at the election between 
Sergeant Armstrong and Mr. Macdonogh— how did 
you vote then ? — I had no vote then. 

10101. And you say you did not interfere much 
then ? — Not at all ; I had nothing whatever to say to 
it, either pro or con. 

10102. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you ever 
hear the name of Mr. Kavanagli, of Dominick-street, 
mentioned or referred to before it transpired in this 
inquiry ? — I think not ; I can’t call to my recollection 
that I did. 

10103. You are not sure?— No; I would almost 
say I did not ; I have no recollection that I did. 

10104. Had you any conversation about the time of 
the election as to any voters being brought away from 
the town ? — -No. 

10105. Did you hear of Sheil’s case, for instance ?— 
Never till 1 heard it at Garrick. 

10106. Nor the MMullen’s?— The same answer to 
that. I never heard it spoken of till at Carrick. 

^ as the J«ly before the last election that 
Major Knox formally declared himself a candidate for 
the borough? — The precise date I can’t tell you. 

10108. Had he consulted you before he formally 
declared himself a candidate? — He had. 

10109. In reference to his standing for the borough ? 
— He had. 

10110 How long ago?— After liis first visit here. 

I tlnnk his first visit here was in ’67, as well as I can 
remember. It was immediately after that. 

10111. And what advice did you give him 1 — I told 
lnm not on any account to present himself as a candi- 
date for the borough of Sligo. 

10112 . You interested yourself for him then?— So 

tar as that. 

10113. Did you consult, for instance, with Captain 
bawcett and some of the other leading Conservatives ? 
—I did not. Captain Fawcett and other gentlemen 
were part of a body of Conservative electors, as they 
were called, who wished Major Knox to come and 
stand for the borough of Sligo ; and lie asked me, as 
well as I now remember, shortly after, what my 
advice would be, and I said not on any account to 
think of it. 

10114. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Why did you 
give him that advice?— Because, sir, I was under the 
impression that the borough of Sligo was not in a 
position, as regards its Conservative tendencies, to re- 
turn any man as a Conservative member, and besides 
I believed that Major Knox was very sanguine, and 
that he would be sadly disappointed. 



10115. Was your advice then with reference to 
his ever presenting himself as a candidate, or that it 
was too soon ? — With reference to his ever presenting 
himself as a candidate. 

10116. Then you disapproved of his presenting him- 
self as a candidate always ? — I did, sir, and I remember 
instancingthe|fate of his predecessor — not his immediate 
predecessor- — but Mr. Macdonogh, who represented 
Sligo before ; and I told him he would be treated pre- 
cisely as he was treated. 

10117. Did you tell Major Knox it would be 
necessary to expend large sums of money upon the 
borough? — Not particularly. I told him that I 
.heard from hearsay that Mr. Macdonogh had expended 
money, and I thought that it was likely Sligo had not 
improved in that respect since. 

10118. Had you at that time as a matter of fact 
heard that money had been distributed on Mr. 
Macdonogh ’s behalf among voters ? — I had. 

10119. You mentioned that to Major Knox ? — I did. 
10120. It was in February ’67, I believe— in fact 
Major Knox told us so— that he first came to the 
borough ? — I should say about that. I know it was 
the commencement of ’67. 

10121. And all these sums that we heard of that 

you lent and got I. O. U.’s for were in ’67 and ’68 ? 

I think so ; as well as I can now remember. I have 
not got the documents here. . I was in Dublin when I 
heard the summons had been sent to my residence, 
Mount Falcon, Ballina, and I thought it better to come 
down here and be examined ; but if the Court thinks 
it desirable I will get the documents here for you. I 
produced them at Carrick, and I have preserved them 
carefully. 

10122. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Before ’67 did 
you ever lend any sums for which you took I. O. U.’s 
to electors in Sligo ? — I never did. The first monev I 
ever lent Us well as I remember was Doolan’s. * I 
only came to Sligo in the latter end of ’64. 

10123. I think you mentioned three applications;— 
How many were made to you for money as loans with 
which you complied?— I only complied with the 
number I have mentioned, as well as I now remember, 
namely three. I never lent money to any man that I 
did not get a legal document from him, to enable me 
to recover it when I thought proper. 

10124. But you never did lend money before ’67 to 
any person in Sligo ? — No. 

10125. Does your brother, Captain Ethelred Knox 

keep permanent lodgings anywhere ? No. 

10126. You have told us he had lodgings in winter ? 
— Yes. 

10127. Are these lodgings generally in the same 
place, in Dublin or London ? — They are not all neces- 
sarily so, but he has, for the last two years, been 
lodging- in the one place in Pembroke-street in 
Dublin. 

10128. Give us the number ?— No. 6. 

10129. I suppose if you wished to write a letter to 
your brother you would direct it -there ?— Certainly 
not. He has not been there for, I think, the last six 
months, not since last April. 

'10130. Have you any reason to believe he would 
not leave his address there ? — I know he did not 
because he cleared everything out of that as he does 
every season. He changes about as he finds it to 
suit his conveniences. During the last winter months 
and before that he lodged there. 

10131. Does he belong to any club? — Not that I 
know of. 

10132. And you have no idea, if you wanted to 
communicate with him, where to write ? — No more 
than the man in the moon. 

10133. The Chief Commissioner . — Did you tell 
Major Knox where you had the conversation with 
him about the chances of his standing for Sli°- 0 and 
of his success, how much it was understood Mr 
Macdonogh spent in bribery ? — I did not. 

10134. Did you know then how much it was sus- 
pected he had spent ? — 1 did not. 

10135. Did you hear it was about £1,000? I did 
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not hear anything at all about it. I only heard the 
people saying that Macdonogh was deucedly well 
plucked, and was very badly treated ; and I was most 
anxious that Major Knox, my near relative, should not 
be similarly treated, and that is what, exactly,, I told 

10136. You told him that he had been well plucked ? 

1 told him that was the report I had heard. 

10137. Did your brother keep an account at any 
bank?— I don’t know, sir. ...... 

10138. You never saw a cheque book with him i — 
Never. , . „ . 

10139. Never; and you cant give the court any 
information as to what bank he would have drawn 
cheques on ? — I do not know. 

10140. I should say that is a thing you might easily 
remember— its generally well known in a family ? I 
had no reason for knowing from him. He nas been 
generally living in Dublin for some years past, and I 
have been living in the country ; and I had no direct 
dealings with him, one way or the other. 

10141. Is he a member of any club m Dublin or 
London?— Not that I know of. 

10142. I need scarcely ask you Mr. Knox are you a 
party to keeping him away from giving evidence here ? 
— Not the smallest. 

10143. As far as you are concerned there is no 
reason you know of why he should not be here on the 

table to-day?— Not the least. 

10144. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You never had 
any communication with your brother with regard to 
any money expended by him at the election ? h ever, 
sir, never. , , 

10145. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you expect 
him to be examined as a witness at Carrick I mean 
did your brother inform you that he had been sub- 
pcenaed by the other side ?— Upon my word, sir, I can t 
answer that question at once. I know he was there, 
but whether he was there expecting to be examined, or 
merely as an interested spectator I can’t tell you. 

10146. Do you mean, of course, interested in what- 
ever evidence would be given about the election ? — Yes. 

10147. You have not, as I understand, been much 
in Dublin of late? — Occasionally now, and agam. 

10148. I mean you reside in the country — at your 
country house ? — I do. 

10149. Have you any reason to suppose that alter 
the election your brother got any sum of money ?— 

*10150. Did you ever hear he got £1,000 to re- 
coup him, or anything of that sort? — I know nothing 

10151. Did you hear anything about that? — Not 

anything of the kind. 

10152. Have you any reason to believe or suspect 
that your brother was paid a sum of money after the 
election ? — I don’t believe he was. 

10153. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. —Did you ever 
hear he spent money during the election ?— I did not. 

10154 The Chief Commissioner. — Is he a younger 
brother of yours t- Ho is. a. younger brother of mine. 

10155. Had he been in the army— he is called Lap- 
tain t — He is in the Sligo militia. 

10156 Now, Mr. Stokes has sworn that lie got 
£275 from him; until your brother is examined we 
must assume that to' be correct. Was that a usual 
sum for him to have about him, havnig regard to his 
income?— Well, sir, I cannot really answer you that. 
I can’t answer you that question. I have no possible 
way of knowing it. . . . 

10157. He swore he got that sum from lnm m notes, 
and although he cannot tell the _exact amount lie got at 
a time, he says he got this £275 in five different 
sums, the first of which was a sum of £100. I just 
ask you now, having regard to what you know of your 
brother’s income, was that a usual sum for linn to 
have, or an unusual one ? — I don’t thmk it was by no 

means an unusual sum. . 0 - ,, T 

10158. To have in cash about him? — JNotat all. i 
should say not. 



10160. It is not an unusual sum ? — No. 

10161. That will do. We will not require those ^ r ; Utred 
I. O. U.’s which you produced at the Catriek petition K ”° x us 
trial. 

10162. Witness. — Do you require my further attend- 

10163. The Chief Commissioner. — We do not at pre- 
sent, but we will have to inquire about your brother, 
where he is? — Well, sir, I can’t give you the slightest 
information. 

10164. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — I think it is only 
rmhtto say, Mr. Knox, that the statement made by 
Mr. Stokes certainly implicates your brother very 
seriously, and I think his family ought to take every 
means in their power to inform him of the state of the 
case, and of the wishes of the Commissioners ?— Well, 
sir, if I knew his address I would write to him and tell 
him so, but I have not the slightest idea where he is. 

10165. I presume that means will be taken by his 
family to make him aware of it. I don’t mean for a 
moment to say that you know where he is. All I say 
is that you have a better opportunity, from knowing his 
associates and something about him, of finding him out 
than we have. 

10166. The Chief Commissioner. — Suppose now lie 
got a legacy of £5, 000, do you think you would be able 
to find him 1 — Possibly I might, sir. 

10167. Well, suppose he did, what steps would you 
take to find him ?— Well, I should make inquiry as to 
whom he was last with, and where he was last seen, 
from those who would know more about him than I do. 

10168. Do you think you would be able to tell us 
now the London hotel he wrote his last letter from ? — 

I could not think of it. . 

10169. What has been the usual hotel he stops in 
when he goes to London ?— The Charing Cross he gene- 
rally stops at., ■ 

10170. Was that the hotel he wrote from ? — JN o. 

10171. But he stops there whenever he goes to the 
Continent ?— He might or might not. 

10172. Would that be the hotel lie would stop at if 
he were only going through London ? — Well, it s diffi- 
cult to say. There are a great many hotels, and a man 
might stop at any one he liked. 

10173. Have you any means of refreshing yOur 
memory as to the address?— I have not, sir. I de- 
stroyed the letter five minutes after I read it, because 
there was nothing important in it. It was a mere pri- 
vate letter from him to me. 

10174. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Does he spend 
much time in London ? — No. 

10175. The Chief Commissioner. — According to ins 
usual habits of life, will he be back in Dublin in Novem- 
ber to spend the winter ? — I cannot really say about 
that. 

10176. He was back here last year? — He was, last 
year. He might be inclined to stay longer, or he 
mi«ht be home before that, for aught I know. 

10177. He usually spent the winters in Dublin?— 

He used. 

10178. At No. 6, Pembroke-street? — The lastwinter 
he spent there. 

10179. And the winter before that ? — I thmk so. 

10180. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Is there any 
friend or relative of his that, in your opinion, would 
be likely to know where he is? — No, sir. 

10181. Do you think he left the country for the. 
purpose of not giving evidence at this inquiry ? — I 
do not. . 

10182. The Chief Commissioner. — Then, in the or- 
dinary course of things, he will be back in November ? 

It is very probable he might. 

10183. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Where should 
we address a letter to you in case anything should 
turn up that would require your attendance ?— Mount 
Falcon, Ballina. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Seventh Day 
October 12. 

John 

O’Beirne. 



John O’Beirne sworn and examined. 



10184. The Chief Commissioner. — Yon are an 
elector ? — Yes. 

10185. How long have you been an elector? — I 
suppose for about eighteen years. 

10186. To what party do you belong ? — The Liberal 
party. 

10187. Did you vote for Sergeant Armstrong ? — 
I did. 

10188. Were you paid any money after the election ? 
— I was. 

10189. How much? — Fifteen pounds. 

10190. By whom? — By Mr. Poe. 

10191. Who had canvassed you to vote for the 
Sergeant ? — He himself. 

10192. When you promised to vote for him did you 
expect to get money 1 — I did not. 

10193. Did you think it a right thing to take 
money for your vote? — Well, I would not think it a 
right thing to take it. 

10194. If it was going would you take it? — I took 
it from Mr. Poe when he gave it to me nine months 
after the election ; but I never asked for money. 

10195. I ask you now, do you think it a right 
thing to take money for your vote? — I would not 
make a bargain about money. 

10196. But you would take it after an election ? — 
I took it after that election. 

10197. In the same way, I suppose, you voted for 
Captain Flanagan ? — I got no promise of money from 
Captain Flanagan. 

10198. But if anyone offered you .£15 now would 
you take it? — Now, after the election? 

10199. After the election? — I would. 

10200. And all your neighbours who are voters, 
I suppose, would do the same thing? — I suppose they 
would. I don’t know what my neighbours would do. 

10201. Did you ever get any money before or after 
an election ? — Never. 

10202. Was that the first you got? — The first. I 
never got a glass of beer for any election but that. 

10203. Were there any offers made to you on the 
other side at the last election ? — No. 

10204. Did anyone tempt you to vote for Major 
Knox? — No. 

10205. You never got money before that? — Never. 



10206. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Had Mr. Poe 
canvassed you for Sergeant Armstrong ? — No, he did 
not. 

10207. Had you any chat with him before the elec- 
tion at all? — No, I had not. 

10208. Had he any business connexion with you? 
— He was my agent. 

10209. Your agent? — He was the agent of my 
house. 

10210. Who is your landlord ? — He is a gentleman 
named Barrington. He lives in the county Donegal. 
I never saw him. 

10211. And Mr. Poe is his agent? — Mr. Poe re- 
ceived the rent. 

10212. Did he canvass you for Captain Flanagan ? 
— No, he did not. 

10213. Did he go round with Captain Flanagan 
when he was canvassing? — I do not know whether he 
did or not. 

10214. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — If you voted for 
a man and did not get any money, at the next election 
would you be inclined to vote for him again? — -I 
would. 

10215. Just as much as if you got the money ? — I 
would vote for the Sergeant now if he was in the field. 

10216. Yes, but you got the money from him? — I 
did. 

10217. Suppose you had not — come, now? — I never 
was disposed to look for money at elections. I never 
asked for a shilling in my life at elections. 

10218. But you took it, you know? — I did. 

10219. What did you take it to be for? — Mr. Poe 
came to me and handed me £15, and I did not refuse to 
take it. 

10220. And you would not refuse it again if it were 
offered to you ? — I suppose I would not. 

10221. If there were two men in the field on the 
same side, and of the same principles, and you thought 
you would get £15 for voting for one, and nothing 
for voting for the other, on which side would you 
vote? — Well, I suppose I would take the £15. 

The witness withdrew, and the Court adjourned till 
the following morning at nine o’clock. 



EigiithDav. EIGHTH DAY. 

October-i?,. Wednesday, October 13, 1869. 

The Commissioners sat at nine o’clock. 



Mr. Robert 

William 

Shekleton- 



Mr. Robert William Shehleton, sworn and examined. 



10222. The Chief Commissioner . — You were here, 
I believe, at the election between Sergeant Armstrong 
and Mr. Macdonogli, in ’65 ? — I was. Perhaps you 
will allow me to state a matter, as I have to go back 
a little before the year ’65, the previous election. I 
saw a report of the evidence in the papers, and I wish 
to rectify it. In ’60, at the election when Mr. Mac- 
donogh was first returned, I was down here. I was 
then concerned for the county ; and Mr. Macdonogh 
apprised me that he heard it would be requisite for 
him to have money, that he had not got money, that 
he couldn’t get it, and couldn’t draw on his account. I 
said, “ If you want money, I can manage it for you. 
I will send up a cheque to a friend in town, and get 
the money.” I did so, and I got £400 down for Mr. 
Macdonogh in ’60. There was no contest at that elec- 
tion, and he didn’t take the money. Shortly before 
the election of ’65, he either wrote to or requested 
me to call on him. I met him in the Library of the 
Four Courts, and he said to me, “ I want to know 
could you assist me as you did on the former election,” 
that is by getting some money for him. “ I should 
have asked you whether you lost by selling out then. 
Of course, if you did,” said he, “ I should make good 



any loss you have incurred by selling out.” It’s too 
late to speak of that now,” said I, “the time should 
be long since. If you recollect, it was when you were in 
the drawing-room at Leech’s that I wrote the cheque, and 
sent it off to the bank in Dublin. Therefore there was 
no. selling out.” “ How much could you let me have ?” 
said he. “ I dare say you can let me have the same 
amount as in ’60.” I said, “ I can’t tell you without 
looking at my bank account.” I was coming down to 
Sligo at the time, for I was then concerned for. Sir 
Robert Gore Booth and Colonel Cowper at the election 
for ’65, and I was coming down to attend a meeting of 
country gentlemen. I said to Mr. Macdonogh, “ there’s 
no use in getting money now, for I will be up to 
Dublin again.” Mr. Macdonogh came down to Sligo 
in the mean time, he said to me, “I find it necessary for 
me to have the money here at once,” and added what a 
fix he would be in without it. I said, “ if you like I 
will go up to Dublin.” “If you do,” said he, “any 
expense you will be at I will pay.” Accordingly I came 
up to Dublin. The nomination was on a Wednesday, 
I left Sligo on Sunday afternoon, and went up to Dublin. 
On Monday morning I got £400, I brought it down 
with me on Tuesday — that was the Tuesday before the 
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election. Mr. Macdonogli positively swore that I 
brought down the money. I say I did so at his express 
request, and it was given on the understanding that I 
was to be repaid the expenses I was at. I went up, 
and came down here again on Tuesday, when Mr. 
Macdonogli and I had a conversation about the matter. 
After the nomination on Wednesday — it was in the in- 
terval between the nomination and polling. W e were 
talking on Thursday about what took place. Mr. 
Sedley had been obliged to go out of town, and there 
seemed to be great uneasiness amongst Mr Macdonogh’s 
supporters, in consequence of his absence. I think it 
was Alderman Lyons and Mr. Sedley said that they 
wouldn’t take a single step unless they had a guarantee 
that they had entered into some arrangement, as I 
understood, for the hiring of people to cheer 
Mr. Macdonogli at his previous election, and were 
to a certain extent let in for it. They so put that 
case, and said they wouldn’t take a single step 
unless they had a guarantee. I then told them I 
brought down with me money, and that anything 
they required should be handed over immediately to 
them. On Thursday, Mr. Sedley having gone away to 
Bailysodare, there was a meeting at Mr. Macdonogh’s 
house, and he was very uneasy. Mr. Macdonogli said 
he really thought he had been sold. The gentlemen 
who were there left the room. I said to him, “This 
is a matter you can’t possibly interfere in ; you will 
leave the matter in my hands with respect to the 
money ; you had better not bring yourself in connexion 
with money in any way ; I will act for you as I would 
for myself.” He said, “ I am not satisfied with that. 
Mr. Sedley had not returned until late in the afternoon, 
and Mr. Macdonogli said, “ I will spend no money ; 
don’t on any account spend money." There was a 
meeting at his house. Mr. Sedley and Alderman 
Lyons were there. Mr. Sedley mentioned what brought 
him away from town at the time. Mr. Macdonogh 
seemed determined at that time not to spend any 
money. I was dining in town with a friend. I 
heard nothing whatever, nor was I at any meeting, 
nor did I know anything about the parties. A little 
before ten o’clock at night I was sent for to where I 
was dining, and was told that I was required at Mr. 
Macdonogh’s. I came to Mr. Macdonogh’s, and found 
in his room Mr. Sedley, Alderman Lyons, and one or 
two other gentlemen — at all events Mr. Sedley and. 
Alderman Lyons were there, and they said they were 
determined to go on and fight. Mr. Sedley intimated 
to me that they were speaking to Mr. Macdonogh 
before I came in, and that when they mentioned the 
matter of money lie said, “I can’t interfere,” and that he 
was leaving the room when Mr. Sedley said to him, 

“ Have you any objection to our seeing Mr. Shekleton 1” 

“ As to that,” said Mr. Macdonogh, “ you may do so, 

I can’t have anything to say to money.” Mr. Sedley 
told me they were determined to go on. I asked 
“Is there anyuse in spending money!” They said “they 
must get it, we can’t get on without it.” “ I have, 
said I, “ £400, and if that isn’t enough, I dare say I 
can get £100 more from a friend,” which I did, and 
that made £500. Mr. Sedley said, “ We must have 
that money.” I handed Mr. Sedley £495. I had paid 
£5 previously for Mr. Macdonogh, and Mr. Sedley 
went away. I asked Mr. Macdonogh’s servant could 
I see him, and he told me that Mr. Macdonogh had 
gone to his bedroom, and said that I was the only 
person lie was to be called for. I went to his room 
and spoke to Mr. Macdonogh about the matter. He 
said, “ I am sorry you did so, I didn’t want to spend 
any money.” I said, “ If you like, of course, I can go 
after Mr. Sedley, he probably hasn’t left the house 
yet.” “ No,” said he, “ as you paid it, let it be ; I 
am sorry you did it.” I didn’t go among the elec- 
tors, nor did I in any way interfere or inquire how 
the money was spent, nor did I know anything about 
it, except that a portion of it was for a mob to applaud 
Mr. Macdonogh. 

10223. You knew, I suppose, that poition of it 
would be used to influence voters 1 — I understood that 
S 



a certain portion would be used to pay voters. I had Eig hth P at. 

nothing to do with, nor had I any conversation with Qctoler 13. 

regard to the disposition of that money with Mr. Sedley — . 

nor Mr. Macdonogh, until Saturday morning. On that Mr. Robert 

morning Mr. Macdonogh and I went to Dublin bythe six g|^ e “ on . 

o’clock train ; Mr. Sedley came with us as far as Car- 

rick, as he was going on business connected with the 

Leitrim election. Mr. Macdonogh impressed on me 

most strenuously that I should tell Mr. Sedley that on 

no account should he make any payment whatever 

to Roman Catholic electors. He guarded us all through 

against that. He mentioned some persons he wished 

to have paid. I really can’t recollect their precise 

names, but I am positive about the Roman Catholic 

electors, and impressed that on us every place we went 

to — in the train to Garrick, again on the platform at 

the Cavan Junction, and thirdly, at the Broadstone ; 

at each of these places he spoke of it, and asked, me to 

mention it to Mr. Sedley ; that was the direction he 

gave me. I was coming down on Saturday evening — 

I was concerned, as I told you, for Sir Robert Gore 
Booth and Colonel Cooper. I was going to Sharkree 
on Monday. When I came to Sligo I saw Mr. Sedley. 

He showed me a list of the men among whom he pro- 
posed to allocate the money, which amounted to con - • 
siderably over £495. I said to Mr. Sedley, “ I will 
not advance a single farthing more ; I am sorry I had 
anything to say to the transaction, as I am not satis-, 
fied with the way Mr. Macdonogh has acted. I can’t 
give any more money ; you are not to expect anything 
more, nor -will I be responsible for it.” Mr. Sedley 
then made some alterations in the list, and he gave it 
to me. I went up to town on Thursday ; as well as I 
recollect, I saw Mr. Macdonogh on Friday. I showed the 
list to him, and his sole anxiety was to try and cut 
down the expenses as much as he possibly could. He 
said, “ It’s very hard on me that I should have to give 
money that I acted injudiciously in giving the money, 
as he was thereby deprived of any ground of petition 
for the bribery that was alleged to be practised on the 
other side. Mr. Macdonogh never repudiated his lia- 
bility to pay the money, he only said he couldn’t make 
any payment on account of it until after twelve months, 
in order to protect himself from the consequences con- 
nected with it. I said he should have borne that in mind 
before he asked me to place myself in that situation for 
him. I certainly would never have given a farthing of 
my money unless I was satisfied that as a gentleman he 
would have repaid it me on the spot. I had known 
from friends that all the liabilities of that kind he in- 
curred at Carrickfergus, when he had been a candidate, 
were paid by him immediately, and I wouldn’t bring 
sixpence down unless I was certain that I would be 
repaid. I told him that it was money that didn’t be- 
long to myself, but that it was rent I got for different, 
persons, among them my father — and that it was a 
great inconvenience for me to have to replace it. He 
said he couldn’t help it, that he wouldn’t pay the 
money until the twelve months had gone over. Mr. 

Macdonogh never repudiated the liability, and it’s 
untrue — I sav most positively what I saw in the 
newspapers — that it was at the solicitation of a friend 
that he had paid it. It was not. The only question 
was whether he should give any security for its repay- 
ment. A friend mentioned by him, whose name he 
should never have introduced at all events, was the 
means of getting him to undertake to give some 
security that he was to repay it to me. Mr. Macdonogl i 
wrote to me and said he would give me promissory 
notes for the amount. I then went over to his house, 
and on mv way I got two bill stamps. He refused even 
to take the stamps. He said he shouldn’t allow any- 
one to interfere — that he could recognise no one in the 
transaction, and that he would fill the stamps himself. 

He refused afterwards to give the promissory notes, and 
gave me three I. O. TT.’s— one for £95, payable in 
September, ’66, one for £200, payable in October, ’66, 
and a third for £200, payable in November, ’66. 

When I was down here at the election with him, he 
had asked me to act as his counsel ; and when he de- 
2 E 
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eighth Day. murrecl making any payment on account of £495, I 
October 13 sa i d > “ ^ ad even ^ s you could have no objection to 
, ; ; ' paying me my statutory fee for acting as your counsel, 

Mr. Robert and letthat goagainst the £495,” he tookno notice what- 

W illiani ever of it. I forwarded my claim to Mr. Davis, his agent 

e e on . f or election expenses ; and Mr. Davis refused point blank 

to pay it. I never have been paid it, nor did Mr. Macdo- 
nogheverpayme one farthing of my expenses for going up 
to Dublin to get the money down. In August, ’66, I 
was going to Harrogate, and shortly before I wrote 
to him. The I. 0. tJ. for £95 was dated not payable 
the 2nd September, ’66, the second for £200 was dated 
the 2nd October - , ’66, and the third for £200 was 
dated the 2nd November, ’66. I wrote to him, asking 
him to let me have the amount of the first I. O. TJ. 
as I was going to Harrogate. He gave it to me some 
days before the time it fell due, I passing my receipt 
for it. About November 1 asked him about the 
second I. O. TJ., he said he couldn’t possibly pay it, 
as he hadn’t money at the time — that the rents of the 
property his wife had settled on him at his second 
marriage hadn’t been paid ; that there were very large 
arrears, and when he would get them he would pay 
me. He asked me to look after the payment of them. 
He paid me the amount of that I. O. H. in January, 
’67, and the third I. O. TJ. he paid some time after- 
wards — I can’t tell you the date, I could tell you if 
I knew I was coming down here, for I kept a little 
cliaryin which I kept these things, butitisunfortunately 
at Bray where I am staying at present. I could tell 
you at once the precise dates on which he paid me this 
money. 

10224. At the first election of 1860, you say you 
came down -with £400 ? — Yes. 

10225. Had you actually got that sum ? — I had. 
I got it from Dublin. I wrote to a friend in Dublin 
asking him to send it to me, sending my cheque on the 
Bank of Ireland where I had them banked, and I 
asked him to send down the money without apprising 
him of why I got it. I got down the money. 

10226. How long was that money in Sligo ? — I got 
it down on a Tuesday morning. I forget when the 
election was at that time. I brought down the money. 
Mr. Macdonogh refused to take it from me, and I 
brought it back to Dublin. 

10227. Did Mr. Macdonogh know that the £400 
was to be brought down for the purposes of bribery ? — 
Perfectly, for he stated to me he heard there was no 
chance of carrying the first election without paying 
money. 

10228. To voters! — To voters. 

10229. For their votes? — Unquestionably. He 
said he couldn’t draw on his own account ; if he did, 
it would be discovered. Then he asked me if I could 
possibly manage it. I said if he was in great want of 
money I had money lying by and I would give it to 
him, I said ; but I then said I couldn’t tell how much 
until I looked over my bank-book. I went over to 
the hotel. I got my cheque-book, and saw on the re- 
verse of the last block the amount to my credit. 

10230. On that occasion were you informed by Mr. 
Lyons, or anyone else, of the £850 arrangement that 
is now disclosed ?— I had no communication with Mi - . 
Lyons or anyone else on that occasion. I was merely 
down as a friend, as auditor, as an assessor for the 
comity on that occasion. 

10231. We now know that Mr. Macdonogh put his 
initials to an envelope with the figures 850 on it, in 
Mr. Lyons’s handwriting, and we have it that that 
was understood between them as the sum necessaiy to 
be advanced for bribery, that is the way to put it ; did 
you ever hear of that ? — I never heard a word of it. 
I knew nothing of it. I knew nothing of his trans- 
actions with respect to the borough, until after I got 
that list from Mr. Sedley, for of course I was careful 
to avoid having anything to say to Mr. Macdonogh 
afterwards. 

10232. We had it here stated that the whole of the 
£850 was raised before the election, and we have it that 
was raised by a £500 bill between Mr. Lyons and a 



man named Monds, and for the other £300, Mr. Lyons 
overdrew his account ; and that sum of £850 was given 
to persons who held it as trustees for the electors, and 
was paid to them after the election of 1860 ? — I know 
nothing whatever of the election of 1860. 

10233. It was stated here that the money was given 
to some respectable gentlemen in the town, who con- 
sented to act as trustees, and the electors took tlieir 
word, as it were ? — The only thing I know of the elec- 
tion of 1860 was simply getting the money brought down 
from Dublin. I wrote up to a friend for the money. 
I don’t want to mention his name, for he really knew 
nothing whatever of the purpose for which I wanted it. 

10234. How long before the election of 1865 was it 
that you had any conversation with Mr. Macdonogh 
about the bringing down of the money for that elec- 
tion ? — I can’t exactly fix the date. I should say three 
weeks or a month ; it wasn’t so long as that, it must be 
a very short time. The election was in the early part of 
July, just as term was over, and the circuits were begin- 
ning to go out. 

10235, Did Mr. Macdonogh inform you that he was 
in communication with parties in Sligo who told how 
much would be necessary for bribery ? — No. 

10236. I don’t mean of course, in these words? — 
He never mentioned it ; but simply asked me could I 
assist him in the same way as in 1 8 6 0 . I said, of course, 
if he wanted it ; but I couldn’t decidedly tell what 
amount I could give him until I looked over my bank 
accounts to see how I stood. Mr. Macdonogh was 
always aware that I had a large amount of money pass- 
ing through my hands. 

10237. How often did Mr. Macdonogh speak to you 
on the subject before you went down to the election? — 
As well as I recollect, that was the only occasion he 
spoke to me about getting the money ; it must be closer 
than I said to the election, as I told Mr. Macdonogh I 
was going to a preliminary meeting of county gentle- 
men, which was in connexion with the county election, 
and it would be too soon to bring it down then, so that 
it must be a short time before the election. 

10238. Was it perfectly understood between you 
and Mr. Macdonogh before the election of 1865 that 
that £500, or whatever it was, was to be applied for 
bribery? — There was no understanding whatever in 
any way. Mr. Macdonogh only asked me would I 
oblige him in the same way as in 1860 — that is, give 
him money. I believed there wasn’t the slightest in- 
tention of doing anything of the kind, but it having 
been mentioned, I gave it to him. I didn’t inquire what 
it was allocated or employed fox - — whether it was for 
the purposes of bribeiy, or whether for anything of 
that kind, I don’t know. 

10239. You have stated “in the same way as in 
1860 did you xmderstand by that that the money 
was for bribery ? — There was no understanding on the 
subject ; there was nothing said as to what he wanted 
it for. Mi - . Macdonogh told me he wanted the money ; 
he didn’t use the words “ for bribeiy.” 

10240. That is never said, you know — that word is 
never used? — Nothing was said but that he wanted 
the money ; he didn’t say what he wanted it for, but 
of course I suspected that he wanted it for bribery, if 
bribery were necessary. 

10241. Mr. Macdonogh appears to have forgotten 
all about these preliminary conversations before the 
election. He said the £500 came on him by surprise. 
That is the result of his evidence ? — So I saw by the 
papers. 

10242. Do you say that at that interview, when 
Mr. Sedley and Mr. Lyons were present, you brought 
the £500 with you? — I had the £500 in the hotel. 
I went to the hotel, got the money, and brought it 
back to them. 

10243. In what notes had you it?— In five and ten 
pound notes ; there was some gold also. 

1 0244. Was there any list of names produced in your 
presence that evening ? — No list whatever — in fact it 
was utterly impossible. 

10245. Mr. Sedley said he couldn’t recollect, that it 
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was not clear whether you were present or not, hut he 
was distinct about the list he produced, and which is 
here ! — There couldn’t be any list ; it was the 
month of July, and there was no light in the room. 
That is the reason why I couldn’t be positive as to 
whom I saw in the room precisely besides Alderman 
Lyons and Mr. Sedley. I was in front. The gas had 
not been lighted. The gas was lighted in Mr. Mac- 
donogh’s large room, but it wasn’t in the small room. 

10246. At what hour did you go into Mr. Mac- 
donogh’s bed-room ! — It was a little after ten. 

10247. Of course there would not be the slightest 
difficulty in getting the money back from Mr. Sedley ! 
— Not the slightest. Mr. Sedley couldn’t have been 
more than a hundred yards from the house when I told 
Mr. Macdonogli of what I did. 

10248. And the money was not to be given until 
after the polling— that we all know. It was only to 
be given to par-ties as trustees, who would give it 
then ! — Precisely, and I knew from Alderman Lyons 
that he wouldn’t take a single step or make an engage- 
ment unless the money was in his hands. 

10249. When you say “ engagement,” you mean 
with voters about their votes! — Yes. 

10250. And hiring mobs! — I understood that they 
had hired a number of men to applaud Mr. Macdonogh 
when he was speaking in the court-house on the day 
of nomination, and that this money was to be applied 
to pay these men a certain sum, and that they wouldn’t 
take a single step unless they were indemnified. 

10251. Mr. Sedley said he expected a small sum — 
£20 ; I presume that money went that way 1 — I cannot 
tell. I know Mr. Sedley showed me that list. 

10252. When you went to Mr. Macdonogh and told 
him you had given the money did you distinctly 
apprise him that you could get it back from Mr. 
Sedley at the moment 1 — I told him that distinctly. 

I said, “ If that be the case I will go after Mr. Sedley 
and get it back. I doubt if he has left the house yet. 

I can go after it and get it back.” He said, It is no 
use ; as you have given it let it be.” 

10253. Mr. Sedley in his evidence stated that he 
distinctly understood from Mr. Macdonogh’s manner 
that, though he verbally forbade, he really sanctioned, 
the money being spent in bribery 1 — I can’t tell you 
what took place at that interview, for, as I told you, I 
was dining out and I couldn’t say what took place. Mi - . 
Sedley mentioned to me what I told you — that they 
were talking about Mr. Macdonogh’s not wishing 
money to be spent, and his saying, “ Act as you think 
fit, I can’t interfere in money matters,” that was really 
on the assumption that Mr. Macdonogh, to a certain 
extent, had thereby revoked the former direction he 
gave to me, that I would give the money, and also 
acting on the authority, in the first instance, to act for 
him as for myself. 

10254. When you gave the money to Mr. Sedley 
and authorized him to spend it in that way, did you 
believe you had Mr. Macdonogh’s full sanction! — I 
did, his perfect sanction to it, and what struck me as 
rather strange was, that Rooney, Mr. Macdonogh’s 
servant, when I asked could I see Mr. Macdonogh, 
said, “ Yes, you can. I was told not to allow anyone 
up to him but you.” It wasn’t very likely that Mr. 
Macdonogh, with whom I generally dined every day, 
and who must have known I was dining out that night, 
would expect that I would call to his house, at the late 
hour when I’d be leaving my friends. 

10255. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Was there a list 
given to you by Mr. Sedley 1 — There was. 

10256. The Chief Commissioner-. — Why were the 
Roman Catholic electors not to be paid 1 — I don’t 
know. Mi-. Macdonogh did not mention why they 
weren’t to be paid ; but simply that was the direction 
he gave me — that they weren’t to be paid at all. That 
was a matter he was impressing on me the entire 
time going up — at Carrfck, Cavan Junction, and in 
Dublin. 

10257. Mr. Commissions)- Byrne. — Was there a list 
given to you by Mr. Sedley! — Yes, on Monday. 

S 



10258. Does that list remain with you 1 — It does. • I 
have it in my possession this moment. It happened 
to be in Dublin, and I brought it down with me. 

The list was as follows : — 

20 20 James Hall. 

20 20 James M‘Kerin. 

20 1 5 Thomas M'Kerin. 

20 20 Robert Lindsay. 

20 20 James Burns. 

20 20 Samuel Gilmour. 

30 30 Buchanan. 

25 25 John Ryan. 

20 15 Pliair. 

15 10 Richard Pallen. 

20 15 Crozier. 

30 10 Pat Devaney. 

Mallen, 10 John Lynch. 

20 20 James Everatt. 

20 20 R. Henderson. 

5 5 Pat Jinkens. 

5 John Henderson. 

20 20 James Cummagh. 

25 20 Samuel Williams. 

20 30 James Wallace. 

20 10 Thomas Graham. 

20 15 John Burns. 

20 15 Mr. Smith. 

20 - 15 James Crompton. 

20 20 Robert Macredy. 

— 20 John Burns. 

10 G. Wilson. 

20 Thomas. 

20 Gunning. 

— 20 Mallum. 



Eighth Day. 
October 13. 

Mr. Robert 
William 
Shekleton.. g 



10259. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Is this a copy of 
another list 1 — It is not i — It is the list that Mr. Sed- 
ley handed to me on Monday. 

10260. Mr Commissioner Byrne. — Does it represent 
here the figures 20 and 15 1 — You will see two sets of 
figures. The first was what were put in when Mr. 
Sedley gave it to me — showed it to me in the first in- 
stance. Then the other figures were ' added when I 
was talking -with him. Just let me look at the list 
for a moment. (Witness looks at the list.) I think 
that some of these figures are in my handwriting. 
This inside row is in my handwriting, the outside 
ones are his. The inside ones are those he mentioned 
he would give afterwards. I wanted it then for the 
purpose of showing it to Mr. Macdonogh, and I got it 
for that purpose. 

10261. But Mr. Sedley said he paid these sums that 
are marked on the inside! — No, not paid ; he was to 
pay them. These were the. sums that were promised, 
as well as I understood him. 

10262. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did I under- 
stand you to say that these were sums actually pro- 
mised 1 — They were not promised, but it was the under- 
standing that these were the amounts they were to get. 

10263. I see a mark here, does it recall anything to 
your mind! — It doesn’t. 

10264. As a matter of fact, it is in evidence that 
these two sums were actually paid by Mi-. Sedley 
through separate persons to hold as trustees for these 
people 1 — It may be so — I can’t tell you — they were 
bracketted together. 

10265. It is very likely that he put the mark here 
to tell you what he had paid 1 — No. I don’t think he 
paid a farthing. 

10266. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you show 
that list to Mr. Macdonogh 1 — I did. 

10267. When did you show it to him !— It was 
either on the Thm-sday or the Friday after the election 
— I am not sure which. 

10268. But it was after the election! — After the 
election. I went to town, the next day I went to Mr. 
Macdonogh’s house at Rutland-square. I hadn’t the 
list until the Monday after the election, so that I 
could not have shown it to Mr. Macdonogh until after 
that. 

10269. Do you remember what observation Mr. 
Macdonogh made when you showed the list to him 1 — 
He objected very strongly to some of the payments, 
and said they were a great deal too large — in fact, he 

2 E 2 
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almost in plain terms, imputed to these gentlemen, 
Mr. Sedley and Alderman Lyons, that they yere ar- 
ranging among themselves to keep portions of the 
money for themselves — that he didn’t believe, he said, 
that these sums had been promised or would be paid, 
and in fact, that these gentlemen were keeping a portion 
of the money for themselves. 

10270. Then his objection was only to the sums — 
as to the amounts, Burke said he was sorry that any 
money whatever was given? — Unquestionably, as it 
deprived him of his chance of succeeding by petition. 

10271. Was that list ever after the subject of con- 
versation between you and Mr. Macdonogh? — Never. 
When I found the way he was inclined to act, as I 
told you, I rather avoided Mr. Macdonogh’s society 
for the future. Though I had been on very intimate 
terms with him, I never was inside of his door except 
professionally since, for I thought he acted very badly 
by me — lie kept me out of my money for nearly 
two years ; he never paid my expenses to Dublin 
when I went for the money; he never paid my fee as 
his counsel, nor sixpence for interest. 

10272. The Chief Commissioner. — Before this you 
were personal friends? — Yes. I knew him from my 
childhood. There never was a man under deeper ob- 
ligations, not only to myself but to every member of 
my family. 

10273. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did I under- 
stand you to say that, when you gave the sum of £495 
to Mr. Sedley, you didn’t know for what purpose it 
was except that it was generally for the election ? — It 
was generally for the election, of course ; but I had a 
shrewd idea that a portion of it was to be spent in 
buying electors, but there never was a word to that 
effect, for, as I said before, I carefully kept myself 
away from that. I didn’t interfere in it, for, as I tell 
you, I was concerned for the county members, and I 
didn’t wish to mix myself up in the borough. 

10274. The Chief Commissioner. — In reference to 
the evidence you read in the papers, I presume you 
read fully Mr. Macdonogh’s evidence there ? — I read 
it in a hurry on Monday morning. I have been very 
busy professionally for the last few days, and I read it 
very hurriedly. 

10275. Do you wish to say anything now in respect 
to any statement that appeared in that evidence, or 
can you give us any further information ? — I couldn’t 
tell you. I read it veiy hurriedly on Monday morn- 
ing. That was the first intimation I got that he 
mentioned my name at all. 

10276. Mi\ Commissioner Bruce. — Are you quite 
positive that no list could be made up by Mr. Lyons 
or Mr. Sedley before they left Mr. Macdonogh’s that 
night, assuming that it was not made before you came 
there ? — Oh, there was no list made out or produced 
in my presence, only the list before you that I handed 
up, and which I didn’t get until Monday. I never 
saw any list except that. 

10277. Was the room you were in not lighted?— 
It was not lighted — it was the small room. They 
were standing out in the hall between the two rooms, 
in the passage, when I went up to Mr. Macdonogh. 

10278. Mr. Sedley stated that a list, which I fancy 
was a duplicate of the one you had, was made up that 
night ? — I can’t tell you. I know nothing whatever 
about it ; but it was utterly impossible to do so when 
I was there, as there was no light in the room they 
were in. 

10279. Had they any opportunity of going into a 
lighted room and making up a list before they left 
Mr. Macdonogh’s, and after you had gone up stairs ; 
was the passage you speak of used as a passage? If 
it was I suppose it was lighted in some way ? — I could 
not tell you what occurred after I went upstairs to 
Mr. Macdonogh. 



10280. Were you given to understand by Mr. 
Sedley when he met you in that way that the list had 
been made up previously to the election ? — No. Mr. 
Sedley told me that he and Alderman Lyons had gone 
over it, and that they had some dispute with regard 
to the amount to be paid to one particular man ; there 
was a lai'ge sum put down to some one man, and they 
had some objection or dispute with respect to it. 

10281. That was probably the man who was to 
get £40 ? — I think so. 

10282. Mi\ Lyons told us about that ; he said he 
paid £40, and only got £30 for it ? — It may be this 
man James Wallace. I think there is £30 down to 
him. 

10283. The Chief Commissioner. — Mr. Lyons said 
he paid him £40 ? — I recollect Mr. Sedley mentioned 
that there was some dispute between him and Aider- 
man Lyons with respect to the sum to be paid to some 
one man. 

10284. Mr. Lyons is still out of that £10? — I know 
nothing of that. I see that Mr. Sedley stated, with 
respect to asking an account of the money, that I 
avoided him. I did not avoid him ; I considered that 
the money was paid to Mr. Macdonogh, and that Mr. 
Sedley should account, not to me, but to him. I never 
looked on it, after I gave it, as my own money — it 
was Mr. Macdonogh’s money. I treated it as pay- 
ment to Mi-. Macdonogh, and I looked on it as a debt 
of honour due by Mr. Macdonogh to me, and that I 
had no right to ask Mr. Sedley for an account, and I 
never did. 

10285. In order to have it clear on the notes, you 
stated that you had only £400 when you came down 
from Dublin, and that you said you could get an ad- 
ditional £100 from a friend? — Yes. 

10286. You said you got £495 ? — Yes ; I got an 
additional £100 from a friend here. I only brought 
down £400 on Tuesday morning, and I got another 
£100 here from a friend, and then I paid a £5 note out 
of that, I forget now to whom it was ; and I paid 
another £5 also. I gave £505 altogether, and Mr. 
Macdonogh gave me £10 back. 

10287. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — You had better 
read over the whole of Mr. Macdonogh’s evidence, and 
see whether there is anything you wish to make, any 
explanation to the Court about ? — I will ; if there is 
anything in it requiring explanation I will give it, and 
attend here at any inconvenience. I have told you 
everything connected with the transaction ; of course I 
could by looking at my books, give the precise dates 
of the payments. That’s the only further thing I 
could add to the evidence which I have given, for my 
memory — I have a very accurate memory, and I am 
perfectly distinct about everything that occurred. 

10288. The Chief Commissioner. — I am afraid Mr. 
Macdonogh -will be examined again? — I can produce 
the cheques. 

10289. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — I only make the 
observation for your own sake — if you didn’t do so 
you may regret it afterwards ? — Unfortunately I am 
staying at Bray at present, and all my books and papers 
are there; but I purpose moving from Bray, on Tuesday 
next. 

10290. The witness withdrew, but at a later period 
of the day returned into court, and said, there is one 
matter that occurred to me since I was here. When I 
told Mr. Macdonogh the amount I gave Mr. Sedley, 
when I was speaking to him about it; I can’t tell 
whether it was in his own room that night, or in his 
own house in Dublin. He said, “ I thought you had 
only £400, I understood that that was all you had.” I 
said, “ Yes, that’s all I brought down from Dublin, but 
I got £100 from a friend in Sligo ; so that he then spe- 
cified the sum I told him I would bring down.” 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



James Leonard sworn and examined. 



10290. The Chief Commissioner. — Are you an elec- 
tor?— I am. 

10291. Whom did you vote for at the last election? 
— For Captain Flanagan. 

10292. Whom did you vote for at the previous elec- 
tion? — For Sergeant Armstrong. 

10293. Did you get any money after Sergeant Arm- 
strong’s election? — I did. 

10294. How much? — Fifteen Pounds. 

10295. From whom did you get the .€15? — From 
Martin Phillips. 

10296. Did you ever get any money at any previous 
election ? — No ; that was the first time I voted. 

10297. Was there any offer of money made to you 
at that election by anyone on the other side? — No ; I 
was always a Liberal ; I wouldn’t vote at the other side. 

10298. Did anyone offer you money at the last elec- 
tion ? — No, not a shilling. 

10299. On whose recommendation did you vote for 
Sergeant Armstrong? — He canvassed me, h.e was a 
Liberal, and we thought to put him in on that account. 

10300. Were you offered or promised any money to 
vote for the Sergeant? — Never. I voted freely for 
him. I didn’t ask a shilling. 

10301. Who gave you the hard word about the 
money you got? — Kearns and Barry told me of it. 
Kearns and I went up together. Mr. Phillips had 
three £10 notes. He handed one £10 note to Kearns, 
and another to me ; he then gave me a second one, and 
said he had no change — “ Change it and give £5 to 
Kearns.” 

10302. When you voted at the last election did you 
expect to be paid as you were after Sergeant Arm- 
strong’s election ? — I did uot. I didn’t expect a shilling. 



10303. Did Mr. Phillips canvass you ? — He didn’t, October Vi. 
but I met Captain Flanagan in the street — Father , ' 
Quinn was with him at the time — he asked me would Leonard 
I vote for him, and I said I would. 

10304. What trade or business are you? — lama 
fai’mer. 

10305. Do you know any tiling of the mobs that 
were going about at the last election ? — Not a ha’porth. 

10306. Did you get any treat or refreshment in a 
public-house on the day of polling? — I didn’t get a 
single glass of whiskey. I kept in the tally-room the 
whole day after I voted. 

10307. What were you doing there? — I was erasing 
the names. 

10308. According as each man voted? — Yes. 

10309. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you get any 
thing for erasing the names in the tally-room? — Not a 
penny. I asked Mr. Molony was I to get anything, 
and he said there was no money going. 

10310. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — What made you 
think there was no money going on Captain Flanagan’s 
side at the last election ? — They never mentioned that 
Captain Flanagan was giving money. 

10311. They thought he was poor, was that it? — 

Yes. 

10312. Why did you vote for him? — Because we 
knew he was a good member, and that he would vote 
for good measures — for tenant-right and the like. 

10313. Was it understood that he had no money to 
give ? — It was, and even if he had itself, we wouldn’t 
ask it from him. 



John Burke sworn and examined. 



John Burke. 



10314. The Chief Commissioner. — Are you an elec- 
tor? — I am. 

10315. And you have been an elector for some 
time, I suppose ? — Forty years, I suppose. 

10316. Did you ever get money to distribute at any 
election? — I did. 

10317. At whose election did you first get money 
for distribution ? — At Mr. Macdonogh’s. 

10318. At his first election in 1860, was it? — At 
his first election. 

10319. Who gave you the money on that occasion ? 
— As Mr. Sedley stated here, — I was sent for to my 
own house to go to Mr. Sedley’s office, that there was 
a message for me. When I went to the office there 
was a parcel delivered to me by the hand of a strange 
man who told me to take it home. James Sedley 
said “Them are old musty documents, consult them.” 
I did take it home, and found that instead of being 
old documents they were parcels of money with slips 
of paper having the names of certain voters in Sligo 
on them. 

10320. How much money was there in the parcel? 
— Three hundred pounds. Mr. Sedley said it was 
£200, but it was £300. 

10321. To whom did you give it? — Will I tell the 
names ? 

10322. Yes, tell all out? — I certainly will ; I will 
answer. There was Samuel Williamson. 

10323. How much didhe get ?— Twenty-five pounds ; 
Richard Robb, £35 ; Robert Shaw — am I to continue 
the names ? 

10324. Yes, certainly — how much did Robert Shaw 
get? — Thirty-five pounds; James Grevett, £25. I 
should remark that he didn’t get the whole amount of 
£25 ; there was an account due by him to a draper in 
town, for which I was responsible ; the amount of the 
debt was deducted, and I gave him the balance. 

10325. Who was the draper?— His name was 
Davidson. 



10326. What is his Christian name? — William. 
Their accounts will show that the debt was paid. 

10327. What was the amount of the stock supplied ? 
— I think it was £13. The balance was handed over 
to Grevett. 

10328. Who were the others to whom you gave 
money? — Robert Henderson, £30 ; but in that case I 
should state that I was responsible for a sum of money 
to a man named Collins, who keeps a loan office, for 
£5. I stopped that sum, and paid Collins out of the 
£30. 

10329. Who else was paid money by you? — George 
Williamson, £30. Did I say William Smith ? 

10330. No? — William Smith, £20; and my own 
name was down for a similar sum. 

10331. Twenty pounds ? — No ; £30. I wish to re- 
mark that I suffered a severe and permanent loss by 
that election. I was the tenant to Colonel Tennison, 
who was the opposite man to Mr. Macdonogh ; and I 
was deriving a benefit, a profit, out of the holding I 
had from him — the entire earnings of my life were ex- 
pended on it. I thought that Mr. Macdonogh would 
give me some guarantee in case Mr. Tennison would 
take steps to dispossess me as tenant-at-will. Mr. 
Macdonogh evaded it, but pledged himself that Mr. 
Tennison was too good a gentleman to do anything of 
the kind to me if I voted for him. Under the pressure 
of his solicitation, and of other friends, I consented and 
gave Mr. Macdonogh my vote, and a dear vote it was 
to me ; for I was put out of the place — it was the place 
of my birth, and was in my family’s possession for 
more than a hundred years. That’s what I gained by 
my vote at that election. 

10332. In what year were you evicted? — The year 
after ’61. I made every effort, I offered double rent for 
it. I wanted Mr. Tennison to give me some compensa- 
tion for the loss I sustained as the property was greatly 
enhanced and greatly improved by my outlay on the 
ground. I had planted a beautiful orchard and built 
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—»»». or five nice little houses. Hoped., the close one £ ““T oto 

there 

1.0366. Was he a voter ? — I never saw him before or 
since — he was a stranger to me. He was dressed in the 
garb of a porter. 

10367. Was he a Sligo man, do you think 1— I 
couldn’t tell whether he was or not. From his attire I 
considered that he belonged to a low class. When lie 
presented me with a parcel, Mr. James Sedley said, 
“them are old documents, when you go home peruse 
them.” 

10368. That is the same thing that you stated al- 
ready ? — I was but one time at it. I am only repeating 
what I have stated already. 

10369. What I want to refer you to is— the election 



of my life to finish my career. 

10333. Go on with the list of those who were 
bribed ?— How many have I given you ? 

10334. Nine 1 — That’s all ; that’s the number. 

10335. Were not there more than nine on the list? 

— I don’t believe there was. 

10336. In whose handwriting was the list, do you 
know ? — I don’t know. 

10337. Previous to Mr. Macdonogh’s time had you 
voted for the Liberal party ?— No, I voted for Mr. 

Wynne on the two occasions he stood for the borough. 

10338. Before that had you voted for Sadlier ?— No. 

I refused a large offer made to me on that occasion. I 
sympathized with Mr. Somers, for he was borne down, 

“lOsSTaT much°were you offered for your yote at winch you distributed the £300 WjW Colonel 
for Mr Sadlier 1— There was a man named Hamly Tenmsonw.s a candidate agamst Mr. MacdonoghL- 
withMr. Sadlier and wanted me to propose or second Yes, that was the only one at which I distributed 
Hanly. I refused to do both. lnoneyi 

10340. Asa 



t candidate?— Yes. This person came 10370. That is the election you 



referring to 



m late one evening into my shop, laid down a slip of about the old documents i— Yes. 
paper with £150 marked on it, and said I would get 10371. I want to bring your mmd to the election 
that sum if I did propose or second Ms nomination. I between Mr. Macdonogh and Sergeant Armstrong 
• f d to do so ^ 1 when you got £20 yourself — did you hear of any per- 

” 10341 What was Hamly’s Christian name 1— J ohn sons getting any money, or getting a tip about it, until 
— | after you voted ? — Not a word — were it not for strait- 

10342. Was he Sadlier’s managing maaS-Hewas ened ™msfonccs I wouliMI take it from him 
Sadlier's particular friend. “ 372 ' Did yon know of any other men that we.e to 

10343 Was it supposed that he had put down get money ?—JNo. 
money for Sadlier 1— No, it is unlikely that they would 10373 At this last election between Major Knox 

trust him with money. , “J paptan Flanagan, for whom did yon vote i-I 

10344. Had he put down the £150 on the slip of voted^for M^or Knox, 
paper? — No, he didn’t. 



10374. Was anything said about money at the last 
election ? — Not to me. 

10375. Was anything said about it to any member 
of your family ? — No. 

10376. Did you promise Major Knox when he can- 
vassed you? — I did. 

10377. Did you expect any money for your vote at 



10345. Do you know who did? — I don’t. I was 
afterwards sent for by Mr. Allen. He asked me did 
I turn madman to refuse such a sum. 

10346. At Townley’s election for whom did you 
vote ? — For Mr. Townley. 

10347. Was any promise of money made for your - . - 

vote on that occasion ?-No, but there was for my your last election ?-No, indeed, 
active services during the election. For a fortnight I 10378. Did you intimate to anyone ttot TOT -fflSj* 
assisted in having Mr. Townley returned, and I got wish for some money!— I haven t the slightest recol- 
£20 after the election. Action that I did, so as to derive anything from the 

10 ? 48. Who paid you that »W- « Didyouget any money at the revision 1— No. 

10380. You were not engaged at the revision ? — No. 
10381. Do you know Captain Ethelred Knox? — 
I do. 

10382. Did you know the room he had when he was 
at the election ? — Is it at the Mall, where he lived ? 

10383. No, but Mr. Leech’s house, where Captain 
Knox had rooms? — Do you mean the Clerk of the 



not sure 

whether it was Mr. Stoner, the relative or friend of 
Mr. Townley in this town at the time. 

10349. Do you. remember Mr. Stoner’s Christian 
name % — I don’t. 

10350. Did you know him previous to that time ? — 
He was here twice. He was here at Sadlier’s election. 
10351. Do you know his Christian name? — I don’t. 
10352. Since that election of Mr. Macdonogh’- 



1860, did you vote at Mr. Macdonogh’s second elec- Peace 



tion?---I did. 

10353. For whom did you vote? — For Mr. Mac- 
donogh. 

10354. On that occasion did you get any money? — 
I did. You have a docket there, and Mr. Sedley stated 
that he went round, and gave certain men certain sums 
of money. I was among that number. 

10355. How much did you get ? — I got £20. 

10356. I suppose you remember that election very 
well ?— [ do. 

10357. Do yon know Mr. Lyons ? — Is it Mr. Henry 
Lyons ? 

10358. Yes?— I do. 

10359. Do you know Mr. Sedley?— I do. 

10360. Do you remember the night before the poll 



10384. No; I mean Captain Knox? — I don’t know 
him at all ; I never saw him. 

10385. Do you know Mr. Hignell?— For the first 
time I saw him yesterday. 

10386. Did you know of the existence of any com- 
mittee-rooms at the time of Major Knox’s election ? — 
I once asked if they had a committee or committee- 
rooms, and they said they hadn’t. 

10387. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Who canvassed 
you at the last election? — Major Knox did, and Mr. 
Phibbs, Mr. Pollock, and some other gentlemen that 
were with him. 

10388. Did Mr. Stokes speak to you about your 
vote at the last election ? — Never. 

10389. Did you see any of the mobs that were in 



anvone coming to you and telling you that Mr. Sedley town on the polling day 1 I did. 
had. money 1 — I tod a message, from Mr. Williams of 10390. Did 3™ «e any of to get apy refresli- 
Higli-strect, for me to call at Mr. Sedlsy's office— ttot meets m the streets on that dayl— I diclnt. I was 
there teas 0 message for me. very little in the streets that day. I voted eariy in 

10301 Was ttot the night before the polll— I think the morning. I went home, and after Captain Kmg 
it was I ™ not auite sure was shot I didn’t wish to be out m the streets much. 

10362. Was it before yon voted t-It was. 10391. Had r™®, “I damnify in getting 

10363 That is enough— what was the messaged— from your own house to the courthouse to vote on 

For me to go to Mr. Sedley’s office. that day i-I hadn't, Lweht fo the courthouse very 

10364 Did yon go!— I did. • early, as I knew that was the best time to go 

10365. What occurred when you went there!— At 10392; On your way to the courthouse did you 
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meet with any obstruction ? — There wasn’t a word 
said to me from the moment I left my house until I 
returned. I saw mobs of people at a distance, but 
their attention was turned in another direction, and I 
got up clear. 

10393. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — You told us you 
got £300 for distribution at the election when Mr. 
Macdonogh and Mr. Tennison were candidates ? — Yes. 

10394. Wliat did you do with the balance of that 
sum, because the sums you say you distributed only 
amount to £230 ? — There should be more. 

10395. As far as I see, after adding them up, that 
is all ? — The names I gave are the only names I recol- 
lect. I am sure there is a balance in my hands since. 

10396. You say there is a balance lying by % — There 
must be. I know there were some trifling things laid 
exit by me. I gave a trifle sometimes to silence an 
angry man in a mob, and to keep him a little quiet. 

10397. Did you keep any account of the expenses ? 
— Not of the small sums I expended. 

10398. Did you of the large sums — did you get 
receipts for these sums ? — I didn’t. The list of names 
I got in the parcel didn’t instruct me to get receipts. 

10399. Have you that list of names still? — I 
haven’t. After the election I called on Mr. Charles 
Sedley to look at the names and the sums distributed. 
He asked me if they were all paid. I said, and I 
referred him to the parties themselves, that I may 
stand clear. 

10400. At the time that you were evicted, was it 
said that it was on account of your having voted for 
Mr. Macdonogh that you were evicted ? — It was. 

10401. By whom was that stated ? — By Mr. Robert 
Poe, the under agent. 

10402. Did Mr. Poe say you must leave the farm 
because you voted for Mr. Macdonogh ? — He did, and 
Coloned Tennison told me so also. 

10403. Where did Colonel Tennison tell you so? — 
He was stopping at the hotel. I waited on hi m there. 

I told him the circumstances, and begged of him to 
allow me to remain on the farm, if not, to give me some 
compensation for the loss I sustained. He said if 
threepence were to enrich you I wouldn’t give it to 
you. He very courteously opened the door and let 
me out. 

10404. You told us of a message brought by Thomas 
Williams for you to go to Mr. Sedley’s office — was 
that at the 1860 election? — It was. 

10405. Had you received a similar or any message 
on the second election ? — I had not. 

1 0406. On the election between Sergeant Armstrong 
and Mr. Macdonogh, did you hear any talk of money 
being wanted by Mr. Macdonogh ’s friends ?— When 
you say “ friends,” do you mean voters ? 

10407. I mean voters? — I heard nothing particular 
about it. 

10408. Did not you know there were some voters 
hanging back on that occasion ? — That is generally the 
case, and I suppose that election was not an exception. 

10409. Was there, any talk about money going at 
the last election for men who voted for Major Knox? 
— There was plenty of talk, if it was of any use. 

10410. Among the voters ? — Yes. 



10411. Did you hear many complain that they ex- 
pected money, but did: not get it ? — I heard a good 
many complain that they expected something, and that 
they didn’t get it. 

10412. Was that after the last election? — I can’t 
say that. I don’t wish to commit myself to anything 
I am not positive of. 

10413. Do you recollect anyone who complained of 
not having received money ?— -I don’t remember the 
names of any. I was so engaged with another person 
in business, who was a friend of Captain Flanagan, 
and I was very cautious of keeping out of everyone’s 
way as much as possible. 

10414. But you heard persons complaining? — I did. 
10415. Was it a general complaint? — I can’t give 
you a distinct answer to that. 

10416. Did you hear twenty complain? — I can’t 
say I did. I could give you a definite answer. 

10417. You are quite sure you cannot remember 
any of the names ? — I am. 

10418. Do you think if you thought over the matter 
for one or two days you coidd: remember and gives us 
the names ? — I don’t know. . I will think over it. 

10419. Did you hear anyone on’ Captain Flanagan’s ‘ 
side complain that there was no money going there 
either ? — I mixed myself up very little there. I kept 
myself very clear of the matter. I can’t say that I. 
did hear anyone complain. 

10420. But you may have heard such a complaint? 
— I may. 

10421. Did you hear anyone who voted for Captain 
Flanagan say it was a hard thing that there was no 
money going ? — I heard it generally. You heard it 
stated that thex - e was a deep impression produced on 
the minds of the voters for Captain Flanagan by the 
question raised between the parties — the question be- 
tween Chinch and State — and that Captain Flanagan’s 
friends gave their votes for him on that account. 

10422. The Chief Commissioner . — Did you make 
any demand on Colonel Tennison at the time you 
waited on him at the hotel, which annoyed him ? — 
Nothing but what he told you. 

10423. Were you under notice to quit when you 
called at the hotel ? — I was. 

10424. The ejectment hadn’t come on for hearing ? 
—No. 

10425. Did you defend the ejectment? — I didn’t. 

I knew it was no use. 

10426. Did you ever make any demand on Mr. 
Macdonogh afterwards, in consequence?— Never. 

10427. What rent were you paying ? — I was paying 
but £8 a year. It was a field containing one acre one 
rood. I commenced planting an orchard — it being my 
birthplace. I was very much attached to it. I im- 
proved it and it is a very handsome place. I ex- 
pended a good deal of money on it. .1 built three or 
four cottages on it, they cost me a good bit of money ; 

I built one of them particularly sntigly, that I might 
close my life there. 

10428. Mr. Commissioner ' Jimice.— When was the 
notice to quit served on yqut— I 'can’t'leiryou. 

10429. You were evicted in 1861 1— I was. 



Highm-Dak, 
October. 13.; 
John Burke. . 



James Gallanagh sworn and examined. 



10430. The Chief Commissioner . — Are you an^elec- 
tor? — I am. 

10431. Whom did you vote for at the last election? 
— For Captain Flanagan. 

10432. Whom did you vote at the previous election ? 
— For Sergeant Armstrong. 

10433. Did you ever get any money after Sergeant 
Armstrong’s election? — I did. 

10434. How much did you get ? — £20. 

10435. Who paid it to you? — Mr. Kenny. 

10436. Was there any other man paid along with 
you ? — There wasn’t. 

10437. What is Kenny’s Christian name ? — I don’t 
know. 



10438. Is he in Sligo still, do you know? — He is, I 
think. 

10439. Is he a clerk to Mr. Harper Campbell? — 
He is. 

10440. Had any promise been made to you of money, 
before you voted? — No ; I hadn’t. 

10441. On whose recommendation did you vote on 
that occasion? — Sergeant Armstrong’s. 

10442. What employment are you in? — I am a 
butcher. 

10443. Have you any guild or society of victuallers 
in Sligo ? — No. 

10444. Had you ever got money previously for 
voting ? — No. 



James 

Gallanagh. 
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Kighth Day. 10445. Was any promise made to you at Sergeant 

„ T — Armstrong’s election, on the other side! — No. 

October 1J. JQ446. I suppose they thought it was no use to do 

James sol — I don’t know, for Mr. Macdonogh said to me 

Gallanagh. after vot fog f or Sergeant Armstrong, “ Mr. Gallanagli, 
I didn’t think you would do that to me. 

10447. Had you ever voted before that election?— 
I had. . . 

10448. For whom had you voted at previous elec- 
tions 1 ?— I voted for Mr. Somers, for Mr. Townley for 
Mr. Ball (I believe), and for Mr. Sadlier. , 

10449. Were you promised anything at Sadlier s 
election 1 ?— Not a halfpenny. 

10450. Did you get anything after that election ?— 
I got nothing after it. . 

10451. You voted for Captain Flanagan, in accord- 
ance with your principles ? — I did. 

10452. Did the victuallers in Sligo go mostly tor 

Captain Flanagan?— They did. 

10453. Have you any place in Sligo wlieve tne 
victuallers met before the election ? — No, each man 
walked out of his own house to vote. 

10454. How many voters are there among the 
victuallers, do you know? — I don’t exactly know 
there are seven, or eight, or ten, I suppose. I am not 
sure how many there are. I didn’t calculate them. 



10455. Do they generally go together to vote?— 
They do. 

10456. You told me that there is no society among 
yourselves in connexion with voting ?— No, there isn t. 

10457. Did you expect any money for voting at the 
last election?— There was no money for themselves, 

let alone to expect it for us. ' 

10458. Mr. Commissioner Byrne.— Were you with 
any of the mobs at the last election?— No ; I wasnt. 

10459. Did you see any of the country fellows 
among the mobs getting any refreshments on the pol- 
ling day ? — I didn’t. I don’t think they got any, unless 
they drank it out of their own pocket— they couldnt 
get' it any other way that I knew of. I suppose they 
didn’t come into town with an empty hand. 

10460. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you expect 
there would be money going at the last election?— I 
couldn't expect it, for I heard the gentlemen hadn t it 
themselves. ' , . 

10461. When you heard the gentlemen had not got 
money themselves, was it at any conversation you were 
asking whether money was going ? — What was the use 
of asking it, when I knew it was not there. It was 
the common report before they came to town at all that 
they had got no money. 



10462. The Chief Commissioner. — Were you a sup- 
porter of Sergeant Armstrong at his election?—! was. 

10463. Did you, after his election, distribute any 
money ? — I did. 

10464. Give the names of the men to whom you 
distributed money?— Pat Gunning, £30 ; John Gal- 
lagher, £20 ; Thomas Brennan, £15. 

10465. Was that all the money you distributed f— 
That was all. , 

10466. Had these men made any application to you 
for money before you put their names on your list < - 

N *10467. Were these men in your employment when 

you put down their names?— The man who got the 

£30 was a poor man and had a long family ; the others 
were also poor. . 

10468. What we they 1— Gunning was a carpenter, 
Gallagher Is a small farmer, and Brennan is also a small 

ar i(M69. You had nothing to say to thorn in the way 
of business, or of employing them ! ddever. 

10470. Hoiv did it happen that they were selected 
by you to receive money ?— They lived in my neigh- 
bourhood. -KT 

10471. You had canvassed them ? — Never. 

10472. When first were you consulted about the 
necessity of giving money to voters ?— When Mr. 
Tracy came to town, I was sent for to the hotel. 

10473. Did you know that either Mr. Iracy, or 
anyone else was bringing down money?— I knew 
nothing of it until I went to the hotel I was then 
asked if there were any poor parties, or if 1 knew any 
of them in my neighbourhood. 

10474. What was the object of giving the money to 

them? To assist them in their necessities, I suppose. 

10475. Was it then given out of charity? — It was 
to a certain extent. , , 

10476. And the other extent was for having voted 

for the Sergeant?— I dare say. 

10477 Did you consider this to be bribery?—!, 
never thought of it at all— whether it was or not. _ 
10478. Do not you know now it was bribery to give 
money to voters in that way?-! wasn’t aware of it 
then. , ., 

10479. But you know it now ? — I know it now. 
10480. Do you know the names of all who dis- 
tributed money on that occasion ? — I don't, 

10481. Do you know anyone who had the names ot 
those who distributed the money ? — I don’t. 

1 0482. Do you remember those who attended at the 
otel with yourself? — There were — Mr. Kidd, Mr. 



Daniel M‘Gill sworn and examined. 

Campbell, Mr. Petrie, Mr. Conry, Mr. Keigliron, Mr. 
Phillips, and myself. 

10483. Had you written to the Sergeant, or mtei- 
fered, or witnessed negotiations with other men about 
the necessity of money coming down 1— Never. 

] 0484. Wasthat the only money you knew to be spent 
in that way at elections? — At Sadlier’s election I was 
sent for to his lodging. I went there, and I was told that 
there was a man, a friend who would vote for lum but 
wouldn’t unless he got money. I said I would not 
have anything to do with. that man. They asked me to 
„ 0 to him, and I said I wouldn’t. After Sadlier s 
election, the man’s wife got £36. He is now dead. 
10485. What was his name? — Rooney. 

10486. Who gave his wife the £36 ? — I did. 

10487. Was that the only money you handed to 
voters during that election ? — It was. 

10488. Who asked you to give the money to the 

w ifo 1 Mr. Kennedy, solicitor in Dublin; and Mr. 

Walker, the solicitor for Sadlier. 

10489. Were there many electors got money at that 

election?— I don’t know. 

10490. Did you know of any other money expected 
at this election?— Never, except that I never handled 
a shilling from any candidate. 

10491. Who gave you the £36 to give to Rooneys 

-wife 1 Either Mr. Kennedy or Mr. Walker— they 

were both present. 

10492. You are along time in Sligo?— 1 am. 

10493. From your experience of elections, is it your 
opinion that the poorer classes expect to be paid after 
elections?— It is not. If they liked a candidate they 
would vote for him— if Sergeant Armstrong came again 
I believe they’d vote for him without a pennypiece. 
They like a popular candidate, and one who avows his 
principles openly as Sergeant Armstrong did 

10494. We have now three instances of the distri- 
bution of money, and we have the case as to Captain 
Knox giving money to Mr. Stokes for distribution 
these are four cases — you know these cases to be proved ; 
do you consider that the poorer or what are called tlio 
corrupt classes, expect to be paid after elections ?— 1 
don’t know. I think the middle classes are worse, and 
are more greedy for money. 

10495. You mean the respectable shopkeepers and 
artisans in town?— Yes; I believe they get money 
from time to time. 

10496 In fact you consider that that class expects 
to be paid 1 — In fact I don't know what they expect, 
but I know they have got money. 

10497. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — This money that 
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was distributed among the supporters of Sergeant Arm- 
strong, did it go among the respectable classes of 
voters ? — Some artisans and shopkeepers got it, they 
were poor generally. 

10498. Was it distributed among the respectable 
classes more than the poorer ? — The poor got it. 

1 0499. You stated that it was among the respectable 
classes it went? — Both classes took it; small shop- 
keepers took it. 

10500. Do you think they would refuse it? — I can’t 
say. When Mr. Townley came here, and was un- 
seated in ’48, he sent £10 to all poor voters. 

10501. How much did he send in that way? — I am 
not aware. 

10502. It was over £1,000, I suppose? — I dare say 
it was. On that account I thought it was no crime to 
take Sergeant Armstrong’s money. 

10503. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — How much did 
you get from Mr. Tracy altogether ? — Sixty -five pounds. 

10504. No more? — Not a penny more; and if I 
was as wise as I am now, I wouldn’t take a shilling. 

10505. The Chief Commissioner. — Was the money 
which Mr. Townley sent, sent after he was unseated ? 
— Yes, a good while. 

10506. -Who was his agent at the time? — Mr. 
Stoner. His name was mentioned at the trial of the 
petition. 

10507. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — I suppose you 
know the town very well ? — I know almost everyone 
in it. 

10508. Could you divide the voters into any classes ; 
is there, for instance, a class you consider very well off, and 
would you divide that again into classes of shopkeepers 
and artisans; and is there a class lower than that — a 
class of persons of very small means? — I know there 
is a class of men of one creed, the Roman Catholics, 
they have invariably condemned bribery ; and on the 
other side there were equally honest-minded Conserva- 
tives, and they had the same views. 

10509. The Chief Commissioner. — And they wish to 
get rid of the system ? — They do. 

10510. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — I want to know, 
with regard to circumstances, whether the voters can 
be divided into classes — the very rich, the very poor, 
and the medium classes ? — There is a class of men that 
are well off now, but who may be very poor next year, 
and these may be tempted. 

10511. Whose circumstances are fluctuating — is 
there a class that is constantly poor ? — There is. 

10512. Could you give any idea as to the relative 
number of these classes ? — I couldn’t. 

10513. I thought you said you knew everyone in 
town — you know more or less of their circumstances ? 
— But I can’t tell how much may be in each one’s 
pocket. 

10514. You could from the way he lives ; could not 
you give us any assistance in that respect ? — I couldn’t. 



10515. Could you do so after consideration ? — It Eighth Day. 
would hardly be fair, I think, to impose on me that — 
trouble. Octoher 1:i ' 

10516. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — When you met Daniel M'GSill. 
Mr. Tracy and Mr. Byrne, do you remember any 
conversation about the voters ? — There was a conver- 
sation, a talking about the poor voters, and what they 
should get. 

10517. Was there any talk about the class of 
voters that expected money ? — There was talk of poor 
men that wanted assistance. 

10518. Could you remember how the subject was 
presented to Mr. Tracy or Mr. Byrne ? — I can only 
account for myself. I represented that there were 
very poor men in my neighbourhood. I mentioned 
three, and I could have mentioned more. 

10519. What was said at that meeting, do you 
recollect ? — Each one was asked if he had a very poor 
man to recommend, and Mr. Tracy said he had plenty 
of money. 

10520. Were the gentlemen who met Mr. Tracy 
and Mr. Byrne on that occasion asked whether there 
were any voters to whom they had made promises, or 
held out expectations ? — Not a word was said about it. ‘ 

10521. Could you try and remember what was said 
in reference to the voters ? — I don’t know that. The 
meeting was on a Saturday — Easter Saturday, which ■ 
is generally a busy day, and we were all very impatient 
to get away to our business. I was annoyed that I 
had to go there at all. I stopped but a very short 
time there. 

10522. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Who told you 
to go to the meeting ? — I was sent for to my own house 
by Mr. Tracy. 

10523. Had you the list prepared when you went 
to it ? — I had these three men in my head, and when I 
was asked had I any poor men to recommend I said I 
had three men. 

10524. When you went down to the meeting, did 
you know that it was to distribute money you were 
sent for ? — I didn’t know a word about it. 

10525. When you were asked if you knew any 
poor men, you knew of course that it was poor voters 
was meant ? — I presume I did. 

10526. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Were there large 
mobs at Sadlier’s election? — There were. 

10527. Did you know they were paid ? — I suppose 
they were. They wouldn’t go into the street without 
being paid — everyone knew that. 

10528. Mobs cannot be got up without being paid ? 

— Never ; they never were as far as I know. 

The Secretary announced that the Commission stood 
adjourned until Friday, the 15th October, at half-past 
two o’clock. 



NINTH DAY. 



Friday, October 15, 1869. 

The Commissioner's sat at ten o’clock. 



John Jennings sworn and examined. 



10529. The Chief Commissioner . — Are you an elec- 
tor? — I am. 

10530. Did you vote at the last election? — I did. 

10531. For whom did you vote? — For Captain 
Flanagan. 

10532. How did you vote at the previous election ? 
— I voted for Sergeant Armstrong. 

10533. Did you get any money after that election? 
—I did. 

10534. How much did you get? — I got, to the best 
of my opinion, between £l2 and £13. 

10535. Were you paid the whole of that? — No, 
there was a balance of money that I passed my word 
to Mr. ICeighron, and I told Mr. Clirvstal of it. 



10536. Who paid you? — Bryan Clirystal. 

10537. Did you get any money for voting pre- 
viously ? — All I ever got was £5 and £20, for the last 
twenty years. 

i0538. Who gave you the £5 ? — At the election of 
Mr. Somers I got it. 

10539. For whom did you vote at that election? — 
I voted for Mr. Somers. 

10540. When did you, get the £10? — I got it at 
Sadlier’s election. 

10041. On whose side did you vote at Sadlier’s 
election ? — I voted for Sadlier. 

10542. Did you get the £5 after you voted for 
Somers ? — I can’t say. 

2 F 



Jennings. 
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Ninth Day. 
October 15. 

Jennings. 



10543. How long after the election was it that you 
got.it? — I can’t say. 

10544. Who gave it to you, do you remember? — 

It was a voter. 

10545. What is his name? — To the best of my 
opinion it was Tom Ward. 

10546. The publican?— Yes. 

10547. Did he pay any other men along with you? 
— Yes, three more. 

10548. Who were they? — One was a man named 
Kilmartin. 

10549. What is his Christian name ? — Another was 
Thady Boyle. 

10550. Who was the third? — Bryan M'Keon. 

10551. Who was the fourth ? — I don’t remember. 
10552. Were they active voters ?— They were. 

10553. Where did Tom Ward pay you the £51— 
At the rere of Gethin’s place. 

10554. What Gethin is that?— Mr. Somers’s at- 
torney. 

10555. Was he Somers’s attorney? — I can’t say. 

I think Mr. Tracy was one of his attorneys. 

10556. Which Mr. Tracy is that ; is he the Dublin 
or the Sligo Mr. Tracy ? — He was the counsel or at- 
torney that conducted the election here. I don’t know 
whether he was the counsel or attorney. 

10557. How did you know that Ward was to pay 
the five of you the money ; who told you ? — I heard 
it passing. 

10558. That he had the money? — Yes. 

10559. Had he money for more than the five of you ? 
— Not to my knowledge. There were only four of us. 
10560. Were you one of the four? — I was. 

10561. What was the Christian name of Kilmartin ? 
— Pat. 

10562. Is he here still ? — He is. 

10563. Did you vote at any other election? — I did, 
but I didn’t get a shilling. I voted for Mr. Wynne at 
his election. 

10564. Did you get any money for that ? — No, that’s 
all I ever got in my life. 

10565. I want to know who told you that Ward 
had the money for you ? — I asked him the question 
myself in person, and he said I would get so and so. 

10566. How much did he say you were to get?— 
Ten pounds. 

10567. How much did he give you? — He gave me 
£ 5 of it. 

10568. Was it after you polled that you got the 
£5 1 — I can’t say that. It was on the polling day I 
got it. 

10569. That is all, you say, you got for voting at 
elections ? — Yes. 

10570. Who gave you the money in Sadlier’s time? 
—Pat Walls. 

10571. Is he any relative of Tom Ward? — He is 
not. 

10572. Is he here still ? — He is. 

10573. What is he? — He was foreman shopkeeper 
to Martin and James Madden and Company. 

10574. I am now coming to the last election. Do 
you know Tom Brennan ? — I do well. 

10575. Did he ever offer you any money? — He 
did. 

10576. How much did he offer you ? — Fifty pounds. 
10577. Where did he offer it to you ? — He sent a 
boy named Gray for me on the 8th. 

10578. Which of the Grays is that? — I don’t. know 
bis name, but he is the youngest of the two. 

10579. When did he send Gray to you? — On the 
8th November he sent him, and awakened me out of 
bed. I was after coming from first prayers at the 
time, and he told me that Brennan wanted me. I 
went over to see him. 

10580. Where did you go to ? — To Colonel Barrett’s 
fort. 

10581. When you went there what did Brennan 
say ? — He was in company with Dominick Kilcullen. 
He told me that he would give me the £50 if I would 
go away. I told him I wouldn’t go away. 



10582. Did Brennan on any occasion mention the 
names of any other people that were to go away with 
you ? — Yes. 

10583. Whose names did he mention? — He men- 
tioned the Grays of the River-side ; Pat Gallagher, 
from the Riverside ; Mark Anthony M'Donagh. He 
mentioned ten or twelve that were to go away. He 
mentioned persons living in Market-street. 

10584. Tell me what are the names of these persons ? 

He mentioned Michael Hunt, John M'Grath, Matt 

Feeney, John Reid. 

10585. Mention the names of all that wei-e either 
to vote for Major Knox or go away ? — He mentioned 
about twenty-four or twenty-five altogether. 

10586. How many of them were to vote ? — Half of 
them, and half to go away. 

10587. Were these all Roman Catholics or Protest- 
ants? — Roman Catholics. 

10588. Do you remember any more names ; these 
are only eight names you mentioned ? — He mentioned 
Pat O’Brien, Gethins. 

10589. What is Gethins’ Christian name — is it 
Edward or Michael ? — He is a shopkeeper. I think 
Edward is his name. 

10590. Did anybody else offer you money at the 
last election — tell it all now? — No. Brennan told 
me to call after the 10th. A person asked me had I 
my mind made up to vote for Captain Flanagan. 

10591. Who asked you that? — Michael Doherty. 
10592. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did he ask you 
had you any land on Colonel Tennison’s property? — 
He did. He said he was agent to Colonel Tennison, 
and if I had any land he would give me a spot that 
would suit me, and not pay a high rent. He said he 
had land that was purchased by Major Knox. 

10593. Did Doherty offer you land on the property 
which he said Major Knox purchased ? — He did. He 
said he would give me a piece of land on that property, 
and would give me £50 if I went away. I said I had 
no land on Colonel Tennison’s property, it was on 
Colonel Knox’s property. 

10594. Did you ever consent to go to Dublin ? — 
Never, whatever I might do to Easky. 

10595. Who canvassed you for Captain Flanagan? 
— Himself. On the first occasion I told him that I 
was undetermined to vote at either side. 

10596. Was there anyone present but Captain 
Flanagan when he canvassed you? — There was a 
clergyman with him — I think it was Father Morris — 
but he never spoke to me. 

10597. The first time Captain Flanagan canvassed 
you, did you promise him?— I didn’t. 

10598. Who made you promise yo.ur vote to Cap- 
tain Flanagan? — On the second occasion that he called 
on me, I told him that I would vote for him. 

10599. On that occasion who was it canvassed you ? 
—There was Father Morris and a few other gentle- 
men on a car — they were going up to Mr. Petrie’s. 
They asked me had I my mind made up. I said I 
had my mind made up to vote for Captain Flanagan, 
for I was after speaking to my landlord, and my land- 
lord said he would leave me to my own free-will. 
That was the reason I didn’t give a decided answer at 
first when Captain Flanagan canvassed me. I wanted 
to speak to my landlord about it. 

10600. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Who canvassed 
you for Sergeant Armstrong, do you recollect ? — It 
was the Sergeant himself. 

10601. Anyone else ? — There were several gentle- 
men with him. 

10602. Did Mr. Chrystal canvass you? — No; he 
was with Sergeant Armstrong. 

10603. Did Mr. Harper Campbell canvass you ?— 
Never. I never spoke to him. 

10604. Did not any person but the Sergeant canvass 
you? — Not to my knowledge. There were plenty of 
persons with him. at the time. 

10605. Did you promise to vote for the Sergeant 
immediately ? — Not the first time he canvassed me, I 
did not. 
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10606. When did you promise him first 1 ? — The 
second time he came round. 

10607. I am speaking of Sergeant Armstrong ? — I 
know — the second time he came round I promised 
him. 

10608. How long before the election was that 1 — I 
can’t say. 

10609. Was it the day before? — It was a couple of 
days before the election. 

10610. Did anyone offer you any money on the 
other side to vote for Mi-. Macdonogh ? — I was told I 
could get it, but I never looked after it. 

10611. Who told you ? — A man named Kearns. 

10612. What Kearns is that — is it John Keams 
or Pat Keams ? — Pat Kearns. 

10613. Where does he live? — He lived at that time 
in Pound-street. 

10614. Is he here now ? — I don’t think he is. 

10615. When did you see him last? — fi didn’t see 
him, I think, for the last twelve months. 

10616. Did you tell anyone before you voted that 
you were offered money by or for Mr. Macdonogh ? — 
I might. 

10617. Could you recollect whom you told it to ? — 
I couldn’t. 

106 IS. Try and recollect? — I can’t. 

10619. Didn’t you tell it to Mr. Phillips? — I might. 
I can’t recollect that I did. 

10620. But you might have done so ? — I might. 

10621. Was it the first time that Mr. Somers, that 
you got the £5 ? — No, it was on the second occasion. 

1 0622. For whom did you vote on the first occasion ? 
— I voted for Mr. Wynne. 

10623. Do you recollect did Mr. Somers win that 
time ?— I don’t recollect. 

10624. I will tell you — he was beaten? — He got in 
the first occasion. 



10625. . He did on the second occasion, too, by a Ninth day. 
petition. On which of these occasions was it that you October 15 
got the £5 from Mr. Somers ? — It was the second time. 

10626. What was Boyle’s Christian name— I mean John 
one of the men who got money from Ward ? — Thady. J ennin S s - 

10627. Is he in Sligo now ? — He is. 

10628. How long before the election was it that 
you promised Captain Flanagan to vote for him ? — I 
promised him, to the best of my opinion, two days 
before the election. 

10629. How long before the election was it that he 
asked you the first time to vote for him % — It might be 
a fortnight. 

10630. Had you ever intended to vote for Major 
Knox ? — Well, my heart was never with him. 

10631. But you were thinking of the £50 ? — I 
didn’t covet it. 

10632. You were hesitating, you know? — I never 
coveted or took the money eithei-. 

10633. Did anyone threaten you for voting for 
Major Knox? — Everyone belonging to me was pleased 
with me to vote for him. 

10634. Did anyone outside your own family threaten 
you that if you voted for Major Knox you would catch' 
it, or that you would be beaten, or that your house 
would be smashed? — No one separately ever told me 
that. 

10635. Yoix say no one “separately” told you ; did 
any persons altogether? — Never ; no person ever told 
me. 

10636. Did a mob tell you? — No. 

10637. Did you ever hear it in any way? — I never 
heard it from anybody, except my own people. 

10638. Did you hear it from any people besides 
your own people ? — No, I didn’t. 



Michael O'Hara sworn and examined. 
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10639. The Chief Commissioner. — You are a vic- 
tualler, I believe ? — I am. 

10640. Are you an elector ? — I am. 

10641. Whom did you vote for at the last election ? 
— I voted for Captain Flanagan. 

10642. Did you vote at Sex-geant Armstrong’s elec- 
tion? — No, I had no vote then. 

10643. Was the last election the first time you ever 
voted? — It was. 

10644. What is the x-ating of your house ? — It was 
oxxly £4 10s. at first. 

10645. Were you examined at the tx-ial of the peti- 
tion at Carrick ? — I was. 

10646. Do you know Mr. Stokes ? — I do. 

10647. Do you know Mr. Petrie? — I do. 

10648. Did you ever get any offer of money from 
anyone about not x-egistering your vote? — Never from 
anyone except Mi - . Petrie. 

10649. How long was that before the revisioxx? — It 
was a long time befox-e the revision. 

10650. What did Mr. Petrie say to you?— He 
came to me sevex-al times and asked me whom I would 
vote for. I said I would vote for the side I always 
voted for, meaning the Libex-al side. “Will you 
come along with me ?” said I, “ you are on the Liberal 
side ; yoxx were always with us.” “ There’s no money 
going,” he said, “ I’ll not be with you this time, I’ll 
be against yoxx.” “ Why xxot be with xxs now, as yoxx 
wex-e when Sergeant Armstrong was a candidate ?” I 
said. He said, “ They treated me not too well, and 
I took a notion.” I said, “ You’ll take another notion 
before long.” “ Come on,” said he. “ I won’t,” said I. 

10651. Did he mention anything aboxxt moxxey to 
yoxx? — He did. 

10652. What did he say aboxxt it ? — He said, “ Come 
with me and I will get you £25.” “ Well, now, Mr. 

Petrie,” said I, “ I would do a great deal for you, but 
if you gave me ,£500 I woxxld xxot go with you, ox- 
vote against my px-inciples. I always voted for a 
Liberal, and that’s the way I will go all through." 



10653. What was the £25 fox-, did he tell you? — 
To go away and not x-egister. He told me that Cap- 
tain Flanagan woxxldxx’t stand the gx-ound, and that 
there were four, or five, or six bxxtchers who woxxld 
go away; and that I may as well have ,£25 as 
nothing. 

10654. How are yoxx circxxmstaxxeed in the way of 
bxxsiness as regax-ds Mr. Petrie ? — I suppose I bought 
a couple of thousand poxinds woi-tlx of cattle from him. 
He gave them to me off and on, and when I hadn’t 
money he gave them to me as well as when I had. 

10655. On what terms ax-e yoxx since the election 
with him ? — He never spioke to me since that, and he 
withdrew his custom also. 

10656. Mi'. Commissioner Byrne. — How long befox-e 
the revision was that convei-sation between yoxx and 
Mi-. Petrie ? — About a fortnight or a month. 

10657. Wlxei-e did it take place? — In my own 
house. He used genei-ally come to my house at that 
time, and talk with me. 

10658. In your shop, was it ? — Yes. 

10659. Was thei-e anyone by ? — Yes. My son and 
daughter were thei-e, so that if he wanted any pi-oof, 
he was listened to. He told me when I said if he 
gave me £500 I wouldn’t vote for Major Knox, “ I 
don’t want yoxx to vote for Major Knox at all, I want 
you only to go away.” 

10660. After that conversation did he speak to you 
again on the subject ? — After that until the revision 
came on he didn’t speak to nxe. Dxu-ing the re vision 
I stopped two days in the coux-t-house, thinking that 
my name would be called. I stopped thei-e Wednes- 
day and Thxu-sday, and when my name wasn’t called 
I said I woxxldn’t come into the coxxrt-house. 

10661. Mi - . Commissioner Bruce. — Did you ever 
say to Mr. Petrie that you thought it woxxld be better 
to go away and not i-egister yom- vote ? — I never said 
a woi-d about it. 

10662. Yoxx are positive of that ? — I am. 

10663. Did Mr. Petrie state to you that it would 

2 F 2 
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not be forgotten for you ? — He said that I got money 
at Sergeant Armstrong’s election. I didn’t get money 
then, I had no vote at his election. 

10664. Did you ever vote for anyone before Cap- 
tain Flanagan’s election ? did you vote at Sergeant 
Armstrong’s election ? — I didn’t. I had no vote. I 
would have voted for Sergeant Armstrong if I had 
a vote. 

10665. Did you vote for Mr. Somers ? — I didn’t. 

10666. What do you mean then by saying that you 
always voted for the Liberals 1 — I always went with 
them. I voted for them. 



10667. When did you vote for them! — I voted at 
Townley’s election. 

10668. When else? — I hadn’t voted except then. 

10669. The Chief Commissioner . — Did you state, at. 
the trial at Garrick, that no one was present when Mr. 
Petrie made the promise of money to you? — Not a 
word ; I wasn’t well in Carrick — I was sick for three- 
days there ; they had no business of me there. 

10670. Did you ever receive any money for your 
vote? — Never; I never received a shilling or a. half- 
penny for it. 



James 

Wallace. 



James Wallace sworn and examined. 



10671. Chief Commissioner . — You are an elector? 
— I am. 

10672. How long have you been an elector? — Since 
the first municipal election. 

10673. How long ago is that? — Since ’29 or ’30; I 
am not exactly sure. 

10674. How did you vote at the last election ? — I 
voted for Major Knox. 

10675. Did anyone promise you any money for 
voting for the Major ? — No one. 

10676. Did you get any money? — I did. 

10677. How much did you get? — It was after the 
election I got it. 

10678. The election between Captain Flanagan and 
Major Knox ? — No-; I didn’t get it after that elec- 
tion. 

10679. After what election, did you get a promise 
of money ? — I got it at the former election. 

10680. How much did you get from Mr. Macdonogh? 
- -Nothing. 

10681. Were you paid any money after his elec- 
tion ? — I think Mr. Lyons gave me something after the 
election. 

10682. How much did you get — .£40 ? — I think I 
did. 

10683. When you say you think, you mean you 
have not the slightest doubt that you got it ? — I did 
get it. 

10684. Who gave you the £40? — I got it from Mr. 
Lyons. 

10685. Where did he give it to you? — He sent for 
me, and I went up. The money was left for me in the 
inside office on the counter. Mr. Lyons desired me to 
take it up. I did so, and walked out. 

10686. At the election between Sergeant Armstrong 
and Mr. Macdonogh did you get any money ? — I don’t 
recollect getting any. 

10687. On what day was it that you got the £40 — 
was it on the polling day? — No ; it was long after the 
election. 

10688. How long after it ? — I can’t say. 

10689. Did you ever get any other money? — I 
might have got it, but I fox-get, it is so long ago. 

10690. Had you voted at the county as well as the 
town elections ?— I had. 

10691. Whenever you got money, was it for 
your county or town vote? — It was for my town 
vote. 

10S92. Did you vote for Mr. Wynne? — I did. 

10693. Did you get any money for that election ? — I 
didn’t. 

10694. Did you vote for Mr. Somers ? — I think I 
did, once. 

10695. Did you get moneyfor your vote? — No, I got 
nothing. 

10696. Did you vote at Sadlier’s election? — I did. 

10697. Did you get any money at that election ? — I 
did ; I got £10 after the election. 

10698. From whom did you get the £10? — I got it 
from a man named Mullen. 

10699. What is his Christian name ? — I don’t know. 

10700. What was he? — He was a distiller for Mr. 
Donovan. 

10701. How long after the election was it that you 
got the £10 ? — It was a good while after. 



10702. Did you vote at Townley’s election? — I did- 

10703. For whom did you vote then? — I voted for 
Townley. 

10704. How much did you get at that election? — I 
did ; that was the £10 1 got after the election. 

10705. Did you not get £10 for Sadlier’s election? 
— I didn’t. 

10706. Did you vote for Sadlier? — I didn’t. I 
voted for Mr. Somers against him. 

10707. Did you get any money at that election ? — I 
got no money. 

10708. You voted for Mr. Townley? — I did. 

10709. And you got £10 after the election? — I did. 

10710. How long after the election did you get it? 
— It was about eight or ten days after the election. 

10711. Had you, then, a promise of the £10 when 
you voted ? — No ; I promised him I would vote for 
them. 

10712. At this last election, had you made up your 
mind to vote for Major Knox? — Yes; I told him I 
would vote for him. 

10713. How often did Major Knox come to you 
more than once about your vote ? — He came to me 
several times. 

10714. Do you know Captain Ethelred Knox? — I 
doxx’t. I might have seen him, but not to know him. 

10715. Do you know Timothy Fallon, a horse - 
trainer ? — I kixow him to see him passing — that’s all. 

10716. Do you know Mr. Hignell? — No. I never 
saw him to know him. 

10717. What is your business?— A shopkeeper, oil 
and colour, window glass, and the like. 

10718. After the petition, and after this Commission 
was known to have been issued, did you attend any 
meeting at which Mr. Abbot was ? — I did. 

10719. Was Fallon at it ? — I don’t know. There 
were fifty or sixty electors there. 

107 20. You have not been paid anything for the last 
election? — No. 

10721. Did you go voluntarily to that meeting? — 

10722. How long ago is it since that meeting was 
held ? — I don’t exactly know. 

10723. You don’t know Mr. Hignell? — No. I 
never spoke to him. 

10724. Was Major Knox at that meeting? — He 

10725. Was Uti-ed Knox at it? — I doix’t know him 
at all. 

10726. Who else wei-e there — was Mr. Cherry ? — I 
think he was. 

10727. Was Mr. Stokes? — I can’t say. 

10728. Tell me who else were there ? — I can’t say. 

10729. Was Mr. Abbott introduced as a future 
candidate to that meeting ? — He was, by Major Knox, 

I think. 

10730. For the borough of Sligo? — Yes. 

10731. Was Mr. Hax-loe Phibbs there ? — I can’t say. 

10732. Was Mr. Thomas Williams? — I can’t say. 

10733. Was Mr. Henry Lyons? — I can’t say. 

10734. Do you mean to say you don’t remember 
whether these gentlemen were at the meeting or not ? 
— I don’t remember. They might be there. I didn’t 
make any remark of their being there. 

10735. Was that the first time you heard of or saw 
Mr. Abbott ?— It was. 
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10736. Dicl you get notice from anybody to attend 
that meeting 1 — I think I did. 

10737. Do you remember what signature there was 
to the notice? — I can’t say who signed it. 

10738. Don’t you know that a great number of 
Major Knox’s supporters had been paid nothing? — I 
don’t know. I heard them say they got nothing. 

10739. But did they expect it? — They didn’t say 
that. 

10740. Who said they got nothing? — Several; 
James Compton said he got nothing. 

10741. Who else said it? — A man named Macklin, 
a superannuated gauger, in John-street; I had very little 
conversation with any of them. 

10742. Do you know any more that said they got 
nothing? — I don’t; they are in the habit of coming 
into my shop, and said they got nothing. 

10743. And that others did get something? — Yes. 

10744. Did you hear who got the something? — I 
can’t exactly say. 

10745. Were there not complaints, that some of 
them kept the money that should have been given to 
the voters? — I didn’t scrutinise the matter, and I was 
careless about it. 

10746. Justus careless, I suppose, as you would be 
to take the money, if it was going? — Just so. 

10747. Do you remember any others who said they 
got nothing ? — I don’t. 

10748. How long were you at the meeting? — Not 
very long — about an hour. 

10749. Did you hear that Mr. Abbott had bought 
some of the houses in the town ? — I heard a passing 
thing that he did. 

10750. A passing remark? — Yes ; that’s all. 

10751. And that he bought the houses from Major 
Knox — I don’t know that. 

10752. Did Mr. Abbott address the meeting as a 
candidate for the borough? — Yes; as an intended can- 
ditate. 

10753. You do not know Mr. Hignell? — No. 

10754. Was there any list of electors produced at 
that meeting ? — I didn’t mind it. 

10755. You say there were forty or fifty electors 
at it ? — Yes, I think so. I can’t exactly recollect, it’s 
so long ago — it is six months ago now. 

10756. You mentioned only Mr. Cherry as being 
present at the meeting? — I don’t exactly know whether 
he was there or not. 

10757. Do you know Tom Brennan? — I do. 

10758. Had you any talk with him before the 
election? — I had not. I didn’t see him at all during 
the election, except going up to vote. 

10759. Was Mr. William Ormsby at that meeting? 
— He was. 

10760. You know the gentleman I mean? — I do. • I 
know him very well. 

10761. Did Mr. Ormsby speak to the meeting? — I 
think he did. I am not positively sure. I didn’t 
mind. 

10762. Who, did you mind, did speak ? — 1 didn’t 
exactly mind. 

10763. Was Major Knox the first that spoke at the 
meeting? — I can’t exactly say. 

10764. Did anyone speak at all at the meeting? — 
There were people speaking. 

10765. Are you sure of that? — I am. 

10766. Where was it they met? — In the Victoria 
hotel, I think. 

10767. You had no doubt that you went up the 
street to the meeting ? — I did go up the street, I think. 

10768. What do you mean by “ I think ? ” — I am 
doubtful of it. 

10769. I must ask you to tell me some more names 
of those who were at the meeting? — I can’t exactly 
say who were there. 



10770. Who do you think were there? — I can’t Ninth Dav. 
say exactly. Q ~^ r 

10771. Are you a member of the Conservative 

party? — I am a Conservative. I never took James 

10772. What do you mean by “took.” You took Wallace, 
money, you know ? — That I was no committee man. 

10773. There was no committee at the last elec- 
tion. Tell me who were at the meeting? — -I can’t 
mention them. 

10774. Not even one? — I might mention one, but I 
might make a mistake. 

10775.- You say there were forty or fifty at the 
meeting. You would save yourself a great deal of 
trouble if you give me six names? — I can’t say 
positively. I saw James Burro wes, he was there. 

10776. Would you like to see the registry of voters', 
to refresh your memory? — No. 

10777. Do you remember if any of the Armstrongs- , 
or the Allens were there ? — I can’t exactly say, for 
fear I make a mistake. I can’t say. 

10778. There is no apprehension about making a 
mistake, the only object is to summon the parties here 
to give us information. You do not blame or censure, 
any one by saying who were there ? — I can’t say who. 
were there. 

10779. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — It was some 
time after Mr. Macdonogh’s first election you got the 
,£40 ? — It was after that. 

10780. Had you any promise before the election? ’ 

— No. 



10781. You got £10 from Mr. Townley after the 
election ? — Yes. 

10782. Had you any promise before it? — I hadn’t, 

10783. At that meeting, at which Mr. Abbott was 
present, did Mr. Macklin or Mr. Crompton say that 
Mr. Abbott had plenty of money? — I didn’t mind. 

10784. Was there any reference to the fact that he 
was a rich man? — I didn’t mind. 

10785. You didn’t mind? — It might have happened ; 
I can’t exactly say. 

10786. Are you quite sure that there was no re- 
ference to it ? — There might be, but I can’t say. He 
said he was a Conservative in principle ; he said he 
was a moderate Conservative. 

10787. I am not talking of what Mr. Abbott said, 
but what Mr. Macklin or Mr. Crompton said. Did 
they say that Mr. Abbott was a rich man ? — I don’t 
mind what they said. 

10788. Was it said at that meeting that you wouldn’t 
suffer for having voted for Major Knox ?— They broke 
a good deal of my house. 

10789. Did anyone mention that you would be com- 
pensated? — I did put in a claim, but it was badly 
filled. 

10790. But did anyone mention that the loss would 
be made good by Major Knox or Mi - . Abbott? — No; I 
had no claim on Mr. Abbott. 

10791. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Do you know a 
man named Ryan ?- — I know two Ryans. 

10792. Did you ever hear that they got money for 
voting for Major Knox ? — Nothing more than what I 
read in the papers. 

10793. You never heard it before ? — Never. 

10794. These were not the names mentioned by Mr. 
Crompton or Mr. Macklin ? — No. 

10795. Did you ever hear from them that Gallagher 
got money ? — Never. 

10796. Did you hear that the Youngs got money? 
— Never until I saw it in the papers. 

10797. Or that Watt Henderson got money? — No. 

10798. Who was it you heard got money? — No 
one except what I read in the papers. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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10799. The Chief Commissioner 
tor ? — Y es. 

10800. How long have yon been an elector? — 
Thirty-five years, I suppose. 

10801. Whom did you vote f6r at the last election ? 

— For Captain Flanagan. 

10802 Whom did you vote for at the previous elec- 
tion? — Sergeant Armstrong. 

10803. Was any money offered or given to you at 
either of those elections ?— Neither directly nor indi- 
rectly. 

10804. Yom- name was mentioned ? — It was, by 
Michael Hunt. 

10805. That’s the reason why you are called as a 
witness?— Nor anyone belonging to me. My son is 
uo t here now. He was mentioned also. I could vouch 
for him as well as for myself. We are independent 
Liberals, and never either the Conservative side or 
any side would imagine that we would take it. I was 
canvassed by Major Knox, who left his card; and also 
Mr. Chambers, Lord Erne’s agent, canvassed me for 
Major Knox on account of Lord Erne. I told them 
I was bound to go with the Liberals ; and I just had 
no more interest than that I took a great interest in 
Sergeant Armstrong and Captain Flanagan afterwards, 
knowing that they were good members of the Liberal 
party. , 

10806. Have you always supported the Liberal 
side 1 — Always. I may remark to you that I carried 
a great number of my countrymen out to America, 
and they went out with a very bad feeling— hundreds 
— and that is what strengthened me to be so strong a 
Liberal. 

10807. Can you give any information about the 
mob at the last election 1— Well, I heard a great deal 
of mobbing through the press— the Conservative press 
talking. I accompanied Captain Flanagan from the 
time he came to canvass me at the house. I went out 
and said that the electors— the Liberal electors should 
accompany him, if they did right, to show that Cap- 
tain Flanagan was their choice. 

10808. The choice of the people? — Of the people. 

I went out and walked with them from my own house 
in John-street, up Church-lane, up the hill and back 
again, and round — I can’t say whether we went down 
Church-lane- — and up Market-street. W e had a num- 
ber of people, and there were a number of magistrates 
with. Captain Flanagan at that tune. At every house 
they went to they got a promise of a vote, and the 
parties cheered, but there was no such thing as a mob.. 

10809. What I refer to is, on the polling day was 
there rioting ?— Oh, on the polling day and on the 
night. - 

10810; Before and after?— -I voted for Captain 

Flanagan, and in ten minutes^ 

10811. You were on the popular side, and got no 
obstruction % — Ho. I walked up immediately after 
Captain King was shot, and the whole street was 
open, or at least the middle of the street, all on the 
right side; the pathway and the middle of the street 
were quite clear. 

10812. That is after the shot was fired?— Imme- 
diately. I think it would be five, or eight, or -ten 
minutes, to the best of my opinion. I went into Cap- 
tain Flanagan’s tally-room. There was a large gather- 
ing of people about there, but not noisy at this time ; 
and I was in some minutes in the tally-room when I 
heard that Captain King, was shot. 

10813. Tell me now, I want to know this— do you 
know anything about any people having been brought 
in from the country, or who brought them in? — No, a 
do not. 

10814. Because we have it in evidence that a num- 
ber of strangers were in Sligo that day — the day of 
polling? — Yes. 

10815. I suppose you saw the men and recognised 
them by their frieze to be strangers ? — I saw strangers 
from different parts of the country round, but not to 
know them. I knew them to be from all sides round. 



Patrick Pyne sworn and examined. 

You are an elec- 10816. Can you give any information as to how 



these men were brought in ?— I cannot give the least. 

10817. To your knowledge did they get any money 
or drink in the town ?— Not to my knowledge. I have 
not the least idea. I was nothing interested. As being 
a Liberal I was not mixed up in anything to know. 

10818. Can you give any information about money 
going previous to the election ? — I could not give any. 

° 10819. Were you on the Committee that distributed 
the money ? — Never in my lifetime. I heard the Hunts’ 
“Cave” talked about; they always held back; and 
indeed they held back in the Sergeant’s election till the 
last moment, I think three o’clock ; and it was neces- 
sary to have them ; and finally he went himself and 
brought them down. 

10820. Do you remember that occurrence — of five 
men holding back at the Sergeant’s election ? — I do. 

1082.1. Did you go to canvass them ?— I think I 
was asked, but I had not influence with them ; and he 
is a man I did not like, although I knew him. 

10822. This Michael Hunt? — He was rather a 
strange character - . 

10823. That was in 1865 ; we now have the word 
“ Cave,” although you had not it then? — No ; I heard 
it in court. 

10824. What were they called then ; had they any 
name those who used to be hanging back? — No ; they 
knew that the two sides, namely, the “ Tory ” formerly 

Conservative now ; and the Liberals at the revision 

were generally nearly equal, and that they were always 
able — these five or six men — to turn the scale, and 
they were anxious to get the money and they held out. 
They would-sooner take it from their own party if they 
could get it ; if not, they looked out to get so much 
more from the others: 

10825. Do you remember on the polling day, when 
you were in a state of anxiety about your own party 
who went to them first— went to the people whom we 
now call the ‘ ‘ Cave ” ? — W ell, no. There was a talk I 
cannot recollect. 

10826. Do you remember when Phillips went to 
them; he was the last man that went to them before 
the Sergeant went? — Well, I don’t know. I do not 
know if it was Conry or Phillips who went ; but it 
was rumoured that we would go. up, we were all so 
anxious. 

10827. Keighron says he went ? — I think he did, 
but I did not go until I saw the Sergeant coming down. 

10828. Keighron told us he went, and that when 
the man who spoke on behalf of them mentioned 
money ; he most distinctly and most properly said that 
he would have nothing to. do with it ? — I don’t recollect 
what passed from the anxiety of getting them down. 

10829. D.Oi you remember when the other leading 
Liberals were working and trying to do their best the 
word coming that these men were hanging back for 
money ? — I do ; I heard that. 

10830. That day, during the election? — I think it 
was the general belief of every one that they were 
waiting to get the 

10831. Money ? — Or bribe,, or whatever it was. 
10832. They would take less from their own side? 
— I think so. 

10833. You know these men— Harte, Moran, Hunt, 
Magrptlx, Dominic Hunt? — I know. 

10834. It was said in the progress of this inquiry 
that a man named Lenihan, described as Lenihan of 
Geeva, came in at the last election and made them 
all vote for Captain Flanagan ; do you know such a 
man ? — I don’t know him good or bad. I never heard 
of him to my knowledge unless hex-e in court. 

10835; Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — You spoke of 
mobs : are you not aware of so many houses having 
been wrecked? — I am, on the night of the polling. 

10836. An d of a great deal of mischief having been 
done 1 ! — Well a great deal moi - e than was actually done. 

10837. Well, but you are aware at all events that 
houses were wrecked ? — I am. 

10838. Were thex - e any voters kept back fx - om re- 
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cording their votes at the election by the violence of 
the mob ? — I don’t think there was, as far as my belief 
would go. 

10839. As far as your knowledge goes ? — As far as 
my knowledge would go. In short my knowledge 
leads me to believe that if it were not through bribery 
or the like, the Conservative party would not get one. 
That’s all I know. I cannot speak of anyone. They 
never troubled me indeed, all my lifetime for a vote, 
except that Mr. Macdonogh canvassed me and my son 



at my own door one time. He thought he had me I 
was so kind with him and his friend Mr. Phibbs ; and 
when he asked me for my interest I just turned round 
and said, “Ask your friend Mr. Phibbs.” He laughed 
as he went away and said “ How is it that you are such 
good friends with Mi-. Phibbs.?” “Oh,” said I, “I 
know what it is to be a gentleman too well to fall out 
with my opponents.” 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Georye Blair sworn and examined. 



10840. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you carry on 
business in Sligo 1 — I do. 

10841. What is your business? — I am in the 
general provision way — meal and flour. 

10842. Have you been an elector for a considerable 
time? — Thirty- four years. 

10843. What party do you belong to? — Well, I 
am not concerned in any party. I uever meet in any 
lodges or night meetings. 

10844. I do not mean “ lodges ” at all, I mean the 
Conservative or Liberal party, which anyone may 
belong to. I am not asking you about lodges at all — 
it is not my inquiry. However, you are right to say 
that you don’t belong to any party ? — I don’t. 

10845. Now, whom did you vote for at the last 
election ? — For Captain Flanagan. 

10846. And at the election before? — For Sergeant 
Armstrong. 

10847. After that did you get any money ? — I did. 

10848. How much ? — In the year 1866 an attorney 
named Foley handed me £1 5, which I am very sorry 
for. He had my name on his list. 

10849. You took the money? — I did. 

10850. Why did a man, apparently respectable, like 
you, take that money? — Well, I am sorry for it, and 
I would not wish for three times the sum that I took it. 

10851. That is a very small amount indeed to be 
wishing. Why did you take the money ? — I did take 
it. 

10852. Why did you take it ? — He handed it to me 
and I took it. 

10853. Do you know why he had you down on the 
list ? — I don’t know. 

10854. You do not know ? — I did not know why lie 
had me on his list. 

10855. Can you give no information as to why he 
put you do wn on his list without previous engagement 
or promise, or expression on your part of dissatisfac- 
tion — did you ever say you expected to get something? 
— I did not. 

10856. Were you ever offered any money before ? 
— I was offered .£100 in SadliePs election by himself 
and Counsellor Jones. I despised it and would not 
take it. I had means then, plenty of means, and I 
voted for Somers and that without a shilling ; and I 
solemnly declare before God I never got anything — 
and I have a county vote also — except that £15, and 
they may contradict me if they can. 



10857. Were you ever offered any money on any 
other occasion? — Never for county election or 
borough election. I voted for Cooper and Swift in 
the county. He was member at the time, and was 
returned. 

10858. That was Sheriff Swift ? — I think so. 

10859. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — -Did Foley can- 
vass you ? — He was with Sergeant Armstrong at the 
time he canvassed me. 

10860. Were you ever offered anything to vote for 
Flanagan ? — No. 

10861. Did you hear of any money going ? — Oh, I 
don’t know. 

10862. Did you hear of any? — I did not. I did 
not hear of any money going in Captain Flanagan’s 
time. I never inquired anything about it. 

10863. Did you vote for Somers in 1859 ? — I did, 
I think, three or four times. I voted for Somers in 
Sadlier’s election — the last election, when I said I 
could have got £100 from Sadlier. 

10864. And the last time, when he was beaten by 
Mr. Wynne by such a majority ? — I voted for Wynne, 
I think, twice. 

10865. Did you hear of any money goingfor Somers 
at that time ? — I don’t know, I never- got a shilling. 

10866. I am not saying you did. Did you hear of 
any going ? — I don’t know. I could not say. How- 
ever I gave Somers money myself. At that time I 
had means ; and the time of the petition against Town- 
ley I think I gave him £2. 

10867. The Chief Commissioner. — Was there a gene- 
ral subscription at that time ? — There was. They held 
a meeting over in the brewery. 

10868. At that time you tried to keep the town 
pure ? — Well, I don’t know. 

10869. You don’t know? — It is a good while ago 
since that election. 

10870. But did you believe that any money was 
given for bribery by Somers or people for him ? — -1 
did not hear it. 

10871. You never heard a report? — I never heard 
a report that he gave money to anyone. 

10872. Or anybody for him ? — Or anyone for him. 
I did not hear it. I hear now that a man got £5, but 
I never heard of it before. I think the man had no 
money to give anyone. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Thomas Graham sworn and examined. 



10873. The Chief Commissioner . — You are an elec- 
tor? — Yes. 

10874. Whom did you vote for at the last election ? 
— Major Knox. 

10875. How long had you promised the Major be- 
fore that election? — Some short time previous to it. 

10876. Was the last election the first time you had 
a vote % — No. 

10877. Whom did you vote for before? — Mr. 
Wynne. 

10878. Did you vote in the election between Ser- 
geant Armstrong and Mr. Macdonogh ? — I did. 

10879. Whomdidyou votefor? — For Mr. Macdonogh. 



108S0. Did you vote for him twice ? — Once. 

10881. Did you get any money after that election 
or at it? — No. 

10882. Did you ever get any money for voting for 
Macdonogh ? — Never in my life. 

10883. Were you ever promised any ? — -I was in a 
certain way. 

10884. Tell the way it was? — I was in the habit of 
going in and out of Lyons’s shop, and one day, as I 
was chatting to him, and canvassing about the election, 
he said to me, “ I am just after coming up a while ago, 
and I have got your name on the office books as a sort 
of agent, and you will be paid.” 
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10885. How much ? — He spoke something, the clay 
after that, I think, about £30, as well as I can recol- 
lect — I am not certain. 

10886. At which of the elections was that — was it 
the one between Armstrong and Macdonogh ? — Yes, 
the second election between Armstrong and Mac- 
donogh. 

10887. Was that before the polling ? — It was. 

10888. Did you understand, of course, when you 
were to get that £30, that you were to vote for Mac- 
donogh ? — Oh, he knew that previous to it, but he did 
not ask me any questions, indeed, about it one way or 
another ; but what he said to me was this — “ How, I 
am well aware that you are intimate with a good many 
of the voters, and if you choose you can do a good deal 
of service.” So then, I think, I told him I would not 
go out in that way. “Well,”- said he, “when you 
accidentally meet them, you can keep matters up as 
well as you can, and do your best.” So I just made 
no reply. 

10889. Did you do anything! — Oh, nothing. 

10890. I suppose there was nothing to be done, in 
fact ? — I had no opportunity. 

10891. Did you ever ask for money ? — I did not. 
10892. What did Mr. Lyons say? — I met him in 
Knox-street one clay, and spoke to him, saying — 

“ What about what you told me about putting my 
name on the book.” “ Oh,” he said, “ I have no 
money for you.” 

10893. Did you know that Mr. Sedley got money 
to divide ? — I did. 

10894. Who told you? — No, I did not. I heard it 
afterwards. At the time I did not know anything of 
it. 

10895. When did you hear that Mr. diaries Sedley 
had the money — was it at the time of the polling ? — 
Oh no, I did not hear anything about money at that 
time. 

10896. Then did you vote without having any word 
about money, except what Mr. Lyons gave you? — 
Just voted without a word more. 

10897. Did you ever know that Mr. Sedley had the 
money before it was distributed ? — No. 

10898. We now know that a sum of £420 was ac- 
tually distributed by Mr. Sedley — did you know about 
that money being there for the voters before it was 
given to them ? — Oh, not till long after the election I 
heard some rumours, but that’s all. 

10899. Did you try to get a share of it then? — I 
think I spoke to Mr. Sedley. I just told him as I told 
here — something similar to that. 

10900. What did he say 1—“ Oh,” said he, “ sure 
you never spoke about money,” or something like 
that. I just walked away. I tolcl him just as I have 
told here. 

10901. Now, at this last election you say you made 
up your mincl to vote for Knox about a month before 
the election — is that it? — When I was canvassed by 
him, I told him I would vote. 

10902. How long was that before the election? — 
Well, I can’t exactly say now. 

10903. Did you expect that any money would be 
going? — I did not. 

10904. Did you know Thomas Brennan? — I did. 
10905. Did he canvass you? — No ; I was not can- 
vassed by any man but himself. 

10906. The Major? — Yes. 

10907. Do you know Captain Ethelred Knox?— I 
don’t know him. 

10908. Do you know Mi - . Hignell? — Not till I saw 
him here in the chair. I never saw him before. 

10909. Then you say you have not been paid any- 
thing ? — No. 

10910. Do you expect it ? — I do not expect anything. 
10911. Were you at the meeting at which Mr. 
Abbott was introduced as a candidate ? — I was, I may 
say. I will just describe to you. 

10912. Do? — I went in when the meeting was 
nearly over, and stood at the door outside. 

10913. You were not sure whether you would go in 
or not? — I did not go in. 



10914. You were there to know what was going on 

were you not ? — I did not hear what was going on at 

all. 

10915. Did you know that Mr. Abbott was a can- 
didate ? — I heard him talked of. 

10916. By whom? — By several of the electors. I 
don’t recollect now. There was just a rumour going. 
10917. Did you see the gentleman? — I saw him 

10918. Where was that? — At that meeting, I saw 
him coming out. 

10919. Who were at that meeting; you know the 
people of the town, and can tell us ? — Indeed I do, well ; 
but I was not inside to see them. 

10920. Whom did you see coming out — did you see 
Major Knox? — Yes, he was there, I think. 

10921. Have you any doubt on the subject? — I have 
not the slightest. 

10922. I know you have not, but the words “I 
think,” in Sligo, mean “I am perfectly certain;” go 
on ? — Mi - . William Ormsby was there ; if there were 
any others I could not say. 

10923. Did you not see plenty of electors there? — 

I did not go inside the room where they were. 

10924. But, did you not see them coming out? — 
Well, I think I was one of the first that came out my- 
self. 

10925. From the room ? — Oh, no ; from the lobby 
where I stood outside. I don’t think I was more than 
two minutes there that day. 

10926. What is your business ? — I am a gaol official. 
10927. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Are you aware 
of any other voters, besides yourself, applying to Mr. 
Sedley ? — Not till I heard them read out here. I did 
not trouble myself much about it. 

10928. Did you hear anybody complaining of money 
not being distributed ? — No, I didn’t. 

10929. Try now and remember? — Well, I cannot 
recollect that I did. I took no notice of it, indeed. 

10930. Was there dissatisfaction to your knowledge, 
on the part of Mr. Macdonogli’s supporters, that money 
was not going after the election? — Well, I have no 
recollection. I did not trouble myself much about it. 

10931. They would have taken the money from 
Sedley ? — Under that form I would. I would not like 
to take it in the form of a bribe. 

10932. If money were offered to you after Major 
Knox’s election for having supported him, I suppose 
you would have no objection to take it? — I don’t know 
that I would take it now. 

10933. You are not sure? — I would not like to take 
it. 

10934. On your oath, would you not have taken it 
.if it were offered to you ; answer candidly, you are on 
your oath ; have you any doubt on your mind that you 
would have taken the money, if it had been offered to 
you ? — I know I did not expect it. 

10935. But if it had been offered to you, would you 
have taken it? — I would not like to take it under that 
name. 

10936. You would not like to take it ? — I would 
not. 

10937. But you would ? — I can scarcely give you an 
answer. 

10938. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you ever get 
any money yet? — No ; not a shilling. 

10939. Did you ever get any from Mr. Rowlett? — 
No .; nor from any other man. 

10940. Do you know Mr. Rowlett? — I do well. 
10941. The man in the rent house? — Yes. 

10942. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — What was it Mr. 
Sedley said to you, when you asked him about the 
money ? — I think what he said was — “ Oh, sure you 
would not want the like.” 

10943. What did you say to that; did you get 
ashamed then ? — W ell, I did not. I told him that from 
the form it was offered in, it was through that that I 
spoke about it, as well as I recollect. 

10944. That is all that passed? — That's all that 
passed at the time. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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10945. The Chief Commissioner . — Do yon know 
voters of the name of Young? — Yes. 

10946. You heard about Mr. Stokes’s evidence here 1 
— I did. 

10947. And that these men were bribed? — I did. 

- 10948. Were they in your house on that occasion? — 
They were. 

10949. Did you see them get the money ? — I did. 

10950. Had you sent for them? — Yes ; I did. 

10951. State what occurred between you and them, 
and how you knew they were going to be bribed ? — 
Well, I will tell you the whole thing. The elder Young 
came to me, and told me that his son was tampered with, 
and that he had no control over him ; and he said that 
he was badly treated by the other party — by his own 
party, at the last election, and that he certainly 
would vote against them. 

10952. By his own party, you mean the Conser- 
vatives ? — I do. I had no interference with the thing 
at all ; but I know Major Knox, and I certainly would 
wish to see him returned. I went clown to him, and 
told him about the Youngs, and the Major did not say 
anything to me that I remember, but introduced a 
Mr. Lawder, and told Mr. Lawder. Mr. Lawder 
said, “ Does the man want money ?” I said “ I did not 
know ; I did not ask that, nor did they mention any- 
thing to me about money.” 

10953. They had only said to you that they were 
badly treated ? — They did ; that is, the father did. I 
told Mr. Lawder about them, and gave him no answer 
no more than that I said I did not know, and came 
away. Shortly after that Mr. Stokes came up to my 
place and we sent for the Youngs. They came in ; and 
the elder, the father, said he did not want to have any- 
thing to do -with money, and that what was to be given 
might be given to his son. Mr. Stokes then threw 
down half notes on the ground, and one half the 
younger Young took up, and I took the other half, and 
kept it until after the Carrick petition. That’s exactly 
the whole thing so far as I know about it. 

10954. Were you examined before Judge Keogh in 
Carrick ; you had the half notes in A r our possession ? 
—I had. 

10955. And gave them, after the report of the judge 
was in, to the Youngs ? — Gave them to the son. 

10956. Forty pounds? — Forty pounds. 

10957. I presume you have been some time in Sligo ? 
_ — Some sixteen years. 

10958. And know the town well and the electors 
well ? — Yes, I do, tolerably well. 

10959. When the Youngs, or one of them, said to 
you that they had been badly treated by their party at 
a former election, did you not know that that meant 
that they had not been paid? — Well, I did not know, 
but I believe there was something of the sort. 

10960. That is, as a man of the world you under- 
stood them to mean that ? — I did. 

10961. And that either they or one of them wanted 
money for his vote on the present occasion ? — I did. 
I believe that to be what they intended. 

10962 You believe that to be what they represented 
to you? — I did, distinctly. 

10963. You went, zealous for your party, as every 
man has a right to be, and told Major Knox that they 
said they were badly treated ? — I did. 

10964. Did you mean to convey that these men 
were mercenary voters. — Well, I did. 

10965. And did you believe that the Major so un- 
derstood you ? — Well, I could not say that. 

10966. I am obliged in this inquiry to ask the wit- 
ness’s belief as to what the parties he spoke to 
understood from him — did you intend to convey that 
the Youngs wanted to be bribed? — Well, I think so. 
It is my opinion that I did, decidedly. 

10967. And you did that in the clear and intelligible 
language in which you are now expressing yourself to 
me ? — I did. 



10968. Because I understood you to say that was 
it. You intended, then, to convey that these men 
wanted to be bribed ? — I did, distinctly. 

10969. How long before the election was that in- 
terview with Major Knox ? — Well, it was a very short 

10970. It was in the week before the polling? — It 
was a week. 

10971. “ Within a week before it” — that was the 
phrase I used ? — I believe it was. 

10972. How long were you with the Major before 
Mr. Lawder was sent for? — Not more than about 
three minutes. 

10973. Did you say the same things in the same 
language in Mr. Lawder’s presence that you did in the 
Major’s ? — I did — yes. 

10974. Do you believe that you conveyed to Mr. 
Lawder what you have now informed us, that these 
men wanted to be bribed ? — Well, I could not say. 

10975. Oh, the word “bribe” is never used? — I 
used the very same, as far as expression went. I 
meant the same thing. 

10976. Meant that the men wanted to be bribed ? — * 
Well, I meant that they wanted to get money. 

10977. Do you believe that Mr. Lawder so under- 
stood you ? — I do. 

1097S. When you went away from the interview 
between the Major and Mr. Lawder and you, did you 
understand that you wex-e to go anywhere or to do 
anything ? — No. 

10979. Where did you go to ? — Came straight to my 
own place. 

10980. And how soon after that, then, did Mr. 
Stokes come up to you ? — I should say not more than 
an hour. 

10981. What did he say to you? did he say he had 
any communication with anyone ? — Mr. Stokes ? 

10982. Yes ? — Well, I don’t remember that he did. 

10983. I will try to refresh your memory ; did he 
say he had seen the Captain? — No ; I don’t think he did. 

10984. You know whom I mean by that ? — Captain 
Ethelred Knox, I presume. 

• 10985. Was his name mentioned at all? — No; it 

was not. 

10986. Do you know the Captain? — I know him 
to see him. 

10987. Had you not spoken to him during the 
election ? — Oh, yes, I did. 

10988. Can you now give the Court information, 
on your oath, how Mr. Stokes knew he was in some 
way to speak to you about the Youngs ? — Mr. Stokes 
was at Major Knox’s during the time I was there. 

10989. You did not mention that before? — Well, 
it is the fact. 

10990. He was there? — He came in during the 
time I was there. 

10991. Did he hear the conversation about the 
Youngs having been badly treated? — Well, Idon’t know 
that he heard that, but he heard about my coming 
about the Youngs, and knew what it was for. 

10992. Knew perfectly well what it was for? — I 
believe he did. 

10993. Was he there before Mr. Lawder came in, 
or was it subsequently ? — I rather think not. I rather 
think it was after Mr. Lawder that he came came in. 

10994. Did Major Knox in any way repudiate any 
overtures being made to these two voters ? — Not that 
I know of. 

10995. Or Mr. Lawder, his conducting agent? — Not 
that I know of. 

10996. Not in your presence at all events ? — Not in 
my presence ; certainly not. 

10997. Did they understand that you, as it were, 
brought the message from the Youngs — I don’t mean 
in an offensive sense that you bought people atelections, 
but did you, and did they understand that you brought 
a message from the Youngs ? — Well, I don’t know that 
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they did, because I did not tell the Youngs that. I 
made mention of anything about it. 

10998. Did you tell the Youngs you would commu- 
nicate with anyone ? — I did not. 

10999. You were only acting as zealously as you 
could 1 — Nothing more. 

11000. Had you and Stokes before you finally 
arranged with the Youngs, any conversation yourself 
as to the amount the Youngs were to get — I mean, 
who made the bargain about the half notes, and you 
being the trustee of the other half ? — Mr. Stokes. 

11001. With the Youngs? — With the Youngs. 

11002. In your presence ? — In my presence. 

11003. I will ask you about other matters after- 
wards in reference to which you are to be examined ; 
can you give me any information about any other voter 
that was bribed? — None, sir. 

11004. Did any other voters ask you for money? — 
Not one. 

11005. Or give any intimation that they were to 
a e t it ? — Not one. I never had anything to do with 
a voter in my life before, and I never will again. 

1 1 006. Mrs. Dimleavy was examined, and you heard 
about her evidence ? — I did. 

11007. You are examined to contradict her evidence ; 
did you ever offer her any money ? — Never. 

11008. What she swore about you, I won’t repeat 
it all now, was it untx-ue ? — Perfectly untrue, with the 
exception of sending for her to write the letter. 

11009. I mean about the money ; just tell all that 
occurred, in your own way, about that letter, between 
you and Mrs. Dunleavy; you knew her husband was 
away? — No, I did not know it at that time. Mr. 
W oods came to me 

11010. Just tell all that occurred shortly; it is 
better to have it cleared up ? — Mr. Woods came to my 
place on the Saturday before the election, and asked 
me would I send for Mrs. Dunleavy. I said I would. 

I was in a hurry and I did not think of anything. He 
said when I sent for hex-, to send for him when she 
would Come. I did so, and she came. Mr. Joseph 
Woods, son to Mr. Woods, came up. We went up 
stairs into the paper wareroom, and I asked her would 
she write a letter to her husband to come and vote for 
Major Knox, as she had previously told me on several 
occasions that her husband would vote for Major Knox, 
and had determined to do so, without my asking her 
at all, or wanting to have anything whatever to do 
with her, nor did I wish to have anything to do with 
hex-. I then got a pen and paper, and she wrote the 
letter. Mr. Woods was present, and Mr. Joseph 
Woods. Mr. Joseph Woods took the letter away, and 
I knew nothing of it until I heard of it in Carrick. 
That’s all I know about it. 

11011. I suppose Mr. Woods, senior, was, of course, 
trying if possible — I put it now by fail- means — to 
keep Dunleavy away, or to get him to vote for the 
Major? — I presume so. He did not vote for the 
Major. 

11012. Your idea was that the letter was to make 
him come and vote for him ? — It was. 

11013. Here is the letter : — 

“ Dear Francis. — I have arranged matters with 

in Sligo, and am quite satisfied you should go, after you get 
this letter, with the party who brings it to you. Dear 
Francis you may be quite satisfied I have all things made 
right to your satisfaction, so don’t come home.” 

Mr. Woods, junior, said, when I said to write the 
letter for her husband to come and vote for Major 
Knox, that he would get a pax-ty to vote for him, and 
that he was to go with this party. I did not get the 
letter into my possession at all ; I never had it in my 
hand. 

11014. Did you not read that letter ? — No, sir ; 
never. 

11015. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Was the letter 
written by the woman herself ? — It was. 

11016. Was it read out in. your presence — did you 
hear her say, “ Don’t come houxe?” — It was read by 



young Mr. Woods. I don’t remember it. I was not 
paying attention, for I went over to the window. 
This was in the centre of the room. I went over and 
was looking out of the window during the time she 
was writing the letter and he was reading it. 

11017. You were looking out at the window when 
the letter was being written? — Yes, I was. 

11018. By Woods? — No, the letter was written by 
Mrs. Dunleavy. 

11019. Was Mr. Woods near her when she was 
writing the letter 1— No, he was standing at the other 
window. There were two windows, and lie was at one 
and I was at the other, and we were both looking out 
during the time she was writing the letter. 

11020. Had Mrs. Dunleavy been in Mr. Woods’ 
house before you came there ? — It was in my own 
house. 

11021. What conversation had you with her before 
that letter was given by her ? — I asked her would she 
wx-ite the letter for her husband to come and vote for 
Major Knox, as she had previously informed me she 
would. She frequently came bothering me about the 
place to say that she wanted him to vote for Major 
Knox, and that her husband was determined to do it, 
and would do it if he was quartered. 

11022. Were you aware of her having made any 
arrangement in reference to her husband’s vote? — Not 
any. 

11023. Did you hear of any arrangement having 
been made with reference to her husband’s vote ? — 
Never - . 

11024. Did this expression at all surprise you — 

“ Dear Francis, — I have ax-ranged matters with a 
friend in Sligo ;” did you pay any attention to the 
letter as it was read ? — I did not. 

11025. Do you believe she had arranged to get 
money for her husband? — I really could not say. 

11026. If he stayed away — you could not say what 
your belief is on the subject? — Well, I really could not 
answer. 

11027. I only ask you to the best of your belief — do 
you believe that it was so arranged?— I have no belief 
on it, for I know nothing whatever about it. 

11028. Now, would you tell me, oxr the occasion of 
that interview with Major Knox and Mr. Lawder, did 
Mr. Stokes come into the room after Mr. Lawder had 
been there ? — I believe it was after Mr. Lawder — I 
believe it was. 

11029. Had he been sent for ? — Not that I know of. 
11030. He might have been sent for without your 
knowing it ? — Oh, decidedly. 

11031. Was there any expression used, after Mr. 
Stokes came in, to lead you to the belief that he had 
come into the room, having been sent for either by 
Major Knox or Mr. Lawder? — None that I know of. 

11032. But it was after your conversation about 
the Youngs that he came into the room ? — It was. 

11033. Y ou had fully discussed the matter before he 
came into the room, had you? — Well, yes; we spoke 
about it. I mentioned the case to them. 

11034. And when Mx-. Stokes came into the room, 
was the matter mentioned again in your presence ? — 
I really don’t remember. 

11035. You do not remember? — I do not re- 
member. 

11036. But it had been fully discussed before he 
came ? — It had. 

11037. Did Mrs. Dunleavy owe you any money at 
the time this transaction took place ? — She did. 

11038. Had you been pressing her for payment ? — 
Yes, I did ; and sent for her. I did not press her ; I 
sent for it frequently. 

11039. Did you tell me you had a doubt on your 
mind with regard to what Mrs. Dunleavy expected 
as a return for writing that letter ? — I know nothing at 
all about it. 

11040. I don’t ask you what you know — I want to 
know had. you a doubt on your mind that she was to 
be paid ? — I do not know. 
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11041. Now that is not the question I ask esc! you. I 
am asking you have you a doubt on your mind now, re- 
viewing that transaction, that she was to be paid, 
or that her husband was to be paid ? — Not that I know 
of or could answer. 

11042. Mr. Galbraith, you must answer my ques- 
tion ; I am not asking you about what you know ; I 
am asking you have you any doubt upon your mind ? 
■ — I really could not answer. I don’t know anything 
about it. 

11043. You can answer whether you have a doubt 
or not ? — Really I cannot answer that. 

11044. You must answer it ; you can tell whether 
you have a doubt or whether you have a belief ? — 
Well, I have no reason to believe it. 

11045. I do not' want to know what your reason is ; 
I want to know what your belief is from your know- 
ledge of the woman and of the town, and of the whole 
circumstances ? — My reason for sending for the woman 
was simply 

11046. Look here. I do not want to know vour 
reason for sending for her ; I want to know what your 
belief is as to whether she was or was not to get 
money ? — I really have no belief in the matter. 

11047. No belief in the matter? — No, none. 

11048. And you had no belief in the matter at the 
time ? — Certainly not. 

11049. What did you mean by saying to Mr. Law- 
der that you did not know whether the man wanted 
money or not? — Oh, these are the Youngs. 

11050. I am coming to their transaction now ; what 
did you mean by saying to Mr. Lawder that you did 
not know whether they wanted money or not?— Well, 
the Youngs never mentioned anything about money 
to me. 

11051. But you had a belief there ? — I had. 

11052. And you did not mention that belief to Mr. 
Lawder? — I did not. 

11053. Why did you not mention that belief to Mr. 
Lawder? — He did not ask me. 

11054. Did you not believe that he wanted infor- 
mation as to what the Youngs wanted ? — I did. 

11055. Why did you not tell him what your belief 
was ? — Well, I really don’t know. I can’t answer that. 

11056. You cannot answer that question now? — 
No, I cannot. 

11057. You have told us that old Young told you 
his son had been tampered with ? — I did. 

11058. Did you understand him to mean that he 
had been tampered with by the Liberals ?■ — I did. 

11059. Dicl he mention who had been tampering 
with him ? — He did not. 

11060. At anytime, either then or afterwards? — 
He did not. 

11061. Had you any idea who had been tampering 
with him? — Not the slightest. 

11062. When you went to Major Knox’s whom did 
you first see ? — Really I can’t say, but I know that 
Major Knox himself came in very shortly afterwards. 

11063. Yes, but who went in and called him?— I 
think the servant was the first I saw. 

11064. Was there any person in the room when you 
came in? — No, not one. I was shown into a room, 
but there was no one in it. 

11065. Try and recollect who came in first? — I be- 
lieve it was Major Knox that came in first. 

11066. Was he alone ? — He was. 

11067. Then just repeat 'again, if you please, what 
you said to him, and as nearly as possible following 
the words? — I said that Mr. Young called on me, and 
said that his son was tampered with, and that he had 
no control over him ; that for liimself he wanted 
nothing, and that anything that was given might be 
given to his son. 

11068. This is rather important ; do you swear you 
said that to Major Knox ?— Well, I meant to convey 
it. I really, do mot swear- that I said it, but I meant 
to convey it. 

11069. This is a different account of the transac- 
tion from what you gave us five minutes ago •?— No. I 
think it is the same. 

S 



(By order of the Court the short-hand writer read 
a previous part of the evidence of the witness.) 

11070. Then it is not accurate what you told me a 
moment ago, that you told Major Knox that the older 
Young wanted the £40 to be given to his son ? — No, 
I did not say that to Major Knox ; or if I said it, it 
was an error. 

11071. Would you be so kind as to repeat again to 
me the words that you used to Major Knox? — I really 
could not. 

11072. I think you purported to give them before ; 
at any rate give them as nearly as you can ? — I told 
him about Young coming to me, and that Young told 
me that he had no control over his son, and that for 
himself he wanted nothing. 

11073. You are positive you told that to Major 
Knox? — Well, now, I think I am confusing it. I 
think it was to Mr. Stokes that I told that. 

11074. Try and recollect yourself, because you have 
given two different accounts in a very few minutes ? — 
I know I spoke to Major Knox, and I really cannot 
say what exactly I said to him about the Youngs. 

11075. Try and recollect? — It is a good while ago. 

11076. This is a very important thing? — Yes, but 
I really cannot recollect exactly what I said. I know 
the purport of it was — I went to them about the 
Youngs, and I spoke to them, and told them exactly 
what the father said to me. 

11077. That is to say, you communicated to Major 
Knox the purport of your conversation with the 
Youngs? — I did. 

11078. Did you communicate to Major Knox the 
impression you received from that conversation? — 
I did. 

11079. Did you tell Major Knox that you did not 
know whether they wanted money or not ? — -I believe 
I did. 

11080. Did you communicate to Mr. Lawder your 
impression as to whether they wanted money or not ? — 
I made the same statement to him as I did to Major 
Knox. 

11081. You made the statement at different times? 
— Oh, yes. Major Knox was by himself, and then Mr. 
Lawder came in. 

11082. Then did Major Knox leave the room when 
Mr. Lawder came in ? — I really forgot that. I rather 
think he did not. 

11083. You think they both remained? — I believe 
they both remained. 

11084. Try and recollect what Major Knox said to 
Mr. Lawder when he came in; not the very words, 
though if you can recollect the words give them to us ? 
— I do not indeed. 

11085. Try and recollect? — Well I know he in- 
troduced me to him, and told him who I was, and Mr. 
Lawder I think, said, “what does the man want,” and 
I said I did not know. He said he would see about 
it, or something like that. So I left and went away. 
It did not last, I think it was not three minutes. 

11086. Had Stokes come in before you left the 
room?— He had. 

11087. Can you tell us whether he heard any con- 
versation ; I wish you would think 1 — I don’t think 
he did. I don’t think he did during the time I was 
in it. 

11088. You told us a little while ago that Stokes 
knew why you were there; how do you know he 
knew why you were there? — Not to my knowledge I 
never mentioned anything to him of the sort. 

11089. You say now, at any rate, that you do not 
know whether Mr. Stokes knew why you were there 
or not ? — I beg your pardon. 

11090. You said I thought, a little while ago, that 
Mr. Stokes knew why you were at Major Knox’s, 
that is, the reason why you went there? — No, I don’t 
know that. 

11091. Then you did not ?— No ; simply I told you 
everything I know about it. 

. 11092. Did you ever hear about the four Ryans 
having -got money ?— No. I did not know anything 
about any one. 
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11093. You are an intimate friend of Mi - . Stokes?- 
— I am. ’« 

11094. Had you never a conversation about this 
transaction afterwards ? — About which transaction ? 

11095. About the transaction with the Youngs? — 
No, never till I saw him at Garrick. 

11096. What did you say in Carrick?— I really 
could not say — ordinary conversation about them. 

11097. Did you talk about the Youngs?— No, not 
in particular. 

11098. Did you talk about them in general ? — Well 
I don’t remember. 

11099. But this affair of the Youngs was rather a - 
remarkable transaction ? — I don’t remember ever men- 
tioning anything about the Youngs in Carrick. 

11100. You knew that the inquiry was into bribery 
and you knew that you had bribed, or had joined 
Stokes in bribery ? — I did not know that I had 
bribed. 

11101. You knew that you were privy to bribery? 
— Yes, I did. 

11102. You had the money as trustee? — I had. 
11103. You knew that you had it in your pocket ? 
— Not in my pocket. 

11104. Well, that you had it in your hands?— 
Yes. 

11105. And that Stokes was the man who paid this 
money ? — I knew that. 

11106. To pay for the voting for Knox? — I did. 

I believe it was. Yes. 

11107. Had you any doubt about it? — Yes. 

11108. Had you a doubt about it? — I had not. 

11109. Can you not recollect whether you had any 
conversation with Mr. Stokes with regard to that 
money at the time of the petition, where you both 
were ? — I don’t believe we had, for he stopped in a 
different place altogether from me, and I scarcely met 
him. 

11110. Why did you not tell the judge about this ? 
— I was not asked. 

11111. You knew what the object of the inquiry 
was, of course, before Judge Keogh? — (Answer inau- 
dible, if any.) 

11112. Where did Mr. Stokes get the £40? — I 
don’t know exactly. 

11113. “Exactly;” but you can guess where he got 

it — Well, I believed it 

11114. Yes ? — I have no knowledge of it. 

11115. Where did he get the money? — I have no 
knowledge of it. 

11116. You used the word “exactly.” Give the 
name now that was in your head when you say you 
did not know where he got it exactly. Tell me the 
name in your head? — I really don’t know. 

11117. What do you mean by “not exactly?” — 
Well, T do not know exactly where he got it. 

11118. Where did he get it iraexactly? — I don’t 
know, any more than that I had a belief that he got it 
through Major Knox or some of his friends. That 
was my idea, but Mr. Stokes never told me. 

11119. Which of his friends ? — I could not say. 
11120. Which of them was in your head when you 
said “ not exactly,” because I don’t believe the Major 
himself gave the money?— Well, I don’t know. 

11121. Which of his friends did you mean when 
you said “ not exactly ?” — I could not say. 

11122. Which amongst the three names — the three 
of them that were all there, and Sligo men ? — I don’t 
know. 

11123. Did you believe that Mr. Lawder gave the 
money ? — I could not say. 

11124. Do you mean to say that you did not form a 
belief on that subject ? — I did not— I really did not ; 
that’s honest and true. 

11125. You thought it was from Major Knox or 
some of his friends ? — He never mentioned it to me. 
That was only my idea. 

11126. Did you give your evidence to any solicitor 
for the Carrick petition ? — No, I gave it to some bar- 
rister ; I think he is some small-sized gentleman ; I 
don’t know his name. 



11127. To a barrister ? — 1 really could not say what 
he is. He was in Major Knox’s interest. 

11128. Was it taken down in writing? — It was. 
11129. Were you asked about the Youngs? — No. 
11130. Was your evidence about the Youngs taken 
down? — No. 

11131. Did you tell anyone in Carrick that you hacl 
the money — the half notes ? — No, I did not. 

11132. Did you ever tell Mr. Lawder that you had 
them?— I did not. . , , „ 

11133. After you got the £40 that night before the 
polling, or some days before the polling, whichever it 

was ? It must have been some days before it. 

11134. Some days before it. Did you tell anyone 
you had them ? — Not one. 

11135. If you had been asked in Carrick about the 
£40 half notes, would you have told the whole truth ? 
— I would. 

11136. If you had been asked had you got any 
money directly or indirectly, would you have told ? — 
— I would. 

11137. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — W as it into your 
shop Mrs. Dunleavy walked ?— It was. 

11138. Was she wanting to buy anything? — No. 
11139. Young Mr. Woods came into the shop after- 
wards? — He did. 

11140. Did you go upstairs ? — Yes. 

11141. The three of you ? — Y es. 

11142. Did Mr. Woods say on that occasion that 
the place was too much exposed — the place where they 
generally buy fancy things? — Not that I have any 
knowledge of whatever. 

11143. Why did you all three go upstairs ? — Be- 
cause we thought it better to go out of the public shop, 
and we went up to the paper wareroom. 

1 1 1 44. What was the business you were about to 
discuss and arrange ? — To get her to write the letter 
to her husband at Roscrea. 

11145. To get her ? — Yes. 

11146. What inducement did you hold out to get 
her to unite that letter ? — None. 

11147. None? — None. 

11148. What did you say to her about writing the 
letter ? — I asked her would she write the letter to her 
husband at Roscrea, as she had previously promised 
me, and she said she would do anything I wished. 

11149. When did she previously promise you? — 
Oh, she had been coming several times — both she and 
her husband about an account that they owed me, and 
she used to introduce the subject. 

11150. How did you get her to make the promise ? 
— Never said anything more than asked her, and she 
did it. 

11151. Did it for you without your saying any- 
thing? — Yes, decidedly. 

11152. Were there many people in the shop when 
she came into the shop ? — There was not. 

11153. Was there anybody in the shop except her- 
self and Mr. Woods? — Oh yes, there was. 

11154. Did you produce any notes on that occasion, 
or roll of notes ? — Not one. 

11155. Did you produce any money, and keep it — 
not handing it to her, but merely showing it? — I had 
not a pound on my person in the woi-ld at that time, 
nor I never carry notes about me. I had not a single 
pound. 

11156. Now do you remember what conversation 
passed between you before you got her to write that 
letter ? — I do not, no more than just what I have 
stated. 

11157. Did she write the letter all at once without 
discussion, or think over the matter ? — She did. There 
was not the space of five minutes, and Mi-. Woods 
hurried away and took the letter with him, and I 
never saw or heard of it till I heard it in Carrick, nor 
knew what was done with it. 

11158. But the letter was read out to you?— It 
was. 

11159. Did you make any observation on it, or say 
anything on it in court? — I did not. I made no ob- 
servation on it. Mr. Woods said he thought that 
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would do, and that he would take it, and have it taken 
by a party. 

11160. You said she owed you money for rent? — 
No ; the house in Sligo is the one I live in. 

11161. Did not you say something about her 
owing you some money? — Oh, I did, about her owing 
me money for shop goods sold. 

11162. You referred to a previous promise. At 
the time she made that previous promise was there 
any reference to the debt she owed you for shop goods ? 
— No, not a word about it. 

11163. The Chief Commissioner . — Tell me, now — I 
shall just ask you in conclusion — when you engaged 
in the transaction of bribing the Youngs, did you be- 
lieve that you had Major Knox’s sanction?— I had no 
knowledge. I had no communication with Major 
Knox about it whatever. 

11164. Did you believe that you had Mr. Lawder’s 
sanction? — Well, I was under that impression; he 
did not tell me so, but I was under that impression, and 
you know it was Stokes — I should correct myself there 
— I did not — it was Stokes that came 

11165. Stokes came, but you consented to be a 
trustee ; and I tell you that in that you were as much 
engaged in bribery as Stokes — every bit, in point of 
law and fact, although you did not consider yourself 
so at the time ? — I did not. I knew nothing at all 
about it. 

11166. Why were you under the impression that 
you had Mr. Lawder’s sanction ? — Nothing more than 
having mentioned it to him. 

11167. What did you mention to him? — I men- 
tioned the case of the Youngs. 

11168. Tell all the words that you mentioned to 
Lawder ? — Really I could not. 

11169. No more than what you have already told? 
— Not a single word. 

11170. But you did believe you had Mr. Lawder’s 
sanction ? — Well, he did not say anything ; he said he 
would see about it. 

11171. Yes, you remember his distinctly saying, 
“ I will see about it ?” — I do. 

11172. Of course that only meant money for the 
Youngs ? — No. I had no knowledge about it at the 
time. I did not know a single thing about it till Mr. 
Stokes came up with the money, and the Youngs were 
in my place, and Mr. Stokes threw a half note down on 
the ground and one on the table. I took tip the one on 
the table, and Young took up the other, and I kept it 
for him until after the petition. 

11173. Why was it kept from them till after the 
petition? who told you to do that? someone must 
have told you to do that ? — I think it was Stokes. I 
could not say that he told me to keep it till after the 
petition ; but he told me to keep it. 

11174. That is what I want to know. I want to 
know why did you keep it back ; for if you told the 
judge that you had £40 in half notes, he would have 
directed you at once to bring it into court, in order 
that the person might never have got it. I want to 
know why did you keep it till after the petition — 
who told you to do that ? — I don’t know that anyone 
told me, indeed. 

11175. You said a short time ago that you thought 
it was Mr. Stokes ?— He told me to keep the money 
certainly, and I kept the half note. 

11176. Till when? — I don’t think he mentioned 
any time. 

11177. They were of no use to you? — At the time 
that I had them — oh no, certainly not ; nor I did not 
want to make any use of them in the world. 

11178. I understand that perfectly well. I want 
to know why did you keep them till after the trial 
of the petition ? Did the Youngs ask you for them ? — 
No, not till afterwards. Afterwards he did — the 
younger Young asked me. 

11179. Were the Youngs at Carrick? — I believe 
they were. 

11180. Subpcenaed as witnesses? — No. I don’t 
know that ; I don’t think they were. 



11181. What brought them there ? — I don’t know. Ninth Day 

11182. Did you see them there ? — I did. , ~y . . 

11183. Where did you see them? — I saw them in " ° el 
the street. John 

11184. You did not see them in court? — No; I Galbraith, 
did not. 

11185. Where wei'ethey in the street? — Going up 
towards the court-house. 

11186. Did you see them in court ? — No ; I don’t 
remember seeing them in court to my knowledge. 

1 1 187. You saw them in the sti'eet — who were they 
with ? — Well, the father and son were walking together 
when I saw them. There was no one with them that 
I know. 

11188. Now, were you at the meeting when Mi-. 

Abbott was here ? — I was. 

11189. Tell — you appear to be an accurate man — 
who else were there ? — I i-eally could not say ; the room 
was crowded with 

11190. Electoi-s?— Electoi-s ; yes. I believed them 
to be electors. 

11191. What was the object of the meeting?— I 
think to introduce Mi-. Abbott. That was the only 
object I know of. 

11192. As the Conservative candidate ? — Yes. 

11193. Was it understood amongst you, that Major 
Knox could not stand at the next election ? — I had no 
conversation with them. I just mei-ely went ; I got a 
notice from Mr. Roger Robinson, I think, to attend. 

11194. That is a circular? — A circular, I should 
have said — yes. I had no conversation with anyone 
in it till I left. I heard Mr. Abbott addressing the 
people ; and I think they had Mi-. Lestrange as chair- 
man, as well as I remembei-. 

11195. Have any of the men been complaining to 
you, that since the election they have not been paid ? 

— Not one. I had no connexion, nor never mixed vxp 
with elections in my life, until this, nor had anything 
to do with them. 

11196. About what particulai-s was your evidence 
taken down at Carrick for the trial — I mean in refer- 
ence to what cases ? — Oh, Mrs. Dunleavy’s only. 

11197. Was it taken down at Sligo, or at Carrick? 

— In Carrick. 

11198. You have told us you do not know who took 
it down ? — He was a small, dai-k gentleman ; I don’t 
know kisname. I know he wasin Major Knox’s interest. 

11199. Was there a clerk thei-e for him to write 
down ? — No ; it was the same man himself. 

11200. Did you hear Mr. Stokes’s evidence at 
Cai-rick? — No, I did not. I i-eadit; but I did not 
hear it. I was not in court at the time. 

11201. Were you examined before or after Mi-. 

Stokes ? — I think it was after him. 

11202. After Mi-. Stokes? — I think it was. 

1 1 203. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — When old Young 
told you that he was badly treated by the Conserva- 
tives, and would vote against them, wliat did you say 
then ? — I don’t remember making any reply. 

11204. That is not likely. You were active and 
anxious for the success of the Conservative candidate ? 

— Well, I was not very anxious indeed. 

11205. You have told us, that you immediately 
went and comunicated with Major Knox, and Mr. 

Lawder ; so that I presume, you took some interest iu 
the matter ? — Well, that’s the only interest I took in it. 

11206. I ask you again, what took place after that 
with the Youngs ? — I wept down, as I told you before, 
to Major Knox’s lodgings, and I told him about it. 

11207. You are positive that no further conversa- 
tion took place between Young and you? — I am. 

11208. Then you now have no doubt about it, that 
after Young told you he was badly treated by the 
Conservatives, and would vote against them, you said 
nnt liin g? — Well, I don’t remember saying anything, 
except it might be a casual expression, that I was sorry 
for it, or something of that sort. I had nothing to do 
with it. 

11209. The son was not there on that occasion? — 

He was not. 
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11210. And you did not tell Young to come back 
again? — T did not. . . 

(The -witness was told that he might withdraw for 
the present.) 

11211. The Chief Commissioner . — If Mr. Stokes be 
recalled, you ought to be in court and to attend to his 
evidence. 



11212. Witness .— Very well. 

11213. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — You will cer- 
tainly have to be examined again, and I think you had 
better be in court when Mr. Lawder is being exammed. 
(The witness withdrew.) 



WiUiam Petrie sworn and examined. 



T tm 5 didy °“ to “” 6y 



standing. . 

11239. That the voters were expecting it ? — Yes. 

11240. And that they would be badly treated if 
they did not get it ; do you know that phrase here 
“badly treated?” — Well I am perfectly satisfied that 
was not in the letter. I don’t think it was. 

11241. Before you wrote the letter saying that 
expected, had some of the men been asking 



Sergeant Armstrong. , , 1 1 90 a That is what the Sergeant understood?— 

n?I 6 . Were you one M those who distributed the ^38.^ “^*4 * 4ivey or that I put 
money for the Sergeant?— 1 was. ^ name to That they we expecting it, that was 

tlemmldWl?|lh^ e no U list, I liad only a few par- ^ ^something to that effect, at least to my under- 
ties, I can tell you their names. I received £130, and 
I gave £30 to Atkinson, £30 to Jackson — Alexander 
Jackson, I think, £40 to James Bums, and £30 to one 
Wilson. 

11218. Is that all l— 1 That s all. 

11219. Why did you give these . different sums of 
money to these men, and why did you think they were 
entitled to tkemi— ' Well, they compkmed tip they 

lost their business and We from ft, and we mjnred dow „ names 0 » 

' >r , t 5'So*o e0 S 0 “,' 1 . t the list that the Sergeant was to get without there 

llim Describe what ead rf these men is by We having ashed yon for a penny from ihe day of polling 1— 
11221. kescribewnat eacr , . , m dl inrsery They complained that they lost their business by it, 

and occupation i— Well, Jackin keeps a small mirs ry Jac]t50n Ms landlord had ill-used him, 

° U n 222^Hadyeu any connexion with him in business! or taken land from him or something. Theotlierscom- 
J^eSt^Vh Z o»lybuym g »mes»all you 

11224. Was that because yon agreed with his 

**■ “I-™ «d iWciples J-Oh indeed no, for I don't 

And what you sap was agreed to i— Exactly. I may say I 



11226! Had you ever distributed money before in 
this way ?— Never in my life. 

11227. Why did you begin to do it m that way ! — 
Well I was very anxious for the return of the Ser- 
geant, I suppose that’s how I got involved in it. 

° 11228. At that time you were anxious for the re- 
turn of the Sergeant, was there any word given to those 



.. cv„ decided not to interfere at all until the very last. 
11247. Do you know Mr. Stokes ?— Perfectly well. 
11248. Did you know anything about this bribery 
business until Mr. Stokes was examined in court ? — • 
No ; I never heard a word about it. 

11249. Can you give the Court no information 



men that a trifle might be going after the election?- about anything at the last election ?-Notliing wliat- 
Oh no ; I suppose they understood that they might 
be considered afterwards if anything was going, but 
real bargain. 



th Tl229/ Oh, there never is a real bargain ; but didn’t 
you know when you canvassed them that they per- 
fectly well understood that if any money was going 
after the election, you would' get their share of it for 

them ? Well, I believe some of them did think that. 

ll230. Which in particular. Well I believe Jack- 
son and Atkinson, and Wilson too, might have under- 
stood it that way. . , „ 

11231. When you say “might, you mean that 
they did understand that you would do your best for 
them?— Oh exactly,— that. I would get a share for 

a,* did' you imagine at the time of the aakedTd never knew the .Youngs at all. iVooldnot 

know fbem 



11250. You have nothing whatever to say to it? — 
Nothing whatever to do with it. 

11251. Directly or indirectly? — Directly or indi- 
rectly. 

11252. Did you hear that anything of the kind was 
going on ; did you attend at any meeting ? — I was at, 
I think, two or three meetings in what was called 
Hagarty’s house. 

11253. Because he was not there at all? — Well, his 
name was above it as the last party that occupied it I 
suppose. 

11254. Were you present when any lists were gone 
over? — No, never. 

11255. Did you know when the Youngs 



mention at all about it. ■ *, 

11233. Of course not; but yOu never had been 
engaged in anything of the kind before?— No, never. 

11234. And these men, as far as you were concerned 
at the beginning of the matter, you were perfectly 
innocent before that ?— It was my first start 

11235. How did you imagine that at the Sergeant s 
election money would be going or might be going ? 
Indeed I don’t say I did. I did not imagine anything 
at all about it. , . , , . 

11236. Did you write up to the Sergeant at all f — 
Well Mr. Phillips wrote, and I signed the letter. I 
put my name to it. ' 

11237. The Sergeant here said he understood from 



at all. I know one Ryan a blacksmith here. 

11257. Do you know Captain Ethelred Knox ? — I 
know Mr. Utred Knox ; I don’t know whether he is 
a captain or not. 

11258. Do you know his brother, Mr. Utred Knox, 
who was clerk of the peace here?— I know him very 

11259. Do you know his brother, Captain Ethelred? 

I know another Mr. Knox that lives at Mount 

Falcon. I had some fishing, and I saw him when I 
was there out fishing, but I don’t know his name. 

11260. This gentleman is a captain in the Sligo 
reo-iment?— Well, ! would not know them by name at 
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all unless I saw them. I know the one that lives at 
Mount Falcon, by being up that way. 

11261. I must ask you about Mr. O’Hara’s case — 
did you ever promise him £25 not to register his vote ? 
— No, not I. 

11262. Had you anything to say to such transac- 
tions at all? — No, never — nothing but what I men- 
tioned to you during the Sergeant’s election. 

11263. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Do you know a 
man named Michael M'Goldrick ? — I know the two 
M'Goldricks — father and son. 

11264. Did you ever give any money to either of 
the M'Goldricks? — Oh, never ; nor never mentioned 
the subject to them. They were pledged to Major Knox 
months before I knew anything at all about it. 

11265. You had nothing to say to it? — Nothing 
whatever. 

11266. How much did you get to distribute after 
Sergeant Armstrong’s election ? — A hundred and 
thirty pounds. I took the receipts and sent them up 
the next day to Dublin. 

11267. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — That was paid a 
long time after the election ? — Twelve months I think. 

11268. Could you give us the Christian names of 
the men? — Well, I think they are Alexander Jack- 
son and James Burns. 

11269. What is Wilson’s Christian name ? — I think 
Thomas. 

11270. What is Atkinson’s Christian name ? — Well 
I don’t know, but he is in Market-street here and 
cannot be far away at all ; it will be easy to find him. 

11271. Is it John ? — Well I think it is John. 

11272. Did you never hear of money going before 
that election ? — I never mixed in elections before. 

11273. Did you hear of it? — Oh, I never heard of 
anything at all about it ? 

11274. Because it was rather queer, that expectation 
that the Sergeant was to pay people if they never got 
any money before? — At former elections I voted several 
times. I think I voted before the Sergeant’s election, 
for Macdonogh. I have been here sixteen or seventeen 
years altogether ; and I think I voted also once or 
twice for Mr. Wynne — or once for him. 

11275. You told us that you were not induced to 
vote till the very day of Major Knox’s election? — Not 
to vote for him. I did not intend to vote at all. 

11276. Were you threatened or assaulted? — Oh, 
when I was walking up the streets I was sometimes 
interrupted. 

11277. Was any damage done to your house ? — Yes ; 
in my own house two miles out of town the windows 
were broken. My son’s house was assailed the week 
before the election, and the windows were broken there 
also. 

11278.. Was an attack ever made on you — I. do not 
mean jostling, but an attack 1— Oh, well I can’t say 
that any serious attack was made on me. I had to 
take shelter several times coming along the street. One 
time I went in to Stokes’s ; another time into Brien’s 

11279. Just describe what it was ; perhaps you think 



it a more trifling thing than I should ; were there 
sticks used ? — No. 

1 1 280. Or stones thrown? — No, there were no stones 
thrown there ; they just got round about me— that 
was all. 

11281. Was it these transactions that decided you 
to vote for Major Knox— were, you resolved that you 
would not be bullied ? — Well, it helped it a good deal. 

11282, Mi - . Commissioner Byrne. — What decided 
you to vote for Major Knox ? — Well, really I could not 
exactly say, for I did not intend, till almost -within a 
few days of the election, to vote, at all. That was the 
truth of the matter. 

11283. Who persuaded you to vote? — Nobody per- 
suaded me. I never would.be persuaded by anybody. 
I would exercise my own mind upon it. 

11284. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — On which side do 
you believe was the mob that smashed your windows? 
— Well there was no mob on the Major’s side that 
I observed. I think they were all on Captain 
Flanagan’s side. I think there was a feeling against 
me from my not going with them as I did formerly. 

11285. The attempts, in fact, to intimidate you did 
not succeed— but did you believe that that was the 
object with which those things were done? — Well, ..it 
might have been. I understood that coming on a few 
days before it. 

11286. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you goto the 
meeting at the Victoria hotel to meet Mr, Abbott? — 
No, nor do I know anything at all about that. 

11287. Did Major Knox ever oblige you in anyway 
before you voted for him? — Well, about a year or two 
years before it he, I think, gave, some assistance in 
getting the Sligo fishery opened earlier. I also applied 
to the Sergeant about that. Our fishing was not getting 
fair play with other fishings. When I promised to vote 
for Mr. Macdonogh first, I asked him, if a fishing bill 
should be brought into the House of Commons, to give 
all the assistance he could to pass it. 

11288. That is, to have the season opened earlier? 
— I am also largely connected -with the salmon fishing 
in many parts of Ireland. So many changes were 
going on in the country, that I said I did not care how 
lie voted, or what his politics were, provided that if a 
fishing bill were brought into the House, he would 
give me assistance to pass it. 

11289. Provided your rivers were well looked after ? 
— The fishing interests, exactly ; that was it. I sup- 
pose that was, why I did not vote for him the second 
time, because he did not do it, though he promised it. 
I went to his house in Dublin, with Mr. Sedley, when 
the bill was passing, and I showed him the clauses 
that interfered with the fishing, and he promised to go 
to London, but he did not do it. As far- as I was con- 
cerned, I might as well have been without a repre- 
sentative'for Sligo ; and so, may.be, that was what made 
me take such an interest in the Sergeant. I thought 
he. would be better — at least, he did what, he said. 

(The witness withdrew). 



Ninth Dav. 
October 15. 

William 

Petrie. 



William 2 oung sworn and examined. 



11290. The Chief Commissioner . — You are an elec- 
tor? — Yes. 

1129.1. How long have you been an elector ?— I 
voted for Somers against Townley. 

11292. We have it in evidence that you and your 
son got half notes for £40 from Mr. Stokes before the 
last election? — I believe my son got the money, but I 
got none. 

11293. Do you know Mr. Galbraith? — I do. 

11294. Had you any conversation with him about 
voting a week before the election? — Well, I think not. 
That is, for myself I never interfered. 

11295. I do not mean for yourself — did you tell him 
about your son ? — Oh, no ; I told him nothing. What 
I said to him was tliis, that I would vote for the Major 
myself, but that I had no influence over any other man 
living but myself. 



11296. That you had no influence over your son ? — 
Yes ; I had no influence over my son. 

11297. Did you ^ intimate that your son wanted to get 
something — come, out with it?— Well, I think not; I 
think I did not. 

11298. Did you think your son would not take it? — I 
don’t say he would not take it ; I say he would take it. 

11299. Don’t you know he did take it ? — Yes, I do 
now ; but I did not know it at that time. 

11300. You did not know he would take it at that 
time? — You know I did not know it at that time, nor 
till it was done. I had no conversation with the other 
man, Stokes. 

11301. No, you had no conversation with him at all ; 
but you told Mr. Galbraith that you had no influence 
over your son? — Yes ; none whatsoever over my son; or 
over any other man living. 



William 
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Ninth Day. 11302. At that time you were afraid that your 

son would 20 and vote against his party ? Well, I 

• October 15. - 

was. . 

William 1 1 303. You and your son belong to the Conservative 

¥*ung. party here? — Yes. 

11304. And you told this to Mr. Galbraith m order 

that your son might in some way %— I just did 

not tell him that ; X told him what I told you at first. 

11305. Tell it again now 1 — We were chatting, you 
know, according as the election was coming on — every- 
one was talking about it, I said to him that we had 
two votes, but only one that I was sure of, for that I 
could influence no other man than myself. That’s all I 
said to him.' 

11306. Now, were you present at any conversation 
between your son and Stokes ? — No, never ; nor did 
Stokes give me any money. 

11307. The money was all for your son ? — Y es. 

11308. Did the son ever give you a bit of the money ? 
— No, never. 

1 1 309. Then he got the whole .£40 ? — Yes. 

11310. You voted for the Major?— I voted for the 
Major. 

11311. When did you know that your son had got 
£40 in half notes? — Sometime; I could not exactly 

"11312. Did you know before the polling day? — I 
think he did not get the whole of it until after. 

11313. lie did not get half notes before it? — I be- 
lieve now he did ; but at the time I did not know. 

11314. Do you mean to say your son never told you 
that he got £40 in half notes %— He did not for some 
time— he did not do it at that time ; but I would have 
known by his appearance, and by his gesture and his 
looks, that he had got it 

11315. Although he did not say lie had got the 
money, you knew, by his appearance, his gesture, and 
his looks, that he had it ? — Yes. 

11316. How much did you know by his appearance 
that he had ? — I suspected that he had got the full £40 ; 
that was the money they were saying they were giving 
everyone. 

11317. Who were saying?— Oh, I could not say 
who it was ; my memory does not serve me. There 
were a thousand things talked about the election. 



11318. We will try and refresh your memory. I 
use your own expression— “ You knew by his ap- 
pearance, looks and gestures, that he had got £40 f — 
Yes. 

11319. Whom did you hear talking about the £40 ? 

We did not hear them talking about it. I heard 

no person talking about his having got the money, but 
after the thing occurred I knew he had got the £40 
then I did not know it at the time. I now posi- 
tively swear that I never got a penny, or a shilling, 
or a sixpence. ,, 

11320. You would not take it?— Well, I dont say 

th n321. Will you describe how you knew by his 
looks and gestures ? —I could not say another word to 
you about it. , . 

11322. Did you ever get any money before ! — At 
the time Counsellor Jones came in to me— I did not 
o-o to him — on the occasion of Sadlier’s election he 
Save me £20, and in an hour or an hour and a half 
afterwards I sent for him and gave it back to him ; 
and since the hour I was born I never handled a penny. 

1 1 323. "Why did you give it back to him ? — Because 
I did not think it right to keep it. 

11324 Was it because it was not enough JNo ; 
because I would'not take it at all. I did not keep it ; I 
did not think it was right to keep it at all ; and I now 
swear positively here — and there are a great many 
men round me— that a single penny of election money 
I never got since. . . 

11325. There were a great number of men giving 
out money at this last election ? — So X hear. 

11326. Who did you hear were giving out money 
at this last election ?— I did not hear it until now. I 
could not believe it. I can’t believe it after having 
heal'd it. . . 

11327. Tell me, now, who you heard was giving out 
money ?— Well, Stokes, I hear by his own evidence, 
was giving it to others. 

11328. Go on now?— I cannot tell you. 

11329. Stokes, I knew myself was ?— I can tell yoii 
nothing except what I saw in the papers since the 
trial began. I can tell you nothing before that. 

11330. Is your son in court?— He is. 

(The witness was directed to leave the table.) 



John Young 



John You'iui sworn and examined. 



11331. The Chief Commissioner. — Had you any 
conversation with your father about voting ?— I used 
to hear him saying that he never got any money, and 
that he would vote for Major Knox without money ; 
and I used to be greatly ashamed when I heard him 
making those avowals. 

11332. Why were you ashamed ?— That he would be 
so coarse in the breed as not to get money. I thought 
he ought to be brighter than that. 

11333. Did you reproach him then, for not being 
willing to take money ? — No ; I told him he was quite 
right to do as he had always done, and to let me vote 
the way I liked. 

11334. Did you mean by that, that you would take 
money ? — I did not mean that exactly, because I told 
him one day that they treated him very shabbily 
before, at other elections ; that out of election business 
he always lost by them, while others gained. 

11335. In plain language, you wanted to get £40 
for yourself? — My whole mind was centred on getting 
the most money I could. 

11336. Did you convey that to your father? — I 
did not. No ; it was no use. 

11337. Did you tell anyone that you wanted to get 
£40 ?— I looked about me, to see could I see anyone 
that would be giving out money. I saw Mr. Stokes 
going about the houses — getting into voters’ houses, 
and that he had a very benevolent smile on his features ; 
and I thought that if any plot was going on lie was 
captain-general, or something. One day coming up 



Market-street, I caught his eye as he was passing. I 
don’t know did I say that I wanted to speak to him ; 
but he beckoned me to follow him, and we went into 
Mr. Galbraith’s. I told him then, that if he treated me 
honorably, I would vote for the Conservatives, and 
that if he did not, I would vote 

11338. Was Mr Galbraith byat that time? — He was. 

11339. Go on now ; what occurred ? — Stokes walked 
up and down the room, and said a whole lot of things 
that I don’t mind — all nonsense, that I could not re- 
member about ; but at the same time he began saying 
to me, “ mind, there is no talk about money now.” He 
said to me first, “ how much did I expect ?” said I, “ I 
think £20 would be a fair sum.” “Well,” said he, 
“that’s £20 for you, and £20 for your father, making 
£40.” “ Yes said I to him — “that’s just it.” He 
walked up and down the room for a loqg time, and 
said, “ mind, there is no talk about money now ; it is 
about forty engravings that we are talking.” I was 
going to say to him, “ for God’s sake, Mr. Stokes, don’t 
be mocking the law.” So I remained silent, and he did 
all the talking ; and the end of it was, that he left half 
notes on the table behind him. He and Mr. Galbraith 
had their backs turned, and I did not know which of 
them left the money there. I told him that I would 
leave the other half notes with Mr. Galbraith— that 
I had confidence in Mr. Galbraith, but that I would 
have none in them. The other half notes was then left 
with Mr. Galbraith till after the election. Mr. Galbraith 
said he would pay it in the March after the election. 
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11340. You got half notes for .£40 ! — I did. 

11341. And you were paid by Mr. Galbraith! — No, 
not by Mr. Galbraith, but by a shop-assistant of his 
named Noble. 

11342. After the petition ! — Yes. 

11343. Were you in Carrick at the time of the 
petition 1 — I was. 

11344. Who brought you there! — I got the money 
from Willy Ward. 

11345. How much! — I think 6s. 6 d. 

11346. Was Willy Ward serving the summonses 1 — 
Yes. 

11347. Then you went to Carrick ! — I did. 

11348. Did anyone take down your evidence in 
Garrick 1 — I was not examined at all, nor did anyone 
take down my evidence. 

11349. Did anyone come to you on the Liberal side 
to give information 1 — No one. 

11350. Did you get any money while you were in 
Carrick 1 — I did not. 

11351. You got no money for your support!— I 
stopped in a house there, and I believe the Conserva- 
tives paid the bill. 

11352. That is what I want to know. You were 
in the Conservative house 1 — I was. 

11353. Were there any other electors there with 
you ! — A man named Petit, and a man named Hicks 
or Hickson, I don’t know which. They were all in it. 

11354. What was the name of the house 1 — Dunne’s, 
I think. 

11355. A publican! — I don’t know what it was; 
the door was shut. . 

11356. How many of you were staying there during 
the petition 1 — I don’t recollect. There might be eight, 
or nine, or ten. 

11357. Did you get any money while you were 
there — any pocket-money from the Conservative side 1 
—I did not get any at all. I thought I had got 
enough of money, and I did mot look for any more. 

11358. Did you ever ask for the other half notes 
before the petition came on!— I asked for the half 
notes the morning after the election. Mr. Galbraith 
said he would give them the morning after the election. 
He said, “ I did not say it at all ; Mr. Stokes said it.” 
I said to him, “ When you were present and allowed 
Mr. Stokes to say it you said it by your acquiescence.” 
He said, “ Not at all ; I did not say it myself, but you 
will get it ; you need not be in a hurry ; you need not 
run at me for the balance.” 

11359. You gave none of the money to your father! 
— I never gave him a penny of it. 

11360. Did you ever see a gentleman they call Cap- 
tain Knox!— I saw him at the Carrick petition when 
I was in the Court-house, but I never saw him before 
that. , . 

11361. Who pointed him out to you) — 1 saw lnm 
along with the Major. I don’t recollect. 

11362. Was any other elector paid the way you 
were paid, in half notes ! — I don’t know of any other 
elector. , 

11363. I don’t mean that you were by at it; but 
was there any other man that you heard of as having 
got half notes !— I did not hear of anybody but mysell 
being paid. 

11364. In half notes!— No, nor in any other way. 

11365. Did you insist on getting the money!— 

I insisted on getting the money. 

11366. If you had not got the half notes how would 
you have voted 1 — I would not have voted at all. 

‘ 11367. Did you demand from Mr. Stokes to get the 

money lodged for you ! — I demtuided of him to give 
me meney. He said it would not be a fit way to give 
half notes; that they were half “engravings and 
that he would leave the other half with Mr. Galbraith 

11368. You had confidence in Mr. Galbraiths word 
of honour l— 1 That he would return the half notes. 

11369. Mr. Commissioner Byme.—Did your father 
know that the .£40 was to be given for Ins vote and 
yours 1— He did not know anything about it at all. I 
never told him a word about it, but remained silent. 
I know he suspected I got the money. 



11370. You did not tell him anything at all about Ninth Day. 
the money before you got it 1 — I never told him until q cipher is - 

after the election that I got the money. I was afraid 

to tell him for fear of the election petition, lest he John Young, 
would give evidence, or something of the sort, if he 
were summoned, and betray the person that gave the 
money sooner than perjure himself ; so I told him 
nothing. 

11371. The Chief Commissioner. — When you went 
to the Carrick. petition, if you had been called as a 
witness, would you have told the truth! — I would 
not. ' • 

11372. Why would you not have told the truth 1 — 

Because, as I told yoimg Mr. Woods, the sin of per- 
jury was a very awful sin, and the sin of betraying 
one’s friend was also an awful sin ; but there was an 
infinite difference in magnitude between the two. ' 

11373. You told that to young Mr. Woods! — I 
. did. 

11374. When did you tell him that! — When the 
petition was coming on. 

11375. What is young Mr. Woods’ Christian name! 

— Joseph. 

11376. Did he know that you got money 1 — I don’t 
know. What he said to me was — “ I want to know 
what evidence you have against Major Knox !” 

11377. Just so — go on! — I told him I had no evi- 
dence to give against Major Knox ; that I got no 
money, and that I did not think that anybody had a 
right to betray either a friend or an enemy. 

11378. How long was that before the petition! — I 
don't know. 

11379. Was it after you were served with a sub- 
poena 1 — It was. 

11380. I suppose there were a number of other 
names in the subpoena that you were served with 
along with your own 1 — I did not read any but my 

11381. Were there a number of other names in it! 

— I don’t recollect. I only minded my own name in 
the subpoena. 

11382. Did you tell Mr. Woods that you con- 
sidered it a greater crime to betray your friend than to 
commit perjury !— I did. 

11383. Did you leave him under the impression 
that you would commit perjury rather than betray a 
friend ! — I just told him. I don’t know under what 
impression I left him. 

11384. Diol you give him any information! — I did not 
tell him I got any money at all, so he did not know. 

What I told him was that if I had it to do, I thought 
it was a great deal an awfuller sin to betray one’s 
friends — to swear on them ; that though my heart might 
be bursting with the idea of committing perjury, the 
other was an awfuller sin, and that I would not swear 
on the person at all that trusted me. 

11385. You told him that! — I did. 

11386. That you would not swear on any person 
that trusted you 1 — Yes. 

11387. What did Mr. Woods say 1 — He said nothing 
at all, but went away. 

11388. Did he take any note of what you said! — 

He took no note ; he had neither pen nor pencil in his 
hand. 

11389. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you never 
ask Galbraith for the money but once 1 — I asked him 
that once, and then I asked him again ; and shortly 
afterwards Mr. Noble told me, one night, that he 
would change the half notes, and brought me in, and 
took the half notes, and gave me the whole ones, 
instead of them. 

11390. That was after the petition! — After the 
petition. 

11391. You never asked him between the election 
and the petition about the notes 1 — I may have asked 
him more than once, but I don’t recollect. I was often 
talking to him. 

11392. Do not you believe you asked him more than 
once 1 — I believe now, when you put me in mind of it, 
that I may have asked him twice about it. I do not 
remember. 

2 H 
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11393. What did he tell you the second time ? — 
Something like this, that he would surely give them — 
did I think he was going to keep them. 

11394. Did he give any reason for not giving them ? 
— No, no reason whatever ; only, “ did I think he was 
going to keep them.” 

1 1 395. Were you subpoenaed on the Liberal side at 
the Cainick petition 1 ? — Ward gave me the subpoena; 
I suppose he is for the Liberals. 

11396; You were not examined £ — No. 

11397. Did you give your evidence to anybody ? — 
I did not ; I gave no evidence to anybody. 

11398. Did nobody ask you what evidence you 
could give? — Nobody but young Mr. Woods, who 
asked what I was going to swear against Captain 
Knox. 

11399. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you leave 
Sligo at all ? — I never left Sligo at all. 

11400. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Was your father 
not in the house when Mr. Stokes brought you in with 
Mr. Galbraith? — I think he was behind the counter 
and I was standing at the door when I met Stokes, 
and I went in to Galbraith’s. 

11401. He was behind the counter? — In his own 
shop. 

11402. Is your shop next to Galbraith’s? — Yes. 

11403. Where were you standing ? — At the door of 
my father’s shop. 

11404. Then Stokes beckoned you on to Galbraith’s ? 
—Yes. 

11405. And did your father follow you in? — No, 
he did not. 

11406. Did your father ever tell you he had any 
conversation with Galbraith ? — He did not. 

11407. Did Galbraith say anything about your 
father having been speaking to him, or Stokes ? — I 



don’t think he did. I don’t recollect anything. I was 
so occupied about getting the money from Stokes that 
I did not mind anything else. 

11408. Who took you to the Conservative house at 

Garrick ? A man named Petit showed me the house, 

and said I might go into it. I met him at the door of 
the hotel where a whole lot of people were in Carrick 
for Captain Knox. 

11409. Did he tell you to pay nothing? — He did 
not tell me anything, only I went in and stopped at 
the house ; I got no bill ; and when I went away I 
paid nothing. 

11410. You paid nothing?— No, beyond a shilhng 
to the servant. 

11411. You were asked for nothing? — I was not 
asked for anything. 

11412. Did you expect to pay nothing ? — I did not 
expect to pay anything. 

11413. Who gave you the by-word that you had to 
pay nothing when you went to that hotel in the strange 
place ? — I think there was a report that none of the 
Conservative witnesses would have to pay anything at 
the petition. 

11414. You were not a Conservative witness, you 
know? — Well, none of the Conservatives that were 
summoned by the Liberal party. 

11415. The Chief Commissioner. — Was it Joseph 
Woods that made the remark about your evidence ? — 
Yes. 

11416. Is he the gentleman that is now away? — 
Yes. 

11417. Where did you hear he was? — I heard he 
was in San Francisco. 

11418. When did you see him last ? — I don’t recol- 
lect. It is a long time ago. 

(The witness was ordered to stand down.) 



William 



William Young re-examined. 



11419. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Do you swear 
positively that you did not tell Mr. Galbraith that you 
had been badly treated by the Conservatives, and would 
vote against them ? — Well, I might have said that to 
more than him. 

11420. But did you say it to hi m ? — I might have 
said it to him. I said it to many a man. 

11421. Did you intend to vote against them ? — No, 
I did not. I never voted against them. 

11422. I know you never did? — I might have said 
to him, on my oath now, that they treated me badly, 
and that I would not vote for them again ; but I did 
not speak the language at the time that I meant. 

11423. Why did you not speak the language you 
meant ? — I’ll just tell you the case, now, simply. I 
was a poor man in the borough, and I heard that they 
were giving money to the party, and they never gave 
me a penny, and I was angry with them. 

11424. You wanted your son to get some? — If I 
got some money I would have taken it — I don’t deny 
that ; but I did not get it, nor I never asked a penny, 
nor they never gave me any. I never asked them 
at all. 

11425. If you had got money you would have taken 
it ? — I might have taken it after all was over. 

11426. You did not tiy to get it? — No, I never 
asked it. 

11427.. You were content to know that your son got 
it ? — In this last case I knew nothing about it, no more 
than you did, till it was over. 

11428. You told us, you know, about your son’s 
appearance ? — Yes, after he got it. 

11429. Was that after he had got the half notes ? — 
I knew nothing at all about it until he had got the 
money in full. 



11430. Did not you believe before the election that 
your son had got money ? — I did believe that he got it, 
but I could not say it. I believe many a tiling that I 
can’t say. 

11431. I only want to know what your belief was ? 
— I believe he got the money, but I could not say how 
he got it. I could not say positively. 

11432. Did you intend him to get the money ? — No, 
I did not. I did not care whether he got it or not. 

11433. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You know the 
£40 was given for the two votes? — Oh, I did not 
know what it was given for. He got the money and 
I got none of it, nor I did not want any of it, nor I 
did not ask it. You know the man has a place of his 
own. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

11434. John Young. — I wish to explain the state- 
ment as to my being badly treated. There was a 
report at Macdonogh’s election that Mr. John Lyons 
had got £250 or something, and that out of this iden- 
tical money he offered our landlord £100 for a lease of 
one house, out of which we were to be put ; and the 
landlord wrote to us saying, although we promised 
never to put you out while you paid the rent, you 
must give us £50 fine. That is what I meant by being 
badly treated. 

11435. William Young. — And I paid the £50, and 
John Lyons, who is now in his grave, offered the £100 
for the house over my head after I had voted for the 
Conservatives ; and when I was angry I said they 
treated me badly. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 
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Patrick O'Brien sworn and examined. 



11436. The Chief Commissioner. — Whom did you 
vote for at the last election? — Major Knox. 

11437. Whom did you vote for at the previous elec- 
tion ? — I had no vote at that time. 

11438. Where were you on the day of polling ? — In 
Mr. Hall’s. 

11439. On your oath were you promised anything ? 
— On my oath I was not. I would go to Dundalk to 
vote against the Liberal party for they killed my 
family at the “ Eight Honorable’s” election. 

11440. Do you mean the election at which the Eight 
Hon. Mr. Wynne was returned, or that which he was 
beaten at ? — The last election. 

11441. How did you vote then? — I voted for the 
“ Eight Honorable.” 

11442. Did you get anything then % — No, not a six- 
pence. A mob came in and dragged me out, and after 
I got on the hustings, I was knocked down and 
stabbed in the thigh, and had to go to the hospital. 

11443. Was this at the “Eight Honorable’s” elec- 
tion? — Yes. My house was torn to the ground. I 
had to put my wife into an asylum for ten or twelve 
months, and to pay fifteen shillings or ten shillings a 
week for her. My child died alongside her mother. I 
was not there you know, but she was brought in my 
absence ; and it is well known to the whole town that 
I have a child a cripple, whose back was broken by it. 

11444. Whom? — A daughter whom I can produce 
here if your honour wishes. They pulled me to the 
hustings, and asked me whom I would vote for. I 
said for the “ Eight Honorable.” Then I was knocked 
down and beaten ; and then I had it on my mind, 
when I would have to vote again, never to vote for the 
Liberal party, for what they did to me. I had a claim 
for £200 then, but the creditors got the money. Mr. 
Sedley was the solicitor. 

11445. You got £200 off the county? — Off the 
borough. I had to sell two houses for £120 to pay the 
creditors a fourth ; and I am living now in a house of 
the Eight Hon. John Wynne’s, at £17 a year. 

11446. What business are you in? — A furniture 
broker. 

11447. You are living in the town ? — Yes. 

11448. Canying on business ? — Yes. 

11449. What made you go to Mrs. Hall’s ? — Because 
I got enough of elections before ; for protection. I 
settled with her and paid her. 

11450. Do you swear that that was your sole reason ? 
— I swear on my solemn oath that that was my sole 
reason. I would not venture to go to the poll after 
the treatment I got at the election before. 

11451. How did you ascertain that Mrs. Hall’s 
house was open to Major Knox’s voters? — I stopped 
at it at the time of the “ Eight Honorable’s” election, 
and for a fortnight after I could not make my 
appearance. 

11452. In consequence of the violence of the mob ? 
Yes. 

11453. You are a Catholic? — I am. 

11454. And you know somethiug about these elec- 
tions ? — I have a good right to know. 

11455. Can you give the Court any information as 
to how these mobs were got up ? — I could not tell you 
how they were got up. 

11456. Are they townspeople, or people from the 
country ? — Country people ; country and town. 

11457. Did you see them dining the election; did 
they get drink ? — I could not say. I never saw any- 
thing of their getting drink, for I would not go next 
to any of them. 



11458. Do you know any of the public-houses? — I 
did not know any of the public-houses to give drink. 

11459. Nor never heard tell of it? — Never heard 
tell of their getting drink. I don’t trouble my head 
about them. 

11460. You know some of these people, you know 
these people who beat you at the Eight Honorable’s 
election ? — Beat me ? 

11461. Do you remember the people that did so? — 
Why they were like a shower of bees about me. I 
could not remember for I was excited. 

11462. Did you see in that mob, for example, 
strangers and townspeople ? — There were strangers and 
townspeople. I called on Mr. M'Gowan, the mayor, 
for protection, and he told me to protect myself. 

11463. That was at the “Eight Honorable’s” elec- 
tion ? — Yes. 

11464. You came into Mrs. Hall’s? — I did. 

11465. Do you say how you paid for what you got 
there out of your own earnings 1 — -I did out of my own 
hard earnings. 

11466. And you do not expect to be repaid by any- 
one ? — I never expect a shilling from any man. 

11467. Did you ever get any money for voting at 
any election ? — I never got a shilling from-any man. 

11468. Have you heard of the quantity of money 
that has been going at these elections, I mean in the 
evidence ? — I did. 

11469. Had you a vote at Maedonogh’s first election ? 
—I had. 

11470. Whom did you promise to support then? — 
Mr. Macdonogh. 

11471. Did you vote for him? — I did. 

11472. Did you know anything about the £150 
that was going ? — I did not know anything about it. 
I never saw sixpence of it. 

11473. Is there another man named Patrick 
O’Brien ? — He is dead. 

11474. There was a man of your name mentioned 
as having got £10 ? — I don’t know what he got. The 
poor man is dead. 

11475. You are not the man that got the money ? — 
I am not the man. I never got a shilling from them. 
I would go to Belfast 

11476. Do you expect to be paid? — I don’t expect 
a shilling. 

11477. Did you go to Mr. Abbott’s meeting ? — I did. 

1147S. Who asked you to go there ? — I saw voters 
going there. 

11479. Conservatives? — Conservatives and Liberals, 
and I dropped in. 

11480. Were both sides going? — Both sides were 
going to hear the speeches. 

11481. And to see the new candidate? — Yes. 

11482. Did you know on which side he was to be 
candidate ? — I knew well he was brought by Captain 
Knox ; I heard several say he was going to stand for 
the borough. 

11483. If any money is going now on the Con- 
servative side will you take it? — I don’t want it. 

11484. Will you take it ? — I would not take it on 
my solemn oath. I would not handle a shilling of it. 
I got enough of them ; and I will produce the child 
here that got her back broken if required, and the 
mother dying in an asylum. I would go to New York 
at my own expense, your honour, to vote against them 
after what they did to me. 

11485. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — 'Did you vote at 
Sergeant Armstrong’s election ? — I had no vote then. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Ninth Day. 
October 15. 

Patrick 

O’Brien. 



John Galbraith rerexammecL 



11486. Mr. John Galbraith . — There is another per- 
son whom I forgot to tell you of, Walter Henderson, 
who was not mentioned, and whose name had escaped 
my mind altogether. 

11487. The Chief Commissioner . — Another case of 
what we call here “ bribery ” ? — Yes. 

S 



11488. What is he? — He is a shoemaker. 

11489. How much money did he get? — Twenty pounds. 
11490. Did he come to you ? — No, Stokes engaged 
with him to give it and left the money with me. 

11491. Was it in half notes ? — It was. No, — one 

£20 note ; it was cut in two. 

2 H 2 



John 

Galbraith. 
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John 

Galbraith. 



11492. You got the whole of it? — I did. 

11493. When was that? — I think the same day as 
the Youngs. 

11494. Did you see Walter Henderson himself on 
the subject ? — I did 

11495. I want to know how did you pick out Hen- 
derson, or he picked out you ? — I was in Stokes’s and 
Henderson came in there, and Stokes arranged with 
me before this, to give him .£20, and Stokes then put 
the ,£20 in my pocket to give to him. I kept the 
.£20 and have not given it to him up to the present. 

11496. Have you got the £20 note ? — I have not. 

11497. I suppose you changed it? — I did. 

11498. What bank was it on? — The Bank of 
Ireland. 

11499. Was it a new note ? — Tolerably new. 

11500. Did you, as a man of business, note the num- 
ber of it in your memorandum book ? — I did not indeed. 

11501. Then you can’t tell what it was? — No, I 
could not. 

1 1502. Or give any clue to find when that note was 
issued ? — No, not the slightest. 

11503. Were the other half notes that you heard of 
Bank of Ireland notes — the £40 notes ? — They were, I 
believe. 

11504. Describe how they were, — were they small 
notes or twenties ? — Two £20 notes. 

11505. Of the Bank of Ireland l— 1 The Bank of Ire- 
land as well as I remember. 

11506. Did you make no note about them? — Not the 
slightest. 

11507. Was Henderson long in the shop before 
Stokes, until you and he had made the bargain with 
him ? — I don’t know, I happened to be passing and I 
went in and lie was there. 

11508. Did you ever mention that to Mr. Lawder ? 
— No, I did not. 

11509. Or to anyone concerned for the Mayor? — 
No, except Stokes. 

11510. Was this done in the open shop or upstairs ? 
— In Stokes’s open shop. 

11511. Had you any connexion in business with 
Henderson or did he know you merely as a townsman ? 
— Not the slightest connexion in the world, no more 



than that he knew me, and he said, as well as I remem- 
ber, that he had confidence in me that anything that, 
was given to me for him I would give to him. 

11512. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — I want to ask 
you was it by himself that the younger Young came in, 
after the interview you had with his father %- — No, he 
was sent for. 

11513. By whom 1 — By me. 

11514. You were not in court when he gave lus evi- 
dence a few minutes ago ? — No, I was not. 

11515. Because he told us that he saw Stokes at the 
door and followed him into the shop ?— Well, as well' 
as I remember, I sent for him to come in. 

11516. Do you recollect whom you sent ? — I do not. 
It might have been one of the young men in the shop. 

11517. Have you got that youfig man in your shop l 
— No, I have not, I have some of them, — really I don’t 
know which of them I sent. 

11518. How many young men have you in your 
shop ? — Seven. 

11519. How many of those seven were in your 
family at that time ? — Two of them are away. I think 
there are five that were in it. 

11520. Was the old man present at the interview at 
which the son got the notes ? — I don’t think he was 
— no. 

11521. Do you recollect was anything said to 
the young man about the former interview you had 
with his father ? — None whatever that I have any re- 
collection of. 

11522. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you give the 
£40 for the two votes? — Yes, it was given to the 
younger. 

11523. For the two votes? — Well I could not say. 
The father before that said he did not want to have 
anything to do with it, or that anything that was to be 
given might be given to his son. He said he would 
not have anything to do with it, that he did not want 
it, and never took it in his life. 

11524. Did you intend it as compensation for the- 
two votes ? — Well I could not say that. 

11525. Did you intend it as compensation for the 
two votes?— Well I did. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Dominick 

Hunt. 



Dominick Emit sworn and examined. 



11526. The Chief Commissioner . — You are a relative 
or connexion of Michael Hunt’s? — Yes. 

11527. What are you to him? — Brother-in-law. 

11528. Have you a vote ? — Yes. 

11529. Had you at Sergeant Armstrong’s election? 
—Yes. 

11530. Were you wanting to get any money for 
your vote ? — N o, but I was in Michael Hunt’s house, and 
I saw a man named John Magratli, another brother- 
in-law of mine, and I think James Moran and some 
few others, electors, including, I think, John Harte ; 
and from what transpired, I could understand that 
Hunt was making terms between the Conservative 
pai-ty and Sergeant Armstrong’s friends to sell all of 
us for £300. 

11531. Who was making that bargain? — Hunt. 

11532. Michael Himt %— Michael Hunt. 

11533. To sell all of you? — To any party — the 
highest bidder. 

11534. Did Michael Hunt tell you that? — I heard 
him say it. I heard him speak about it with parties 
coming in and out, saying that he would make terms 
— £1,000 or that he would take £500, and then the 
parties would go to the door; one of the party, 
Maurice M‘Nulty, would come in and say half a loaf 
was better than no bread. I wanted to go out when 
I saw the disgraceful conduct of them. He was sup- 
plying us with drink, brandy and all to that, and I 
wanted to go out as I got disgusted. 

11535. However you were there ; do you remember 
Mr. Keiglrron coming to you — this was the polling 
day ? — Yes, the polling day. 

11536. Do you remember Patrick Keighron coming 



in to you ? — I saw him there, but I have ho recollection 
of any conversation. 

11537. Do you-remember Phillips coming there? — 
I saw him at the door too. 

11538. Do you remember anything that was said 
between him and anyone ? — I heard some altercation 
and Hunt ordered him away and would not allow 
Phillips near the dooi\ He made out that he was 
dragged out from the little room, and Phillips hastily 
retreated. 

11539. You finally voted for Sergeant Armstrong ? 
— Yes. 

11540. And you voted with the party of five or 
six that went up ? — That’s true. 

11541. What made you all go, finally? — Well, 
really I think it was the consideration on their part 
of the money. I wanted to pull out of getting the 
money, as for my part, at tire time I did not much 
need it ; because the only thing I ever placed myself in 
communication to ask any favour about was this : — 
I had a brother-in-law in the Customs in England, 
and I wished to get his promotion, and the Sergeant 
was the member of Parliament to do it ; and I thought 
the sum of £20 was paltry when I never took a 
farthing for a vote. I received £20 from Mr. Phillips 
some time after the election, but I returned it back 
again. 

11542. When the five or six of you went to vote 
that way, who did you understand had promised you 
any money ?-^— There was no promise made distinctly 
to myself. 

11543. Whom did you understand the promise was 
made to ? — To Michael Hunt. 
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11544. By whom? — Well I think it came through 
M'Nulty or messengers came in and ont. 

11545. Who is he %— Maurice M'Nulty, a brother- 
in-law, or some friend of Keighron. 

11546. Did you understand that word came that 
money would be given — £50 a piece 1 — I did. 

11547. So you heard through M'Nulty? — Yes ; but 
I heard expressions between them. 

11548. What expressions ? — That half a loaf was 
better than no bread. 

11549. M'Nulty said? — M'Nulty said. James 
Moran jumped up, and said he would go over to Mr. 
Lyons and get £1,000 ; . they held him. Then when I 
saw the disgraceful treatment of them, half whiskified, 
and though I had taken a little myself — a little brandy 
and porter ; with that, they held Moran, and in came 
M'Nulty, and those expressions dropped from him that 
half a loaf was better than no bread, and to have 
patience or be quiet, or that they would do what they 
would be very sorry for doing. 

11550. And then they went ?— They went; im- 
mediately afterwards Sergeant Armstrong came in, and 
we were there chinking, and they asked him to take a 
glass of brandy, and I think he cordially took it with 
them. “ You are all right,” was the word the Sergeant 
said ; I can’t be very minute ; but they all walked off, 
and the Sergeant led and took Hunt on his arm. 



11551. Michael Hunt? — Yes; he wanted tp be Ninth Dav. 
commander or general of all. n rf T, r 

11552. Why did you refuse the £20 ? — Well, sir, I’ll 

tell you the reason ; I was in communication with the Dominick 
Sergeant about a brother-in-law of mine ; and when I Huilt 
brought the money to my wife after some deliberation 
she said it was better to return it — she said to hold it, 
and I said not. “ Well,” said I, “ I may get an advance 
for Murray, the brother-in-law in the Customs ; and it 
would be better to serve him than to take the £20, 
which I never got before, and never will have the name 
of again ; they are a low, mean pack, and the Ser- 
geant is an honourable man, and would do credit to 
Sligo, and I believe to any constituency.” 

11553. And that is the reason why you would not 
take the £20 ? — That’s the reason. 

11554. Were you ever paid before or since? — Never 
paid a farthing. 

11555. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Who is Mr. 

M'Nulty — what is his Christian name ? — Maurice. 

11556. What was he to Keighron? — A distant re- 
lative. 

11557. Did you vote for Captain Flanagan ? — Well, 

I had no vote then. 

(The -witness withdrew. ) 

The Court was then adjourned to Saturday morning, 
the 16th October, at ten o’clock. 



TENTH DAY. 



Tenth Day.. 



Saturday, October 16, 1869. 



October 10. 



The Commissioners sat at ten o’clock. 

James M‘Kim sworn and examined. James M'Kim 



11558. The Chief Commissioner . — Whom did you 
vote for at the last election? — For Major Knox. 

11559. Did you get any money after that election ? 
—No. 

11560. Are you J ames M'Kim ? — I am. 

11561. Did you get any money at any previous elec- 
tion ? — I did. 

11562. When was that? — After one election, Mr. 

Sedley sent for me. He told me 

11563. Was that after Mr. Macdonogh’s election ? — 



I believe so. 

11564. What did he say ? — He said he wished to see 
me at the office. I went down. 

11565. Did you know what he wanted you for ? — I 
didn’t. When I went to the office he gave me a paper 
to sign. I hesitated as I didn’t know what it was for. 
He said he’d like to serve me. I was then under pe- 
cuniary difficulties. I hesitated. I thought it was a 
loan. He said I would never be called on for pay- 

11566. How much was the amoimt? — Twenty 
pounds. 

11567. How long after the election? — About eight 
or nine months. I can’t exactly say. 

11568. You voted for Mr. Macdonogh ? — I did. I 
promised him that I’d vote for him. 

11569. Did you ever promise any other person? — 



11570. Did you know what Mr. Sedley wanted you 
for when he sent for you ? — Not until I went down to 
his office. I believed it was in consequence of my 
votino- for Mr. Macdonogh that he sent for me. 

11571. Did you give him an I.O.U. for the money? 
— I did, or a promissory note — itwas something of that 
kind. 

11572. Do you know or hear of anybody else getting 
money after that election ? — I didn’t. 

11573. You understood from Mr. Sedley that the 
£20 was given to you for having voted ? — Just so. 

11574. Did you think it wrong to take the money ? 
—I didn’t. I didn’t look on it as a bribe, as it didn’t 
influence my vote. 

11575. Were you engaged in any way about the 



election ? — I was engaged in some one way or other 
about it. 

11576. What had you done at the election — for 
very little is to be done in a small constituency like 
Sligo in the way of writing in books — were you so en- 
gaged ? — No. 

11577. Every elector in the borough, I suppose, is 
known ? — Of course they are. 

11578. Did you ever get any other money at any 
election ? — I did. 

11579. From whom ? — From Mr. Monds. 

11580. How much did you get from him ? — Thirty 
pounds in the same way. 

11581. Whom did you vote for when you got the 
£30 ? — I can’t say ; I voted for the Conservative can- 
didate, whoever he was. 

11582. Was that at Mi - . Macdonogh’s first election, do 
you remember ? — I rather think it was, but I can’t 
swear positively to it. 

11583. Do you remember, when you got the money 
from Mr. Sedley, was that the time Mr. Macdonogh 
was defeated ? — It was the last time he was a candidate. 

11584. Mr. Monds, you say, gave you £30 ? — Yes, 
he did. 

11585. Did you get any word about it before you 
got the money f— Not the least. 

11586. But you knew it was in consequence of your 
having voted, that you got it ? — I did. 

11587. If you got money now, I suppose you would 
take it too ? — I would not. 

11588. Why not you know you took it from Mr. 
Sedley and Mr. Monds? — Circumstances alter cases. 
I was in pecuniary circumstances that were not favour- 
able when I took it ; but I wouldn’t take it now, nor 
would I have taken it before but for the circumstances 
in which I was placed. 

11589. Do you know of anyone else having been paid 
at the time that you were paid, by Monds ? — No. 

11590. Had you a long conversation "with Monds 
when he paid you the £30 £— .There weren’t three words 
about it. * 

11591. That was when you voted for Mr. Macdonogh 
the second time? — Yes;, the last time. 
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Tenth Day. 11592. Do you remember hearing about the clay 
October is. before the poll, that money was going ? — No ; I was 

” away working with a man at that time — it gave me 

Janies M‘Kim more consideration and trouble. 

11593. But were not you in town at night 1 ? — I 

11594. And was there no message came to you ? — 
There wasn’t. 

11595. Are you sure of that 1 ? — I am. 

11596. Did anyone hold out any inducement to you 
to vote at this last election? — No. 

11597. Were you not asked for your vote? — I 
wasn’t. 

11598. Did you attend the meeting at which Mr. 
Abbott was here ? — I didn’t. 

11599. You are, I believe, petty sesions clerk here? 
—I am. 

11600. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — How long have 
you been petty sessions clerk ? — I think about three 
years, the 20th of last April. 

11601. You were not petty sessions clerk when you 
got the money of which you spoke ? — I wasn’t ; if I 
were I wouldn’t want it, and I would not take it. 

11602. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Who canvassed 
you the first time Mr. Macdonogh stood as a candi- 
date ? — I was canvassed by Mr. Macdonogh himself. 

11603. Did Mi - . Sedley not canvass you? — I know 
he called on me the day of the election. 

11604. Did Mr. Monds canvass you? — I can’t say 
that he did. We had talked with each other ; we had 
a conversation. 

11605. Was it about voting ? — It was not. 

11606. Did he give you any intimation that you 
would be compensated for your vote ? — He didn’t ; not 
the slightest. 

1 1 607. Were you in debt to Mr. Monds ? — I was. 

11608. How much ? — Twenty poimds. 

11609. Did he stop the .£20 out of the <£30 you 
were to get for voting ? — He did ; he only gave me 



11610. Did Mr. Sedley canvass you before Mr. 
Macdonogh ’s second election ? — Never. 

11611. Was any of the £20 stopped? — No. 

11612. Were you in debt, or under any obligation 
to Mr. Sedley? — I wasn’t in debt to him, but I owed 
linn some kindness. As I told you, I was in some 
difficulties, he was the professional man engaged for me 
and he did me considerable service, as I believe. I 
would be anxious to serve him in anyway I could, and 
would yet. 

11613. The Chief Commissioner. — Were you the 
person about whose appointment to the office of petty 
sessions clerk, there was some contest? — Precisely, I 
didn’t get in then. 

11614. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you vote at 
the previous election ? — I did ; I voted at every election 
since Sadlier’s. 

11615. Did you vote at Sadlier’s election? — I did. 

11616. Did you hear of money going at that elec- 
tion ? — I did not ; I took no part in elections then. I 
had plenty to do to keep myself in any position. 

11617. Mr. Convmissioner Byrne. — For whom did 
you vote at Sadlier’s election ? — I voted for Mr. Somers. 
I was offered £20 to go to the country for three hours 
by Sadlier’s agent. 

11618. What was the agent’s name ? — He is not in 
the country now ; he is, I believe, dead. 

11619. For whom did you vote in 1859, when Mr. 
Wynne and Mi - . Sadlier were candidates 1 — I voted for 
Mr. Wynne. 

11620. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Were you asked 
to vote for Captain Flanagan at the last election ? — 
I was not. 

11621. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Were you aware 
of money going at the 1859 election? — I wasn’t. 

11622. Did you hear - that there was money going at 
either side at that election ? — No, I didn’t ; but I 
heard that Mr. Wynne said he would not lose sixpence 
by it. 



John Gallagher sworn and examined. 



11623. The Chief Commissioner. — You voted at the 
last election ? — I did. 

11624. For whom did you vote ? — 1 voted for Cap- 
tain Flanagan. 

11625. Whom did you vote for at the previous 
election? — For Sergeant Armstrong. 

11626. Did you get any money after that election? 
—I did. 

11627. How much did you get ? — Twenty pounds. 

11628. From whom did you get it ? — From Dan Gill. 

11629. Who had canvassed you at that election? — 
Sergeant Armstrong himself. 

11630. Did Gill canvass you? — He did not. 

11631. Who was with the Sergeant when he can- 
vassed you ? — I can’t well recollect. I think it was Mr. 
Michael Gallagher and Mr. Corny that were with him. 

11632. Did you make any complaint that you had 
not got any money ?— I don’t recollect. 

11633. Did you think you were badly treated as 
you did not get money ? — I didn’t expect it. I took 
it because I got it. 

11634. Did you get money at Sadlier’s election ? — 
I did. 

11635. How much did you get ? — Ten pounds. 

11636. Who gave it to you ? — He is dead who gave 
it to me. 



11637. What is the name of the person who gave 
it to you ? — Mr. Henry Owen O’Connor gave it to me. 
I didn’t expect it. I didn’t look for it. 

11638. Were you offered any money at the last 
election between Major Knox and Captain Flanagan? 
— I wasn’t. 

11639. Did anyone give you a hint about it? — No 
one. 

11640. What are you ? — I hold a bit of land, and I 
keep a shop. 

11641. Did you expect that any money would be 
going at the last election ?— I didn’t. 

11642. But you took money twice ? — I did, but I 
didn’t look for it. I didn’t expect it at all. 

11643. You would take it if you were offered money? 
— I would, if I didn’t think it was a crime. I wouldn’t 
solicit it. 

11644. Do you know anything about the mobs that 
were going about the town at the last election? — 
I don’t. 

11645. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you vote at 
the election in 1859 ? — I did. 

11646. Whom did you vote for? — For Mr. Somers. 

11647. Did you get any money at that election? — 
I didn’t. 



Thomas 

l'erkins. 



Thomas PerJcins sw 

11648. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you travel for 
Brown, M'Conkey, and Co., of Dublin ? — I do tlireugh 
the west. 

11649. Is that your district:? — Mostly through the 
west, and a bit of the south. 

_ 11650. How long have you been doing the west ? — 
Nearly two years. 

11651. Did you see your name mentioned in the 
papers ? — I did. I saw it in the Irish Times. 



.■orn and examined. 

11652. Mentioned by Mr. Dunleavy ? — Yes. 

11653. Were you in town at the time of the election ? 
—I can scarcely tell you now ? — I would be able, by 
looking at my diary, to tell you, but not now. 

11654. W ere you interested on any side in the result 
of the election %— Not a particle. 

11655. Mr. Dunleavy said that you informed him 
that you could get money for him if he voted for Major 
Knox? — I saw the statement made by him in the 
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Irish Times, but it is not true — there is not a word of 
truth in it. 

11656. Do you swear that you did not offer him any 
money ? — I swear I didn’t offer any money directly or 
indirectly for his vote, nor do I know he had such a 
thing as a vote. 

11657. Do you know the person I mean ? — I do. 

11658. And do you swear that you did not offer him 
any money ? — I do positively. 

11659. I do not say that in a direct manner you 
offered money for his vote — no one ever says that at 
the time of an election — but were you in communica- 
tion with the parties here at the election ? — Not one. 

11660. Dunleavy stated here that you first made 
him an offer, came back, and increased the offer? — 
There isn’t a particle of truth in it. I had no interest 
in the matter one way or the other, and I had no in- 
tention to do anything of the kind stated by him. 
When I read the statement in the Irish Times I wrote 
to him to know if I was the party referred to by him 
in his evidence, and said I wanted his reply. There 
was no name mentioned in the Irish Times. I under- 
stood I was the person he alluded toi I did not hear 
from him. 

11661. You wrote a letter to him about the state- 
ment ? — I did. I saw that the person was desciibed 



as the representative of Brown, M'Conkey, and Co., Tenth day 
and I wrote to know if I was the person he referred to. ~ — 

11662. Are you the only representative of Brown, cl ° er lli ' 
M'Conkey, and Co. in the west? — I am, for nearly two Thomas 
years. Perkins. 

11663. What are your own politics, may I ask ? — I 
have hardly any politics, going so much through the 
country as I do. It would not suit me to have them, 
but if I had any politics I would rather have Major 
Knox, and would assist him if I could. I have heard 
a great deal of politics, but it doesn’t suit me to take 
any part in them. 

11664. Is it possible that the statement of Dunleavy 
is without foundation ? — I have told you what occurred. 

I never spoke in my life to Major Knox. I had no 
interest in the election, and I never offered money to 
anyone for his vote. To the best of my recollection 
I did offer £50 or £75 to Mr. Dunleavy. 

11665. You say you can ascertain whether you were 
here at the time of the election or not ? — I can. 

11666. The witness left court to consult his diary, 
and on returning said — What time was the election ? 

11667. The Chief Commissioner. — The 19th No- 
vember was the day of polling ? — I have not a diary of • 
it. It is only a diary of this year I have. 



Mr. Dwdeavy was here recalled. 



Mr. Dunleavy 



11668. The Chief Commissioner. — Respecting what 
Mr. Perkins said when he called on you, as you stated, 
Mr. Dunleavy, state exactly what he said ? — He said 
to me he was authorized to offer me £50 for my vote. 
I didn’t entertain the matter, and I turned it off as a 
joke. On the same evening he called again, and said 
he would make the £50 twenty-five more — that is 
£75 altogether. I said, “You could get three or four 
votes for that amount of money.” He said, “We 
want to break into the class of voters and politicians 
like you. 

11669. That is, on Roman Catholic voters? — Yes. 

11670. You looked on it all as a joke, you- say 7 — 
Yes ; I turned it off as a joke. 

11671. Do you swear that Mr. Perkins said these 
words to you ? — I do, beyond all doubt. 

11672. What hour was it that the first conversation 



took place ? — It was about the afternoon — about two 
o’clock, I suppose ; or it may be between one and two 
o’clock. I don’t exactly recollect the time. 

11673. How long before the election was it? — I 
think it was before the revision. 

11674. That must be in October ? — If you recollect, 
I said I looked on it as not a very serious matter. 

Mr. Perkins. — If you give me two or three minutes, 
I will try and give you all the information I can on 
the subject. I swear most positively that not a word 
of that conversation took place ; to the best of my re- 
collection, I never made any such offer. 

Mr. Dunleavy. — John Bruen was present at the 
conversation. 

The Chief Commissioner. — Very well, we will ex- 
amine him. 



John Bruen sworn and examined. 



11675. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you know 
Mr. Dunleavy ? — I do. 

11676. Were you in his employment? — I am. 

11677. What were you in his employment? — The 
foreman conducting his business. 

11678. How long are you in his employment? — I 
was in it twelve or thirteen years. I am not in it 
now. 

11679. In whose employment are yon now?— In 
Mr. Molony’s. 

1 1 680. Do you know Mr. Perkins ? — I do. 

11681. Do you know him as the traveller for Brown, 
M'Conkey, and Co., of Dublin? — Yes. 

11682. Were you present at any conversation be- 
tween him and Mr. Dunleavy ? — I was. 

11683. State now what it was ? — It is so long ago, 
I can’t exactly call to mind the time it took place ; 
but Mr. Perkins was on business canvassing for or- 
ders. He called on Mr. Dunleavy, and asked him 
if he got £50 to vote for Major Knox, would he take 
it, and lie said he was authorized to make the offer. I 
looked on it as a joke, and more as a “ feeler.” 

11684. Where was it the conversation took place ? 
— In Mr. Dunleavy’s shop. 

11685. At what hour of the day was it? — It was 
between one and two, as well as I can fix the time-— 
it was in the early part of the day. 

11686. What did Mr. Dunleavy say? — He wanted 



to show Mr. Perkins that he couldn’t vote for Major 
Knox in the way of principle. 

1 1687. Did any further conversation occur then, did 
yon hear a second conversation ? — I- heard Mr. Perkins 
speak of £75 on the same day. 

11688. What did he say? — I won’t swear that he 
said he was authorised to go to £75, but lie spoke of 
£75, leading me to infer that he could give £75 for 
the vote. 

11689. Was anything further said — ’did Mr. Perkins 
say anything of what Mr. Dunleavy stated about 
“ breaking in on the party ? ”— I think he did, but I 
have no recollection of what he said about it. 

11690. You have no doubt that what you stated did 
occur? — No doubt. 

11691. Mr. Commissioner Byrne.- — When there was 
talk of the £75 did you regard it as- serious ?— I didn't. 
I thought it was more as a “ feeler,” to know if Mr. 
Dunleavy would take it — knowing that Mr. Perkins 
was married in Sligo, and that perhaps lie might have 
some authority for making the offer. 

11692. Was he married in Sligo ? — He was. 

11693. To whom? — To a Miss Clarke. 

11694. Was Miss Clarke connected with any of the 
Conservative party — with Mr. Stokes or Mr. Cherry ? 
— Not that I heard- of. 

11695. Was she connected by family with any of 
them ? — Not that I heard of 
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Tenth Day. 
October 10. 
John Bruen. 



11696. Was slie a relative of any friend of Major 
Knox, or of anyone that took an active part in the 
election on behalf of Major Knox 1 — I know of no 
friend of hers that took an active part for Major Knox 
in the election. 

11697. At the time of the second offer — that of the 
£7 5 —you didn’t then regard it as a joke. I thought 
it was more a “ feeler.” 

11698. Mi - . Commissioner Bruce. — Are you positive 
that Mr. Perkins said to Mr. Dunleavy that he was 
authorised to offer the £50 ? — I am not positive at all. 

It is so long since, and I didn’t take notice of it at the 
time. 

11699. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Mr. Perkins, you 
spoke of your recollection when you were examined by 
Mr. Heron— you said to the best of your recollection you 
never offered .£50 to Mr. Dunleavy— does this evidence 
refresh your memory ; you seemed not to be sure 
whether you offered it or not 7 — It confirms me in my 
opinion that I had nothing to do with it. 

11700. The Chief Commissioner. — How does it con- 
firm yon in your opinion ? — What had I to do with it, I 
had no interest in the election. 

11701. Mx - . Commissioner Byrne. — You stated that 
if you could you would assist Major Knox’s election? 
—I mean to say that, if there were two men possessing 
equal advantages or equal talents, and a person asked 
me which would I prefer, I would say “ Major Knox.’ 

I don’t know Major Knox personally, nor anyone en- 
gaged in the election. I had no interest in it. 

11702. Is your father-in-law a voter for Sligo?— I 
believe he is. .... 

11703. Does he live in the town? — He is not living 
in Sligo, he is living about a mile and a half from it. 

11704. Have you any connexion or relative who is 
a voter in Sligo 1 — Not that I know of. 

11705. Did you see a list of the voters for the 
borough of Sligo ?— Never in my life. I don’t know 
who had or who hadn’t votes. Yet I am dragged here. 

I don’t see why I should be dragged here from my 
business. 

11706. The Chief Commissioner. — You are not 
dragged here, Mr. Perkins, you have been summoned 
here because two witnesses swore that you gave a 
bribe. I ask you can you give us any information as 
to this matter, and as to whether you were in Sligo at 
the time in question ? — No, except by looking at the 
dates. If you allow me I will do it in ten minutes, 
if I can do it at all. 

Mr. Perkins left court, and after an interval return- 
ed with his diary for the year 1868. 

11707. The Chief Commissioner. — When were you 
in Sligo in the summer and autumn of 1868. 

Mr. Com/missioner Bruce. — You may commence, 
Mr. Perkins, with September or August of that year. 

Witness. — (Looking at diary.) — I was not in Sligo 
in August nor in September, 1868. I was in Sligo 
on the 10 th October. 

11708. The Chief Commissioner. — For how long 
were you in Sligo on that occasion ? — I suppose about 
two or three or four hours on Sunday. I left by the 
early car on Monday morning. 

11709. What is the date of that? — The 11th 
October. I left on the 12th. 

11710. When after that were you in Sligo ? — I have 
no record of being in Sligo that year again. 

11711. Mi - . Commissioner Bruce. — Turn to that 
11th October. Show me the diary for a moment 
(hands in diary.) I find an entry, “ In Sligo on 
Saturday?”— Yes, on Saturday night. 

11712. Can you tell us what time exactly you 
arrived in Sligo on Saturday? — I cannot positively. 
I didn’t come into town early, as Saturday is market 
day, and I would have no business here on that 
account. 

11713. The Chief Commissioner. — “Saturday, 
Sligo,” that means that you came to Sligo on that 
day ? — I can’t positively say that it does. 

11714. Where did you come from? — You will see 
the previous entry. 



11715. “ Tuesday, 6th, Gort.” There is no entry to 
show where you were before that. I see an entry 
before it “ F.rmis ” ? — Yes. The way I generally come, 
is from F-unis to Gort, from Gort to Athlone, from 
Athlone across to Strokestown, Elphin, Carrick, 
Ballinamona, Manorhamilton, and by car to Sligo. 

11716. You spent Sunday in Sligo? — On Sundays 
I generally go to my fatlxer-in-law’ s place. 

11717. “ Tuesday, Longford and Sligo.” Does that 
mean that you were back on Tuesday to Sligo?— Yes. 

11718. “Fom-teenth, Strokestown and Sligo?” — I 
suppose I came back by the night train, and went 
away by the morning tain. 

11719. “ Fifteenth, Elphin and Sligo.” That means 
that you were back on the 15th I suppose? — Yes. 

11720. “Saturday, 17th Sligo” again, “Manor- 
hamilton ? ” — That week my wife was at her father’s 
place, and I went away in the morning, and came back 
in the evening. 

11721. “Sunday, 18th, Monday, 19th,” from the 
10th to the 19th, in fact, you were here? — Every 
night it should be. As my •wife was at her father’s 
that week, I went up by the quarter after six o’clock 
in the morning, and got back by the quarter past ten 
tain at night. Although Sligo is marked there for 
those days, I used not be in Sligo, but in small towns 
some distance away. 

11722. As to that, I see “Sunday, 18th, Sligo; 
Monday, 19th, Sligo,” that is the only entry, there is 
no business entry of any other place? — That’s only a 
portion of the day. 

11723. Do you mean to tell me that it was essen- 
tial for you to be in Sligo from the 10 th to the 19th 
for the transaction of your business ? — I don’t mean 
to say any such thing. I explained the reason why I 
was here at these dates. My wife was staying at her 
father’s for a week, and as I don’t be often at home to 
enjoy her society, I used return every night by the 
quarter past ten train, and leave again by the quarter 
past six tain in the morning to transact my business 
in the neighbouring small towns. I went to several 
towns in the neighbourhood during that time from 
Sligo, and came back to Sligo at night. That was 
how Sligo came to be marked in the book. 

11724. You seem to have made your entries in 
this book as regularly as ever I saw a book kept, but 
you have five days here with no entries but “ Sligo 
had you any vacation at that time ? — I had not. Oc- 
tober is the heading where September comes in, and 
September is the heading where October comes in, 
that confused me for the moment. 

11725. Look at the 10th ? — Yes, Saturday night, 
the 10th. 

11726. Why say Saturday “night?” — Because I 
know I wasn’t here in the day on Saturday, for, as I 
said before, I’d have no business here, it being market 
day. 

11727. When did you make that entry? — When it 
occurred. 

11728. You put down no entry for three or four 
days before the 10th ? — For two days before. 

11729. Though you were on business ? — I may tell 
you I didn’t keep this thing regularly ; it was solely 
for my own gratification. If you look at the book for 
this year you will find the same errors in it. I want 
to show you that the same errors occur in it. 

11730. Go on aiid look at each of these days your- 
self? — We will commence with Saturday, the 10th 
October. I was here on Saturday night shortly after 
ten o’clock. 

11731. Turnover and look at the entries without 
saying anything until you get down to the 20th ; count 
the number of days on which the entry “ Sligo ” only 
is? — There are only three entries here on which 
“ Sligo ” is. 

11732. There are five? — Yes, I see there are. 

11733. Does not that mean that you were in Sligo 
on these five days ? — What it means is that I was in 
Sligo on the evening of some of them. I came here 
on Saturday night. I went to my father-in-law’s and 
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remained there on Sunday. I came into Sligo on 
Monday, the 19th, and did business here. On Tues- 
day I went by the six o’clock train, and did my busi- 
ness through Boyle and the neighbouring towns, and 
came back to Sligo by the quarter-past ten train. On 
Wednesday I went to Tubbercurry. Friday and 
Saturday no entry ; no entries after that for some 
time. 

11734. Do you see Monday, the 12th, Sligo ? — Yes. 

11735. Were you in Sligo that day ? — I think I was 
there the whole of that day. 

11736. Do you see Monday, the 19th, Sligo? — I do. 

11737. Were you in Sligo that day?— 4 was not. 

11738. Why did you put down Sligo if you were 
not here on that day ? — When I am out at my father- 
in-law’s — it is only about a mile or so from Sligo — I 
may write down Sligo. 

11739. Do you mean that you were therefor a holi- 
day ? — I do. 

11740. Will you show me any previous visits? — 
You must bear in mind that my wife was at the time 



on a visit to my father-in-law. I see no record of 
Sligo here. I don’t think there was any record for 
Sligo. 

11741. For 1868? — I can’t find it; there is none 
that I can see. 

11742. Did you ever meet a man named Kavanagh 
that was examined here ? — I didn’t. 

11743. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Is your father- 
in-law a tenant farmer ? — I think he is. 

11744. Who is his landlord? — I believe it is Mr. 
Wynne. I know nothing of it. 

11745. Does he hold any other land besides what he 
holds under Mr. Wynne 1 — I think not. 

11746. Is he in Mr. Wynne’s office? — He is not ; 
he is an old man. 

11747. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Did you hear any 
talk while you were in Sligo that there was money 
going for votes ? — You could not come into Sligo with- 
out hearing people talk of it. I heard everywhere talk 
about Sligo. 
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11748. The Chief Commissioner . — Did you vote at 
the last election ? — I did. 

11749. For whom did you vote ? — For Major Knox. 

11750. Did you get any money ? — No. 

11751. Did you get any promise ? — N o. 

11752. You got no promise? — No promise. 

11753. Has your son a vote? — He has. 

11754. What’s his name ? — J ames. 

11755. Has he got any money? — I believe it was 
alluded to here. I will explain that. 

11756. First, has he got any money? — He got a 
loan of money. 

11757. From whom? — From Mr. Stokes. 

11758. How much was the loan? — Two pounds at 
one time, and three pounds at another. 

11759. When did he get it? — He was sent for the 
loan of it by me to Mr. Stokes, at the excited time of 
the election. 

11760. How much did you send him for? — I sent 
him at one time for £2. 

11761. And you got it? — I got it. 

11762. You sent him at another time for £3 ? — Yes. 

11763. And you got it? — I got it. 

11764. How long before the polling day was that? 
— The £2 was before the polling day— it was on the 
day of the nomination. 

11765. You thought, I suppose, that Mr. Stokes 
would be benevolent on that day? — I wanted it parti- 
cularly for the use of my house. 

11766. When did you get the £3 ? — I got it at the 
time of the county election ; while it was going on. 

11767. Had Mr. Stokes canvassed you?— -He didn’t. 
He might have asked me who I’d vote for, or some- 
thing like that ; but he never canvassed me. 

11768. Did he ever lend you any money previously ? 
— Several times whenever I wanted money. There is 
an account always running between us for work. I 
worked a good deal in my trade for him. 

11769. Do you owe Mr. Stokes that £5 still ? — Not 
all of it. I owe him some of it. 

11770. Do you mean to say that you have repaid 
him ? — He is partly paid, not in money but in work. 

11771. How much have you paid back? — I don’t 
know what the account between us is. I have an 
account against him for work, in my book. 

11772. Did you ever pay Mr. Stokes a single shil- 
ling of that £5 ? — Not a shilling. 

11773. Do you intend to pay him the £5 back? — 
Yes ; certainly. 

11774. When? — At any time he sends for it. To 
show you that I do, I made two - gates for him. He 
was passing by one day, and he came in to pay me for 
the making of them ; I said there was no use in pay- 
ing me as I owed him £5, and to leave it go into the 
book in payment of the £5. 

S 



11775. Did you ever ask Mr. Stokes for the loan of 
any other money ? — I did. 

11776. For how much? — For£l. 

11777. When was that? — At a former election. 

11778. Did he lend it to you ? — He didn’t . He told 
me to go into the parlour, and take what I would get 
there. 

11779. When you went in what did you find there? 
— Twenty-five pounds. 

11780. Your story is that you asked Mr. Stokes for 
the loan of £1, and that you got £25 ? — He told me to 
go into the parlour and take what I’d get there. 

11781. Was that £25 a loan? — It wasn’t. 

11782. Was it a bribe? — It wasn’t. I considered it 
was due to me. 

11783. For what? — For former transactions, at 
former elections. 

11784. What were they? — I was asked to do some 
things that probably others would not take on themselves 
to do. I went to Blair’s, in Knox-street, where he was 
guarded by a party of butchers ; and at great risk I 
got him out, and beat the butchers that were guarding 
him. 

11785. And polled him? — I didnot ; I spoke to him 
or to his wife, or to some one inside, I think it was his 
wife. 

11786. Was it for the Conservative party you did 
that ? — Yes. 

11787. Whose man were youthen?— Major Knox’s. 

11788. At Tennison’s election? — No; I was Mr. 
Macdonogh’s friend then. 

11789. Was it on the polling day you got Blair out 
from the butchers ? — I don’t know that. It was at all 
events the day when Mi-. Tennison resigned and went 
away. 

11790. Did you get anything for doing it at the 
time — were you, in fact, paid at Mr. Macdonogh’s elec- 
tion? — No, not a penny since I was bom, except what 
I told you. 

11791. How long was it after the election that you 
got the £25 ?— It was the day of the polling. 

11792. After you voted ? — Yes. 

11793. For Mr. Macdonogh? — Yes; after voting 
and for voting for Mr. Macdonogh. 

11794. Who told you that you were to get the £25 
— No one ; until I was told by Mr. Stokes to go into 
the parlour, and take what I’d get there. 

11795. When did you ask Mr. Stokes for the loan 
of the £1 ? — About five minutes before I got the £25. 

11796. Had you voted at the time?— I was after 
voting at the time. 

11797. Did you walk straight from the court-house 
after voting, to Mr. Stokes and ask him for it ? — No ; 
I first went to my own house, and I found a great many 
of Mr. Macdonogh’s friends there. I was out of cash 

2 I 
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at the time, and I was annoyed that I couldn’t treat 
them. 

11798. Did you want to treat them ? — I did, and I 
did treat them. 

11799. You wanted to send out for drink, and, 
having no cash as you say, you asked Mr. Stokes for 
the loan of the .£1 1 — Yes. 

11800. You had no idea that you were to get the 
£25 ? — I had no idea of it in the world. 

11801. Did you ever get any other money ? — I 
never got another shilling in my life. 

11802. Do you swear that Mr. Stokes gave you the 
money because you voted for Mr. Macdonogh? — I 
didn’t know that that was the reason he gave it to 
me. 

11803. Was there anybody in the parlour when 
you went in and took the .£25 ? — There was no one 
there at the time. 

11804. Did you expect any money for voting the 
last time 1 — I didn’t. 

11805. Do you swear that ? — I do. 

11806. From Mr. Stokes or anybody else ? — I didn’t 
expect it from anyone. 

11807. Were you at the meeting at which Mr. 
Abbott was, after the last election ? — I was. 

11808. Did you get a circular to attend it? — I 
did. 

11809. Did you intend to vote for Mr. Abbott, in 
case he became a candidate for the borough ? — If he 
was here in the field a Conservative against a Liberal, 
I would vote for him. 

11810. Was Mr.Abbott introduced as the Conserva- 
tive candidate at the next election ? — Partly. I think 
he wasn’t going to be an out-and-out Conservative. He 
expressed himself more liberal than a great deal that, 
he said, called themselves Liberals. 

11811. Did you think he was a gentleman of great 
fortune and wealth ? — I heard he was. 

11812. Did you hear that he had purchased houses 
in the town ? — I never knew of it. 

11813. Did you hear it? — I heard a rumour that 
Major Knox’s houses were to be purchased by him. 

11814. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did your son 
get any money at Sergeant Armstrong’s election ? — He 
didn’t ; he had no vote then. 

11815. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — I suppose you 
know Mr. Stokes very well ? — Perfectly. 



11816. And I suppose he is a man you’d trust? — I 
never dealt with a more honourable man than Mi - . 
Stokes. 

11817. Did he give you to understand that money 
was going, and that he would look after your interest, 
and that you would be satisfied ?- — I would take Mr. 
Stokes’ word for any amount. If he had any money 
in his possession to distribute, I am sure I would 
neither be the last nor the least. 

11818. That is, you would get your share of it ? — 
Yes. 

11819. Mr. Stokes says that you voted on his re- 
commendation — we all know what that means — that s 
what he swore ; is that so ? — He would be very apt to 
correct that — no one could recommend me to vote 
against a Conservative. 

11820. He swore he intended that you would get 
£20 ? — I can’t contradict that. If he had any money 
in his possession I am sure I would get it. It is pro- 
bable he might think he’d have it. 

11821. You got money from Mr. Macdonogh after 
Sergeant Armstrong’s election ? — Yes. 

11822. And you thought it possible, I suppose, that 
there would be money going after Major Knox’s elec- 
tion ? — -I thought it very possible. 

11823. You say it was the day of the polling you 
got the £25 ? — Yes. 

11824. What election was it that you succeeded in 
getting Blair - out? — It was at Tennison’s, when he was 
a candidate, and went away. I succeeded so far that 
I got Blair up to my house. I then went away, and 
when I came back after a couple of hours I heard that 
Mr. Tennison had gone away. 

11825. Did you see Blair afterwards? — I didn’t. 

11826. Did anyone speak to you of getting any 
money afterwards until you voted for Mr. Macdonogh ? 
— Not one. 

11827. Did you get any money after the election of 
I860? — To make a long story short, I never got a 
pemiy from any election except what I told you. 

1 1828. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you ever vote 
for the Liberal candidate ? — I did, for Mr. Somers, in 
preference to Mr. Townley. 

11829. When Sadlier was a candidate did you vote 
for Sadlier ? — I didn’t. I never voted for the Liberal 
candidate except Mr. Somers ; but it was a Liberal 
was against him, and I voted for him. 
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11830. The Chief Commissioner. — What is your 
father’s name ? — John Ryan. 

11831. Is that the witness that is after being 
examined? — Yes. 

11832. Did you vote at the last election ? — I did. 

11833'. For whom? — For Major Knox. 

11834. Had you ever voted -previously?— Never. 
I never had a vote before. 

11835. Do you know Mr. Stokes? — I do. 

1 18361 Had you any word about money at the last 
election ? — No. 

11837. Have you heard his evidence ? — I have 
read it. 

11838. Is what he stated true?- — He seemed to 
state that four Ryans got money. If they did, I am 
not one of them. 

11839. You have not got it yet, but perhaps you 
are promised it ? — I am not. 

11840. Did you go on a message to Mi - : Stokes for 
your father at any time ? — I did. 

11841. You heard your father state that he asked 
Mr. Stokes for the loan of a pound at Mr. Maedonogh’s 
election ? — I did. 

11842. And that he got £25 ?— Yes. I heard him 
say betore that that he got it. 

11843. Did you know he got it before Major Knox’s 
election ? — I did. 

11844. Did you hear it -before the day of polling?— 
I dare say I did. 



11845. The family all knew it, I suppose? — I dare 
say they did. 

11846. Are you rated as joint occupier with your 
father, or as occupier of your own house?— No. I 
have no house of my own. 

11847. Have you any land? — I have, from Mr. 
Alford, agent to Mr. Wynne. 

11848. How long- have you it? — I have it about 
three yearn. 

11849. Had your getting the land anything to do 
with your getting a vote for the last election ? — It 
hadn’t. I had the land before there was a thought of 
the election. 

11850. Did you bring a message for the loan your 
father mentioned to Mr. Stokes?— I did. 

11851. Had your father told you that he had suc- 
ceeded at Mr. Macdonogh’s election, and had asked for 
the loan of a pound from Mr. Stokes ?— I heard it. 

11852. Were you in the habit of going for the loan 
of money for your father to Mr. Stokes ?-— I was. 

11853. State exactly what you said to Mr. Stokes 
when you asked for the £2 ?- — I went down to him, he 
was standing in his shop, and I said my father would 
be obliged to him if he would be kind enough to lend 
my father £2. Mr. Stokes then gave it to me. 

11854. Why did your father send you for £2; do 
you live in your father’s house ? — I do. 

11855. Has he any land? — He had the land I 
have ; he gave it up, and I got it. 
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11866.. Was it for the purpose of getting a vote 
that you got it? — Yes. 

11857. How old are you? — I am in my twenty- 
third yeai\ 

11868. Then you got the land before you were 
of age ? — Yes. 

11859. Was it for the purpose of creating a vote 
that you got the land ? — I dare say it was. 

11860. What was your father’s view bn the sub- 
ject ? — I can’t say what his view was. 

11861. You got £3 afterwards from Mr. Stokes — 
on what day did you get it? — It was between the 
borough and county election. There were some voters 
sent into my father's. He was short of money, and he 
told me to go down and ask Mr. Stokes for the loan of 
£3. Mr. Stokes went into the office, and gave it to me. 

11862. How many voters had your father in his 
house on that occasion? — I dare say fourteen or fifteen. 

11863. Did they sleep in your father’s house? — 
They did, for about a week, about the time of the elec- 
tion. 

11864. Were they borough or county voters? — 
They were county voters ; some of them less, and some 
more. 

11865. How much were you paid for it? — I can’t 
exactly tell you. 

11866. Was there £20 paid? — More. 

11867. £40 ?— I think so. 

11868. £100? — I don’t think my father was paid 
so much. 

11869. How much was paid ? — I can’t say. I was 
paid nothing. 

11870. But your father was — how much was he 
paid ? — I don’t know exactly. 

11871. Over £50, at all events? — I can’t tell now. 
I think he was paid six shillings a-day for what men 
he had. 

11872. Do you mean to say that you did not expect 
any money from Mr.' Stokes ? — I didn’t. 

11873. You know what Mr. Stokes’s evidence was? 
— If he has any money, I am sure he will give it 
to me. 

11874. Have not you heai'd it sworn that he has 
money ? — I saw it in the papers. 



11875. Do you believe he has money for you 7 — I do. 

11876. Mi\ Commissioner Byrne.— If Mr. Stokes 
offered it to you, would you take it ? — If I thought I 
wouldn’t be prosecuted, .1 would. 

11877. How much land have you?— Three acres. 

11878. Are you a married man? — I am not. 

11879. Does your father pay the labourers em- 
ployed on the land ? — He doesn’t. I pay them. : 

11880. What do you do with the produce Of the 
land? — I do what I like •with it. 

11881. Is your land in grass or tillage? — Some of it 
is in grass, and some in tillage. 

11882. How much of it is in tillage? — About two 
acres is in tillage. 

11883. Do you work the land yourself, or do you 
hire labourers ? — I. hire labourers. 

11884. How do you pay them ? — I pay them by the 
money I get off the crops of the land. I manage the 
land. 

11885. When you sell the crop, do you apply the 
money to your own use ? — Yes, what I want of it. 

11886. Do you give none of it to your father ?— — If 
he wanted it, I’d give it to liim, and if I wanted any 
money, he’d give it to me. 

11887. Mr. Commissioner Bruce.- — When you went 
to Mr. Stokes and got but £2, were you not a little 
disappointed that you didn’t get more? — I wasn’t. 
I got what I was sent for. 

11888. Had not you it in your mind that your 
father got £25 when he only asked for £1 ? — I hadn’t 
thought of more. I was also present when my father 
was offered payment for some gates which he made for 
Mr. Stokes. My father told Mr. Stokes to let it go 
into the account, as he said he owed him £5. Mr. 
Stokes said not, that he would pay for the gates, and 
let the jobbing account go on. 

11889. Were you present at Mr. Abbot’s meeting? 
— I was. 

11890. There was a repoi't, I believe, that he was a 
rich English gentleman ?— There was. 

11891. Do you expect that there would be money 
going on his side whenever he was a candidate ? — I 
don’t. 
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11892. The Chief Commissioner. — You voted at the 
last election? — I did. 

11893. For whom did you vote ? — For Major Knox. 

11894. Do you know Mr. Stokes? — I do. 

11895. Did he canvass you ?— He didn’t. He had 
no call to canvass me. I had promised to Major Knox 
twelve months before. 

11896. Had you any word that money was going? 
— I hadn’t. 

11897. Did Mr. Stokes say anything to you about 
money ? — He didn’t. 

11898. Did he say anything tb you? — He said he 
had a list of voters, and that he would put my name 
and my son’s down. 

11899. Do you positively swear that there wasn’t a 
word, good or bad, about money, between you and Mr. 
Stokes ? — I do. 

11900. Did you get anything for the last election? 
— I never got a farthing for any election. If I got 
compensation it would be the first time in my life I 
got it. 

11901. Did you say that to Mr. Stokes ? — I did. 

11902. Where did he tell you he had you on his list ? 
— At my own door. 

11903. Was it after you said if you got compensa- 
tion it would be the first time in your life you got it ? — 
It was on that moment. 

11904. When did you speak of getting compensa- 
tion? — When he spoke of having me on his list. 

11905. How much did you expect? — There was no 
mteirtion about the sum. 

11906. How much do you expect ? — I can’t say. 

11907. How much did you think at the election you 
S 



would get— he wouldn’t insult you by offering five 
shillings to you, did you expect you would get a £T ? 
— I scarcely know. 

11908. Did you expect £10? — I can’t say. 

11909. Did you expect £20 ? — I heard it mentioned 
in his evidence that he intended to give me £20. 

11910. Didn’t you think that that was the sum you 
were to get ? — Yes. 

11911. Was your son to get £20 also ? — I daresay. 

11912. Have you a doubt on the subject— that he 
was to get it ? — I have no doubt at all. 

11913. Had you and your son any talk about this 
before the poll ? — Not a word — not a sentence. 

11914. How did you know that your son was to get 
something?— I didn’t know, but in consequence of 
compensation being mentioned, I know that something 
was to be got. 

11915. How did you know that your son was to get 
something also ? — When he could vote the same as 
myself I knew there was something about it. 

11916. You would both go together? — Yes. 

11917. How long before the polling day was this 
conversation? — It was a good while — it might be a 
week. 

11918. Did you ever see Captain Ethelred Knox? 
— Never, I don’t know him at all, good or bad. 

11919. Have you got any money yet? — I did. 

11920. How much did you get?— At the Assizes 
after the election, a son of mine was in difficulties, and 
I had ho cash myself — so I went to Mr. Stokes and 
asked him for the loan of £5. He brought me to the 
house and got -a promissOrymote. I signed it, and my 
son Signed it too: That was all the money T ever got. 
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11921. At wliat date was the promissory note ? — I 
can’t say, but it was at the Assizes, the very day the 
judge came in after the election. 

11922. Your son, you say, signed the promissory 
note as well as yourself? — He did. 

11923. You then got the £5 from Mr. Stokes? — I 
did. 

11924. Was that before the trial of the petition at 
Cai-rick ? — I think it was after it. 

11925. Were you at the trial of the petition at 
Carrick ? — I wasn’t. 

11926. They had not found you out then? — No. 

11927. Nor your son? — No. 

11928. Did you ever get get any other money? — 
Never in my life. 

11929. Did you always vote on the Conservative 
side ? — Always, except when Mr. Somers was here. 

11930. Did you vote for Mr. Somers ? — I did. 

11931. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — What are you by 
trade or occupation? — A smith. 

11932. Have you business to do with Mr. Stokes? 

Not presently. I do nothing for him just now. I 

did formerly, but he fell in with my brother, and I 
have done nothing since for him. 

11933. Do you hold any land about the town ? — Not 
a foot. 

11934. Have you been in the habit of borrowing 
money from Mr. Stokes?— I never before borrowed any 
money from him. 

11935. How was it you came to vote for Mr. 
Somers ? — I think I had some conversation with him, 
and I told him that if there was a Conservative in the 
field I wouldn’t vote for himself, but, when there 
wasn’t, and it was a person from his own side that op- 
posed him, I’d vote for him. 

11936. The Chief Commissioner. — You voted against 
Mr. Townley? — I did. 

11937. Were you at the meeting Mr. Abbott had 
here ? — I was. 

11938. Did you hear that he was a rich English gen- 
tleman -with plenty of money? — I didn’t know whether 
he had plenty of money or not, but his ideas gave me 
to think that he mightn’t come here without it. 

11939. Was the word going among the electors at 
that meeting that he had plenty of money ? — I didn’t 
pay much attention to what was said at that meeting. 

11940. You did not listen to the speeches about 
politics at all ? — I didn’t. 

11941. Do you think these speeches have much 
influence on the electors ? — I can’t say that. I can’t 
speak of anyone but myself. 

11942. They did not influence you much. What 
led you to the opinion that Mr. Abbott need not come 
here without money ? — It was always the case here — 
you are aware of that yourself. 

11943. You were of that opinion when you went to 
the meeting ? — I was. 

11944. Did all the Conservatives go to that meeting ? 
— Yes ; all the Conservatives went, and met Mr. 
Abbott, on a circular. 

11945. And, I suppose, recognised him as their 
future representative ? — They did. 

11946. Did you get a circular to attend the meet- 
ing?— I did. 

11947. Have you got it ? — No; I don’t know where 
it is. 



11948. Did you keep it ? — I didn’t. I read it, and 
threw it there. 

11949. Do you remember what was in it? — The 
substance of it was to attend a meeting at the hotel — 
that Mr. Abbott was to be there. That was the sub- 
stance of it. 

11950. Did Mr. Abbott spend any money in Sligo 
to your knowledge ? — Not that I know of. 

11951. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Was there any 
talk among the electors after the last election, that it 
was hard on them not to get any money ?— Nothing 
but rumour. 

11952. What was the rumour ? — That people got 
money. 

11953. Do you know, or did you hear, who the 
people were that got money ? — I don’t know who they 
were. 

11954. Was there any rumour that there were peo- 
ple who did not get any money ? — There was a rumour 
that some were satisfied, and that some were not. 

11955. Was there any talk among the electors about 
Major Knox introducing Mr. Abbott to them? — Not 
that I heard of. I didn’t hear more than what was 
said at the meeting. They introduced themselves. I 
must tell you that I keep very close to my business, 
and I mind no one but myself. 

11956. It was a remarkable thing, you know, Major 
Knox introducing Mr. Abbott to the electors ? — He 
did so. 

11957. Did you hear any people talking about it 
either before or after that meeting ? — I can’t recollect 
whether I did or not. I may or I may not hear it. 

11958. Try and recollect whether you did or not ? — 
I can’t recollect it ; it might be the case. 

11959. Did you hear any voters say among them- 
selves : — “ Now that this rich gentleman is coming, 
we will get paid off old scores,” or anything like that ? — 
No, I never heard a word about it. 

11960. Did you think it yourself? — I didn’t. 

11961. Did your son get any money at the time 
that you and lie signed the promissory note? — He. 
didn’t. 

11962. Where is that promissory note now ? — Mr. 
Stokes has it. 

11963. Did you ever pay Mr. Stokes back the 
amount of the promissory note ? — Never. 

11964. Do you ever intend to pay it? — I don’t 
know that. Mr. Stokes must wait for it. 

11965. The Chief Commissioner. — How much do 
you expect to be paid on the election account ? — I don’t 
know. 

11966. How much do you expect if he keeps his 
wor d ? — Nothing more than what he stated in his evi- 

11967. That is £20?— Yes. 

11968. The £5 is to be stopped out of that? — I got 
£10 altogether from him. 

11969. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — From the time 
you signed the promissory note ? — I signed two pro- 
missory notes. At the first trial of my son the jury 
didn’t agree, and it was put off to March. Mr. Stokes 
brought me in and gave me £5 to take me out of my 
difficulties. 

11970. Did you sign a second promissory note? — I 
did. 



James Ryam sworn and examined. 



11971. The Chief Commissioner . — You voted at the 
lsist election ? — I did. 

11972. You voted for Major Knox? — Yes. 

11973. I suppose you never had voted previously ? 
— Never. 

11974. When were you put on the registry? — At 
the revision before the election. 

11975. Was there any conversation with Mr. Stokes 
about your vote before the election ? — Never ; except 



that he asked me one day for whom I was to vote, and 
I said for Major Knox. 

11976. Did you ever hear that you were on his 
list ? — Never. 

11977. Your brother did not tell you that you were ? 
— Never. 

11978. Did you always intend to vote for Major 
Knox ? — I was always willing to vote for Major Knox 
from first to last. 
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11979. Did you ever hear that your name was on 
Mr. Stokes’s list ? — Mr. Stokes told my father some- 
thing about it once after the election. 

11980. How long after the election was it that he 
told you of it ? — Some months after it. 

11981. Did you vote expecting to get no money? — 
I expected no money until Mr. Stokes told me of it. 

11982. How much do you expect to get? — Ten 
pounds. Mr. Stokes told my father I was to get .£10. 

11983. Did you yourself ever get any money? — 
Never. 

11984. Was the £10 paid to your father? — It was. 

11985. Did you sign two pi-omissory notes along 
with your father for that amount ? — I did. 

11986. How much do you expect to be paid? — 
Nothing. 

11987. Will you take money if Mr. Stokes gives it 



to you ? — I will. Mr. Stokes told my father that I 
was to get £10. 

11988. Mi\ Commissioner Byrne . — How old are 
you ? — I am twenty-three years old. 

11989. Are you married? — No. 

11990. Do you live with your father? — I do. 

11991. Do you register out of the house in which you 
live ? — Yes. 

11992. Have you any share in the business with 
your father ? — I do the principal business of the house, 
and my father looks after it. 

11993. Your father has not given up the business 
to you ? — He hasn’t. I do the business and he looks 
after it. 

11994. The Chief Commissioner . — I suppose you 
were boimd to your father ? — I served my time -with 
him. I worked with him altogether. 



Tent* Dai-. 
October 16. 
James Ryan. 



Patrick Gallagher sworn and examined. 



11995. The Chief Commissioner. — You are an elec- 
tor ? — Yes. 

11996. How long have you been an elector? — The 
first time in my life. 

11997. You voted for Major Knox at the last elec- 
tion ? — I did. 

11998. Do you know a gentleman named Barber ? 
—I do. 

11999. State what arrangement was made between 
you, Mr. Barber and Mr. Stokes, in reference to your 
vote ? — I know nothing of any arrangement between 
Mr. Stokes and Mr. Barber, but I know what happened 
between myself and Mr. Barber. 

12000. State what it was? — I am an ostler, and I 
keep livery stables. My principal supporters are the 
Conservative party, they stop mostly with me. Mr. 
Barber came to me one day, and in talking over elec- 
tion matters he asked me for whom I was going to 
vote. I said I hadn’t my mind made up. He then 
said, “You ought to support us.” He went away, 
and in a day or two after he came again. He asked 
me if I had my mind made up yet for whom I was 
going to vote. I said I expected some money for my 
vote. “ How much,” he said, “ do you expect.” I 
said, “ As much as I can get.” “ What would satisfy 
you,” he said. “ Fifty pounds,” I said. He said, 
“ That’s a great deal of money.” He then told me to 
put his horse into the coach-house ; he went away, and 
said, “ I’ll be back in a few minutes.” He came back, 
and said, “ It’s all right.” I said, “ Very well.” 

12001. What did you understand by the words 
“ All right ?” — That I was to get the money. 

12002. Did you know anything of the money being 
lodged anywhere ? — No, nothing. 

12003. At all events the upshot was that you agreed 
to vote if you got £50 ? — Yes. 

12004. And you made that bargain with him? — I did. 

12005. When did you know that he had the money 
for you ? — I never knew it ; he only said he would 
make me all right ; that he was always a friend of 
mine, and would always be a friend to me. 

12006. When first did you hear that he had the 
money for you ? — I heard it was published in the papers. 

12007. At this inquiry ? — Yes. 

12008. Did you never hear it until then ? — -Never. 

12009. You are a Roman Catholic, I believe ? — I am, 
but my whole living depends on the Conservative party. 

12010. Did you hear of any other Roman Catholic 
besides yourself getting money for his vote at the last 
election? — I didn’t. 

12011. Did you apply to Mr. Barber for the money? 
— I didn’t. There was an arrangement that I was not 
to get the money until everything was square. 

12012. What do you mean by “everything ?” — The 
election petition and all that. 

12013. When did he make that arrangement with 
you ? — About a week before the election, to the best of 
my opinion. 

12014. Why did you anticipate that there would 
be a petition %— -There was a rumour of it. 



12015. Did you and Mr. Barber talk of the chances 
of a petition ? — He said he thought there might be one. 

12016. And you were not to get the money until 
the whole was over? — That was the understanding 
before I voted at all. 

12017. Were you summoned to attend the trial of 
the petition at Carrick? — Yes, 1 was summoned by 
both parties. 

12018. Did you give your evidence to anybody? — I 
wasn’t called on at all. 

12019. Before you went into Court did you tell 
anyone what you have told us now? — I never was ex- 
amined. 

12020. Would you, if you had been examined at 
Carrick, have told the truth as you are doing now ? — 
Just the same. The truth can be blamed, but it can’t 
be shamed. 

12021. Mr. Commissioner Bntce. — Is Mr. Stokes a 
friend of yours ? — He is nothing to me. 

12022. Bxit you know him? — I do; I am in the 
habit of going to his house with harness for people 
that stop in my place. I know him very well. 

12023. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Have you any 
hopes of getting the £50? — Begorra, I have every 
hopes. 

12024. Who do you hope will give it to you? — Mr. 
Barber, who made the contract. If he don’t give it, 
we must do without it. 

12025. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did anyone offer 
you any money on the other side ? — No one. 

12026. Were you canvassed by Captain Flanagan 
or by anyone on his behalf, to vote for him ? — I %vas 
canvassed, bxit I wasn’t in the house at the different 
times Captain Flanagan came there. 

12027. How often did Captain Flanagan call at 
your house ? — He was there twice. 

12028. The Chief Commissioner. — Were you one of 
the men that came to Mrs. Hall’s ? — I was. 

12029. Who told you to go there ? — I went there of 
myself. 

12030. What reason had you for going there ? — I 
went there for protection. 

12031. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did anyone 
tin-eaten you for voting for Major Knox? — No. No 
one asked me where I was going or where I was. 

12032. Were you afraid to stop in you own house ? 
— I was. 

12033. Was there any damage done to your house ? 
— There were a few panes of glass broken, but I heard 
it was done by some little boys who were passing by. 
I am a poor man, and am living by the Conservative 
party ; they were my principal support. No one, 
therefore, blamed me for voting with them. 

12034. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you know 
Joseph Woods ? — I don’t. 

12035. Did anybody call on you before you went to 
Carrick, for your evidence ? — No. 

1 2036. You never told about this £50 until now ? — 
I never mentioned it to any man until it came out in 
the papers, nor woman either. 



Patrick 

Gallagher 
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12037. The Chief Commissioner. — You voted at the 
last election for Major Knox 1 — I did. 

12038. Had you ever a vote before 1 ! — No. 

12039. What are you rated at! — Five pounds five. 

12040. What are you by trade and occupation 1— pA 
shoemaker. 

12041. Did you get any money !— No. 

12042; Did anyone get any money for you 1 — Well, 
I believe there did. 

12043. Who 1— Mr. Galbraith. 

12044. How much 1— £20. . 

12045. When did you hear that the money was for 
you 1 — Well, I had a slight idea of it .before this, but 
not to know it x-eally, to be confident of it. 

12046. I know. But you had every confidence in 
Mr. Galbraith that he would ultimately give you 
whatever he got for you! — Well, I had in fact. 

12047. I want to know before the polling — before 
you voted for the Major — what idea had you in your 
head about the £20 ; who gave you the idea first of 
all ? — Well, in fact it was John Young. He told me 
he had got half notes— I remember him telling me 
something about getting half notes. 

12048. Go on ; you thought you would like to get 
half notes 1 — Well, I thought I would like in fact to 
have something if it was going. 

12049. Whom did you tell that to, to try and get 
you the money! — Well, unless I intimated it to him. 
I believe I intimated to him that if there was any- 
thing going I would like it. 

12050. That is, to Young ! — Yes. 

12051. That you had no objection to his telling it 
to Galbraith! — No, I had not. 

12052. You meant that he should tell that to Gal- 
braith — didn’t you ! — Well, I meant that if he would 
convey it I would not be 

12053. Unwilling! — No. 

12054. Had Young actually the half notes in his 
hand 1 — I did not see them. 

12055. Did he tell you lie had 1 — He did. 

12056. Now go on; what occurred — did you speak 
to Galbraith about it 1 — I don’t remember that I did. 

12057, Just try ; you know Galbraith was examined 
here yesterday 1— -I remember passing Mr. Stokes’ 
shop and meeting Mr. Galbraith there. 

12058. Go on ; tell what occurred — we have it from 
Mr. Stokes, and we must have it from you! — It hap- 
pened that Mr. Galbraith intimated to me that he had 
the money — in fact, slightly; I could not exactly be 
confident of it. 

12059. No, but there .was an intimation 1— He in- 
timated. 

12060. That he had money. How much did you 
understand ! — I did not understand' then how much. 

12061. What did you say when he intimated that 
he had money for you 1 — I don’t remember that I said 
anything to him. 

12062. Did you say that it was all right! — -I don’t 
believe I did. 

12063. What did you say; did you intimate your 
assent to the bargain !- — I assented, of course, but I 
don’t remember that I spoke any word to him. 

12064. But you may have, nodded or winked that 
you understood what he meant ; at all events you 
assented to 'the bargain !- — I did. 

12065. You meant to convey that to Mr. Galbraith ! 
—Well, I did. 

12066. Did you know that Stokes had given 
Galbraith the money for you 1 — I did not. 

12067. Who, did you know, had given Galbi-aith the 
money !— I could not tell at that time. 

12068. When did you ascertain it! — I could not 
really ascertain it until I heard something about Mr. 
Stokes’ evidence, that it was to him he gave the money. 
I did not well know, up to that, time, that he was pay- 
master. Not well ; but I believed it was with him 
that Galbraith and Young had the dealing, hut I did 
not know that he was really the paymaster then. 

12069. Did you tell any other voter, that. Galbraith, 
had the money for you — that somebody had the money 



for you before the polling 1 — I. don’t remember that I 
did. I am confident that I did not know that he' had 
it. I might unconsciously, but not to remember it 
now. 

12070.. Was there any other voter that was going 
with you — that agreed, to vote whatever way you 
voted, and you whatever way he voted ; with whom 
you agreed to go together, — do you understand the 
meaning of that!— Well, my mind was fully made up 
fx - om the commencement of the i-evision to vote for 
Major Knox, and not; to be taken from that opinion ; 
and I had xxo notion whatever of voting for any other, 
nor I believe I would not. 

12071. Was any offer made to you fx - om the other 
side! — Well, I was canvassed on the other side. 

12072. By whom 1 — A gentleman who gave his 
name as Mi - . O’Loghlen — Captain Flanagan’s friend. 

12073. What did you tell them 1 — I told him that I 
was sorry I could not vote for Captain Flanagan on 
any account. 

12074. Was any offer of money made to you at the 
side of Captain Flanagan! — Well, in fact, I cbxxldnot 
say that an offer was made ; but it was intimated to me 
that if I would stand back. 

12075. You would get what! — I would get £50, or 
something thereabouts ; but I could not say whether 
that was given as a humbug or not ; Ideally could not 
say. 

12076. Who intimated to you about the £50! — 
Well, he was a man of the name of Hart. 

12077. What is his Christian name! — Dominic 
Hax - t. I believed at the time that he was only jesting 

12078. Is he a voter! — Well, he had no vote for 
that election. 

12079. He was a voter once ! — -I believe he never- 
had a vote. His father had a vote. 

12080. Whex-e does he live! — He lives at Ruslxeen. 

12081. Did any other person joke you in the same 
way ! — There did ; another man named Hugh Hax-t. 

12082. Is he a relative of the fix-st man! — I do not 
know. 

12083. Whex - e does Hugh Hart live! — I think at 
a place called Tubbernavan ; but I cannot say that it 
was jesting ; I think it was the other way, in fact. 

12084. These jests are very common at the time of 
an election ; did anybody else intimate anything to 
you! — I could not say that I met airy other man that 
promised me or talked of giving anything but those. 

12085. When the talk was about the. £50 what did 
you say! — I said,' I don’t doubt that I helped up the 
joke well enough as far as that goes, and that I said- 1 
might stand back. 

12086. You are now on your oath and serious ! — 
Yes, I am serious. 

12087. Would you have voted for Flanagan for the 
£50 ! — I would not. 

12088. How much would have tempted you to vote 
for Flanagan! — I cannot say how fax - the sti - ength of 
my mind would work on it ; but I would not have 
voted for £50 for him, but I might have stood back 
for £50. 

12089. Refrained from voting for £501 — Most 
likely I might. . ' 

12090. Was that the offer made to you! — That was 
the offex - . 

12091. Did you intimate that you would stay away 
from voting if you got £50 — was that amount 
enough! — Well, it went as far as that — that that was 
as much as they could expect — that I should stand 
back. 

12092. How many were pi - esent when this talk was 
going onl— I don’t think anyone was present but 
ourselves at this time. 

12093. That is Hugh Hax-t 1 — Dominic at one time 
and myself. We often talked of it. About the Sunday 
befoi - e the poll I remember him telling me there would 
be no money given, and I told him I did not' care 
for that,. I had given.. my promise to Major Knox 
befox - e that. . 
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12094. Who told you there would be no money 
given 1 - — The very same man — Hart. 

12095. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Did Hugh Hart 
mention £50 1 — He did not. He mentioned £20. 

12096. Dominic Hart mentioned £50 first 1— He 
said £40 or £50. 

12097. Was it in Stokes’s shop that you got the 
hint from Galbraith that he had money for you ! — It 
was. 

12098. Was Stokes there himself! — He was in the 
shop, I believe, himself. 



12099. Do you think he heard what was going on ! Tk.vtu Dav. 
— I could not say, indeed. - — 

12100. Which of the Harts was it that afterwards ° ctober l6 ' 
told you there was no money going 1 — Dominic. Walter 

12101. You never voted before this last elec- Henderson, 
tion 1— No. 

12102. Did you know anything about what was 
going on at the election of 1865 ! — Nothing. 

12103. Are you a Protestant or a Catholic! — I am 
a Protestant. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Mr. William Lawder sworn and examined. 



12104. The Chief Commissioner. — You were the 
conducting agent for Major Knox at the last election ! 
— Yes. 

12105. Have you the briefs of the petition 1 — When 
I got the subpcena from your secretary I immediately 
afterwards telegraphed to Dublin to send down all the 
papers in connexion with the borough election petition, 
and I have got a trunk full of them here ; and from 
these I have got the evidence of Mr. Stokes that was 
particularly referred to in the subpcena. I got a tele- 
gram from my correspondent in Dublin to say, that he 
had sent all the papers but the briefs by this day’s four 
o’clock train. I received it yesterday, I think, about 
half-past five ; and I telegraphed to him that the 
briefs were the most particular things, and to send 
them in immediately. I got no answer to that ; but I 
got a boxful of papers, which I have in Sligo. 

12106. Then you have not the brief containing Mr. 
Stokes’s evidence ! — I don’t think, as well as my 
memory serves me now, that the evidence taken in Car- 
rick-on-Shannon was regularly briefed the time was so 
pressing. We took the evidence according as it was 
given and briefed it ; and gave the evidence merely as 
it was given. In fact I have it here. 

12107. But it is what was taken down as Mr. 
Stokes’ evidence that we want in the first instance ? — 
Well, I have that here ; coming down in the train I 
opened the box, and got out all my papers. 

12108. Mr. Palmer was assisting you !-— Yes, he 
was. 

12109. Mr. Stokes’s statement was, that he wrote 
out his evidence, and gave it to Mr. Palmer 1 — So I 
saw by the newspapers. 

12110. And that afterwards he read it as copied ; 
have you got the original handwriting of Mr. Stokes ! 
— I have got the evidence of Mr. Stokes compared 
with that of Mr. Stokes and Mr. Cherry, and’ indorsed 
by Mr. Palmer, in his- own handwriting, at the Sligo 
petition. 

12111. I presume you have still preserved among 
your papers the original statement of Mr. Stokes in 
his own handwriting 1 — I take it that that was taken 
down' from the viva voce statement. 

12112. What he said himself was, that lie himself 
wrote out his evidence in his own handwriting. This, 
obviously, is what you say is taken down in the way 
that a professional mail would do. Cast your eye over 
it (hands document to witness) 1 — It was Mr. Palmer 
that took down his evidence. 

12113. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — It might have 
been taken down in a written statement and turned 
into a brief !— Whatever papers I have, sir, I have 
them here. 

12114. Of course ; we know that 1 — -I have got two 
other statements of Mr. Robert Stokes’s, evidence. I 
assume that there were three— one for each counsel. 
There is another [hands document to Court] ; and here 
is another of the evidence of Stokes and. Cherry 
jointly. 

12115. The Chief Commissioner.— Can’ you find the 
bill of particulars of the bribery that 1 was served on 
you by the petitioner 1 — Well, I did not look , for it.' 

12116. Could you find it nOw,!— I should think it 
may be with the papers that I referred' to. 

12117. It is sure to be with the general brief for 



counsel! — Yes. Well, these general briefs I have not 
yet got. As I tell you, I telegraphed for them — that 
they were the most important things, and to send them 
by the mail last night. 

12118. Now, Mr. Lawder, when you were conduct- 
ing agent for Major Knox, had you had previous ex- 
perience of contested elections!— Yes, I had. 

12119. Had you ever been conducting agent at an 
election in Sligo 1 — No, not in Sligo before that. 

12120. In Sligo borough or county! — Not before 
the last election, but I was in several other counties. 

12121. Do you remember before the nomination 
getting any intimation that there were some voters that 
required money ; I put it in a short way, of course, in 
order that you may understand me, but it was put in a 
more delicate way during the election ! — Oh, I’ll tell 
you exactly how it was put to me. The only way I 
understand to answer that question is, that when I 
first came to Sligo it was reported currently that it was 
a place where the voters were subject to influences of 
that nature. 

12122. I presume, as conducting agent, you had a 
list of electors 1 — Yes ; I had the printed Clerk of the- 
Peace’s borough list. 

12123. Have you now the list which you used 
during the election of Major Knox ! — I may have it, 
but I cannot say that I have or have not, because im- 
mediately when the petition was over I directed every 
paper I had to be put into a box or sack, and they 
were all sent to Dublin ; and I never saw one of them 
till I opened them this morning. 

12124. I will, first of all, ask for the original list 
which you used as conducting agent during the elec- 
tion! — Well, I have not got it here. If I have it 
you shall have it certainly. 

12125. You did use the list from time to time, and 
put down on it, I presume, marks as to how the 
electors had made up their mind or were likely to 
vote !— Yes ; what I call taking the strength of the 
borough — favourable, unfavourable, and doubtful. 

12126. Did you also mark off for your own informa- 
tion the men that you were informed were Open to the 
influences which you have mentioned 1 — No. 

12127.- Did you never make a list of those men! — 
Never. 

12128. Did you know from the persons who were 
working the election that there were some men that you 
believed were open to Corrupt influences 'L-I did not 
know the name of a single man who was open to cor- 
rupt influences, because I strictly from the beginning 
to the end said I Would have nothing to do with 
malpractices. 

12129. Do you know Captain Etlielred Knox! — 
Yes. I met him prior to the election, and at the 
election, and since it. 

12130. You know the room that he . had, which has 
been mentioned in evidence— that he had a separate 
room from Major Knox’s room ? — No ; I don’t know 
what room he had. 

12131. Were you never in his private room! — I 
should not know his private room this moment. 

12132. Were you never in the room which we know 
as his private room 1 — I don’t remember . ever having 
met him in Leech’s — that was the house — except in 
the two drawing-rooms, as they were called, one of 



Mr. William 
Lawder. 
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which was used as Major Knox’s sitting-room, and the 
other as his dining-room. 

12133. Do you know Mr. Galbraith ? — I don’t know 
him. I have heard the name. 

12134. You don’t know him personally? — No. 

12135. Were you ever informed by Mr. Galbraith 
that any voter, in plain language, wanted money, of 
course he did not say that 1 — I don’t think I was ever 
told so by anyone, because I studiously avoided having 
any conversation with him. 

12136. I am sure you tried to do so as much as 
you could. Did you know two voters of the name of 
Young 1 — No, I did not. 

12137. Have you heard what evidence Mr. Galbraith 
gave yesterday? — Except that while I was at the 
hotel, I met Mr. St. Ledger, the county surveyor, and 
he said, “lam told your name was mixed up a good 
deal yesterday by Mr. Galbraith.” 

12138. I am now going to tell you what Mr. Gal- 
braith swore yesterday. He said there were two voters 
of the name of Young. These men have been ex- 
amined. They were paid £20 a piece. Old Young 
first of all told Mr. Galbraith that he had been badly 
treated by the Conservatives, and that he would vote 
against them ; then Mr. Galbraith came over to Leech 
and first of all saw Major Knox, and had a, conversa- 
tion with him ; then you came in and were introduced 
to Mr. Galbraith, the same story was told, intimating 
plainly that the men wanted money, and you asked 
then did they want money, he said, “ I do not know,” 
and some further conversation ensued, and Mr. Gal- 
braith went away, and shortly afterwards Mr. Stokes 
came and had the money, that is, £40 for the two 
Youngs ; and that was then given in half notes — half 
to the Youngs, and half kept by Galbraith. And Mr. 
Galbraith told us yesterday, he distinctly believed that 
you sanctioned what he was doing, and must have 
known about it as a man of the world? — Not one word 
of that is true. It is all deliberate falsehood. I 
should not know Mr. Galbraith this moment. I never 
from the time I came to the Sligo election until this 
moment offered, or sanctioned, or knew of any sum of 
money being offered to any elector. 

12139. Do you remember the occasion on which 
you and Mr. Galbraith and Mr. Stokes were in the 
drawing-room together, or in any dining-room? — No, 

I do not. 

12140. You will not say you were not? — I should 
not know Mr. Galbraith this moment if I saw him. 

12141. You knew Mr . Stokes very well ? — Y es, I did. 

12142. And you knew that he was an active sup- 
porter? — I knew that he was a busybody. 

12143. Did you suspect at all, at the time of the 
election that he was engaged — I will not say with any 
voter by name, but engaged in practices which were 
improper? — I had no suspicion of the sort, until a 
Sunday when I was sitting in Allinghams hotel. 
Major Knox came in after church a good deal excited, 
and he told me, from rumours he had heard on his way 
from church, he was determined or inclined, I won’t say 
which, to pitch up the whole thing, and that he would 
order his portmanteau to be packed and go away. 

12144. Was that on the Sunday before the election? 
— Yes, I think it was, as well as I recollect. I think 
it was the Sunday before — or the Sunday week before 
it may have been ; I am not certain. It was on a Sun- 
day ; but that was the first time that I heard of Mr. 
Stokes’s interference. I asked him, “ Whom did you 
hear that report from ?” He said, “ I heard it from 
Mr. Randle Peyton the attorney,” and I think he 
said from Mr. Utred Knox, a relative of his. When 
he told me that he had given orders for his portman- 
teau to be packed up, as that he had made up his mind 
to leave the place altogether sooner than have any- 
thing to do with such work. I said, “ I think you 
are taking an uncommonly hasty step to go away, act- 
ing upon the rumours of officious fellows like that,” or 
words to that effect. It was with a good deal of per- 
suasion then that I told Major Knox that he ought to 
continue, as, of course, if he had not employed Mr. 



Stokes he could not be held responsible for any such 
attempts on his part. That’s all I know of Mr.. 
Stokes. 

12145. Did you see Mr. Stokes after that? — Oh, I 
saw him repeatedly. 

12146. Did you give him any caution ? — Yes, I did. 
12147. You did?— -I did. I pretty much told him 
what Major Knox was about to do, as well as I can 
now remember, — about his going away, — and said, 

“ You had better be very cautious, because Major 
Knox will not do anything, or sanction anything that 
is illegal or improper-.’’ 

12148. What did you mean by being “ very cau- 
tious?” — Being very cautious not to interfere at all for 
Major Knox. I told Major Knox at that time to go 
and tell Mr. Stokes that he would not allow him or 
any man to take any liberties on his behalf. 

12149. The meaning of “liberties” of course 

was ? — Improper acts. 

12150. Promising money? — Promising money or 
any sort of promises. 

12151. “ Any sort of promises,” of course, in plain 
language, means bribery ? — That’s of course the mean- 
ing, — bribery or promises of any nature. 

12152: Where was it that you gave the caution to 
Mr. Stokes ? — As well as I remember it was in the 
street. 

12153. Did you see him after that Sunday? — I saw 
him every day. 

12154. You saw him every day after that ? — I think 
I saw him every day prior to, and until the election 
was over ; but I did not speak to him. 

12155. Have you now any other lists of electors 
besides the Clerk of the Peace’s list made for the elec- 
tion ? — No. I don’t think I have any others ; in fact, 
it was the ordinary printed list that I had ruled with 
red ink in four columns, and three columns. 

12156. And you, of course, marked it from time to 
time, according to the information you got ? — Of course, 
in my client’s interest, trying to see who would vote 
for him, and who would vote against him. 

12157. Were any other persons present when Major 
Knox said to you that he would pack up ? — Mr. Ran- 
dle Peyton, the solicitor, was present. 

12158. Have you a list of the electors to whom 
Major Knox referred as occupying the houses he had 
purchased? — No, I have not, nor do I believe it was 
for a long time that I knew he had any houses at all 
in the borough. 

12159. Had you any information at Carrick about 
the evidence Mr. Stokes was to give except this? — 
Except that, I had not. 

12160. Mr: Stokes states he was informed by some 
one, or heard some one say he understood his evidence 
could not be produced in court — that is the phrase he 
x , se d ? — I saw a report of it in the newspaper, in which 
he said that Mr. Macdonogh said it could not be pro- 
duced in court. I saw that in Dublin, and the 
moment I saw it, I wrote — I think it was on Wednes- 
day or Tuesday last, just after it came out — to Mr. 
Macdonogh to say — I lost not a moment in intimating 
to him — that I thought he ought to take immediate 
steps to set himself right before the public ; because I 
don’t believe such a course ever was pursued either by 
Mr. Palmer or Mr. Macdonogh. 

12161. That is a proper observation of your’s, of 
course, but I have now heard the evidence given %■ — 
Well, sir, a thing of the kind never occurred to my 
knowledge. To my knowledge nothing of the sort 
ever occurred. 

12162. He used a remarkable phrase, “That his 
evidence could not be produced in court ’’ — of course 
the meaning of that was — it was written out by him, 
and briefed under your directions — that it would not 
be sworn to in court ; did you so understand it ? — Of 
course I did. It was Mr. Palmer who took down his 
evidence. 

12163. I know; but you understood perfectly well 
what was meant by that when you read it ? — Of course 
I did. It meant that when he told a story, some one 
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suggested that it should be a made-up story for the 
Court, and not the true one. That is what I con- 
cluded. 

12164. You know now, according to his statement, 
that he did swear falsely at Garrick ? — He must have 
sworn falsely, either at Garrick or Sligo the. other 
day. 

12165. According to his statement he swore falsely 
at Carrick — he said that here ? — Well, he must re- 
concile that for himself ; I cannot do it. He certainly 
must have sworn falsely either at Carrick or here, ac- 
cording to the evidence that I read in the newspapers. 

12166. 1 must ask you this question : you were con- 
ducting agent ; directly or indirectly, had you anything 
to do with suggesting to him what his evidence should 
be at Carrick ? — Never, sir, nor to anyone. 

12167. To what does he allude when he says that 
Mr. Macdonogh said that the evidence could not be 
produced in court ? — I can’t fancy what he alluded to, 
because I believe it is an utter falsehood that any gentle- 
man would do such an act — any professional man. 

12168. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — I understand that 
to mean that Mr. Macdonogh considered his evi- 
dence would be fatal to ? — Damaging to Major 

Knox — yes. 

12169. I did not understand that to mean that Mr. 
Macdonogh had said that he did not believe that his 
statement was one that he could swear to, but simply 
that if he was obliged to swear what was stated in his 
instructions he believed it would prove bribery? — What 
I saw in the Daily Exjrress, I well remember, was that 
he gave down his evidence to Mr. Palmer, and that 
after that it was shown to Mr. Macdonogh, and that 
then it was altered, or words to that effect. 

12170. I do not think that was so ? — At all events, 
I know nothing whatever of such an act. 

12171. At all events that is the reason why I want 
to see into the matter ; I am sure you will give every 
assistance ? — Every assistance in my power. 

12172. And in order to find out the truth of this 
business, I want to see the original statement in Mr. 
Stokes’s handwriting? — If I have it, the Court shall 
have it with the greatest pleasure. 

12173. Because this, you see, is apparently drawn 
by a professional man ? — That is a copy by the clerks. 

12174. But I mean the draft of it? — Yes; Mr. 
Palmer told me no later than the day before yesterday 
— he came up to me to ask for those papers the night 
before last, and said “ I remember perfectly well having 
taken down Mr. Stokes’s evidence;” and he urged on 



me the necessity, as he had already done, of sending for 
every document. 

12175. The Chief Commissioner. — Why did you not 
keep any list of the men supposed to be open to corrupt 
influence on the other side, because that is a thing that 
has been done by conducting agents at elections ? — I 
generally try to find out by fail - means what the 
people are going to do — how they are going to vote, 
that’s my plan. I never will be a party to bribery. 

12176. Did you know anything about Brennan? — 
No ; I saw him. I have not seen Brennan since the 
end of June, or the beginning of July. 

12177. Did Brennan apply to you for money after 
the Carrick petition ? — Never, either before or since. 

12178. What did he call on you for? — He never 
called upon me. 

12179. You saw him in July ? — I saw him once in 
Sackville-street, near the Post Office, and I saw him 
a second time at the terminus of the railway station. 

12180. That’s here? — No, in Dublin — the Broad- 
stone station. 

12181. I thought you meant that you saw him in 
the way of business 1— Oh no, never. I saw him near 
the Post Office in Sackville-street one day, and I saw 
him another day at the Broadstone station in Dublin, 
and the only conversation I had with him when he 
saluted me was, “ Are you going to Sligo ?” And he 
said no, he would be afraid, or something of that sort,- 
and I passed on. 

12182. Mr. Cherry’s evidence was also briefed? — I 
have it here. 

12183. Who took it down ? — It is indorsed in the 
same way by Mr. Palmer. ( Hands paper to Court.) 

12184. And Mr. Galbraith’s evidence? — I have not 
that here ; I don’t know. 

12185. Is it in the box ? — It may be ; if it is I will 
look for it. If you will have the kindness to tell me 
any document that I have you shall have it with the 
greatest pleasure. 

Mr. Galbraith was here called to the table. 

12186. Do you know Mr. Galbraith now? — I re- 
member his face. 

12187. Did you know him to be a supporter of the 
Major’s ; do you remember him to have been one of his 
supporters ? — Well, I really can’t say whether he was 
or was not. 

12188. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Are you positive 
that you never saw him at Leech’s in company with 
Major Knox? — I never recollect having seen him in 
the place. 



Tenth Dat. 
October 16. . 

Mr. William 
Lawder. 



Mr. Galbraith re-examined. 



12189. Mi - . Galbraith, where you are will you re- 
peat your evidence about the Youngs ; first of all the 
conversation you had with the Youngs ; then with the 
Major, and then in the presence of Mr. Lawder. Re- 
peat now, that Mr. Lawder may hear what you said 
yesterday ? — The elder Young came to me. He told 
me that his son was not satisfied, or something to that 
effect ; that he was displeased with his party at the 
last election, and that for himself he wanted nothing, 
but that his son expected, or words to that effect. I 
don’t know his exact words, I don’t say I am accurate 
in his exact words, but that was the purport and 
meaning. I said nothing to Young, and he went away. 
I then went down and called to see Major Knox at Mr. 
Leech’s. I did see him, and I told him similar. 

12190. The Chief Commissioner . — Say what you 
said to the Major as well as you can recollect ? — I told 
him about the Youngs just as I am after telling you, 
and the Major spoke to me for some time ; I don’t 
exactly know what he said ; but I know he went in 
and he introduced Mr. Lawder. Mr. Lawder came 
out and spoke to me, and he said, as well as I can re- 
member the words, it was to the effect — “ Is it money 
they want?” He did not seem pleased. I said I 
did not know. I went away, and about an hour after 
that Mr. Stokes came up, and we sent for the younger 
S 



Young, and he threw two £20 notes on the ground in 
an envelope or piece of paper, and Young took up one 
half and I took up the other. 

12191. Did Mr. Stokes, before this, come into the 
Major’s room ? — He did, sir. Not before it ; I think 
it was while I was there. 

12192. But while Mr. Lawder was there? — Well, 
I can’t say that he did. Mr. Lawder was in the house, 
but I don’t know that Mi - . Stokes was present with 
him. I am not sure of that. 

12193. Which did you or Mr. Stokes leave the 
Major’s room first ? — I did. 

12194. Was Mr. Stokes left behind with Mr. Law- 
der and the Major ? — I think Mr. Stokes was by him- 
self in the room, as well as I remember. 

12195. In what room? — In the room in Mr.. 
Leech’s. 

12196. Was that the drawing-room or the dining- 
room ? — I believe it was the drawing-room. 

12197. Which room was it that you had the con- 
versation with Major Knox and Mr. Lawder in ? — It 
was in a small room off that. 

12198. Back or front ? — Back. 

12199. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — How did you see 
Mr. Stokes at all ; did he come into the little room ? — 
No, I went into the other room. 

2 K 



Mr. Galbraith. 
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Tenth Day. 12200. Who took you into that other room ? — Well, 
— — , I really don’t know. I think Major Knox came in 
October^ 16. , md bl . 0llg ] lt me i n there ; either that or I met Mr. 

Mr. Galbraith Stokes on the lobby or landing, I cannot say which, 
and we went in there. 

12201. What took you into that room at all 1 ? — I 
really can’t say at this moment. 

12202. Was it to get a glass of wine ? — No, I never 
got a drop of wine in it. 

12203. What Was the reason, because you had done 
your business'? You had told, according - to your 
account, Mr. Lawder and Major ICnox about the 
Youngs. You would naturally leave the house then. 
What took you into the other room ? — I really don’t 
know. I know I went into the large room. 

1 2204. How long did you stop there ? — Not more, 
certainly, than three or five minutes. 

12205. Did you talk to Mr. Stokes while you were 
there ? — I did. 

12206. Was it Major Knox that brought yon into 
that small room ? — I really can’t remember. I don’t 
remember now what brought me into that larger room. 

12207. Did you speak to Mr. Stokes about the 
Youngs ? — I did. 

12208. Why did you not tell us that last night ? — -I 
was not asked. 

12209. You told us last night you did not know 
whether Mr. Stokes knew about the Youngs ? — I don’t 
remember that. 

12210. The Chief Commissioner. — What did Mr. 
Stokes say to you in that room ? — Well, I really don’t 
know wliat he said exactly ; but I know there was 
some little conversation about them. I really don’t 
know what it was. 

12211. Do you now recollect whether you repeated 
to Mr. Stokes what you say you told Major Knox and 
Mr. Lawder 1 — No, I don’t think I did go through it. 

12212. Did you tell him the purport of it? — Well, 
I think so. As well as I remember I did. 

12213. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — What brought 
you into that small room ? — I went to tell Major Knox, 
you know, in the first instance, about the Youngs. 
That’s what brought me there. 

12214. Did you see Major Knox in the small room ? 
— Yes ; he came in after I was there about three 
minutes. 

12215. Was Mr. Stokes present? — No, he was not. 

12216. Did you speak to Major Knox then about 



the Youngs wanting money ? — No ; I did not mention 
a word about money. 

12217. No ; but did you give Major Knox to under- 
stand that they would not vote unless they got some- 
thing ? — Well, I did. 

12218. On that occasion, in the small room? — Yes, 
that was the only occasion I ever spoke to him. 

12219. Was Stokes by when you were speaking to 
him ? — He was not. 

12220. Was it after that that Stokes came into the 
small room?— Stokes did not come into the small 
room. 

12221. Was it after that you saw Stokes m the 
house ? — It was. 

12222. And while Mr. Stokes was present was 
there any conversation about the Youngs wanting to 
get something? — Well, I think there was ; I think I 
mentioned the case to him. 

12223. In the presence of Stokes?— I think so. 

12224. Did the Major make any observation at that 
time, do you remember ? — Well, I do not remember, 
indeed. I know he left me, and went out to see some 
one — I think it was Mr. Lawder. He said that he 
would introduce Mr. Lawder. 

12225. Did he make any observation to this effect, 
that if the Youngs wanted to get something he would 
not be a party to give them any, or anything to that 
effect ? — I don’t remember his ever saying that. 

12226. Did he say anything at all conveying that 
he would not give money to the Youngs, or allow 
money to be given to the Youngs ? — Not that I remem- 
ber. There was no mention of money made during 
the time they were there that I can remember what- 

12227. The Chief Commissioner. — Mr. Galbraith, 
can you fix how near to the nomination day or to the 
polling day this conversation was ? — Well, I really do 
not know, but I think it was a short time before it. 

12228. Do you remember the Sunday before the 
polling ? — I do not indeed. Anything particular about 
it I do not. 

12229. I want to know whether it was before or 
after that Sunday ? — I know it was only a few days 
— I believe it was only a few days before the polling, 
as well as my memory serves, a few days before ; 
perhaps it might be three or four ; I believe it was 
not much more. 



Examination of Mr. Lawder resumed. 



12230. The Chief Commissioner. — Mr. Lawder, look- 
ing at Mr. Galbraith can you say he was not in the 
room "with you and the Major — never mind now about 
the conversation ? — Well, sir, I never remember to 
have seen him in Mr. Leech’s house. 

12231. You do not remember him now as one of 
the supporters of Major Knox? — I know his face. 
Beyond that I think I would not even know his name 
if I met him in the street. 

12232. Is it possible that the Youngs were men- 
tioned to you ?■ — I don’t remember hearing any such 
conversation ; and, as I tell you, I don’t believe I 
ever met that gentleman in Mr. Leech’s house ; and 
further than that, I will swear most positively that 
I never was in the third apartment in Mr. Leech’s 
house. 

12233. You were only ? — In the two rooms I 

have mentioned. 



12234- You were in the two rooms ? — Yes. 

122351 And you were not in the room some of the 
witnesses called Captain Knox’s x-oom ? — Yes ; or the 
“ little x-oom,” as this gentleman calls it. 

12236. No, that is one of the two rooms? — -The 
little room? Well, the rooms — the one as I described 
to you was a drawing-room, and the other Major Knox’s 
sitting-room. They were both lax-ge rooms — very good 
sized rooms. 

12237. I suppose one was a little larger than the 
other ? — They appeared to me to be pretty much the 
same. 

12238. Ax-e they in the front of the house? — Yes; 
they are. 

12239. Both?— Yes. 



Mr. Galbraith re-examined. 



12240. Mr. Galbraith, was the room you call the 
little room in the front or the back ? — It is mox - e in the 
back, sir. 



12241. Is there a window opening in fx-ont? — No, 
ir : I think not. 
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12242. After that Sunday on which Major Knox 
was angry about the things that were going on did 
you see Mr. Stokes almost every day I— Yes, almost 
every day. 

12243. Did you see him in Leech's house ? — I don’t 
remember having seen him after that in Leech’s house. 
I may have, but I don’t remember. 

12244. You spoke to him about the election 1 — Yes, 
as I have told you. 

12245. I mean, did you speak to him every day 
about the election? — No, I did not, because I avoided 
him after that. 

12246. You avoided him after the time you gave 
him a caution ? — I did. 

12247. And you were perfectly sincere in giving 
him that? — Perfectly. I told him Major Knox told 
me that if £1 would return him he would go away and 
would not represent the place. 

12248. There is no doubt now, that these Youngs 
got the money ? — Well, I don’t know whether they did 
or did not. 

12249. I mean that there is no doubt at all about 
it? — I don’t know. I don’t know whether they did or 
did not. 

12250. Well, I mean that the two men have been 
examined, and the two persons who bribed them 
have been examined ? — Well, you must not ask me, 
sir, with great respect, to pass my judgment on their 
examination. 

12251. I am not asking you? — But I don’t know 
anything whatsoever of their having got .£20 or 20s. 

12252. You heard the M'Mullens’ name mentioned 
at Carrick ? — I did at the petition. 

12253. When were you first informed where the 
M'Mullens were? — I don’t think I ever heard of their 
names until I heard the evidence given of their having 
been sent away from Sligo. I might have seen them 
on the registry list, but to know where they lived, or 
where they were, or anything about them I did not. 

12254. Do you remember looking once, when you 
were preparing the briefs, what Mr. Stokes stated in 
this document about the M'Mullens’ case? — No, I 
don’t think I looked at it till I heard him giving his evi- 
dence in the court. I had not to do everything. The 
room was full of clerks and full of people, and I told 
Mr. Palmer to undertake the talcing down of the evi- 
dence. 

12255. I know you had an immensity to do, and 
it is only the most difficult things that a professional 
man can do ? — In fact I could not attempt to do one 
thing until I would be actually called on to do some- 
thing else ; so I intrusted the taking down of the evi- 
dence to Mr. Palmer and some others ; and there in 
court, I heard the evidence given by Mr. Stokes and 
by some lady, some hotel-keeper, as to the M'Mullens 
having gone away to Ballyshannon, I think they said. 

12256. It has already been stated in evidence that 
voir and Mr. Macdonogh both publicly and privately, 
on Major Knox’s side, gave instructions to produce 
every witness 1— Yes. 

12257. Amd these were Mr. Macdonogh’s. instruc- 
tions to you and yours to everyone you had anything 
to do with ? — Yes. 

12258. But the M'Mullens and Mr. Hignell have 
been examined ; and during the trial of the Carrick 
petition the M'Mullens were at Clithero in England ? 
— Until I was at Carrick as I tell you, I did not know 
where they were. 

12259. But at Carrick, or immediately afterwards, 
had you information as to where they were ? — Beyond 
what I heard stated at Cariick I had not. I knew 
nothing whatever about them. 

12260. When did you first hear they were at 
Clithero? — -Well, until you recall the name to my 
recollection I don’t remember having heard it until I 
heard it at Carrick-on-Shannon. * I may have heard it. 
I never knew where they were. 

12261. You may have heard it at Carrick 1— Yes, 
because I heard everybody. 

S 



12262. From Hignell? — I think it was from Hig- October 16 . 
nell. — 

12263. Did he tell the Major?— I don’t know. Mr ’ ljawder ’ 

12264. Is your recollection now, Mr. Lawder, that 
he told you at Carrick ? — No, he never told me, as I 
recollect ; nor did I know where they were till I heard 
the examination at Carrick-on-Shannon on the petition. 

I knew nothing of them. 

12265. But at Carrick you remember he did tell 
you ? — I remember the subject of his evidence was 
that they were absent ; but until you now mention 
Clithero I could not have remembered the name. 

12266. Do you remember was Hignell charged in 
the bill of particulars as one of the bribing agents ? — 

Well, I don’t know. Of course I will be able to find 
the bill. He may have been. I don’t know. 

12267. Because, I presume, as is the usual way, 
everyone charged with bribing was down, so that 
Hignell’s name would have been down ? — Well, they 
put down no end of names, and they used to -wind up 
with the usual phrase, “ and several persons to us 
unknown.” 

12268. That is the common phrase ? — That is the 
common phrase. 

12269. That is to prevent an objection. Did you 
take down Hignell’s evidence ? — No, I don’t remember 
that I did. 

12270. I presume you have there the names of all 
the gentlemen charged with having bribed ? — I have 
every person there that counsel directed me to have, 
and even some that I myself thought should be there, 
because Sir. Macdonogh’s direction to me was, and my 
own determination was, not to withhold anything. 

12271. Captain Ethelred Knox was there? — He 
was. 

12272. Was his evidence taken down in the brief? 

— No, not that I know of. 

12273. Or was he subpoenaed as a witness to your 
knowledge ? — I subpoenaed him, and he told me he 
was subpoenaed by the other side. 

12274. When you subpoenaed him why was not 
his evidence taken clown ? — Well, he told me, as well 
as I remember, I don’t think it was thought important 
that he had anything to prove, because if I knew he 
had anything to prove I would have taken care to put 
him on the table ; but he was in court every . day,’ 
because he was subpoenaed by both sides. 

12275. Mi-. Commissioner Byrne . — You said that 
before you came to Sligo you heard there were voters 
open to bribery ; did you make any inquiries when 
you came to Sligo as to what the case was ? — I think 
what I stated was, that when I came to Sligo I heard 
that it was so. 

12276. Having heard that in Sligo, did it occur to 
you to make any inquiries as to who were corrupt and 
who were uncorrupt ? — Certainly not ; I v-ould have 
nothing to do with such work as that. 

12277. Then did you, as a sensible conducting 
agent, make up your mind that you would not be 
mixed up in malpractices of’ any such nature ? — De- 
cidedly. 

12278. Were you aware of Captain Ethelred Knox 
having a laa-ge sum of money in his possession? — Not 
at all. 

12279. Did you hear of his having hundreds of 
pounds ? — I never heard it until I read the evidence in 
the newspapers the day before yesterday, or a day or 
two since it was given here. 

12280. Now, before the Carrick trial did you read 
over the evidence that was briefed for your counsel ? — 

Do you mean at Carrick ? 

12281. At Carrick ?— No. 

12282. I mean before the witnesses were produced 
did you read over the evidence? — Some I may have, 
and some I could not, because I had not time. They 
were made up as I tell you in that way ; counsel got 
them ; and in court, when counsel examined the wit- 
ness, if there was a spare copy of course I read it over 
quickly as the witness was going on in some cases; 

2 K 2 
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and in some I was not there during the examination, 
and so on. 

12283. Did you leave the taking down of the evi- 
dence to a great extent to Mr. Palmer 1 ? — Yes, and you 
will see his handwriting on the hack of the briefs, 
which he will identify. 

12284. Mr. Lawder, may I ask you, at the Sligo 
election or before it, were you intimidated or threatened 
to any extent ? — Very much indeed. 

12285. Will you state how you were? — In the 
streets here one evening I went once to see a gentle- 
man on business, and coming back the mob shouted 
at the door I was at to have me thrown into the river, 
but a body of police came up and protected me to the 
hotel. Another day Major Knox and I, and I think 
a relative of mine, were coming in after canvassing one 
or two voters outside the town and we were pelted 
with stones. 

12286. After Captain King met Iris death were you 
in any way threatened or intimidated ? — As far as the 
throwing of stones and all that sort of thing, so much 
so that we could not go across from the hotel opposite 
to this house without protection. 

12287. Did any of the mob threaten to treat you in 
the same way that Captain King was treated ? — Yes, 
they called me some names and said I should be treated 
in the same way that Captain King was treated. 

12288. And after that were you obliged to go about 
the town with an escort of police ? — I never attempted 
to go any place without an escort of police or military ; 
sometimes the carbineers, when they were there, and 
when I could not get them the police. I was on my 
way on Sunday to Major Knox’s lodgings at Leech’s, 
and we had to take refuge in several places, and the 
house was pelted with stones and the windows knocked 
to pieces. In fact the town appeared more like a town 
in a state of siege than a town in a country that ought 
to be peaceful. 

12289. As the conducting agent of Major Knox, are 
you aware of any of the voters who promised to vote 
for him being deterred from giving their votes for him ? 
— Oh, a great many of them were greatly frightened, 
and some of them I was told at the time were absent 
through intimidation. 

12290. Were absent 1 ? — That they went away. I 
know one case of a little man, an elector, Mark Antony 
somebody, — I remember the name, which struck me as 
peculiar ; the surname I can’t remember at this mo- 
ment, — but I know he had to come and take refuge in 
the hotel opposite, and no power would induce him to 
come and vote. 

12291. He abstained from voting ? — Yes, he said he 
dare not vote for his life he was so threatened. In 
fact I saw him as he came to the hotel and the mob 
got round him and caught him by the legs and arms 
and everything, and we had the greatest trouble to get 
the man in from the mob. 

12292. You believe he abstained from voting in con- 
sequence of mob violence? — Yes, I positively believe it; 
in fact he told me so, — that his life would not be safe. 

12293. Was there any- other voter who had to ab- 
stain from voting in a similar way ? — I can’t state at 
present, but I saw by the newspapers that there were 
houses broken into, and all sorts of things done. It was 
most disgraceful the state of the town. 

12294. Is there anything else that occurs to you to 
mention in reference to mob violence in town during 
the election ? — I don’t know whether it is essential or 
not, but I believe if we had not had the most ample 
protection we dare not even appeal' in the streets. 

12295. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Did you remark 
whether there was any difference as to the voters 
against whom this violence was directed ? — It appeared 
to me to be all directed against those in support of 
Major Knox. 

12296. But was there no difference among his sup- 
porters, — I mean were Roman Catholics who were 
suspected of an intention to vote for Major Knox 
more assaulted than the others ? — That I could 
not say, because I don’t know the place sufficiently 



well to distinguish between the two parties ; but if 
you ask me individually, I know that I was most par- 
ticularly set upon — myself and my cousin — and we were 
over and over warned by our friends not to attempt to 
leave the hotel as we cei'tainly would be murdered ; 
and in this very Court-house I was told I should be 
treated as Captain King was treated. 

12297. Were the mob generally armed with blud- 
geons ? — They had bludgeons and stones. These were 
their general weapons, I think. 

12298. Did you see any mobs assembled round any 
public-houses getting drink ? — Yes, I did. The very 
hotel in which I was staying — the Victoria hotel — one 
evening was pelted. Another evening Major Knox’s 
lodgings were assailed with stones, and he had 
to rush over and take refuge in the hotel and stay 
there for a night or two. 

12299. At what public-houses did you see the mob ? 
— Oh, I did not see public-houses. I saw the place in 
which I was staying, the Victoria hotel, and Mr. 
Leech’s house. 

12300. Did you see mobs getting drunk, or refresh- 
ment at any public-houses ? — I did not see that. In 
fact I kept away from the mobs, because they were 
anything but desirable companions. 

12301. From any information- you then or subse- 
quently got, have you any idea as to whether there 
were any public-houses in which the mobs were sup- 
plied with drink ? — Supplied with drink ? 

12302. Yes ? — No, I could not say personally that I 
know anything about it. 

12303. I do not mean that you knew personally ; I 
merely want to know can you give us any information ? 
— As to particular houses ? 

12304. As to particular houses?-— No. 

12305. The Chief Commissioner. — To use the com- 
mon phrase, were any houses open for the mob ? — No, 
sir, not that I know of. 

12306. You know what I mean by that? — Oh I do, 
perfectly. 

12307. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you never 
hear of anybody who could give you information ? — I 
repeatedly heard the mobs who were in a wild, savage 
state of drunkenness, and committing all sorts of 
things ; and we had to make application to the Govern- 
ment repeatedly to get protection through the town 
and clear them. 

12308. Yes, but you were Major Knox’s conducting 
agent, you know ? — Yes, I was. 

12309. And, of course, I suppose you kept your 
attention directed towards what would invalidate his 
opponent’s election, and cause his own to be successful ? 
— My most strenuous efforts were directed towards 
preventing anything that would— — 

12310. Oh, of course ; but you were, I presume, 
directing your attention likewise to bribery, and treat- 
ing on the other side, so that, in case Captain Flanagan 
should be returned, you would have good grounds for 
a petition ? — The only direction I gave was to have 
nothing at all to do with it. 

12311. But had you no person keeping an eye out 
on the opposite side as to what is generally done at 
elections- — had you no person watching the other side 
as to bribery, and treating, and mob influence ? — Oh it 
was hopeless to watch the mob influence, it was so 
general. 

12312. Now, can you tell us, according to your 
opinion, whether those mobs were organized? — Well, 
they seemed to be in very good order sometimes, and 
very disorderly at other times. 

12313. That is not what I mean ; I mean organized 
and under the control of persons ? — I could not name 
any pereon under whose control they were. 

12314. From your own observation did you form an 
opinion as to whether they were under the direction of 
any person or not ? — I saw a gentleman who, I believe, 
has contradicted all knowledge of it ; I saw him very 
much with the mobs at the time. 

12315. I must ask you for his name ? 

12316. The Chief Commissioner. — You refer to Mi'. 
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M'Ternan ? — Yes. I saw liim very much with the 
mobs. I saw Mr. O’Loglilen very much 'with them 
and some others. 

12317. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Was this mob 
violence continued for a considerable time after the 
election ? — It was. I left this as soon after the election 
as I could get away. 

12318. I suppose you did ; but you had to return ? 
— I had to return for the county election. 

12319. I mean after both the county and the 
borough election had you not to return for the purpose 
of getting up evidence for the petition? — No ; I never 
had the honour , of being in Sligo since ; in fact I would 
not have undertaken to defend the petition at all if it 
were tried here. 

12320. If it were tried here? — If it were tried here 
I should not have defended it. 

12321. From an apprehension of personal violence? 
— Certainly, both of personal violence, and violence to 
Major Knox, and to anyone who dared to come here 
to give evidence on his behalf. 

12322. Could you tell us, Mr. Lawder, who was it 
that told you about there being coiTupt voters when 
you fix-st came to Sligo? — I could not. It was just the 
current repox-t before I came. I had heard of Sadlier 
and Ball axid people who were here before. I had had 
nothing to do with an election before. 

12323. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you know 
Mr. Abbott ? — I know his appearence. I never spoke 
to h im . I saw him one day in the railway carriage as 
far as from Mullingar to Cavan junction. 

12324. Mr: Commissioner Bruce. — You became 
Major Knox’s conducting agent about August? — About 
the middle of August. 

12325. Could yoxi recollect what sum you received 



from the Major? — Perfectly. I received two cheques, tenth Day. 
one for £200 and another for £75. 

12326. I do not ask you very particularly ; but you October^ 16 . 
can tell us what you did with the money? — I can tell Mr. Lawder. 
you very nearly. I paid £75 to Mr. Tighe, who was 
then mayor, for which he gave me a sort of undertak- 
ing, or gave a receipt and undertaking to account for 
it when called upon, or something of the sort ; and I 
paid Mr Robinson, the advising counsel, his statuteable 
fee, as everyone knows. 

12327. And you paid yourself of course ? — And for 
telegrams — I don’t think the £275 would have done 
all that. However what I got I paid between counsel 
and telegrams and such things. 

12328. All went in legitimate expenses ? — Certainly. 

12329. Everything you got? — Every halfpenny. 

12330. Is there any person to whom you would attri- 
bute the violence of the mob as an exciting cause ? — I 
really don’t like — that would be a mere matter of 
opinion. 

12331. Well, I ask you as a matter of opinion, and 
not as a matter •within your own knowledge ? — I could 
not name any one individual ; but I attribute it en- 
tirely to those in the interests of Captain Flanagan. 

12332. Could you mention any persons in parti- 
cular ? — No, I would prefer not to name any persons. 

Any papers you wish for 

12333. The Chief Commissioner. — Look for the - 
lists of electors — any you have now ? — I will this 
moment, and Mr. Galbraith’s evidence ? 

12334. Yes ? — That I am certain I have. 

12335. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You can arrange 
to forward to us one of the biiefs ? — Certainly. I hope 
they may be hex-e by the mid-day train. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Mr. Robert Stokes re-examined. 



12336. The Chief Commissioner . — Do you remem- 
ber the day the Youngs were paid? — I do, six - . I 
don’t know the day of the week, but I x - ecollect 
giving it. 

12337. What I want to know is, how long befox-e 
the no min ation was it, or the polling — which ? — I could 
not exactly say, but I think I told yoxx it was some days. 

12338. Can you x - ecollect whether it was before or 
after the Sxmday before the polling? — How long was 
Sixnday, or what day was the polling ? 

12339. The polling was on Thursday, and that was 
Thxxx-sday the 19th of November? — I could not say 
whether it was befox - e the Sunday or after it. 

12340. Do you remember John Shiel going away? 
— Yes. 

12341. Was it before or after that that yoxx paid 
the money to the Youngs ? — I coxxld not say, indeed. 

12342. Shiel went out of town on a Sxxnday morn- 
ing ? — He did. 

12343. Do you remember, whether it was befox - e or 
after that ? — Indeed I coxxld not. 

12344. Who was it that first spoke to yoxx about 
the Youngs, was it themselves, or Mr. Galbraith, or 
who? — I was listexxing to Mr. Galbraith’s evidexice 
and I thought that Mi - . Galbraith’s memory was at 
fault a little on it. I went over to Major Knox’s, I 
met a sexwant and I was sent up stairs, and I there 
met Mr. Galbraith in the back room that he described, 
alone. Mi - . Galbi - aitli told me something that he had 
got over about the others; that the Youngs were 
tx - ying to do something. Mi - . Galbraith intimated to 
me the manner in which the Youngs were going on, 
and I said to him, “ Oh, man, make it a business 
matter; just go down to them and see what they 
want.” I don’t know whether he and I went together, 
or whether he went fix - st and I followed ; and I thex - e 
met the younger Young in Mr. Galbraith’s and 
arranged with him according as Young told you. He 
said twenty pounds. I said, “We shan’t speak of 
pounds at all, say engravings or anything you like.” 
I went back again and brought the money and gave it 
as described. 



12345. Whex - e did you go back to?— To Captain 
Etheli - ed Knox. 

12346. Where was the Captain? — He was in what 
he told me was his own room. 

12347. Where was that room — on the same floor 
with the Major’s? — On the same floox - . 

12348. Were you in the room -with the Major that 
evening ? — That was, as far as my memory tells me, 
in the morning. 

12349. In the mox - nixxg? — In the morning. 

12350. Were you thex - e in the morning with the 
Major? — It was on my first going to the house to 
speak, I could not say about what, possibly about 
election matters. 

12351. Did you see Mi - . Lawder thei - e? — No, no; 
the room was quite without anyone except Mr. Gal- 
braith, when I went in. I cannot say whether anyone 
came in aftei’wax'ds or not, while we wex - e thei - e ; but 
the circumstance I x - elate to you is quite fx - esh in my 
mind. 

12352. What did yoxx tell Captain Ethelred Knox? 
— When I came back ? 

12353. Say eveiything that you said to him — just 
suppose that I was the Captain ? — As far as I can re- 
collect, I told hin that the Youngs were open to so 
much, and that the young fellow would not vote 
without it. 

12354. Did you name a sum? — Twenty pounds 
each. 

12355. I want you to speak; just' supposing that I 
was the Captain, what did you say 1— -There were 
three, Walter Henderson and the two Young’s, and 
they should get £20 a piece to vote, and that I would 
airange it if he gave me the money, and that they 
would not take my word' — they should have the half 
notes. 

12356. The Captain was by then? — He was by 
himself. 

12357. What sox-t of money did the Captain give 
you ? — Bank of Ii - eland notes. 

12358. What amount? — I think £20 notes. 

12359. Where did he take the money from? — I 
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Tenth Day. don’t doubt but it was out of bis breast pocket, a 
— — pocket book, or something that way. I cannot be 

October 16. accurate exactly, but he had not to leave the house 
Mr. Robert for it. 

Stokes'. 12360. That is what I want to know — had he the 

money about him ? — He had. 

12361. Were they new Bank of Ireland notes! — I 
think they were. 

12362. Do you know what a book of notes is before 
they are divided? — Oh, it was not that. 

12363. It was not out of a book ? — No ; you mean 
a book like a cheque-book? 

12364. Like a cheque-book— yes ? — It was not. 
12365. At what hour was it that you got the money 
from the Captain ?— It was between ten, and perhaps 
one — twelve and one- — ten and twelve it might be. 

12366. Was it late at night 1— Oh, no, in the morn- 
ing — that morning. 

12367. Then had you been before that to see the 
Major ? — Not that day. 

12368. Did you see the Major that day ? — The after 
part of the day, is it ? 

12369. Any part of that day? — Oh, I might; I 
don’t know, indeed. 

12370. Now, on the day of the election, did you 
see the Major ? — It is very possible I did. 

12371. Do you remember did you call at Leech’s? 
— It is probable that I might, but I can’t remember. 

I was in very frequently. 

12372. Mr. Lawder told us about the Major, on the 
Sunday before the election, expressing indignation 
about you, and saying he would pack up his portman- 
teau, and leave town ? — That was true as far as I can 
recollect. Yes. 

12373. Did the Major so speak to you? — He did. 
12374. What did he say to, you, tell us the very 
words ? — I could not tell the words ; it was something 
the way Mr. Lawder described — that he had heard 
stories, and that he thought it better to resign and 
leave — that he had been warned something was going 

on that he did not like, and that he would 

12375. Who were present? — Well, I think the 
Major himself. I cannot say exactly who any other 
persons were. I know there were very few, if there 
were any. But he did tell me that. 

12376. That made an impression on your mind — 
that conversation ? — It did. 

12377. Was it before or after that, that you bribed 
the Youngs and Henderson ? — Oh, I think it was 
before that. 

12378. That you bribed them ? — I think it was ; I 
am not sure. 

12379. That is your recollection ? — I am only speak- 
ing from belief, I cannot be positive about it. 

12380. Was it before or after that, that you bar- 
gained with the Ryans ? — If I am right, I told you 
that I had no bargain with the Ryans — that they had 
perfect confidence in me. 

12381. Very well. Did you make any bargain 
after you got the caution, or any arrangement ; what 
I want to know is this — after that conversation with 
Major Knox on the Sunday when he was going to 
resign, did you get any money from Captain Ethelred 
Knox? — I did. 

12382. What did you get from him, and for whom 
was it ? — I think it was to dispose of as I wished gene- 
rally. 

12383. How -much? — It was between £60 and 
£100 — I could not tell. 

12384. In what form of notes was it given to you? 
— They were bank of Ireland notes. 

12385. Were they twenties? — Principally twenties. 
12386. After the election did you keep a bank 
account yourself? — I did. 

12387. In what bank? — The Provincial. 

12388. Have you now any of those notes? — -I have 
not. I did not keep them. I circulated them accord- 
ing as they came to me. 

12389. Did yon make any lodgement of that money, 
in any sum, in your own bank ? — I did not, I did 



not expect to have it. I kept it beside me to let out, 
and since that, according as I wanted money, I would 
not send to the bank, I let it out. 

12390. Did you ever put any of those notes in a 
lodgement, making up a docket for lodgement in the 
ordinary way of business, as a merchant or tradesman 
does to meet a bill?— I might have paid a bill -with 
some of them, but I am not certain. 

12391. Do you remember lodging any of that money 
in the Provincial? — I could not say exactly. I never 
lodged it separately by itself, without its being mixed 
up with other notes or gold, according as it came 
to me. I never did, except I wanted to make up 
a sum. 

12392. Did you speak to Captain Knox about Hen- 
derson at the same time that you spoke about the 
Youngs? — As well as my memory affords me, I did. 

12393. You tell us that you got £60 from Captain 
Ethelred for these three men in one sum ? — Yes. 

12394. At that time had you any money that you 
had previously got from him unapplied ? — I think 
I had. 

12395. About how much? — I think I had some 
thirty or forty-five pounds ; I can’t be certain. 

12396. In your presence did anything occur between 
Mr. Galbraith and the Major in reference to the 
Youngs ? — My memory is quite at a loss for that, be- 
cause Mr. Galbraith was alone when I was ushered 
into the room. 

12397. Was he in Captain Etlielred’s room? — -No, 
he was in the room that Mr. Galbraith described — 
that was the back room off the lobby. 

12398. That was not Captain Knox’s room ? — No. 

12399. Was Captain Knox’s room upstairs? — Yes. 

12400. On a higher story ? — No, on the same flooi*. 

12401. Did you never see anyone in Captain Knox’s 
room except Captain Knox — refresh your memory 
now? — The only person I ever recollect was his 
brother, 

12402. What is his name ? — I don’t know his name. 

12403. Is it Utred Knox, the Clex-k of the Peace? 
—No. 

12404. The officer? — Yes. 

12405. Mr. Alberic Knox ? — I don’t know him. 

12406. You say he was in the army ? — He was, I 
believe, in the army. [| A ~ 

12407. You saw him there with Captain Etheli-ed ? 
— I did, at lunch time and dinner time — something 
that way. 

12408. Now, used you to go every day to Captain 
Ethelred’s room ? — I used not, nor every second day. 
Just some days I might go twice ; it was only ac- 
cording as circumstances drove me. 

12409. Was he generally in that room ? — He was. 

12410. What was he doing there- — waiting by him- 
self in that room ? — Well, I could not say that. 

12411. What did he appear to be doing ? — I saw a 
great many papers and a great many books. 

12412. A great many. papers ? — A great many books. 

12413. Did you see any lists or papers connected 
with the election ? — No ; I don’t think I ever sat 
down in that room, nor I don’t think I ever was 
perhaps fifteen minutes at once in it. 

12414, Mr. Commissioner Byrne. ■ — Had you been 
sent for to come to Major Knox ? — I was not. 

12415. You came up just as you were in the habit 
of coming up from time to time ? — Exactly. 

12416”. Did you go up to Major Knox in reference 
to the Yoixngs — to have an arrangement in reference 
to anybody ?— I went to Captain Ethelred, and after 
I was speaking to him the yoxxngest of the Youngs 
and I arranged for the three. When I was here last 
I was in fault. I did not know Henderson and I said 
Hendei-son was a small farmer and son-in-law to 
Young. I was astray in that. I then thought he 
was ; but it was not so, and I did not know the man. 

12417. Then it was to get Captain Ethelred’s 
sanction that you went up ? — It was to. get the money. 

12418. Now, in your transactions with Captain 
Ethelred Knox, did he make any statement to you as. 
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to the Major’s having sanctioned what he was doing 
or knowing he had the money 1 — He did not. 

12419. Had you any reason to come to the con- 
clusion that the Major was aware of Captain Etlielred 
Knox disbursing the money? — No reason except this, 
that as they were friends and relatives he might know 
what was doing ; but no other reasons. 

12420.- The Chief Commissioner. — Did you ever 
yourself, Mr. Stokes, make any complaint or repre- 
sentation to Major Knox, the candidate, that there 
were men wanting money, and badly treated from the 
last election ? — Not that I have any recollection o. 

12421. Would you know how your evidence com- 
menced if you looked at a copy of it ? — I would not, 
for how I acted then I am a perfect stranger to. 

12422. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you expect 
to find Mr. Galbraith in that little room ? — I had not 
the slightest idea he would be there. 

12423. That was the little room you were in the 
habit of going into ? — No, it was the first time ever I 
was ushered into it. 

12424. What took you there at all? — I was going 
to communicate something I happened to learn with 
Captain Etlielred Knox, or something — I can’t exactly 
say. 

12425. You were told to wait in the little room ? — - 
Yes. 

12426. Do I understand you to say that you left 
the younger Young with Mr. Galbraith and went to 
get the money ? — That’s what I think. I don’t know 
whether Mr. Galbraith and I left Leech’s together or 
not ; however, we met Young below in Mr. Galbraith’s, 
and it is my impression that I came back to Captain 
Ethelred Knox, and went down again, and left the 
money as was pointed out to me. 

12427. Do you know a man called Peter Tallon ? — 
I do. 

12428. Did you ever offer him any money? — I was 
speaking to him and I told him I thought I would get 
his house for the county election if he would go from 
home. 

12429. Did you ever offer him .£100 for himself and 
his son to vote for Knox ? — That he was to give his 
house and premises during the election for that £100. 

12430. For that £100? — Yes, that he might get 
that £100 for the use of his house and premises during 



the county election, if he himself and his son went from Tenth Dav. 
home. — — 

12431. From home 1 — Or voted ; he had his choice. cl ° er 

_ 12432. Did you communicate with Captain Ethelred Mr. Robert 
Knox about Patrick Barry ? — I don’t think I did. I Stokes, 
am not rightly certain, for Barry did not close. He 
did not take my offer. He took the offer, but he 
would not do as I wanted him. 

12433. Did you communicate with Captain Ethelred 
about Dominic Oates? — No. 

12434. Did you about Charles Tighe ? — No. 

12435. Was that because you had not closed with 
those men ? — Yes. 

12436. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Can you recol- 
lect, Mr. Stokes, anything further about the applica- 
tion of the £270 that you told us you got from Captain 
Knox, — you know the sums you gave did not exceed 
the £270, or even go near it? — They did not, for I 
only spoke from memory. 

12437. I know ; but have you been thinking about 
it at all since ? Can you say whether you paid any 
portion of that £270 to anybody except the two 
Youngs, the four Byans, Henderson, and Gallagher ? 

— At present that’s ail I can say till I have time to 
think of it. 

12438. I wish you would think of it and come back 
to-day and tell us, because what you have already 
stated would leave you £80 still on hands. Is it your 
recollection that you have £80 still to account for ? — 

I think I have. 

12439. Was there nobody at the last election, Mr. 

Stokes, that you can think of getting money from 
Captain Knox, or do you think anybody else was ? — I 
coiild not say. 

124-40. Have you no idea? — There was no person 
present but he and I at our transactions ; and I pre- 
sume it was so, if there was any other body, between 



12441. You must have known a great deal about 
what was going on. Have you an idea that anybody 
else was paying voters ?— -I have not. 

12442. Or promising voters % — I have not, I only 
did the best I could myself. I was anxious to do 
Major Knox all the good I could ; and I did it in 
ignorance, which I am sorry for. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Thomas H. Willimis sworn and examined. 



12443. The Chief Commissioner. — Mr. Williams, 
you are a magistrate of the borough ? — Yes, sir. 

12444. Now, did you vote for Major Knox at the 
last election ? — I did. 

12445. Did you know anything about Mr. Stokes’s 
transactions at the last election? — No. 

12446. Did you meet Mr. Stokes at all on election 
business ? — I saw him once in his own shop. 

12447. What was the election business upon which 
you met him? — Mr. Galbraith and myself went to- 
gether into Stokes’s shop, and Mr. Galbraith spoke to 
him about Walter Henderson. He went in as usual 
to have a talk, and Mr. Galbraith spoke to Mi-. Stokes 
about Walter Henderson’s vote. I will now tell you 
the unvarnished truth. Mr. Stokes took a £20 note, 
and turning round from us tore it in two, and put the 
half of it in my waistcoat pocket in less time than I 
spend in telling you. I said, “ I will have nothing to 
do with this transaction.” 1 “ What are you afraid of?” 
said he. “ My mind is perfectly made up that I will 
have nothing to do with this transaction,” I said. I 
went to the shop door and Mr. Galbraith said he would 
not take it back. “ I will make him take it back,” I 
said. I went back and told Stokes that he must take 
this back, and he said, “Very well,” and took it. You 
have the entire of that affair. 

12448. You have been a long time living in Sligo? 
— Nearly thirty years. 

12449. You knew then that it was Stokes’s inten- 



tion to bribe Henderson? — I had reason to believe 
that Henderson would expect money. 

12450. What reason had you to believe, indepen- 
dent of that, that Henderson would expect money ? — 
I think Mr. Galbraith told me. If I remember rightly 
he sent a note to my shop saying he wanted to see me. 
I had asked Walter Henderson foi' his vote and he had 
refused. 

12451. In a way you understood ? Did you under- 
stand he wanted you to promise him money ? — I could 
not say that. I waited upon him with Major Knox. 
I have a little country house, and I pass Walter 
Henderson’s house on my way out. He said to me 
he lived in a lonely place and did not know whether 
he would vote or not, and further, that Major Knox 
had not canvassed him. I said, “ A man like you 
ought not to be canvassed and ought to vote for his 
party.” I took my car and drove Major Knox out 
the following day to ask him for his vote, and there 
the matter ended. I afterwai-ds received a note from 
Mr. Galbraith asking me to call upon him, and he said 
he had arranged with Walter Henderson. 

12452. Did you know the amount of the arrange- 
ment? — I understood since" 

12453. Did you know then ? — Well, I got the half 
of the £20 note, and I understood that that was the 
amount. 

12454. You appear to have a correct recollection, 
and have given your testimony most clearly. Can 
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you fix the date upon which the half note was offered 
to you for Henderson 1 — 1 believe ten days before the 
election at the least. I heard you ask the question 
from Mr. Stokes, and my memory is ten days before 
the election — at least that. 

12455. Did you know anything about the complaint 
that Major Knox had made that some individual was 
to be bribed 1 — Yes, I spoke to Major Knox, I think, 
on the subject, and said I had heard a great many 
rumours and reports about, and I thought it would be 
very dangerous to his position. Major Knox said to 
me, “ My dear friend, I have heard this day and yes- 
terday about some indiscretion of Stokes, but I will 
send him word to come ; in fact I made up my mind, 
and mean to leave the town.” Mi-. Lawder has stated 
what Major Knox said to me about that cii-cumstance. 

12456. Did you tell Major Knox about the £20 
transaction ? — I did not, sir, certainly not. 

12457. That £20 transaction was along time before 
the Sunday before the election ? — I believe, as well as 
my memory goes, it was about ten days before the 
election, or about a fortnight. 

12458. Now, was that the only transaction con- 
nected with money at the last election about which 
you, Mr. Williams, could give the Court information ? 
—Well, I can give you further information, not from 
my own personal knowledge, but from what I have 
reason to believe. 

12459. Quite enough ? — In the case of Peter Harri- 
son, I may mention that he is an old porter of mine 
and of my relative’s, Mr. Anderson, for the last thirty 
years. Peter had told me after the October revision 
that the Liberals had tried to knock him off the re- 
vision. I said, “ Well, Peter, I did not know you had 
a vote ; as you have, what are you going to do with 
it.” He said, “ I shall vote for Major Knox, certainly.” 
The matter rested there as far as I was concerned. I 
never spoke to Peter on the subject until the election 
was over. He was in the habit of going to my house 
two or three times every day in the week. My senior 
clerk has been with me twenty-eight years, and one 
day he said to me that Peter wanted to talk to me 
about the election. I am speaking now from memory. 

I said to my clerk, “ He may save himself the trouble. 

I shall have nothing to say with him about the elec- 
tion.” I went into the shop, and Mr. Atcheson told me 
one day he wished to go away as his life was in danger. 
I said “You can arrange that as you please ; I do not 
want to know anything about it — you have your own 
friends, and you can arrange amongst yourselves in the 
office.” On the day before the election Mr. Atcheson 
came to me, and asked me could he take my car to 
Coolanney, aboutsix miles distance, and that Peterwan- 
ted to go with him ; I gave him liberty to take the horse 
and car. I knew nothing about a money transaction 
until two or three days ago. I said to Mr. Atcheson, 
“ You may as well tell me all,” and he said, “ Do you 
wish to know, sir ?” and I said “ Yes.” He then said 
Peter had had goods and money from him to the extent 
of £18 or £20. I then said “You will have oppor- 
tunity of stating it yourself. 

12460. That is Mr George Atcheson! — Yes; my clerk. 

12461. Is that the only easel — These are the only 
two cases. I have no information more. Since I have 
had Her Majesty’s Commission of the peace I have 
kept myself aloof from anything that might cause a 
blush in my face. 

12462. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you takesuch 
notice of the £20 note, as to enable you to tell us 
whether it was an old or a new one? — No ; Mr. Stokes 
put it into my waistcoat pocket, and I said “ You must 
take it back.” He said “What are you afraid of?” 
There were several people in the shop at the time. 

12463. As a magistrate, were you endeavouring to 
preserve the peace of the town as well as you could 
during the election? — No; my voice is bad. I have 
lost my voice, and in a street noise I should be quite 
unable to take any very active part, but the town was 
in a most uproarious and scandalous condition for weeks 
before the election, and during the election. 



12464. If there was any instance of mob violence 
that struck you, I would be very glad to hear it? — I 
cannot charge my memory, but I know as a matter of 
prudence, I did not go out of my house at night for 
three weeks before the election. 

12465. Was that because of mob violence? — Because 
there were mobs going through the streets, and when 
passing my house they would call “To hell with Knox,” 
and sometimes “ To hell -with Williams.” 

1 2466. Did these mobs appear to be organized? — Yes. 
12467. Could you give any description in what num- 
bers they were?— From 60 to 200, and 300, and some- 
times more. 

12468. And were there several mobs ranging about 
the town ? — Yes; a man named Devins, and a man 
named Kilcullen struck me as active and continuous 
workers-up of Flanagan’s mob. 

12469. The Chief Commissioner.— What is Devins’ 
Christian name? — I do not know. 

12470. (A person in court stilted that it was 
Thomas.) 

12471. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Is that the Kil- 
cullen who was active on Major Knox’s side ? — No ; 
he is a blacksmith in the town — Michael. 

12472. Are you aware of these mobs having deterred 
any voters from recording their votes ? — Yes. 

12473. What voters were prevented? — Well, 
M'Guirk the hairdresser, told me the other day he 
would not go out because of the mob. 

12474. Did he abstain from voting? — Yes. 

12475. Is it your opinion he did so because of mob 
violence? — I am perfectly satisfied he would not go to 
the poll, because he could not do so with security. 

12476. Did you hear of any other voters? — I 'heard 
of Mark Antony, but of course I am only speaking of 
my personal knowledge of the thing. 

12477. How long have you been resident in Sligo? 
—I came to Sligo in January, 1841. 

12478. Do you know anything of money going at 
previous elections — previous to Major Knox’s ? — Well 
as far back as Mr. Townley’s election — I was connected 
with that — but since that I know nothing in the world. 

12479. But with respect to Mr. Townley’s election 
could you give us information as to the money going 
then ? — Yes, I voted for Mr. Townley and supported 
Mr. Townley, and I believe there was money given at 
that election. I gave some myself. 

12480. You gave some yourself for Mr. Townley ? — 
Yes, on his account. 

12481. That money had either been given before to 
you by Mr. Townley or afterwards ? — I never got it 
from Mr. Townley. I got it from a friend of Mr. 
Townley’s, and it was not given for three months after 
the election ; or until the petition about Townley’s re- 
turn had been tried, and I can safely say on my oath 
I never promised a voter in my life even at that elec- 
tion one penny, or gave him any reason to believe he 
would get money for voting for Townley. I always 
felt it was a very serious matter to place myself in a 
position where I could not speak the truth on inquiry. 
A man would come to me and Mr. Atcheson would at 
my request come into the office and sit with me while 
that man talked to me. A man would ask me who 
would I advise him to vote for, or would he get any 
money for voting for Mr. Townley, and I would say 
to him, “If you come to talk to me about money you 
may go about your business, but if you ask me who 
will you vote for, I will say vote for Mr. Townley.” 
12482. Did many of the voters come to you on that 
occasion asking money ? — I do not think they did, but 
some of them I am perfectly satisfied came with the 
idea that they would get money or a promise of 
money. 

12483. How much did you give away after Townley’s 
election ? — I cannot say. I think about £170. 

12484. And you gave it away four or five months 
after the election ? — Yes. 

12485. After the petition ? — Yes, after the petition 
was over. I was thoroughly disgusted with the class 
of people it brought me in contact with at that time 
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and I made up my mind at. that time that I would 
never again have anything to do with such money 
affairs, and I have kept my purpose. I t hink at that 
time as well as I remember, I distributed about £100 
or more to some voters who were in poor circumstances. 
It was about the year 1848, just immediately after the 
famine, and I know that a great many of them were in 
very necessitous circumstances, and I will say to the 
credit of Mr. Town ley that there was agooddealof money 
distributed to the poor who had no votes, and could 
not possibly in any way influence the election. 

12486. From your knowledge of the borough are 
you able to say whether there was not an expectation 
in the minds of a large body of the voters that they 
will get money some months after the election 1 — I 
believe there is a lamentable tendency in that direction. 

12487. And that that is prevalent amongst a large 
class 1 — I do, sir. 

12488. And has that been the state of things in the 
borough from Mr. Townley’s election more or less 1 — I 
should say so. I have had no money transactions of 
any kind whatever at any election since Townley’s and 
I was thoroughly disgusted then. 

12489. That expectation exists at the Conservative 
side to a certain extent as well as at the Liberal side 1 
— I believe it does at both sides. 

12490. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did I understand 
you to say your clerk told you Peter Harrison had 
things from him 1 — Yes. 

12491. Was it things from your shop 1 — Yes, sir. 
He explained it. Harrison’s house was sacked or 
broken into and his furniture destroyed the day after 
the election, and he wanted some things such as beds 
and bedding and things of that kind, and I saw him 
getting them in the shop though I had not the parti- 
culars' of that at the time. I spoke to Mr. Atcheson 
this week about them, and I think he showed me a 
private memorandum which he had, and which he will 
produce if you ask him. I have no further particulars. 

12492. But did Mr. Atcheson tell you that the ac- 
commodation of these goods was given to Harrison for 
having gone away 1 — Yes, I believe that Peter Harri- 
son would have to get a consideration for going away 
— for that reason I did not wish to have anything to 
say to him. I do not wish to qualify the statement at 
all. I wish to make an observation, gentlemen, in re- 
ference to a statement made by Mr. Charles Sedley. 
I was present on Saturday morning last, when he' said 
he met me at Macdonogh’s rooms on the night previous 
to the election of 1865, and that a list was there and 
then made out of the names of voters who were to re- 
ceive money after the election. I have to state in 
reply to that that Mr. Sedley’s memory must have 
failed him in the matter. I never saw Mr. Sedley that 
day, I positively swear. I remember distinctly that it 
was a mystery of mysteries to Mr. Macdonogh’s 
friends Mr. Sedley’s absence from town on the day 
previous to the polling. I heard in my office that 
things were looking adverse to Mr. Macdonogh’s elec- 
tion, and I went to his rooms. Mr. Macdonogh then 
was alone. He complained to me bitterly that he had 
been forsaken by some of his old supporters and friends 
and said he was disposed to give up the whole idea of 
going to the poll on the following day. I said “ Do 
not do so, things will look dark sometimes and bright 
aftenvards — keep up your spirits and do not be de- 
jected or depressed.” He made some remarks favour- 
able to myself, and we continued together for an hour 
or so. He said to me, “ I shall go to bed, but I will 
not allow myself to be dispirited in the morning.” He 
wished me good night, and I turned in the dining- 
room and talked with some gentlemen, I do not know 
who and we stopped together for an hour. Whilst 
there Mr. Shekleton came into the room and said 
“ Is Mr. Williams here 1 ” I stepped forward and said 
“ My name is Williams ; ” and he said “ I want a word 
with you.” He drew me over and said to me “ I have 
a parcel from Mr. Sedley with instructions to hand it 
to you.” I said “ What does the parcel contain 1 ” and 
Mr. Shekleton said “ £400, and Mr. Sedley wishes me 
to say he will be very glad if you will dispose of it ac- 
S 



cording as your judgment may think best.” I said to 
Mr. Shekleton “You may say to Mr. Sedley I will 
neither handle, nor distribute, nor promise one penny of 
that money.” And Mr. Shekleton said “ Who will I 
give it to ? ” I said “ There are plenty of gentlemen 
here whose word is worth ten times the amount, if they 
will take it.” I think Alderman Lyons was in the 
room and my memory is that I spoke to Mi-. Lyons 
about it, and his views were about the same as my own. 
I then went home. I positively state that I then left the 
room and did not return that evening. I neither saw 
Charles Sedley nor did I know until I heard it in the 
Court-house that Mr. Macdonoghhadbeen wakened from 
his bed or had an interview with anybody. I never knew 
that the money was disposed of in the way stated by Mr. 
Sedley. I heard it stated that Mr. Macdonogh had 
not acted generously towards Mr. Shekleton as to the 
payment of it — but I do not know how it was dis- 
posed of. 

12493. The Chief Commissioner. — It was rumoured 
that you and Mr. Lyons were canvassing here that 
night 1 — As far as I am concerned I positively swear 
I never spoke to a single voter that night. I went 
down to Mr. Robert Hunter with whom I was in the 
habit of speaking, and he said I was perfectly right, 
and wise to keep myself free in affairs of the kind. 

12494. Your name has been mentioned once or twice. 
Have you any statement to make 1 — Keigliron said a 
man of the name of M'Gratli had told him I had 
offered several voters £80 each to vote at some elec- 
tion. 

12495. The election between Armstrong and Mac- 
donogh 1 — Yes. That is utterly false. I positively 
swear that from the time I knew M'Grath to the 
present, I never spoke to him about his vote ; I never 
promised him money for his vote, and if holding up 
my finger would get him to vote I would not do so, 
from my knowledge of the party. Now, you have 
asked me about my knowledge of money or applica- 
tions for money. Well, I feel bound to tell the facts 
of the case of William Young : about ten days before 
the election as I was passing his door he called me in 
and said, “ Have you any news for me,” I said, “ No, 
thex-e is plenty of news going, and I suppose you will 
vote for Major Knox.” He said he did not know ; I 
said “ What is the use of talking in that way. You 
know vex-y well yoxx always vote for your Consei-vative 
fi-iends, and Major Knox is a good fellow and you 
ought to support him.” He said his two sons had 
votes also, and they woi-ked very hax-d, and expected to 
get some money, and he could not blame them for ex- 
pecting to get money. “ Well,” I said, “ as far as I 
am concerned I have nothing to say to you about the 
matter. If you want money you must go somewhei-e 
else, but I wish you good morning,” and I left him. 
Tliei-e is another man named Atkinson, a shoemakei-, 
who left woi-d at my house that he wanted to see me. 

I told my clei-k to bring him in and to sit by also, and 
after a good deal of humming and hawing he said he 
understood there was money going, and he expected to 
get it, and I said to him, “ You are in the wrong box 
to talk to me about money. If you want money you 
must go elsewhere.” I have no memoi-andmn about 
any other case. I have told you all I know, and I will 
be glad to answer any questions you may be pleased 
to put to me. 

12496. Mi-. Commissioner Bruce. — Did Young tell 
you he himself would not take money ox- did he give 
you that idea ? — No, he said whatever money he got 
he would give to his sons. He led me to believe he 
intended to get money. 

12497. The Chief Commissioner. — I think we null 
not trouble you any fui-ther. Would it be convenient 
to send Geox-ge Acheson here I — It is inconvenient 
owing to this being market day, but if it will suit the 
Commissionex-s he 'will attend on Monday. 

1249S. Certainly. That will do. He need not attend 
. to-day. 

12499. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Was it in ten 
pound notes that the £170 was given away 1 — Yes, that 
is my recollection, sir. 

2 L 
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The -witness was allowed to withdraw but he returned it in any shape or form. Mr. Charles Sedley who I 
and said : see is present, waited upon me at my residence, and 

12500. There is another circumstance in which my asked me to take that money, and I positively refused 
name is mentioned in connexion with money — the to have anything to do with it. He said, “ Can you 
election of 1860, for Mr. Macdonogh. It was stated mention any person who could be safely taken in the 
by Alderman Lyons that I got some money of the matter ! ” “ John Bourke,” I said, “ is a safe man,” and 
£850. He afterwards corrected that statement, and John Bourke was sent for to Mr. Charles Sedley’s 
he did well in doing so, for I never got any portion of house to get the money. 

Mr. Lawder. Mr. Lawder was recalled and further examined. 

12501. The Chief Commissioner. — Here is a brief briefs marked B were handed to the witness.] I will 
which I will have marked with the letter A. It is the evi- tell you at once the reason why I ask you. In that 
dence of Robert Stokes. Turn to the third page of it and brief marked B the evidence of Mr. Stokes about the 
you will see this passage, “AstoNp. 23, James M'Mullen, M ‘Mullens is omitted. In the ones marked A it is 
Bridge-street, never gave or offered any money or other inserted. I want you to give the court every informa- 
consideration for voting. James M'Mullen left before tion upon that subject! — I do not know one word 
the po lling day by request of Stokes. Gave £ about it. 

travelling expenses for James and William M'Mullen 12516. Look and see whether the evidence as to the 
to go to Lublin.” I want to know was that brief used M'Mullens is in Stokes’ e vidence there ! — -The best 
in court so far as you know 1 — I believe they were all way to come at that would be to compare them, 
used in court. 12517. Well, I will repeat the passage. [Passage 

12502. In whose handwriting is this 1 — In the hand- “As to No. 23” repeated.] Now, that passage I can- 
writing of Mr. Palmer who is in my office. I do not not find in the second set of briefs! — I have in my 
know who it is indorsed by. handwriting what is sworn on the table. I do not see 

12503. These are the duplicates of that! [Docu- that here. A remarkable phrase used by Mr. Stokes 
ments handed to witness.] — I suppose there was one in his evidence before this court is, that the brief of 
made for each counsel. his evidence could not be produced in court. Well, I 

12504. In whose handwriting are the duplicates! — will have the brief of his evidence, I expect. I expect 
That I do not know. If I were to offer an opinion I to have the briefs from Dublin, as I telegraphed again 
should say in the handwriting of a scrivener I had from for them, and I think I have notes of what he swore 
Dublin, but of course I believe it was prepared there on the table. My memory is brought up by the fact 
and in the presence of Mr. Palmer. of some woman being brought up from whom the car 

12505. In whose handwriting is the third ! — That was got, and an entry was made as to the payment, 
is in the scrivener’s writing, I think ; on looking at 12518. Yes ; but there are two sets of briefs with 
page 3 of this I cannot say in whose writing it is. The this irregularity which I have pointed out. Would 

first sheet is in the scrivener’s writing, and I do not you not know perfectly well that his providing the 

know in whose the next is. I do not know whose money to the M‘Mullens, and their going away, would 

that writing is. This last sheet but one is also -in one if told, unseat the sitting member 1 — Yes, I know that 

of the scrivener’s handwriting. peifectly well. It would be nothing short, I should 

(The documents were marked A, 1, 2, and 3.) say, of bribery. 

12506. The -witness continued. — The first sheet is the 12519. Yes, giving one shilling to the voter if 

scrivener’s writing. The second is Mr. Palmer’s writing, agency could be proved 1 — Yes, but I think if you refer 
The second and third are, but not the fourth. The to Mr. Stokes’s evidence he said I had told him I 

fifth is would not allow one penny to be given for any im- 

12507. Now I will show you this one which is the proper act. 
evidence of Robert Stokes, and Stephen M. Cheiry ! — 12520. Had Mr. Palmer the management of this ! 

[Document handed to witness.] That is indorsed by — Yes, he will be here upon subpcena. That is not 
Mr. Palmer. Mr. Palmer’s writing ; I do not know whose it is. 

12508. In whose handwriting is that do you think! 12521. Now, I will read this passage from another 
— That appears to me to be in the handwriting of two paper you produce. “ As to James M'Mullen and 
scriveners. "William M'Mullen, I admit having given them £2 

12509. You see the brief is regularly made out and each to enable them to go to Bundoran, but they went 
paged from beginning to end ! 1s it complete 1 — It is there of their own accord, and were anxious to go away”! 
paged from one to ten. — I never saw that document until after I went from t his 

12510. Consecutively! — Yes. court to my knowledge, but I saw Mr. Stokes’s name 

12511. I will mark them B 1 and 2. This [docu- upon it, and therefore I brought it to you. 
ment handed to witness] is the duplicate of it — it 12522. [Document marked B 2 handed to witness.] 

appears to be also paged continuously 1 — That is also Looking at B 2, would you not know it was obviously 
paged from one to ten. used in court ! — I should say the marks on it are 

12512. Now have you anything Mr. Lawder on counsels’ marks, 
your mind why the second— I will not say the second, 12523. There are no marks on any of the documents 
but why five sets were made out ! — I have not the marked A, and looking at that as a solicitor of emi- 

least— nence, do not they appear not to have been used in 

12513. How many counsel were there! — We had court? — I see that they are quite fresh. These appear 
four counsel ; we had Mr. Macdonogh, Mr. Robinson, quite fresh, but I may add to that, that there were a 
Mr. Kaye, and Mr. Hartigan. great many documents prepared and read by counsel, 

12514. Now, were all these, according to your recol- and the substance of them was in his brief ; but these 
lection, used in court! — I cannot say that. I do not [documents A] do not appear to me to contain obser- 
see what other motive they would be made out for. vations on the notes of counsel. 

I was looking amongst my papers since you told me • 1-2524. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Is there any of 
that Mr. Stokes, I think you said, stated he had made that evidence, do you think, contained in the large 
some evidence in writing. I do not know of this briefs 1 — Oh, no doubt there must be. 

[document produced], but amongst the papers I find 12525. Because that looks so like a supplementary 
tins, which I will hand in if you require it. [The brief! — Very likely it was evidence written too late to 
document was handed in.] It is only a portion of be included in the general brief. "We were working 

some document, but it is indorsed, “ Mr. Stokes’ evi- up to three or four o’clock in the morning to the last 

dence but in whose handwriting it is I don’t know, day of the commission. You told me to look for any 
I do not know whether it is his wilting, or whose it documents prepared with Mr. Galbraith’s name. I 

is. It is evidently only a portion. find only a sort of extract [handed in], but I think I 

12515. Yes, it is evidently only a portion. [The can satisfy you with the notes I took at the time when 
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Mr. Stokes clearly admitted having persuaded those 
people to go away. 

12526. At Garrick ? — Yes. 

12527. I will refer you to his evidence. I have it 
here. I think lie said they were going to Bundoran, 
and a car was to meet them about a mile out of the 
town. “ Do you know who gave them the means of 
going: away ? — I do not. All I provided was the car 
for them.” Judge Keogh says, “ And you gave them 
no money ? — No.” According to the first set of his 
evidence he gave them “blank” pounds. I expect 
that you, a gentleman holding a very high position, 
will tell us all you know about the matter ? — Anything 
I know you may know with great pleasure. 

12528. I am sure you will give us any assistance hi 
discovering why Stokes used perjury at Garrick. It is 
a serious matter, and if perjury is thus to be committed 
in an open court no man’s life or property is safe ? — 
That is the reason I refer to his evidence, in which he 
charged Major Knox with so many cases of payment 
to voters. He never said a word about it to my know- 
ledge before, nor when Captain Knox was originally 
examined in Garrick. 

[The document produced by the last witness, in 
which the name of Stokes appeared, was handed to 
Mr. Stokes.] 

12529. The Chief Commissioner. — Is that in your 
handwriting ? — It is not, sir. 

12530. It is not?— No, sir. 

12531. How many sheets of paper did you send in 
your statement on? — I think it was one like this. It 
was only one sheet. 

12532. Where did you write it out ? — In Garrick. 

12533. The examination of Mr. Lawder was then 
resumed. 

12534. The Chief Commissioner. — Do not you think 
it extraordinary, Mr. Lawder, that there should be 
that alteration in the brief of Stokes’s evidence. As 
a solicitor of eminence, who has prepared a great num- 
ber of briefs, do not you think it extraordinary? — I 
think that there is an omission, and the only way I 
' can account for it is this. Sometimes at one, two or 
three o’clock in the morning people would rush in and 
say, “ Let me look at my evidence,” and cause con- 
fusion. In looking over the briefs in the train I saw 
some of them in irregular numbers. 

12535. In the second set of briefs marked B, they 
are regularly paged from one to ten, including Stokes’ 
and Cherry’s evidence, and each page corresponds with 
a similar page in another brief 1—1 presume they do, 
but I was not present when Mr. Stokes’ evidence was 
taken down at all. 

12536. The rest of the evidence is similar in one 
brief to the other, and the fact of money having been 
given is omitted from one ? — I cannot tell. I cannot 
account for the omission at all. It was Mr. Palmer 
who took down the evidence, and he, no doubt, will 
satisfy you on that point. 

12537. Had Mr. Palmer or any person in your office 
communication with the counsel ? — I think I was the 



person who alone attended consultations on behalf of Tenth Dat. 
Major Knox. ~ ' 

12538. Yes, but you said the briefs were read, or c < ° er 
papers were read by counsel before the trial ? — No, I Mr. Lawder. 
say that the counsel had all the papers I could afford 
them at each consultation, and the very last night we 
were at Garrick taking down evidence. Some of the 
papers that were- written were never used at all. 

12539. [Robert Stokes stated that the statement in 
the paper produced was a correct statement, but he did 
not think it was in his handwriting.] 

12540. Mr. C onvmissioner Bruce — (to the witness, 

Mr. Lawder) — Could directions have been given by Mr. 

Macdonogh, or any other counsel, to Mr. Palmer, or 
any other clerk in your office, to omit things from 
briefs that were in them ? — I believe it is utterly 
impossible that he ever did such a thing. 

12541. The Chief Commissioner. — Now, you do not 
remember having seen this before (document of Stokes’ 
handed witness) ? — No. 

12542. I find here there is a general denial of all 
improper acts ? — Yes, sir. 

12543. And a number of names ? — Yes. 

12544. In these names, as originally written down 
with the expression, “ I never spoke to them on the 
subject there are the names of Thomas and William 
M ‘Mullen, and these names are then scratched out. 

Do you know anything about that ? — No, as I told you ' 

I never saw these names before (the document was 
marked C). 

12545. In whose handwriting is the endorsement ? 

— I do not know. It appears to me to be the same as 
the body. You told me to bring any papers I had 
with reference to John Galbraith, and this is the only 
thing I could find of him (a document handed in). 

12546. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Will you hand 
in the bill of particulars ? — I Lave not got the parti- 
culars with me, but this is a copy of it. [Document 
handed in.] The Chief Commissioner asked me if 
Hignell was not charged with some of the bribery, and 
I find Ins name is in the bill. 

12547. Did Major Knox complain to you about his 
discovery of the improper practices of Stokes ? — Just 
what I told you. 

12548. Did he mention any particular case to you ? 

— I think his words were, as well as I recollect, when 
he came into the hotel to me, “ I have made up my 
mind to leave this place.” I asked him why, and he 
said it was in consequence of the meddling and inter- 
ference of Stokes, and he would not stay in the place 
any longer. 

12549. But did he not specify anything ?— I think 
he said, “ That fellow Stokes has been taking liberties 
with me, and going about speaking to people in such a 
way that I have made up my mind to have nothing 
more to do with him. Mr. Randall Peyton was with 
me at the time, and I think his cousin, Mr. TTtred 
Knox. 

(The witness was permitted to withdraw). 



Francis Barber swc 

12550. The Chief Commissioner . — Are you an 
elector ? — I am for the county but not for the borough. 

12551. Your name has been mentioned as having 
got money for voting during the last election. Did 
you get any money ? — Yes, I did. 

12552. From whom ? — From Mr. Stokes. 

12553. How much ? — Fifty pounds. 

12554. For what? — It was intended for Patrick 
Gallagher. 

12555., Have you that money still? — No, I gave 
some to his wife. 

12556. How much? — I dare say £15 or £20. I 
could not say. 

12557. In what notes did you get that ? — I think in 
one note, as far as I can recollect. 

12558. One £50 note ? — I think so ; I am not sure 
now. 



rn and examined. 

12559. How long before the election did you get it? 
—A few days. 




12561. How did you happen to become the holder 
of the money ? — I said to Gallagher he ought to stick 
to our friend Major Knox. He said he did not know 
yet. I said the Major was supported principally by a 
body of people who went from day to day tohishouse, and 
that he ought to act as a friend to his friends, and he 
said he would like to do anything I would think to be 
light, and that I was always a good friend of his. 

12562. Well, how did you happen to get the money ? 
— I went to Mr. Stokes and told him I thought 
Gallagher would have gone with us. 

12563. How did you know you were to go to 
Stokes ? — Well, I think Stokes told me to take him to 
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Tenth Dav. the country out of the way. I think that was the first 
_ ~r~ . communication. Gallagher declined to go. 
c ' ° cr 1 ' 12564. But how did you know Stokes had the 

Francis money ? — I did net know indeed. I went to him and 

Umber. told him I thought Gallagher would go with us, that 

he said he would ; that they were getting £40 or £50, 
and I went to Stokes and he gave me the money, and 
I think that is as much as I know of it. 

12565. What bank was the note upon 1 ? — I cannot 
tell you that. 

12566. When did you change the note ? — I did not 
change it at all. 

12567. Have you the note ? — No, I lodged it to my 
credit in the bank when lodging other moneys. 

12568. How soon did you lodge it afterwards ? — I 
could not say exactly — perhaps nine or ten days. 

1 2569. Into what bank did you put it ? — The Ulster 
Bank. 

12570. Could you fix that lodgment by looking at 
your bank-book 1—1 could not say particularly because 
I frequently draw and lodge. 

12571. Do you think you could not by looldng re- 
fresh your memory 1 — I could not to the best of my 
recollection. 

12572. I think it should make an impression upon 
your lodging the election money in the bank 1 — No. 
I lodge different sums of money in various ways, and 
I never thought it would be brought to an inquiry. 

12573. Did you get any other money to hold for 
voters besides that 1 — No. 

12574. Was that the first transaction of the kind 
you were engaged in 1 — It was. 

12575. Did you never hold money before? — No. 

12576. Do you know of any other elector having 
got money? — No. 

12577. And according to your statement there is 
about £35 due to Gallagher? — I could not say. I 
think I paid the wife about £15 or £20. 

12578. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — There was a 
■witness examined to-day of the name of Perkins. Do 
you know him ? — I do not know any such person to 
my recollection. 

12579. Do you know his father-in-law, Mr. Clarke? 
— No ; I do not know the people at all. I might know 
them if I saw them, but I do not know them by name. 

12580. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — What is your 
business ? — I am a farmer and road contractor - . 

12581. Do you often make lodgments in bank ? — 
Yes I do. 

12582. Every week? — No not every week — but I 
do it very frequently. 

12583. Of large sums? — Yes — sometimes large and 
sometimes small. 

12584. Do you often make lodgments of £50? — In- 
deed I do and £100 and £200 and £500. 



12585. Have you still got in your possession your 
bank-book for October or November of last year ? — No ; 
I think not. 

12586. What has become of it? — Oh, when I had it 
filled and closed my account in the bank, I did not 
mind it. I got a new book. 

12587. People do not generally destroy then- bank 
books? — That would be my impression. When I 
closed my account I did not see the necessity of keep- 
ing it longer. 

12588. Do you recollect destroying it? — No, I da 
not. But I generally do not make any use of them.. 
I might have it, and I might not. 

12589. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Are you a poor- 
rate collector ?- — No, sir. 

12590. Are you a barony or other collector? — No, I 
collect rents for gentlemen. 

12591. The Chief Commissioner. — You will have to 
search for your bank book because if you lodged this 
at the time of the election ? — I could not say what 
time. I think I kept the money for some time after 
I got it, but I could not say how long. 

12592. Could you not tell within a week ? — Oh, a 
week or a fortnight. 

■ 12593. Did you lodge it within a month ? — Yes. 

12594. Did you take any note of the number ? — No. 

12595. Did you put any mark on it or put your 
name upon it? — No, I did not, sir. I hardly look at 
notes that way, unless I am suspicious about it — unless 
a note is strange or cut in two. 

12596. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Will you be so 
kind as to search for that book and come on Monday. 
It will save us the trouble of getting your accoimt out 
of the bank ? — Yes. 

12597. The Chief Commissioner. — We are not 
doubting in the slightest degree what you tell us, but 
it is our duty to find out and identify that note. If 
you cannot find your book, we will only have to ask 
the manager of the Ulster Bank to come here with the 
account? — Well, I do not know. Perhaps I got small 
notes for it. I cannot tell you one way or another. 

12598. That is a singular answer after your evidence? 
— No, sir, it is not, because when I go about the matter 
that way I may change it. I might have lodged it to 
my account. 

12599. Is your recollection now that you got 50 one- 
pound notes?— No, my recollection is it was one note. 

12600. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Are you aware 
of any other money going at that election, or at any 
previous election? — No, sir, I never had any other 
transactions either at that election or at any previous 
election. 



Matthew 
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Matthew Rowlett sworn and examined. 



12601. The Chief Commissioner . — Are you an 
elector ? — I am, sir. 

12602. Are you the Mr. Rowlett who has been 
mentioned as being in the office of Mr. Wynne’s estate ? 
— I am, sir. 

12603. Who did you vote for at the last election ? — 
I always vote with the Conservative party — I voted 
for Major Knox at the last election. 

12604. Some money has been mentioned as having 
passed through your hands at a previous election. 
Give the Commissioners the particulars of that? — I 
will, sir. I happened to be in Mr. Lyons’s office on 
one occasion after an election of Mr. Macdonogh. As 
far as I can recollect it was his first election. Mr Lyons 
said to me “ By the way I have some money here for 
two or three of your people in Pound-street and I wish 
you to take it to them.” One of these was named 
Mulligan — another was named M‘Donald, and I can- 
not think who the third party was. To the best of 
my opinion his name was Mr. Macnamara. He gave 
me three £10 notes which I took up to them and 
handed them receipts for rent that was due — and 



which rents they handed to me on getting the money 
They lived in houses of Mr. Wynne’s. The impression 
on my mind was that they were looking for this money 
from Mi - . Lyons, as they were anxious to settle these 
accounts. 

12605. You stopped the rents and gave them a 
balance ? — They gave me what they wished to apply 
to the rents. I do not know that each of them gave 
me the rent. I know M ‘Donnell, a servant, directed 
me to apply a portion of it to the rent. 

12606. Did you ever distribute money before that? 
— Never before or since. 

12607. You have had nothing to say to anything of 
that nature since ? — No, sir. 

12608. Did any people ask you since to get money 
for them — any tenants of the Hazlewood estate ? — 
Never. 

12609. And you are positive you never distributed 
any money but that ? — Never one shilling. 

12610. Do you know of any money having been 
distributed ? — No, sir. I am not mixed up with any- 
thing of that kind, and never was. 
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12611. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Who is M‘Don- 
nell’s master ? — About that time I think he served 
Mr. Duke of New Park, near Ballymote, about twenty 
miles from here. 

12612. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Did you ever 
hear it stated that all the tenants on Mr. Wynne’s 



estate who had voted for Mr. Macdonogh got £10 Tenth Da 
each ? — I never heard of it. October if 

12613. Of course then you do not know whether it ' 

is true or not 1 — I do not know anything about their Matthew 
negotiations for money or anything of the sort. Rowlett. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



Thomas M‘Kim sworn and examined. 



12614. The Chief Commissioner. — Are yoxx an elec- 
tor of the borough ? — Yes, sir. 

12615. Who did you vote for at the last election ? — 
Major Knox. 

12616. Who did you vote for at the election between 
Sergeant Armstrong and Mr. Macdonogh — did you 
vote for Mr. Macdonogh ? — I did, sir. 

12617. Did you vote for Mr. Macdonogh at his first 
election ? — I did. 

12618. Did you get any money on these occasions? 
— I did get money I did not expect. It was long 
afterwards. 

12619. Who gave you the money? — Mr. Monds 
gave me some money. 

12620. How much ? — I could not say. Thex-e was 
an account between Monds, and I heard he said he 
gave me £40, but I was under the impression it was 
not so much. 

12621. But at all events you got some of that sum ? 
— Yes. 

12622. That was at Mr. Macdonogh’s first election? 
— Yes, six - . 

12623. How much were you due to Mr. Monds at 
the time ? — I could not say. 

12624. Were you due him £20 or £30?— I think 
it was something aboxxt that sum. 

12625. Was it for rent? — It was, six - . 

12626. Did you owe him two and a half year’s rent ? 
— I am not exactly sux - e. 

12627. At that time how much was your x - ent ? — 
£15 a yeax - . 

12628. Then you owed him £37 10s. ? — Yes. 

12629. Yoxx only got a tx - ifle of money fx - om Mr. 
Monds. How much did you get in cash ? — I could 
xxot exactly say. I did xxot expect any money, nor had 
I any knowledge of it directly or indirectly. He 
brought me dowix to settle about x - ent, and he made a 
statement, and I signed a papex - , not kxxowing what it 

12630. Did you get any money after the election 



between Mr. Macdonogh axxd Sergeant Armstroixg? I 

never got moxxey on any accoxxnt unless on Mr. Mac- 
donogh’s election. I got from Mr. Sedley £15, but 
that was long after the election. 

12631. I know it was. Did anyone give you the 
word that money was going %— Never ; nor I never 
expected it, nor did not know what it was the day I 
signed and settled my account. Mr. Sedley came iix 
axxcl asked me to go down to his place, and handed me 
the money. 

12632. This time, after voting for the Major, will 
you take any money that is going ? — No, sir. 

12633. If it is offered will you take it ? No sir. 

12634. Why? — Well, I do not know, six - . 

12635. Were you at the meeting at Mr. Abbot’s ? 

No, sir. 

12636. Did you get a circular? — I did. 

12637. Why did yoxx not go?— I had my business 
to attend to. 

12638. What business are you in ? — I am a smith. 

12639. Were you ever offered axxy money at this 
last election ? — No, six - . 

12640. On either side ?— On any side. I never was 
canvassed in my life by a Liberal member. 

12641. I suppose they thought it would be no use? 
— Just so. 

12642. Would you take money to vote on the 
Liberal side ? — I do xxot think I would, six - . 

12643. You are not qxxite certain? — I clo not know 
what effect people might have oxi me. 

12644. Do you know any of your neighbours who 
expected money to be going at the time of the election ? 
— No, sir. 

12645. Do you know of axxyone but yourself who 
would take money?— Well, I do not know, six - . I 
cannot tell what is their mixxd. 

12646. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Am y OU quite 
sux - e £15 was all that Mr. Sedley gave you ? I am, 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



Michael Bourke swox - n and examined. 



12647. The Chief Commissioner. — Ax - e yoxx an elec- 
tor?— I am, sir. 

12648. Did you vote at the last election? — I did, 
six - . 

12649. For whom? — For Captain Flanagan. 

12650. Did yoxx vote for Sergeant Ai - msti - oixg ? — 
No, I had no vote at the time. 

12651. Did you ever vote before the last election? 
— I did, six - . In 1848 twice, and in 1853 I voted for 
Colonel Townley. 

12652. Were yoxx offered any money at the last 
election by anyone ? — No, six - . I was not at the elec- 
tion, but at the revision I xvas promised £12 if I 
woxxld not x - egistex\ 

12653. Who promised you the £12? — Mr. Stokes. 

12654. What did he say to you? — He said if I 
would not go axxd i - egister he woxxld give me the price 
of a cow— £12. 

12655. What did you say? — I did xxot go to the 
Coxxrt-house to registex - . I am a tenant of his. 

12656. Axxd did you keep away from the Court- 
house in coxxseqxxence of that promise ? — I did, six - . 

12657. You are Michael Bourke of Ratcliffe-street? 
— Yes, sir. 

12658. Did you ever ask him for any moxxey ? 

No, six - . 



12659. Did you ever ask him for any moxxey at tin 
txme of the election ? — No, six - . 

12660 Did you expect to get the £12 lie piomisei 

you ? — I dxd, sn - . 1 

1266L And you were willing not to be registered 
—I dxd, because he threatened to pxxt me out of tlxc 
house if I woxxld go to vote. 

12662. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Who was it in- 
duced you to vote for Mr. Flanagan ?— Nothing in- 
duced me bxxt my own principles. I always voted fox 
the Lxbex - al side. 

12663. Were you canvassed for Captain Flanagan ? 
— I xvas, sir. ° 

S Captain, Jlanagja Mmaelf. 

itdbbS. Did anybody else canvass you? — No, ex- 
cept the people about the street. We always voted 
together. The butchers always vote together. 

12666. Hoxv many vote together 1 — Perhaps ten ox- 
twelve, or fourteen. I am connected with the butchers. 

12667. You are a butcher yourself ? — lam sir. 

12668. Were you aware of money going amongst 
the butchers at Armstrong’s election ? — I heard of°it. 
Some of them I heard got money about a year or so 
afterwards. 

12669. Did you hear that the voters who voted for 
Sergeant Armstrong afterwards got money ?— Some of 
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them did not get money, as they say themselves, hut 
most pai-t of them got money. 

12670. How much did they get 1 ?— Twenty pounds, 
I heal'd it said, each. 

12671. And the butchers generally vote together ■? — 
They generally vote together, sir. They did at that 
election, and at the last election. 

12672. Now, why is it they arrange amongst them- 
selves generally to vote together ? — W ell, I think they 
are all upon the Liberal principle, and they would not 
stand back. They generally go together to have it to 
say they have a good band of voters going together. 

12673. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — How many 
butchers are there in the town ? — There’ are about 
fourteen or fifteen voters amongst them. 

12674. Could you give us the names of those four- 
teen or fifteen who were voters and butchers? — I think 
I could, fir. 

12675. Well, tell us 1 — Pat Feeny, Hennessy, Pat 
Hughes, Thomas Cunlisk — his brother James has no 
vote. Bernard Healy is in the list of butchers too. 
He is a cattle dealer. Frank Feeny is in the list of 
butchers. John Nattan is in the list of voters and 
voted. 



12676. All these voted on the Liberal side ? — On 
the Liberal side. 

12677. And did most of them get money? — I only 
remember two men saying that they were satisfied. 

12678. And you heard some say they were not 
satisfied ? — Yes. 

12679. And I suppose they expect to be satisfied 
after this election too ? — I am afraid not. 

12680. And were they dissatisfied after this elec- 
tion ? — I do not think they were. 

12681. Did Mr. Stokes offer you any money to vote 
for Major Knox? — No ; he offered me so far as if I 
went away the Sunday before the election he would 
give me forty thanks. 

12682. You knew what that meant? — I: knew well 
enough. 

12683. And you would rather take ,£20 from Cap- 
tain Flanagan than £40 from Major Knox? — Yes. 

12684. Did you expect to get £20 when you re- 
fused the £40 ? — I did not expect one penny, for we 
understood there was no money at all. 

12685. Did you sign any agreement to go away 
from the banister’s court ? — I did. 



Thomas Ward 



Thomas Ward recalled. 



12686. The Chief Commissioner. — You have been 
sworn already ? — Yes, sir. 

12687. Have you heard that it was sworn in court 
that you gave money to four men? — I did, sir ; but I 
had no recollection of it at the time I was here before ; 
nor had no recollection of it until such time as I met 
Jennings in the hall— the man who gave the evidence. 

12688. Tell the Court now the truth about that4— . 

I did get £25 from Mr. Somers to the best of my re- 
collection. It was after Mr. Somers’ election. 

12689. At his last election?— Well, I really cannot 
say. It was at one of his elections. 

12690. Who gave you the money? — I think it was 
Mr. Somers to the best of my recollection. 

12691. Mr. Patrick Somers himself? — Yes, to the 
best of my recollection. 

12692. Where did he give you the money %— I think 
he sent for me. It was in an hotel. 

12693. In which hotel? — Miss Allingliam’s. 

12694. What did he tell you?— He told me that 
there were a few men in Rosheen, and to see could I 
deal with them. 

12695. What did you say?— Well, I said I would 
see if I could arrange. They wanted £10, and I had 
not it to give him. They wanted the money from me 
before they would vote, and I would not give the 
money, and one of the men, named Bryan M‘Keown, 
said to me, “ Tom, if you give the money I will manage 
it.” I gave him the money, and he dealt with these 

12696. You got five votes for the £25 ? — Yes. 

1 2697. What are the names of the men? — M'Keown, 
Jennings, Ted Boyle, and a man of the name of Kil- 
martin, I think, but I do not remember the fifth man. 

12698. Now, did you give any other money at that 
election?— Well, I did, sir. Mr. Somers and I went 
into Paddy O’Bx-ien’s, in Markebstreet. 

12699. Is that a man who has been examined here? 
— Yes. We canvassed him to see if he would come 
and vote for Mi-. Somers. Mr. Somers and myself 
were together, and he refused, and Mr. Somers and 
myself had some conversation. Said he, “ Here Tom, 
work this. ” He gave me £1 0, and we went upstairs to 
have a conversation with Paddy O’Brien and his wife. 
On returning down I left the £10 note on the mantel- 
piece of the fireplace. They were down before me, 
and I left it there, and told O’Brien’s wife to go up as 
thei-e was something, above for her — and she went up 
and then told O’Brien to go and vote for Somers. 

12700. Wasthat on the day of the polling? — Itwas. 

12701. Was O’Brien hanging back ? — He was until 
the mistress told him to go out and vote for Mr. Somers. 



Whether the man knew she had the money or not I 
could not say. 

12702. But the mistress gave him the word ? — Yes, 
sir - . 

12703. Nobody else? — No, sir. 

12704. Why did you not remember that when you 
were here before ? — It was long gone by, and I forgot it. 

12705. Did you give any money since ? — No, sir ; 
nothing to my recollection. 

12706. That is a very vague phrase — to your recol- 
lection. Will you swear on your oath that you did 
not ? — To the best of my opinion I did not. 

12707. Is it a thing a man could forget giving money 
to an elector ? You remember these two transactions 
at the end of ten years ? — I did not remember of it 
until I met a man in the hall and asked him. 

12708. Do you remember at which of Mr. Somers’ 
elections that was ? Was he beaten or did he get in, 
according , to your recollection ? — I think he was beaten 
according to the best of my opinion. 

12709. Do you remember any talk that time about 
some of the Liberal party going against him ? Do you 
remember thirty or forty Liberals going against him ? — 
I could not say. Some of the Liberals did go againsthim. 

12710. Perhaps, as your memory is refreshed, you 
could remember Something about the mobs at the last 
election. Was any money going in your house for 
drink for the mobs? — No, sir. I got no money ex- 
cept what the people drunk and paid for. 

12711. Had the country people plenty of money 
that day ? — I do not know. 

12712. How much did you take that day ? Did you 
take £20?— No, nor £10, nor £5, to the best of my 
recollection. 

12713. Mi - . Comnvission&r Byrne. — Do you re- 
member the first time Mr. Macdonogh stood. as candi- 
date? — I do, sir. 

12714. Was it the election before that you gave 
away the £25 ? — I think it was at Wynne’s election. 
I tlnnk it is about ten or twelve years ago since that 
election. 

12715. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — It was at the 
election at which Pat O’Brien was so badly treated 
and beaten, and Iris wife was hurt? — No, sir ; it was 
at the election before that. 

12716. At whose election was Pat O’Brien beaten 
so badly ? — I really cannot say. 

12717. Was he the Pat O’Brien who gotthemoney? 
— Yes, sir ; he is the man who sells the furniture in 
the back streets. 

12718. Now, did you give anyone else any money 
at any other time? — No, sir. 
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12719. Which Pat O’Brien was it you gave the 
money to ? — It was on the chimney-place I left it. 
12720. Was it Pat O’Brien, the furniture broker, 



whose wife is now dead ? — Yes, sir, his wife is now 
dead. 

(Witness then withdrew.) 



William Beatty sworn and examined. 



12721. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you hold any 
position in the Irish Times office ? — I do, sir. 

12722. What is it ? — Clerk. 

12723. Are you bookkeeper also! — No, sir, I am 
not. 

12724. Where do you reside in Dublin ? — At pre- 
sent I reside in Brunswick-street. 

12725. You know, of course, Mr. Hignell, the mana- 
ger % — X do. 

12726. You know Captain Ethelred Knox 1 — Yes. 

12727. Now, at the time of the election Captain 
Ethelred Knox was cashier in the Irish Times l — He 
is not cashier, he is manager. 

12728. Who is cashier, or was at the time of the 
election? — We all are. cashiers, and he accounts for 
the money. We all receive money at the counter. 

12729. Who accounts for the money ? — He does ; 
but his position is manager, and not cashier. 

12730. Ultimately did the money pass through his 
hands — who, for example, had the bank book ? — He 
generally gave cheques. 

12731. Was it he paid the cheques ? — Yes, and he 
■ gave cheques occasionally. 

12732. On what bank? — I could not say, I assure 
you. 

12733. You do not know the bank ? — I do not 
indeed. 

1 27 34. Were you here at the election ? — No, I have 
never been in Sligo before. 

12735. At the time of the election did you live in 
Brunswick-street, or in Amiens-street ? — No, in Great 
Charles-street with my uncle. 

12736. What is his name ? — Mr. Armstrong. 

12737. His Christian name 1— William. 

12738. Now, at the time of the election did you 
see any Sligo people in Dublin?— Yes, I saw Mr. 
M'Morrow. 

12739. An elector? — I do not know what he was. 

12740. In whose house was he? — In my uncle’s. 

12741. How long did he remain there? — I could 
not exactly say the length of time, but he was there 
for months. 

12742. Was he there during the polling ? — During 
the polling after the election ? 

12743. Yes. Give the date when he came up ? — I 
could not say exactly the date. 

12744. Was it in November?^ — As far as I recollect 
I think it was. 

12745. I suppose M'Morrow had never been in 
your uncle’s house before? — -No, he had never been in 
it before. 

1 2746. What introduction did he bring to the house ? 
— I was spoken to by Mr. Hignell to get him lodgings 
as his life was in danger here in Sligo. 

12747. When did Mr. Hignell speak to you ? — 
Well, I did not put down a note at the time he spoke 
to me about him. He asked me could I get him lodg- 
ings in a respectable place, and I told him I could. 

12748. Was that before the election ?— No, sir; 
I think it was after the election. 

12749. Had your uncle been in the habit of letting- 
lodgings before 1 — Yes ; and had a vacancy at that time. 

12750. What position in life was M'Morrow in ? — 
I could not say. I lived in the house while he was 
there, and his bill was paid by Major Knox, I think, to 
the amount of <£15 — .£15 or £16, I cannot say which. 

12751. Was it paid directly or through Hignell ? — 
Oh no. Of course the bill was furnished, and it was 
paid directly afterwards. 

12752. Up to what time did' lie stay there? — Ido 
not know. I left Charles-street. I clid not remain 
there very long ; and I saw him several times after- 
wards, but I had no communication with him. 

12753. You say he was there several months ; what 



was the latest time he was there? — He was up to 
Christmas. 

12754. Now, did you see any other Sligo people ? — 
No ; I was not acquainted with any person in Sligo. 

12755. What exactly did Hignell say to you ? — He 
told me M'Mox-row had come to stop in the city for 
some time, as his life was in danger in Sligo on account 
of his voting for Major Knox, and asked me to get 
him the lodging ; and I dare say if he was there now 
Major Knox would pay the same bill for him. 

12756. Do you know Mr. Hughes of Queen-street ? 
— No, I do not. I know a gentleman of that name 
in the Irish Times ; but I do not know any other. 

12757. He is the canvasser? — Yes, sir, of legal ad- 
vertisements. 

12758. Is he come down here ? — No. I was taken 
by surprise in having to come here to-day, because 
I was ordered to appeal- here on Monday, and I was 
taken by surprise when I was told to come here to-day. 

12759. I ask you clid you see any other Sligo electors , 
in Dublin ? — No, not that I am aware of. 

12760. Do you know Brennan ? — Yes; Tom Bren- 

12761. Yes. Did he go to the office? — Yes; he 
used to come in for a paper. 

12762. Do you mean to convey to the Court that 
he only came in to invest a penny in the paper ? — 
Yes ; he used to come in like any other man. 

12763. Used he to be shown to Hignell? — No; I 
never saw him shown to Hignell. 

1 27 64. Used he to be shown upstairs ? — No ; I never 
■ saw him shown upstairs. 

1 27 65. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Was M'Morrow’s 
bill furnished to Major Knox previously ? — As far as 
I remember it was. I had nothing to do with it. It 
was my uncle’s business to look after that. I do not 
know anything about it. I could not tell you when 
the bill was paid, for I took no note of it. 

12766. Major Knox is, of course, aware of M'Morrow 
being with you ? — Yes. 

12767. You mentioned that Captain Ethelred Knox 
is the manager of the Irish Times 1 — Yes, he was, 
at least. 

12768. When did he cease to be ? — He has not been 
there since the latter end of August. 

12769. Have you any reason for saying he has 
ceased to be except for his absence ? — -No. He lias 
been ailing for the last eighteen months. He has been 
four or five times out of the Irish Times. Twice he 
has been away for two months. 

12770. Is liis brother, Captain Alberic Knox, acting 
for him at present ? — Yes, taking his place until he 
comes back. 

12771. The Chief Commissioner . — Did you hear of 
any other Sligo electors being in Dublin in the same 
way as M'Morrow ? — No. 

12772. Did you ever hear of the M'Mullens? — I 
heard of the M'Mullens. 

12773. First of all you said you heard of no others, 
and now you say you heard of the M'Mullens ? — I 
know it now that you havementionecl their name. 

12774. Was it at Christmas you saw the M'Mullens? 
— I really cannot say. 

12775. Who pointed M'Mullen out to you?— I think 
M'Morrow came in one day to the offiee for a paper, 
and he mentioned that that was a friend of his from 
Sligo. I think he was speaking to a friend from Sligo 
at the time. That is the only time I saw him, and I 
never spoke to him in my life. 

12776. Did you see anybody else ?— No ; these ■ are 
the only three I have seen — Brennan, M'Mullen, and 
M'Morrow. I saw no others. 

12777. Did you know they were going away to 
England ? — No. 



Tenth Day. 
October 16 . 
Thomas Ward 

William 

Beatty. 
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Tenth J2ay. 
October 16. 

William 

Beatty. 



12778. Did you ever hear that until the evidence 
was given here ? — I never knew where they were or are 
at present. I saw M‘Morrow when I was coming up 
here. 

12779. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Do you know a 
man called Kavanagh, who lives in Dominick-street ? 



— Yes ; I think I do. I do not think I ever spoke 
to him. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 

The Court adjourned until ten o’clock on Monday 
morning. 



ELEVENTH DAY. 
Monday, October 18, 1869. 
The Commissioners sat at ten o’clock. 



12780. Michael M‘Goldrick, who had been examined 
on a former day, appeared on the witness table, and 
said — I was the man that was examined here the other 
day, when I swore that I never got a shilling for my 
vote at the last election. I see my name put down for 
£20 in the papers. 

12781. The Chief Commissioner . — Do you wish 
now to state that you never got a shilling for your 



vote at the last elections ? — I swear positively I didn’t. 
I never asked it. Mr. Keighron knows my principles 
as well as anyone, and he knows I didn’t. 

12782. You wish to tell me that you never got a 
shilling 1 — Yes. 

12783. And you now make that statement on oath 1 
— I do. 



12784. The Chief Commissioner . — Are you 
tori — Not at present. 

12785. When did you last vote 1— At Sergeant 
Armstrong’s election. 

12786. Did you get any money after that election 1 
—I did. 

12787. How much did you get? — Thirty pounds. 

12788. Who gave it to you?— Mr. Petrie. 

12789. Did you ever get any money before? — 
Never. 

12790. Did you ever get any money since? — Never 
— not a penny. 



12791. Did you ever vote for anyone but Sergeant 
Axmstrong? — I didn’t. 

12792. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Did Mr. Petrie 
canvass you to vote for Sergeant Armstrong? — He 
did. 

12793. Was it Mr. Petrie you promised to vote for 
Sergeant Armstrong? — Yes. I promised both Mr. 
Petrie and Sergeant Armstrong. 

12794. Did you promise Mr. Petrie first? — -I can’t 
say. 



Alexander Jachson sworn and examined, 
an elec- 



Jolm M'Guirk. 



John M‘Guirk sworn and examined. 



12795. The Chief Commissioner. — Are you an elec- 
tor? — I am. . 

12796. Whom did you vote for at the last election ! 
I didn’t record my vote at all. 

12797. Why not? Were you one of the men that 
went to Mrs. Hall’s?— I was. I went to Mrs. Hall’s 
for safety, and I went there with the determination to 
vote for Major Knox, but when — I was in the act of 
going to vote out at the time— I heard of the death of 
Captain King, it intimidated me from voting. 

12798. Did you get any promise of money to go to 
Mrs. Hall’s f— I didn’t. 

12799. Did you vote for Mr. Macdonogh at the 
previous election? — I did. 

12800. Did you get any money after that election? 
— I didn’t. 

12801. Did you vote twice for Mr. Macdonogh? — 
I didn’t. His first election, Mr. Macdonogh had a 
walk over ; he came on again and canvassed me. I 
promised to vote for him. I did vote for him. 

12802. Did you ever get money before or since 
that election ? — Never. 

12803. What business are you? — A hairdresser. 

12804. Did you get any .annoyance after you voted ? 

I did. I felt I wasn’t secure in my house. At the 

former election of Mr. Macdonogh’s election I was 
very badly treated by the mob, but for the assistance 
of four or five gentlemen and Mr. Sedley who rescued 
and secured me. The mob tore my clothes. 

12805. You are a Roman Catholic, I believe? — 
I am. 

12806. Was anything said to you in your parish 
church about the election? — Well, it’s rather a delicate 
question. 

12807. You are bound to tell the whole truth ? — 
Well, as it is a religious question, I’d feel delicate 
about bringing religion into this court. 

12808. I will bring you to the matter at once. 
Were you in your parish church on Christmas Day ? — 



Yes. I went to early mass. I am Sony to be obliged 
to say it ; but I will tell you all about it. I went with 
Mrs. M'Guirk to seven o’clock mass in the morning. 

I laid down my donation, two and six pence, and went 
up to the gallery. I was five or six or eight minutes 
there, to the best of my recollection. 

12809. With your wife? — Yes, when a boy came 
up and tapped me on the shoulder. 

12810. Did you know who the boy was? — I didn’t. 
He told me Father Morris wanted me. I took up my 
handkerchief from the ground where I was kneeling, 
and on doing so I came down. Father Morris had 
my money in his hand when I came down. He wasn’t 
there when I went upstairs to the gallery. He 
asked me, “ Did you hear mass ? ” I said I didn’t. He 
said, “You’ll have to kneel here,” and he pointed me 
to the place. 

12811. What place was it? Was it on the ground 
floor ? — It was opposite the altar. 

12812. What did you say when he did that? — I 
said I certainly will not kneel there, that I had done 
nothing disgraceful or dishonourable. He then handed 
me my money back, and out I went. 

12813. Did you, in consequence of what Father 
Morris said, hear mass that morning? — I wouldn’t 
return at all to the chapel after an act of the kind. 

12814. Were not you at divine service that morn- 
ing 1 — I wasn’t. I am a decent man, and I never did 
anything which could bring disgrace or dishonour to 
my family or my character. 

12815. Did anything else occur in the church that 
morning? — Not a ha’porth. I am sorry to be obliged 
to record even that. 

12816. Do you know Laurence Burke % — I do. 

12817. Did anything happen to him on that Christ- 
mas Day? — N otliing but what I tell you on my own part. 

12818. Did Father Morris say why you would have 
to leave the gallery ? — He didn’t say a word, but what 
I have told you. 
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12819. Did you understand on wlxat account that 
conduct was pursued towards you ? — Well, I felt it was 
in consequence of voting for the Conservative mem- 
ber. 

12820. Did you always vote for the Conservative 
candidates ? — I always voted for them. I do a very 
large Conservative trade, and on that account I do 
support them on any coming election. I always stand 
to my friends and supporters in that way. 

12821. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did Father Mor- 
ris canvass you ? — He did. 

12822. When did he canvass you? — Very early at 
the election. He canvassed me at Captain Flanagan’s 
election. 

12823. I am speaking of that election — how long 
before the polling day did he canvass you? — About 
three weeks, in or about that — it was a short time 
before the polling day. 

12824. Tell us what took place when he canvassed 
you ? — He came in as Captain Flanagan’s friend, and 
introduced me to Captain Flanagan. There was a 
large mob outside the door ; I wasn’t long in the house, 
I was after coming from Mr. Cooper’s house. Father 
Morris canvassed me very respectably and vei-y 
quietly. He said, “ Will you vote for Captain Flana- 
gan?” “I will not,” said I. I said I would vote for 
the Conservative member. He said he was sorry I 
would not vote for Captain Flanagan. I said I would 
not swap my friends and supporters for anyone. 

12825. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Had you voted 
at any previous elections ? — I did. 

12826. Did you vote for Mr. Macdonogh at his first 
election ? — I did not. 

12827. Did you vote at Sadler’s election? — I did. 

12828. For whom did you vote then? — I voted for 
Sadler. 

12829. Did you get any money at that election? — I 
did not. 

1 2830. Who canvassed you for Sadler ? — Attorney 
Gethins was then alive, and he canvassed me. I 
wasn’t very experienced in politics ; I had no Con- 
servative trade at the time ; I was a very humble per- 
son, and when I was canvassed, I hadn’t a second 
thought about it — I said I would vote for Sadler. 

12831. When you voted for Mr. Macdonogh, had 
you any reason to believe that you would lose your 
Conservative friends if you did not? — I swear I would. 
If I voted to-morrow against them, the Conservative 
friends and supporters I have would leave me. 

12832. Are you aware now of there being exclusive 
dealing ? — A great deal of exclusive dealing. 

12833. In consequence of voting? — Oh, yes, won- 
derful. Tongue camiot describe the exclusive dealing. 

12834. Is that exclusive dealing resorted to on the 
Conservative side more than on the Liberal side ? — I 
think one is as bad as the other. 

12835. And it was through apprehension of that 
system, that you voted ? — Oh, certainly it was. 

12836. You stated that your clothes were torn for 
voting for Mr. Macdonogh ? — Yes. I left my house to 
vote for him, and on turning into Gaol-street, a lot of 
men gathered about me, and tore my clothes ; and 



were it not for Mr. Sedley, and some other gentlemen, Eleventh 
I would be severely hurt. I can’t tell the number of Dat - 
weeks I was laid up — I think it was six weeks — in October i& 
consequence of the crushing I got. 

12837. You were confined to your bed for six John M'Guirk 
weeks? — I was, off and on. 

12838. Was your house wrecked? — Three or four 
panes of glass were smashed. 

12839. Did Father Morris, or any Catholic clergy- 
man, use any very strong language to you on the 
Christmas morning he sent for you to the gallery ? — 

Nothing more than what I stated. I took the money 
back, and out I went. That is all that occurred. 

12840. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — The place where 
Father Morris directed you to kneel, is that a place 
where people kneel as a penance ? — I can’t tell. I 
never heard of it before. 

12841. Where exactly is it? — It is between the 
gallery and the stairs. It is a kind of place where 
people kneel who come in late. 

12842. Is it a place where the respectable portion 
of the congregation kneel ? — It is not. 

12843. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Is the place for 
the better portion of Catholics to sit in, the gallery ? — - 
Yes. The humbler classes generally sit in one gallery, 
and the respectable shopkeepers in the other. One 
portion pays copper, and the other portion silver. 

12844. What did you pay on Christmas morning ? — 

I paid silver, half a crown. I am not a very big gun 
in this place, but I always kneel in the gallery. 

12845. Mi - . Commissioner Bruce. — Did Father Mor- 
ris not give you any reason for this ? — Nothing, but 
what I tell you — he told me to kneel in this place. 

It gives me great pain to mention it at all. Father 
Morris is a good and pious clergyman, he is a splendid, 
good, and charitable gentleman ; I considered it very 
strange that I should be asked to kneel in this place. 

12846. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did Father Mor- 
ris take any active part in the last election ? — I don’t 
know. I didn’t mix myself up in it. 

12847. Did you always vote for the Conservative 
candidates? — I did. 

12848. You say you went to Mi-s. Hall’s for protec- 
tion? — I did. 

12849. How long did you remain there ? — I re- 
mained there from Wednesday to Friday night. 

12850. How much did she charge you for remaining 
there ? — When I went there I asked her what she’d 
charge me for the time I’d remain with her. She said 
five shillings a day as long as I’d stop. A week after 
I made an application for her bill. 

12851. The Chief Commissioner. — And you paid 
her? — I did. 

12852. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Do you expect 
that money to be paid back to you ? — Never. 

12853. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Were there any 
threats used to you from the mobs ? — No ; I apprehen- 
ded that if I remained in the house I would be 
threatened ; and that, if I did go to record my vote, 

I was in as great danger on the last as I was on the 
former occasion. 



Patrick Jenkins sworn and examined. 



12854. The Chief Commissioner . — Are you an elec- 
tor ? — I am not. 

12855. Were you an elector for the borough? — 
Never. 

12856. Were you never an elector ? — Never. 

12857. Did you get any money at the last election 
at which Sergeant Armstrong was elected? — I didn’t. 

12858. Did you get any money at any election? — 
I got money at Mr. Macdonogh’s election, after it was 
over. 

12859. How much did you get? — I got £3. 

12860. For what did you get it? — I got it from Mr. 
Sedley, as a messenger. 



Patrick 
Jenkins 

12861. Who gave you the - £3? — Mr. Charles 
Sedley. 

12862. He gave it to you in your position as a mes- 
senger? — That’s all. 

12863. Have you any relative a voter? — No. 

12864. Was £3 all the money you ever got at any 
election ? — I did ; I got money from Major Knox. 

12865. How much did you get from the Major ? — 

I got £8. 

12866. What was that for? — It was for business I 
did at the revision. 

12867. What business did you do? — I served 197 
summonses. 

2 M 
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Eleventh 12868. Who got you the £8? — It is a letter I wrote 
Pav ~ myself, saying that I exerted myself at the election ; 
October if. I got a few voters to sign- it. 

- — 12869. Who were the voters you got to sign it 1 ? — 

Sf ' I can’t tell you. 

12870. You could ? — I can’t indeed. That’s the 
way T got the £8. 

12871. You can remember whom you asked to sign 
•the letter? — I got the letter wrote. 

12872. Who wrote it?— I wrote it myself. 

12873. Who signed it?— I think I got Mr. Burke 
to sign it. 

12874. Is that Laurence Burke %— No ; J ohn Burke. 

12875. Who else signed it?— I am sure Hollas 
Smith signed it. I think I got Mr. Grivett to sign it. 
I got as many as I could to sign it. 

12876. How many altogether signed it? — I think 
about ten or twelve, I can’t tell you exactly. 

12877. Tell us the names of a few more that signed 
it? — A man named Doyle signed it. 

12878. What is his Christian name? — Thomas 
Doyle. 

12879. Who else signed it? — I can’t tell you now, 
it is so long ago. 

12880. How did you get the £8? — This is a me- 
morial I wrote, and got it signed by those persons, 
saying that I exerted myself at the revision, and that 
I served 197 summonses. 

12881. When did you get the £8? — It was some 
time after the revision, I got an envelope and cheque 
sent to me with £8. 



12882. Whose name was signed to the cheque ? — I 
can’t tell you that. * 

12883. In what bank did you get the money ? — I got 
it in the Ulster bank. * 

12884. But you cannot tell whose name was to the 
cheque? — I can’t. 

12885. You can read and write, and serve sum- 
monses ; and as process server you are very sharp ; try 
and tell us whose name was to the cheque — was it 
Knox ? — I can’t tell whether it was Major Knox’s 
name was to it or not. 

12886. But it was Knox that was to it?— It might 
be the Major’s name that was to it ; for along with the 
cheque there was a short letter telling me that he 
thanked me for my exertions at the revision. 

12887. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Was this before 
the election ? — It was at the last revision. 

12888. Was it before the last election ? — It was. 

12889. Did you think you were paid for your exer- 
tions? — I don’t think I was paid, for I served 197 
summonses. 

12890. You thought you might get half-a-crown a 
piece for serving them ?— I ought to get more. 

12891. Mr. Convnvissioner Byrne. — Do you know 
Tom Brennan ? — I do. 

12892. Did he employ you as one of the mob? — 
Never. 

12893. Were you ill-treated by the mob ? — Never. 

12894. Were you ever in any mob?— Never. 



Samuel 

Williams. 



Samuel Williams sworn and examined. 



12895. The Chief Commissioner. — Are you an elec- 
tor? — I am. 

12896. Whom did you vote for at the last election? 
— For- Major Knox. 

12897. What are you by business or occupation? — 
A shopkeeper. 

12898. Whom did you vote for at the previous elec- 
tion? — I voted for Mr. Macdonogh. 

12899. Did you get any money after any election? 
— After Mr. Macdonogh’s election 1 did. 

12900. How much did you get?— Twenty pounds, 
and five pounds. 

12901. Who gave it to you?- — John Burke gave me 
the £20. He said it came from Mr. Williams. 

12902. Who gave you the £5? — Mr. Williams 
himself. 

12903. What was said when you got the money? — 
It wasn’t in cash he gave me the money, it was in 
drapery goods. There was £2 16s. 3d.j I was guaran- 
tee for Mrs. Irwin, my mother-in-law. When I saw 
that he sent me the £20, 1 went down to buy some 
things. I told him I was going to pay Mis. Irwin’s 
account. She ran a long account for £80. I paid him, 
and I got a coat. Her account came to £5. 

12904. Did you process Williams for the money ? — 
I did ; for the £25 lie had for me. 

12905. You wanted, I believe, to get £50? — He 
told me there was £25 for me. 

12906. Did you know anything of that before the 
election ? — I didn’t. 

12907. Was it after you processed him that he gave 
you the money ? — It was before it that he gave it to me. 

12908. Why then did you process him for the £25 ? 
— It was in March he' promised that to me. 

12909. Another £25 ?— Yes. 

12910. That was £50 altogether? — Yes. 

12911. You expected to get £50 ? — I didn’t expect 
a shilling. 

12912. You thought you had a right to that money 
you processed Williams for ? — I thought I had as good 
a right to it as he had to keep it. He said he had £25 
more for me. 

12913. Did he say who gave it to him ? — He 
did not. 

12914. After what election was this? — After the 
first election of Mr. Macdonogh. 



12915. Were you paid any money after Mr. Mac- 
donogh’s second election by Mr. Sedley ? — I was. 

12916. How much? — £15. 

12917. Go back now to the process — did you swear 
that Williams promised you £25 ? — I did. 

12918. And that he said he had more for you? — 
Yes. 

12919. Did Williams deny that? — He said he knew 
nothing about it in any shape or form. 

12920. That was £25 you got at one election, and 
£15 at another? — Yes. 

12921. Have you always voted for the Conservative 
candidate ? — Yes, I always went with my landlord, 
Mr. Wynne. 

12922. Did you ever get any money before the first 
election of Mr. Macdonogh? — Never. 

12923. You knew you were getting these two. sums 
of £25 and £15 because you voted for Mr. Macdonogh ? 
— I never knew exactly what it was for. I suspected 
it was in compensation for my vote. 

12924. Were you ever told what it was for?-— - 
Never. 

12925. Do you remember the night before the 
polling-day of Mr. Macdonogh’s election ?— I do. 

12926. What hour of the day was it that you voted 
at his second election? — It was about ten o’clock. 

12927. Did you suspect that there would be money 
going at that election ? — I never thought of it. 

12928. Did you hear of money going? — I heard of 
Mr. Sedley having money, but I never knew of it for 
six or eight months after the election. 

12929. Had you any promise of money at the last 
election ? — I hadn’t. 

12930. Or a hint that it was going? — No. 

12931. Did. you go to Mr. Abbott’s meeting? — I 
did — such are my piinciples. 

12932. Would you vote for Mr. Abbott if he were 
a candidate ?— I would go vote for him to-morrow. 

12933. Was there any word going that he was a 
rich English gentleman? — I heard nothing of it at the 
meeting. ; 

12934. Did you hear of it anywhere? — I heard of 
it. They are all very rich when they are coming, 
even if they were beggars. That’s the way I expressed 
myself when I heard of it. 

1 2935. Mr. Commissioner Byrne.— Did Mr. Williams 
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canvass you the first time you voted for Mr. Mac- 12957. Didn’t you believe it was for your vote ! — I Kusvjbntk 
donogh ! — He didn’t come to my house. believe it was. Dai 

12936. Did Mr. Sedley canvass you at his second 12958. Was it then Mr. Williams told you he got October 18 . 
election ! — He didn’t. £25 more for you ! — Yes. — — 

12937. Did you know there was money going at the 12959. Have you heard of any other tenants of Mr. Williams, 
time of the election!— I never knew there was a Wynne having got money for voting for Mr. Mac- 
shilling going, directly or indirectly. donogh 1 — Mr. Sedley read out the list for you. 

12938. If you were offered money for having voted 12960. I am not speaking of anything Mr. Sedley 
for Major Knox would you have any objection to mentioned in his evidence here. I am speaking of 

receive it ! — I don’t believe I’d be safe in taking it. what you heard previous to this inquiry 1 — I heard 

12939. What do you mean by “safe”! — I would nothing more than the list Mr. Sedley read out here, 

be in dread of the law. 12961. Had you heard of people on his list getting 

12940. Do you think you would take it if it were money for voting for Mr. Macdonogh before Mr. 

offered to you! — I don’t think I would take it. Sedley read them out here! — I heard of a few of them. 

12941. You know you took money after two elec- 12962. Who did you hear got money for having 
tions from Mr. Macdonogh — why would you refuse to voted for Mr. Macdonogh 1 — I heard that Joseph Fair 
take it for having voted for Major Knox ! — I don’t got it. 

expect it will be offered to me. 12963. Where is he now ! — He is out of the country. 

12942. But if it were offered to you, and that you 12964. Anyone else! — I heard a man named 

had no, dread of the law, would you have any objection M ‘Daniel got money. 

to take it! — I don’t think I would. I heard no talk 12965. How much did he get! — -I can’t say. 

about it. 12966. What is M'Daniel’s Christian name ! — Peter 

12943. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Did you hear M‘Daniel. 
any talk of it at Mr. Macdonogh’s election t—Very 12967. Is he in town now ! — No, he is in America, 
little ; there was some little rumour about it. I hear. 

12944. That money was going! — There was a little 12968. Who else of Mr. Wynne’s tenants did you 
rumour about it. hear got money ! — I heard that a man named Mulligan 

12945. And you expected money in consequence !-— got it. I didn’t pass much remark who got it. 

I didn’t. 12969. What is Mulligan’s Christian name 1 — Henx-y . 

12946. Did you hear of anybody else that got 12970. What other tenant got it, that you heard 
money! — I didn’t. It was said that we would have of! — I heard that a man named Graham got it. 
to go with the landlord, and that there wouldn’t be 12971. What Graham is that! — Robert Graham; 
any money going. lie is dead. 

12947. You got money after Mr. Macdonogh’s first 12972. Did you hear him say that he got money 1 — 
election ! — I did. I can’t say that I did ; but I’d expect by the way he 

12948. Didn’t you then expect it after his second voted at the election, that he did get money. I think 
election ! — I didn’t. I heard him say he got some money. 

12949. Wasn’t there a rumour that money was 12973. Did he say from whom he got it ! — He didn’t, 

going after his second election! — There wasn’t, until 12974. Name any other tenant you recollect hearing 

a man named Fair said he got £15. I then asked that he got money! — I don’t know of any more but a 
Mr. Sedley if he had any money for me, and he gave a man named Crozier. 

it to me. 12975. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Were you can- 

12950. How long after Mr. Macdonogh’s first elec- vassed by anybody on Sergeant Armstrong’s side! — -I 
tion did you get the money from Burke ! — If I knew was. 

what time the election was I could tell you — it was in 12976. Who canvassed you! — Sergeant Armstrong 
March I think I got it. himself, and some other gentlemen. I don’t recollect 

12951. Did Burke send you to Williams! — Burke who they were, 

came to my house and gave me £20. He told me 12977. Was it after you were canvassed for the 

that Mr. Williams wanted me, and said the money Sergeant that you promised your vote for Mr. Mac- 

was from Mr. Williams. I then went up to Mr. donogh ! — It wasn’t. 

Williams. 12978. Had you any conversation, before you pro- 

12952. What did Mr. Williams say to you! — He mised your vote for Mr. Macdonogh, -with Mr. Sedley ! 
asked me if Burke gave me £20. I said he did. — Never. 

12953. He gave you £5 more in goods! — Yes. I 12979. Having got money after Mr. Macdonogh’s 
was going to pay my mother-in-law’s account, and he first election, did you expect to get money after his 
said, “ don’t mind it, I have more for you.” second election! — I didn’t. 

12954. What did you say to that 1 — I said I didn’t 12980. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Did you vote for 
expect it. I then paid my mother in-law’s account, Mr. Wynne at his election ! — I did. 
and the price of the coat. 12981. Did yoxx vote for him at both of his elections 1 

12955. Had you a doubt on your mind that the — I hadn’t a vote at his first election, but I voted at 
£20 was for your vote ! — I suspected that it was. his last election for him. 

12956. Didn’t you believe it was! — He didn’t say 12982. Did you hear - of any money going at that 
what it was for. election ! — I didn’t. 



Laurence Bu/rke sworn and examined. Laurence 

Burke. 

12983. The Chief Commissioner. — What business 12989. What part of the church are you in the 
are you in Sligo 1 — I am a hatter and draper. habit of sitting in ? — In the south gallery. 

12984. Were-you in the parish church on Christmas 12990. Did you go to take your seat and hear mass 
Day after the last election!— -I wouldn’t like to answer that morning in the place you were in the habit of going 
you, if it was pleasing to you. to !— No. I was told to go to another place. 

12985. You must tell what occurred — you must tell 12991. Who told you to go to another place! — The 
the truth !— Well I was. man that attends the chapel. I was just going up to 

12986. Ar e you married 1 — I am not. the gallery, I was on the stairs when he told me. 

12987. What mass did you go to on that day ! — I 12992. Had you given any money as your donation 

went to first mass. at the time! — I had. .. 

12988. What hour was that at! — I was there at 12993. State what occurred when you were going up' 
seven o’clock stairs !— I was ordered to go to such a place. 

s ' 2 M 2 
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Eleventh 12994. What is the name of the person who so 
Pay ~ ordered you ? — John Smith. 

October i-'. 12995. Who is he 1 ? — He constantly attends at the 

church. I was going up stairs to the gallery, and he 

^rke" 00 told me I was ordered to go to a place under the stairs, 

' ,U ’ on the ground floor. I said I shouldn’t go there until 

I’d see the reverend gentleman. I came out to see 
Father Morris, he told me that I must see the bishop. 
I said I did nothing that I knew of. I turned in again 
to the church and knelt in the place pointed out to me. 

12996. Did you kneel in the place pointed out to 
you, and hear ’mass there that morning ? — Mass was 
going on at the time. 

12997. Was any member of your family with you 1 



12998. Did you yourself see any other of your 
clergymen on the subject but Father Morris ? — I didn’t. 

12999. What did Father Morris say to you about 
the bishop ? — That I would have to see the bishop— I 
am not certain whether he said that it was by the 
bishop’s orders, or that I would have to see the bishop. 
I thought it was bad treatment, I said : but, not wish- 
ing to lose mass, I wouldn’t go away without hearing 
it. 

13000. Do you know of any other voters that were 
treated in a similar way ? — No, not to my knowledge. 

13001. How did you vote at the last election? — 
I didn’t vote at all. 

13002. Were you at any time in the parish church 
when the Bishop spoke of the election? — I wasn’t. 

13003. Did you hear Father Morris or any of the 
cleroymen speak of the election ? — Not to my know- 
ledge. 

13004. Did anything similar to what you have 
described occur to you either before or since ? — Never. 

13005. Since that Christmas Day have you attended 
your parish church on Sundays and holidays ? — Some- 
times I did ; sometimes I went to the other chapel. 

13006. Mr. Commissioner Byrm. — Father Morris 
said you should see the Bishop ? — Something to that 
effect. 

13007. What did you say to that? — I said I should 
hear mass ; and I then came away. 

13008. Did you afterwards see the Bishop? — I 

13009. Did the Bishop make any observations to 
you for not having voted ? — No.; he never spoke to 
me at all about it. 

13010. Did Father Morris say anything to you with 
regard to the election — did he canvass you before the 
election ? — He didn’t. 

13011. Did you hear any observations made in 
your parish church by any of the clergymen in refer- 



ence to the election, either in the parish church or 
in the Friary ? — I didn’t. 

13012. Were you maltreated by the mob? — My 
property was, but not my person. 

13013. Did you get any compensation ? — I got £100 
compensation. 

13014. That was for damage done to your house ? 
— To all — to house, goods, and all. 

13015. Did your family receive any damage? — No. 

13016. Mr. Commissioner Bruce .— Did Father Morris 
tell you why you were to go to this particular place in 
the chapel ?— He didn’t. 

13017. Did you understand why you were to go 
there ? — I thought it was for the election business. 

13018. For not voting ? — Yes. 

13019. Who canvassed you for Captain Flanagan? 
— Himself in person, and some of the clergymen. I 
am not certaiix whether Father Morris was with him 
or not at the time. 

13020. Did anyone canvass yon for Major Knox? — 
No. 

13021. Why did not you, then, vote for Captain 
Flanagan ? — I was indifferent about voting for many 
years.. I didn’t care whether I voted or not. 

13022. You had Conservative friends? — I hadn’t. 

13023. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Did you ever get 
any money for voting? — At Sergeant Armstrong’s 
election there was £20 given to me. 

13024. Were you apprehensive of losing customers 
if you voted for Captain Flanagan at the last election ? 
— No ; I never thought of it. 

13025. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Why did not you 
vote the last time — were you waiting for money ? — 1 
wasn’t. It was drink that suggested this question of 
money. 

13026. Who made you drink ? — I was sent for by 
another person, and we went to a house. 

13027. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — What house was 
it you went to ? — To Magrath’s. 

13028. Mi-. Commissioner Brxtce . — Were you drunk 
during the election ? — Not to my knowledge. 

13029. Why did not you vote, then? — I wouldn’t 
come out at all ; none of us three came out. 

13030. Who were the others? — James Devanny 
and Michael Hunt. 

13031. Did you vote with Devanny and Hunt at 
Sei-geant Ai-mstrong’s election? — I voted with Devanny 
for the Sergeant. 

13032. Did anyone canvass you on the day of poll- 
ing ? — No. 

13033. Tli & Chief Commissioner . — Do you expect 
any money for not having voted at the last election ? — 
I don’t. 



William 

Hughes. 



William Hughes sworn and examined. 



13034. The Chief Commissioner . — Where do you 
reside ? — At No. 23, Queen-street, Dublin. 

13035. What is your occupation? — I am agent, 
canvasser, and assistant collector for the Irish Times. 

13036. Did any Sligo people come to your house at 
the last election? — There was a man, whose name 
I afterwards learned was Peter Harrison, called at my 
house at a quarter after eight o’clock in the morning ; 
he brought a memorandum on a piece of paper, in an 
envelope, directed to me. I was preparing for break- 
fast at the time, and my eldest daughter brought in 
the note to me, saying there was a man in the hall who 
wanted an answer. She said it was a countryman. 

13037. What was the memorandum about? In whose 
handwriting was it? — I couldn’t say in whose hand- 
writing it was. It had no name to it ; it was headed 
“ Sligo.” I am not certain whether it was dated or 
not ; but the wording of it was to the effect — “ Mr. 
Hughes. — You will much oblige friends here if you 
could get bearer comfortable lodging accommodation 
for one or two days.” 

13038. There was no name to it ? — 'There wasn’t, as 
well as I can recollect. 



13039. Have you apartments in your house? — I 
have ; but they were all let to permanent tenants. 
I don’t let furnished lodgings. I went out to the hall 
and saw the man. He was a very old and respectable 
man ; but he appeared rather nervous and excited. 
I asked him into the parlour. He said he came up 
from Sligo. I said, “ I am very sony I can’t accom- 
modate you, but I will go out and see if I can make 
out comfortable lodgings for you.” He said, “ I am 
sorry for giving you so much trouble ; it is a particular 
friend that sent me up to you.” 

1 3040. Did you know he was a voter from Sligo 
— I didn’t know it at the time ; on the second day 1 
think it was, he told me he was a voter from Sligo. 

13041. What did you do? — He told me he was 
travelling all night, that he came up by the night 
train. I asked him to take breakfast with me. He 
took it, and I went out and looked for lodgings for 
liim in the neighbourhood, in the most respectable 
places. 

13042. Where did you get accommodation for him? 
— I made several applications for lodgings for him. 
Some of the parties I applied to said that they wouldn’t 
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set their apartments for less than a month, others said 
they wouldn’t set them for less than a week. I said 
the person I want them for only would want them for 
a couple of days. Failing to get lodgings, I came back 
to my own house, and spoke to my wife. I asked 
him wouldn’t it be better for him to go to a hotel. 
He said he had an objection to go to a hotel, that he 
was afraid of getting a damp bed ; he gave some other 
excuse for not going to a hotel. My wife and I 
talked over the matter, and we did accommodate him 
under the impression that he would only remain a day 
or two with us. 

13043. Did you believe he was a Sligo voter? — Not 
then. At the time I had not the most remote idea as 
to whether he was a voter or not. He told me him- 
self of it afterwards. 

13044. You knew of the election going on at the 
time? — I did. 

13045. And I am sure you took an interest in 
Major Knox’s candidature? — I did certainly. 

13046. I am sure you were anxious for Major 
Knox’s return ? — I would be anxious certainly for his 
success and his return, because I believed him to be a 
good employer, and a man that would have given 
general satisfaction. 

13047. Did not you know Harrison's name when 
lie came to you ? — I didn’t until after breakfast. 

13048. Had you not received any previous intima- 
tion about his coming to you ? — I hadn’t. 

13049. Did you inform anybody at the Irish Times 
office that you had Harrison stopping with you ? — 
Not one. 

1 3050. Why did not you ? — Because I didn’t think it 
necessary. 

13051. Did not you know' who sent up the man to 
you? — I didn’t. 

13052. Do you know Mr. Hignell? — I do, well. 

13053. Did you speak to him on the subject? — I 
•didn’t. I don’t think he was in town at the time. 

13054. Do you know' M‘Dowell the confectioner? — 
I don’t. 

12055. Do you know Kavauagh? — I know him by 
appearance for a number of years. 

13056. Did you know of the M 1 Mullens being sent 
up to Kavanagli, to be out of the way of voting ? — I 
didn’t. 

13057. Have you that piece of paper that Harrison 
brought you ? — I have not. 

13058. What did you do with it? — I left it in the 
back parlour of my house, and some of the children 
may have torn it up. 

13059. Did you look for it? — I didn’t. I am posi- 
tive it was destroyed. 

13060. How long was Harrison with you? — When 
I saw the voting at Sligo from the papers, he said he 
was afraid his place would be destroyed. 

13061. How long was he with you? — Seven or 
eight days. 

13062. Did you give him any money to go back to 
Sligo? — Not a penny. 

13063. He gave you no money?— Not a sixpence, 
or a shilling, or a pound ; nor would I take it from 
him. 

13064. Did you never tell anyone in the Irish Times 
office that Harrison was in your house ? — I never 
opened my lips about it. I never told anyone in 
Dublin of it. 

13065. I suppose Harrison was in the kitchen the 
greater part of the day, while he was with you ? — He 
wasn’t. He had liberty to go into the parlour, into 
the kitchen, and anywhere he liked. I did my best 
to treat him as a friend. 

13066. Did you write any letters to Sligo about 
him? — Never. 

13067. Did you know of any other Sligo men being 
in Dublin about the same time ? — I heard of them. 

13068. Of their being in Dublin? — I don’t know 
that. I thought you were alluding to men that were 
at the Carrick petition. Afterwards I met several 
persons who said they were in Dublin. Mr. Williams 
and several others told me that they were in Dublin. 



13069. At the time of the election? — No. 

13070. Do you know the M ‘Mullens by appear- 
ance? — I don’t. 

13071. You are constantly at the Irish Times office, 
I suppose ? — I am not. I am out from ten to five in 
the day. I call at the office every morning before ten 
o’clock, and I then go out about my business, to the 
court and other places. 

13072. Did you see Tom Brennan in Carrick ? — I 
did. 

13073. Did you see him in Dublin? — I did. 

13074. When did you see him in Dublin ? — Since 
I was examined at Carrick. 

13075. Did you know him before the trial at 
Carrick? — I didn’t. 

13076. Did you ever hear of anyone calling at your 
house to see Harrison while he was there? — Never. 

13077. Did your wife never tell you that anyone 
called to see him? — Never. 

13078. Are you positive that no one ever did call 
to see him ? — I am, for I would have heard of it if 
any one did call. 

13079. While Harrison was in the house, was the 
matter kept quiet, as far as you know? — As far as I 
know, I never spoke to anyone about it. 

13080. Used you caution the members of your 
family not to speak of it ? — I used not. 

13081. Did you know on the second day he was 
with you that he was a voter from Sligo ? — He told me 
he was, that he never voted at either side, and that 
he wouldn’t vote. He said the consequence of his 
leaving for Sligo, was that he was in dread of bad 
treatment. I thought it right therefore to protect the 
man as far as T could. 

13082. Have you seen the evidence given here, that 
£9 was sent to M ‘Dowell ? — I didn’t read all the evi- 
dence. 

13083. Do you know anything of the sending of 
money to M‘Dowell ? — I know nothing of it. 

13084. You got no money from anyone to give 
him? — I didn’t. 

13085. Major Knox, or Captain Ethelred Knox, 
gave you no money to give him? — No. In fact, I 
wouldn’t take the liberty of speaking to Major Knox, 
or to Captain Ethelred Knox, on the subject. 

13086. Where is Captain Ethelred Knox now? — 
He has been off and on for the last year and a half in 
ill health, I regret to say. 

13087. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — When did you 
last see Brennan ? — About three weeks, or a month 
ago- 

13088. Where did you then see him? — He was 
talking to some person in Sackville-street. 

13089. Have you seen him often since the trial at 
Carrick ? — I did. 

13090. Is he in Dublin still? — I don’t know. 

13091. Did you miss him from Dublin the last 
three weeks or a month? — He didn’t give me the 
slightest trouble. 

13092. Did you see his handwriting since ? — I never 
paid the slightest attention to his handwriting. 

13093. Had you any conversation with Mr. Hig- 
nell about Harrison’s coming up from Sligo ? — I 
hadn’t. Harrison came up to me by surprise. I didn’t 
know he was coming. 

13094. The Chief Commissioner . — Do you know 
people in Sligo ? — I do, since I was a lad. 

13095. Whom do you know here?-— I know the 
Hynes’s family. I know Mr. Kidd, and Mr. Clarke. 

13096. Do you know Mr. Acheson? — I don’t. I 
never saw him. 

13097. Do you know Mi-. Williams ? — I only know 
the person I saw examined. The first time I saw him 
was at Carrick. 

13098. How did they discover you to send Harrison 
to you ? — That’s the only way I can account for it — 

I don’t know who sent him to me. 

13099. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — What do you 
mean by saying “ that’s the only way ” ? — A solicitor, 
Mr. Bradshaw, of Morehampton-road, saw my name in 
the paper. I keep a registry office. He had one or 
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William, 

Hughes; 



two advertisements in tlie paper, and he asked my 
address. He registered with me. 

13100. He does not register -with you according to 
the Directory ? — By the files of the court he did ; he 
' may have registered since that was printed. 

13101. Here it is — John Bradshaw, 50, Morehamp- 
ton-road, Donnybrook? — Yes. He asked me if I 
would grant him a city address, and I did so. 

13102. Is Mr. Bradshaw a Sligo gentleman! — He 
is not. . . 

13103. How does that bring you in connexion with 
Sligo 1— I don’t know, I think lie is a Dublin gentle- 
man ; he has property, I believe, in Carrick-on-Suir. 

13104. But that is in Tipperary or Waterford? — 

13105. How does that bring you in connexion with 
Sli<r 0 1 — I am not sure that it does. There are a great 
many who know that I do business with the Irish 
Times office. „ 

13106. Was Mr. Bradshaw connected with it ! — tie 



was not. 

13107. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Do you mean to 
say you never asked who wrote the letter Harrison 
brought you ? — I did not. 

13108. Why did you not ask who wrote it? — It 
did not occur to me at the moment. 

13109. What was your reason for not inquiring 
who wrote it? — I had no reason for not doing so. 

13110. If a man from Cork came with a letter ad- 
dressed to you, with no name to it, would you take 
him in for a week ? — I have a brother in Cork. 

13111. Suppose the man came from Limerick, is it 
your habit to take in a man who comes -with a letter 
with no name to it, and not ask who the particular 
friend is who sent him to you — surely you don’t ex- 
pect us to believe that story?— He entered into con- 
versation with me about the proceedings going on in 
Slmo. He told me how he had to leave for not voting, 
and said he always thought Major Knox to be a libe- 
ral and kind gentleman. I thought I was acting a 
friendly part in protecting him. 

13112. Was this your reason — that, knowing that 
Major Knox was a candidate for the representation of 
the borough of Sligo, you thought it would be satisfac- 
tory to him for you to receive a voter, and protect 

Viiru ? My only reason was to protect him, when I 

allowed him to remain in my house. 

13113. A man whom you knew to be a Sligo voter ? 
X did not know it at the time. 

13114. Whom you knew to leave Sligo to avoid 
voting ? — I did not know it until the next day at din- 
ner, that he was a voter. 

13115. Mr. Commissioner Byrne.— you tell us 
that you had no conversation -with anyone connected 
with the Irish Times office about this man Harrison, 
up to this moment ? — I had, after the petition, with 
Mr. Hignell. 



1311G. What did you tell Mr. Hignell — what 
passed between you and him? — I told Mr. Hignell 
that I had a man up from Sligo, named Harrison, 

stopping y you any conversation with Major Knox 
on the subject, either before or after the petition ?— I 
had no conversation with Major Knox about it until I 
was served with the subpoena. I asked his permission 
to come down here, and he said “ certainly, by all 
means.” , . . , , 

13118. Returning to the conversation you naci witii 
Mr. Hignell, state what passed between you 1— I told 
him that Harrison was stopping with me. Mr. Hig- 
nell looked at me and laughed, and said, “ Did he pay 
you for stopping.” I was surprised and annoyed. I 
said, “ No, he didn’t ; I didn’t want payment. 

13119. Was that conversation at the Carrick trial ? 
I am not sure whether it was before or after it. 

13120. Had you any other conversation with Mr. 
Ilionell on the subject, except that ? — I had not. 

13121. Do you say you had no previous intimation 
or knowledge that Harrison was coming to your place ? 
— I hadn’t. 

13122. What did you say to Mr. Hignell when he 
asked you if you were paid any money by Harrison ? 
I W as certainly annoyed and surprised at the ques- 
tion. I said he didn’t pay me any money ; in fact, 
the man hadn’t any money with him, for he passed an 
apology when about leaving my house, that he couldn’t 
make° any of my children some present. I said it 
wasn’t necessary to do so. 

13123. Did you understand from Mr. Hignell s 
manner that you would be paid for accommodating 
Harrison in your place ? — I didn’t, on the contrary. 

13124. What did Mr. Hignell say? — He asked me 
if Harrison paid me. I said no. 






liouung. . 

13126. Did you follow up the subject? — Ididnt; 
I let it drop. 

13127. Do you expect payment ? — I dont, nor do I 
want it. I was acting in a friendly way as I thought. 
If an enemy sent up a friend of his in the same way, 
I would do the same ; if I had accommodation I would 
give it to protect him from injury. 

13128. The Chief Commissioner. — Where was it 
that Mr. Hignell asked you if Harrison paid you any 
money ? — It was in the Irish Times office ; it was 
convenient to one of the desks. 

13129. Did he say it seriously, or was it said in a 
joking way ? — I believed he was joking. 

13130. And you felt annoyed at his question, 
because what you did for Harrison, you did from 
regard for Major Knox?— I did it from friendly 
motives. I got neither payment nor anything else ; 
nor would I take it if it was offered to me. I was only 
sorry the man met with such annoyance. 



Mr. Harper 
Campbell. 



Mr. Harper Campbell re-examined. 



13131. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — The persons you 
mentioned as having been paid money — the .£1,480 — 
have all been examined, except the man that is dead. 
Mr. Conroy swore he got £115; Mr. Phillips swore 
he got £180 ; Mr. Foley swore he got £180 ; Mr. 
Keighron swore he got £180 ; you yourself stated that 
you kept £100 ; Mr. Kidd swore he got £90 ; Mr. 
Petrie swore he got £130, and Mr. Magrath swore he 
got £65 — that would make altogether but £1,040, 
which shows a considerable deficiency %— rlt does, it 
shows a considerable deficiency. 

13132. It makes but £1,040, and shows a deficiency 
of £440?— I think so. 

13133. Can you give us an idea as to whether you 
paid money to any other persons ? — I think I did not, 
except to Mr. Poe, who is dead. I can’t recollect what 
amount anyone got from me, but Mr. Kidd and Mr. 
Magrath ; they got the money by cheque. 

13134. Could it be that they got more than the 
sums mentioned ? — I am sure Mr. Kidd got no more 



than £90, and that Mr. Magrath didn’t get more than 
£65. 

13135. Did you take receipts from the parties to 
whom you gave the several sums of money ? — I can’t 
be sure that I did from some of them. I had vouchers 
which I sent up to Mi'- Byme, and I asked him to see 
if they corresponded with the amount lodged. I men- 
tioned the matter to Mr. Byrne in court the day he 
was examined, and he said he thought he handed them 
over to Sergeant Armstrong. On speaking with the 
Sergeant on the subject, he said he got the vouchers, 
and that all was right, and that he burned them after- 
wards. 

13136. You did not give any . money to Bryan 
Chrystal ? — No ; I didn’t know him in the transaction 
one way or the other. 

13137. Have you any recollection if Mr. Poe was 
paid by cheque ?— He was not. 

13138. How much money did he get ? — I can’t tell 
you. I have been trying to trace it out in every way, 
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and couldn’t. The deficiency was obvious, and I was 
anxious to clear it up, if I possibly could. I sent the 
vouchers to Mr. Byrne to see if they corresponded with 
the amount lodged, and he said he believed it was all 
correct. Sergeant Armstrong said it was correct to the 
sixpence. 

13139. It is only with a desire to trace the money 
that I asked you the questions ? — I perfectly under- 
stand the reason. 

13140. The Chief Commissioner. — The number of 
electors returned as having got money, from those who 
distributed it, was stated to be 55 or 56 — Sergeant 
Armstrong stated that there were 97 paid ; would that 
account for the deficiency 1 — He said he looked over 
the list, and it struck him that it was a great number. 

13141. We have got only 55 or 56 electors that were 
paid, can you assist us in supplementing that list ? — I 
can’t assist you in any way further. 

13142. We have traced £1,040 to electors, we can- 
not find any others to whom any money was given — 
can you, for instance, tell us to who Mr. Poe gave 
money? — I cannot. 

13143. If you looked at your bank account, do you 
think you could account for the deficiency ? — I have 
done so. I have endeavoured to trace it, and couldn’t. 

13144. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Would your day 
book, do you think, show it? — The day-book only 
shows that £1,480 was lodged to my credit in Dublin, 
and that it was chequed out in large sums ; one was 
for £175. It was all paid away in two or three days. 

13145. Your day-book would not show to whom it 
was paid away ? — It wouldn’t. It wasn’t entered to 

whom it was paid away. 

13146. But you have not a doubt, I suppose, that 
the £1,480 was distributed among voters ? — I had only 
to do with four voters. It must have been given to 
these persons one way or the other. 

13147. Are you quite certain that it could not be 
given to anyone else? — I am not. 

1 3148. The Chief Commissioner. — If on communica- 
tion with Mr. Byrne or Sergeant Armstrong, any- 



thing turns up on the subject, will you give it to us ? 
— Certainly. 

13149. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you make a 
return to Sergeant Armstrong of the number of per- 
sons who got money ? — I had nothing to do with that. 
The night Mr. Byrne and Mr. Tracy were here, the 
list was totted up. The way .1 had anything to do 
with the matter was to prevent Mr. Byrne from hav- 
ing any trouble about it. 

13150. Did you give the money to the gentleman 
you mentioned, in a lump sum, or did you give it from 
time to time ? — Some of them got it at separate 
times. 

13151. Did Mr. Kidd get it more than once? — No ; 
Mr. Kidd got it only once. Mr. Foley got it twice — 
£100 on one occasion, and the balance on another. 

13152. Do you remember anyone getting it. twice, 
but Mr. Foley? — I can’t tell. 

13153. Did Mr. Phillips get it twice? — I can’t 
say. 

13154. You are not sure of the total amount you 
gave to any of them, but Mr. Kidd ? — I think Mr. 
Magratli only got £65. 

13155. Was that sum also paid by cheque? — It 

13156. You are not sure that Mr. Magrath did not 
get more than £65 ? — I can’t be positive. 

13157. Where did you bank? — In the Ulster bank. 

13158. The £1,480 was lodged to your credit in 
Dublin ? — Yes ; I think it was £1,483 3s. 6 d. 

13159. Do you know how much was lodged in the 
Ulster bank ? — £1,483 was lodged in Dublin to my 
credit. They sent down a letter of advice to the bank 
here. That £1,483 appears in the books in Sligo, but 
it is mixed up with other accounts of mine. 

13160. Would the books of the bank afford any clue 
as to how that £1,483 was distributed?— Not in the 
least. 

13161. Would your own books do so?— No, notin 
the least. 



George Atcheson sworn and examined. 



13162. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you know 
Peter Harrison that was examined here ? — I do. 

13163. Was it you accompanied him to Collooney ? — 
Yes ; he asked me to go as far as Collooney with him, 
as, he said, he had been threatened, and was afraid to 
leave the town by the railway station — that he would be 
beaten if he voted for Major Knox. 

13164. How did you find out Hughes — for Hughes 
himself is puzzled about it? — I didn’t find him out at all. 
I hadn’t the pleasure of his acquaintance ; but I believe 
there was an envelope sent to me with his address on 
it. 

13165. Do you know who sent it to you ? — I couldn’t 
say by whom it was sent. I gave it to Harrison. 

13166. Who brought you the envelope? — I don’t 
know ; it was left in the place directed to me. 

13167. Did you tell anybody that Harrison was 
going away ? — I did ; I told some parties of it. 

13168. Whom did you tell? — It was generally un- 
derstood in the place that he was going away. 

13169. It was not understood, you know, on the 
other side? — I think I told some person on Major 
Knox’s side. 

13170. Whom did you tell? — I don’t know the gentle- 
man’s name. 

13171. Where did you tell it? — In Mr. Leech’s 
house. 

13172. In the little room? — It was in a large room, 
up stahs. 

13173. Whom did you tell that you “got at” 
Harrison — try and recollect ? — I don’t know the name 
of the party. 

13174. Who were in the room when you told it ? — 
Myself and that person. 

13175. Was it Captain Ethelred Knox you told? — 
I can’t say whether it was he or not. 



13176. Do you consider that a satisfactory answer? 
— I do ; because I am not sure whether it was he or not. 

13177. Do you know Captabi Ethelred Knox ? — I 
know him now. 

13178. Was he the person you told that Harrison 
was got at ? — I am not certam. 

13179. It may have been he ? — It may. 

13180. Do you think it was? — It might have been. 

13181. Do you know Captain Ethelred Knox’s ap- 
peai'ance ? — I do. 

13182. Describe him? — He is a rather a small 
sized gentleman, he is about the size of the Clerk of the 
Peace. 

13183. Does he wear a moustache ? — I believe he 
does. 

13184. Do not you know he does ? — I don’t. I only 
saw him once or twice. I saw him here on the day of 
polling, and that’s the way I know him. 

13185. You saw the person by himself in the room 
in Mi - . Leech's, to whom you told that Harrison was 
going away to Collooney, to defeat the ends of justice? — 
I did. 

13186. Was the person you told it to a small-sized 
person ?— I think he was. 

13187. Was he like Captam Ethelred Knox in ap- 
pearance ? — I didn’t take particular notice of him at the 
time — it might be him. 

13188. Who told you to go to that person’s room to 
tell that Harrison was going away ? — I said to the ser- 
vant at Leech’s that I wanted to see some of Major 
Knox’s friends ; he showed me up stairs, and I went to 
the place he told me. 

13189. What did you tell the person you met there ? 
— I gave him Harrison’s name, and said he wished to 
get some money, and that I didn’t know that Harrison 
was to go to any particular place in Dublin. 
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13191. You wanted to know where Harrison was 
to go to in Dublin? — I wanted him to make any ar- 
rangement he wished in the matter. 

13192. As to where Harrison was to go ? — Yes. 

13193. What did he say? — He said yes, that it 
would be all right. 

13194. How much was Harrison to get? — There 
was no sum mentioned specially. 

13195. Between you and this person in the room in 
Leech’s? — Not at that time. It was understood that 
Harrison was to get some money. 

13196. How much was it understood he was to get ? 
— Thirty pounds. 

13197. When was it understood — because I could 
not understand that you meant thirty, forty, or fifty by 
your saying it was all right — when was it understood 
that £30 was to be the price of Harrison’s going away ? 
— I believe I put down Harrison’s name on a piece of 
paper, and put the figure 30 or 40 opposite to it. I said 
afterwards that £30 would be as much as he ought 
to get. 

13198. To whom did you say that? — To Captain 
Ethelred Knox. 

13199. Where did you say it to him? — In Mr. 
Knox’s house on the Mall. 

13200. You put Harrison’s name on the list ? — No, 
but by itself on a piece of paper. 

13201. How much did you put opposite to it? — 
Thirty or forty pounds. 

13202. To whom did you give that piece of paper? 
— I gave it to the person I saw in Leech’s. 

13203! Was that Captain Ethelred Knox ? — I don’t 
know. I am not certain. 

13204. Who else could it be? Do you know Mr. 
Hignell ? — I don’t. 

13205. Was he a young or an old man to whom you 
gave it ? — I believe he was a young man — he wasn’t so 
much as forty years of age, I think. 

13206. Did you give the piece of paper with Har- 
rison’s name on it, and with either the figure 30 or 40 
opposite to it, to Captain Ethelred Knox? — I gave 
it to the peison I saw in Mr. Leech’s, the day after 
Harrison went away. I went to the house on the Mall, 
and I told him that Harrison had left town, and that I 
called on him for some money, I was out of pocket in 
consequence. I said I gave him £2 for his railway fare, 
and that I paid ten shillings in expenses to Collooney. 

1 3207. Did he give you any money? — He first said he 
would see about it ; he afterwards left £30 for me. 

13208. How much were your expenses? — About 
fifteen shillings in cash, and Harrison’s railway fare to 
Dublin. 

13209. Where did he give you the £30 ? — He left it 
at Mr. Williams’s one day for me while I was out; 
he left it on the parlour table rolled up in a piece of 
paper. 

13210. How long after the election was that? — I 
think it was before the polling day. 

13211. Was it after the nomination day ? — -It might 
be. 

13212. In what sort of notes was the £30 ? — It was 
in three ten pound notes. 

13213. On what bank were they? — I can’t say 
whether it was the Bank of Ireland or the Provincial 
Bank. 

13214. It was the day before the polling he left the 
£30 for you at Mr. Williams’s ? — I don’t know that 
it was the day before the polling, but it was before the 
polling day — it was between Harrison leaving town 
and the poll. 

13215. Had you before this told Captain Ethelred 
Knox how much you wanted altogether ? — I did. 

13216. Did he leave it all for you? — He did, he left 
it for me in a parcel. 

13217. How much was in the parcel? — Three ten 
pound notes, two pounds, and two or three shillings in 
copper. 

13218. The exact amount of your expenses on the 
day of Harrison’s going away ? — Yes. 

13219. Did you tell Harrison you had money for 
him, or that you would get it for him ? — I said if he 



wanted money — I knew he wouldn’t go away without 
the promise of some money — I would try and get it fol- 
ium. 

13220. I wish you would try and recollect what day 
it was the parcel was left at Williams’s for you— I will 
try and refresh your memory, the polling day was on 
Thursday the 19th, what day did Harrison go away 1 — 
It might be five or six days before that. 

13221. How soon after he went away was it that 
you got the money for him ?— Two or three days after 
lie went away. 

13222. Did you see the envelope, or whatever direc- 
tion there was on it, with Harrison ? — I did. 

13223. And was it that he was to go to Dublin?— 



13224. I presume you remember the address on the 
envelope ?— Now that I heard of it I do. Before that 
I wouldn’t swear to it, for I didn’t take any particular 
notice of it. 

13225. Did you ever hear of Hughes until this in- 
quiry ? — I didn’t. 

13226. When you spoke to the peison you say you 
aren’t sure was Captain Ethelred Knox, did you under- 
stand that he was to make arrangements in Dublin by 
which Harrison was to be kept and treated properly ? 
— Yes, some party was to do it. 

13227. On that occasion did you convey to that 



peison that Harrison expected money ? — I did. 

1 3228. How much did you convey that he expected ? 
— I put on a slip of paper Harrison’s name, and oppo- 
site it £30 or £40. 

13229. If the peison to whom you conveyed that 
wasn’t Captain Ethelred Knox, why did you go to 
Captain Ethelred Knox to ask for money ; if he wasn’t 
Captain Ethelred Knox what made you go to him 
about money ? — I went to the Mall house, I saw him 
there and I told him about it. 

13230. What did you tell him? — I told him I got 
Harrison away, and that I came to arrange about the 
expenses and some cash I gave him for it. 

13231. Did Captain Ethelred Knox know anything 
about Harrison having gone away at the time ? — He 
did. 

13232. Did lie refer. to any list then? — I am not 



13233. Did you see a list of voters with him ?— I 
didn’t. 

13234. What did you say to him ? — I went in, there 
were some other peisons seeing him at the time. I 
waited until he was disengaged. I then told him that 
I was after paying Harrison’s expenses to Dublin, and 
that he expected money for going away. 

13235. What did Captain Ethelred Knox say ? — He 
said he would see about it. In the course of the day 
he left the money for me. I was in Mr. Williams’s 
ehiployment at the time. 

13236. Who handed it to you ?— He went into the 
parlour and said he left a parcel for me. I was out at 
the time he called, but he waited until I came in. He 
said he wanted to speak to me. He told me he had 
some commands for me. I went into the parlour and 
found there the parcel rolled up in paper. 

1 3237. Was there any scrap of writing in the parcel 
or did anything pass between you and him on the sub- 
ject ? — No, except that I gave him a detailed list of 
the cash I was out of pocket — of the railway fare and 
other expenses. 

13238. Did you give him a list on the day you 
spoke to him yourself ? — I did. 

13239. Was it in your own handwriting? — It was. 

13240. Tell us, could you read or write out a copy 
of that list — how it was headed and all about it %— I 
said, railway fare, so much. 

13241. Write out a copy of the heading of it? — I 
had no heading at all to it. 

13242. Write it out exactly as it was ? — I will. 

13243. Don’t heed it now; write exactly what it 
was ? — [Witness wrote.] It was just something like 
that. 

13244. Do you mean to say that you put down the 
£30 ? — I don’t know whether I put down £30 in the 
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•list or not. I am not certain. I don’t think I did. 
I did not think it necessary to put down the £30. 

13245. Just read it out yourself! — Cash 15s., that 
was given to Harrison ; and I put down 2s. 6 d. for my 
own expenses to Collooney ; 25s. for railway fare 

13246. Making a total of £2 2s. 6d.t — Yes ; as 
well as my memoiy serves me that was the amount to 
•the farthing. 

13247. You do not remember whether you put 
down the £30 ? — -No, I rather think the £30 was a 
verbal affair, but the other being for money I was out 
■of pocket, I gave him the particulars of it. 

13248. And you got it to the penny? — I got it to 
the penny. 

13249. Did any other money pass through your 
hands for the election ? — No, not for the election. 

13250. Did any money pass through your hands at 
any previous election ? — Not at any previous election. 

13251. At any previous election? — Not at any 
previous election, either county or borough. 

13252. Were you ever concerned in a transaction 
•of this kind before — getting away a voter on the un- 
derstanding that he was to get money for going away ? 
— I was not — not for any election. 

13253. How much have you allowed Harrison out 
of this since ? — About £20. 

1 3254. In cash ? — Partly cash and partly goods. 

13255. Why have you not given him the balance — 
was it the petition that stopped it ? — It was not. I 
gave him some before the petition, and I gave him 
some since. He did not ask me for the balance. 

13256. Were you subpoenaed to Garrick ? — I was 
not. 

13257. Did you know of any one else being got out 
in the same way that Harrison was? — I did not, 
unless what I heard since the commencement of the 
inquiry from the reports in the papers of the trial at 
Garrick, and so on. That’s all I know. 

13258. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — When you called 
to see Captain Ethelred Knox you say there was some 
person transacting business with him — was it Mr. 
Stokes ? — It was not. 

13259. Who was it? — He was a stranger. I saw a 
gentleman walking before me up the Mall ; I did not 
know exactly the house Captain Knox lived in, and I 
went on a piece farther, and asked, I think, some old 
gentleman I saw standing at the church gate where 
Captain Knox lived. He said he could not tell me, 
and I turned back, and made further inquiry down 
some of the houses, and I ascertained the house ; and 
this man was inside when I went there, and I re- 
mained in the hall till he had done, and he went out. 

13260. Was it on that occasion of your calling on 
Captain Ethelred Knox that he gave you the money 
— the £30 ? — It was not. He did not give the money 
there at all. I told you that he left the money in 
Williams’s for me — that he came to Williams’s with 
the money to me. 

13261. Then had you two interviews with Captain 
Knox ? — I had. 

13262. Are you sure it was not at the first of these 
interviews that you told him about your managing to 
get Harrison away ? — Oh, I am positively certain that 
it was at either of these two interviews that I spoke 
of it. I am positively certain, because Harrison was 
gone when I went to his house on the Mall. 

13263. Had you known Captain Ethelred Knox’s 
appearance ? — I do now. 

13264. And you are not sure whether or not Cap- 
tain Ethelred Knox was the gentleman you had the 
first interview with ? The first interview ? — I am not 
certain. 

13265. You are not certain now, although you 
know his appearance ? — Although I know his appear- 
ance now I am not certain. 

13266. On your oath don’t you believe that it was 
Captain Ethelred ? — I really would not swear it was. 

I am not certain. 

13267. Not quite certain? — But I am quite certain 
that it was he that I saw at the house on the Mall, 



and I am quite certain that it was he that was in 
Mr. "Williams’s house. 

13268. The Chief Commissioner . — -And gave you 
the money ? — And left the money for me. I am quite 
certain of that, because I saw him afterwards. I was 
poll clerk at the election along with Mr. Conry here in 
court, taking the votes ; and he came up and was asked 
by Mr. Conry whether he was the Ethelred Knox that 
was registered to vote out of certain premises now on 
the list of voters for the borough of Sligo, and he said, 
“ Yes.” I was then confident that it was the same 
gentleman. 

13269. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — You say you are 
not quite certain whether it was Captain Ethelred 
you first saw ? — I am not certain. 

13270. What is your opinion? — Well, I could form 
no opinion on the subject. 

13271. Now do you swear that? — I do. 

13272. That you can form no opinion ? — I could not 
say whether it was he or not. I saw him for the first 
time, and I did not take particular notice at that time. 

13273. The Chief Commissioner . — It was the first 
time that ever you saw that person whoever he was — 
was it? — Well, I believe it was. He was a stranger 
to me. I did not know his name at that time. 

13274. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Were you aware 
of Captain Knox having given money to Stokes in the 
same way that he gave money to you? — I was not; 
I was not aware of his having given money to any 
person here, except to myself. From what I heard of 
the reports 

13275. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Do you know 
Mr. Lawder ? — I do. I saw him here. 

13276. You are quite certain it was not he? — I 
am quite certain it was not Mr. Lawder I saw. 

13277. You know Major Knox? — I know Major 
Knox. 

13278. You are quite certain it was not he ? — I am 
quite certain it was not Major Knox. 

13279. It was a gentleman ?— -It was a gentleman. 

13280. That is, not a person like Brien? — No, it 
was not. 

13281. Did Harrison come to you first, telling you 
he was going away ? — He said he wanted to go away. 

13282. He came to you first? — Oh, yes; I never 
was in Harmon’s house I believe in my life. 

13283. He was in Mr. Williams’s employment? — 
Yes, he came in to Mr. Williams, and said he wanted 
to get away. 

13284. Had you any idea of his going away before 
that? — Well, I thought he might have stopped, and 
perhaps voted at the election. I had no idea of his 
going away. 

13285. You had no idea of his going away ? — No, I 
had not any idea of his going away, until he told me 
he wanted to get away, because I thought he would 
have voted at the election. 

13286. Did he then talk to you about the money ? 

13287. Tell us exactly what he said then? — He 
said he would expect to be paid for going ; I knew 
perfectly well that Harrison would not go without 
trying to get money. 

13288. Did he give you the idea that he was going 
because he was frightened, or that he would stop, in 
fact, if he was not going to get money ? — Oh, he gave 
me to understand that he was threatened, and wished to 
leave, and that he would leave. 

13289. But that he wanted to get money? — And 
that he wanted to get money for it. 

13290. Did he say that if he did not get money he 
would vote ? — No, he did not. 

13291. From his manner, what is your impression 
as to whether he was going away whether he got 
money or not? — Oh, I don’t think he would go with- 
out trying to get money if he was going — I don’t 
think he would without trying to get some money. 

13292. But he had confidence in you'? — Yes. 

13293. And did not insist on any particular sum? 
— No, he did not. 
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13294. What time of the day was it when you first 
went to Leech’s ? — I should say — I could not tell 
exactly ; it was, perhaps, three or four o’clock. 

13295. So that it was dark, I suppose?— Oh, it was 
not dark then ; it was before dark. 

13296. It was before dark ? — Well, it was before it 
was dark, at all events. 

13297. There were no candles in the room ? — Oh, no ; 
no candle in the room ; it was as light as it is now nearly. 

13298. What room in Leech’s was it that you were 
shown into ? — I think it was the front room. 

13299. On the front floor? — On the front floor. 

13300. And then you told us this person said it was 
all right ; but you did not mention money payments — 
did you — at that interview ? — I said I put on a piece 
of paper the name of Harrison, and £30 or £40. 

13301. At the first interview? — At that interview ; 
if you refer to the notes, you will find that I said so. 

13302. I dare say you are accurate ; I thought you 
said you came back again in the night? — No ; it was 
in a day or two afterwards that I said I went to 
Knox’s house on the Mall. 

13303. Quite right ; I shall come to that presently. 
You wrote down Harrison’s name and £30? — And 
thirty or forty pounds. 

13304. And then you went away?-- Then I went 

13305. A gentleman having said it was all right; 
did he read it in your presence ? — He looked at it in 
that way. 

13306. And said it was all right?—' Yes. 

13307. He did not say to you to call at the Mall? 
— Oh, he did not say that to me ; he did not make any 
appointment to call at any place. 

13308. He said nothing at all in fact ? — No. 

13309. And then Harrison went away ? — Harrison 
went away. 

13310. And you went to Captain Knox? — And I 
went to Captain Knox. 

13311. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Did you see any 
mob traversing the town at the time of the last elec- 
tion ? — I did. 

13312. Would you describe what appearance that 
mob presented, did it appear to be organized? — Well, 
I could not tell you. Some persons appeared to be 
more prominent than others, as leaders in it. I saw 
several mobs passing through the streets at the time. 
I did not see any mobs on the day of polling for I was 
not out ; I was in this court from seven in the morn- 
ing until after five at night ; but going home I got a 
blow of a stone myself after leaving this court. I was 
struck in the back of the neck with a stone, or on the 
shoulders. 

13313. Was your house damaged? — I don’t live in 
town ; but in Mr. Williams’s house panes of glass were 
broken. 

13314. Was any violence shown towards any of 
your family? — There was not, further than what I 
have described. I have no family but my wife, and 
she was not in town at the time of the election. I 
was struck myself with a stone after leaving the court 
house, and that was all. I was afraid to go through 
the town at the time. I was afraid to go home the 
night before the election, until Mr. Tighe, the Mayor, 
came down with me to the barrack and gave me an 
escort of four police to go out part of the way home 
with me, and they went about a mile from the town, 

13315. Did you consider that escort necessary for 
your safety? — Well, I believed it was. I was making 
up the poll books, and writing the names in them on 
the night before till about ten o’clock, and there was 
such shouting and rioting in the street that when the 
Mayor came down to Mr. Williams’s to see if I had 
them ready, he said he would give me an escort of 
police to take me home. He brought me over to the 
barrack and sent four police with me as far as the 
streets of the town went on my way. 

13316. Were the mob armed with bludgeons and 
stones? — Well they had stones and sticks. I could 
not tell y ou their weapons 



13317. Did you see them using stones or sticks? — 

I saw stones thrown. 

13318. Was their demeanour violent and excited? 

Not in the part of the town where I was at that 

time it was not very violent. They were going through 
shouting and booing at parties that they were not 
favourable to, or that they did not like— booing opposite 
to their houses, and they continued turbulent and 
threatening, and where they met any supporter of 
Captain Flanagan they cheered opposite to Ins place. 

13319. Was there any particular class of Major 
Knox’s supporters that the violence seemed to be 
directed against? — Well there was, it was more to the 
Roman Catholic supporters of Major Knox than to 
the other side. 

13320. Were the Conservative supporters of Major 
Knox left comparatively uninsulted %— Some were and 
some were not. I believe glass was broken in Mr. 
Balfour’s, and some in Mr. Lyons’, and in Mr. Gilmore’s, 
and Mr. Williams’s places. In Mr. Williams’s place 
glass was broken for two or three nights in succession. 

13321. Is there anything else connected with mob 
violence that it occurs to you to mention? — Well, 
nothing more than what I have mentioned. 

13322. The Chief Commissioner . — At the first in- 
terview that you had with the gentleman whom you 
cannot positively identify at all events, did you tell 
him your name ? — I did not. Yes, I believe I said 
my name was Atcheson. Yes, I believe I did. 

13323. I am trying to find out what passed ? — Yes, 
I told him. 

13324. Have you any doubt that you did? — Yes, I 
have no doubt I told him my name was Atcheson, and 
I told him where I lived. 

13325. I presume you mentioned Mr. Williams’s 
name ? — Yes, I said I lived with Mr. Williams, so 
that his knowing from me that I lived in Mr. Wil- 
liams’s, would be a sufficient guarantee that I was 
favourable. 

13326. That you were on the right side. Did he 
give you any name ? — He did not. 

13327. On the occasion that you went again and 
asked for the money ? — Yes ; I understand. 

13328. For this £2 2s. 7 d. and the £30 ; did the 
gentleman appear to know you ? — W ell, I told him 
that I — I don’t know that he did. He did not per- 
haps recognise me. 

13329. Did he address you as Mr. Atcheson ? — No, 
he did not. I told him I had got Harrison away, and 
that I went with him as far as Collooney, and that 
I called on liim to leave a list of expenses. This was 
the money that I thought I should get. I did not go 
to him for the purpose of getting it then, but to say 
that I 

13330. When Captain Ethelred Knox, as you say, 
came to the place of business of Mr. Williams whom 
did he ask for ? — He asked for me. 

13331. From whom 'did he want to know were you 
there ? — I think some person in the shop — some young 
man in the shop said I was out. 

13332. That was what he told you ? — Yes. 

13333. Or was it what the Captain himself told 
you ? — Oh no ; I was out for a few minutes, and he 
asked for me. 

13334. I want to know now — I suppose that is now 
known in Mr. Williams’s establishment as the occasion 
on which you got the money ? — I don’t know that it is. 

13335. I mean that it is known at this moment? — 
It may be since I came into court. 

1 3336. I dare say it is known very well now ? — Yes. 

13337. I want to know can you name any of the 
young gentlemen in the office who were there that 
day ? — Well, I suppose all the young men in the em- 
ployment of Mr. Williams were there then. He came 
in and asked for me. They said I was out, and he 
waited till I came in. He was not more than two or 
three minutes in before me ; and he spoke to me. 

13338. How long was he there altogether? — I sup- 
pose he could not be five minutes there altogether. 

13339. The business was done rapidly? — Well, it 
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was not a very large transaction to take up a great 
deal of time. 

13340. I ask you, Mr. Atcheson, when you go back, 
to ascertain if there was anyone present that remem- 
bers the occurrence, in order to save the trouble of 
summoning all the young men in Mr. Williams’s shop? 
— I will give you any names of any of Mr. Williams’s 
young men. 

13341. When Captain Ethelred Knox came to the 
office or place of business you know he asked for you — 
he asked is Mr. Atcheson at home ? — He asked for Mr. 
Atcheson. I believe that’s what it was. 

13342. And they said he was out. I want to know 
who said you were out ? — I could not tell you ; but if 
a person goes in and asks for me they would say I 
was out ; and he waited till I came in. 

13343. These were election times, and these things 
are remembered a little better than at ordinary times ? 
— I don’t know. 

13344. I will ask you to try if there is anyone in 
the shop that remembers the occurrence ? — Well, I 
will ask. 

13345. The Chief Commissioner. — We do not wish 
to put Mr. Williams or any other gentleman in town 
to inconvenience in carrying on his business. 

13346. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you mention 
your name to Captain Knox when you went to him at 
the Mall ? — -Yes, I think I did. Yes, I said my name 
was Atcheson — I told him who I was. 

13347. What made you first think of going to Cap- 
tain Knox ? — I went to leave the list with him of the 
amount of money that I wished to get for Harrison. 



13348. "What made you think of Captain Knox? — Eleventh 
Because it was on Major Knox’s side that I expected Dat ~ 
to get the money for him. October 18. 

13349. What made you think of the Captain? — I 

did not mean the Captain no more than any other ^t°heson 
gentleman that I saw at Knox’s house at the time. 

If I saw Utred Knox I would have spoken to him 
in the same way, or any other person. 

13350. When you went into the house whom did 
you ask to see ? — I asked to see Mr. Knox. 

13351. Whom did you mean by “Mr. Knox”? — 

Any of the two or three gentlemen — Mr. Utred or 
Mr. Ethelred, or any of the gentlemen that I saw. 

13352. Why did not you go to Mr. Leech’s, where 
you had been before ? — Well, I did not wish to go to 
Mr. Leech’s house very often. I did not want to be 
going into it. I wanted to ask for Mr. Knox, and I 
did call at Leech’s, and they told me they had not 
come down from the other house at the Mall at the 
time I called at Leech’s. 

13353. Before going to Ethelred Knox’s ? — Before 
going to Ethelred Knox’s on the Mall. 

13354. Captain Ethelred Knox was living at his 
brother’s ? — He was living at his brother’s. 

13355. You know Mr. Utred Knox ? — I do. 

13356. Are you sure the gentleman you saw the 
first time was not he ? — Oh, I am certain it was not. 

I knew Mr. Utred Knox previously ; on account of 
his being Clerk of the Peace I knew him. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Mr. Edward Pollock, 

13357. The Chief Commissioner. — You are a soli- 
citor residing in Sligo ? — I am. 

13358. Do you know Major Knox? — I do, very 
well. 

13359. Were you acting as his solicitor in transac- 
tions about the purchase of house property in the 
borough ? — I was for a great portion of it. 

13360. Have you a list of the voters who were in 
the houses he purchased or rented, as tenants ? — I 
haven’t. 

13361. Can you give us any information on the sub- 
ject — Major Knox said you could? — I don’t think I 
can. 

13362. Do you know how many of them were held 
with a lease ? — There were only two or three, I think. 
One of the tenants who held by lease was Hillas Smith, 
of Victoriadoridge ; he sold three houses ; and there was 
a sale in the Bankrupt Court by Mr. Little. These 
are all I know about. 

13363. That is only three? — That’s only three. 
There were a good many more, but I had nothing to do 
with them. Mr. Harloe Phibbs had to do with them. 

13364. Had you been concerned in the sale of this 
property ? — I had not, Mr. Phibbs managed that. 

13365. I must ask you about a voter named Patrick 
Neilan — did you give him any money ? — I did. I gave 
him £20. 

13366. How long was it before the election that you 
gave it to him ? — It was a year or better, I think. 

13367. He said the 15tli February, ’68, was the end 
of the transaction ? — That was likely to be it. 

13368. Did you know, when you gave him the £20, 
that he was a voter ? — I didn’t. 

13369. How did it happen that you gave him the 
£20 ? — I remember — I didn’t know who he was at the 
time — apparently a poor man came to me with a note 
from Major Knox. I asked him what he wanted. 
On reading the note, it explained to me that Major 
Knox had received a petition for help from him, and 
that an ejectment for rent was brought against him by 
his landlord. Major Knox asked me to inquire what 
sum would be sufficient to relieve the man. I did so, and 
I thought that £12 would do it; but I afterwards 
found that there was more rent due. The result of 



sworn and examined. 

my inquiry that I wrote to Major Knox saying that 
£20 would be necessary, and that I had paid it to 
Neilan. I am not now aware whether Major Knox 
sent me then to recoup me, or did so afterwards. 

13370. You took his security for the money ? — I did. 
Neilan was unable to pay back anything. I know that 
of my own knowledge. 

13371. Did you ask him to pay it back ? — -I didn’t. 

13372. Did you pay him the £20 before Major 
Knox sent you the amount ? — I forget now whether I 
gave it to Neilan first, but I know I was repaid it by 
Major Knox. 

13373. Was that transaction one of pure charity ? — 
I thought so at the time. I had no reason to doubt it, 
because it was an act of popularity. There were 
rumours at the time that, if there was a vacancy, 
Major Knox might come in and stand. I thought 
that this might be an act of popularity. 

13374. Did you think that Neilan then was a voter ? 
— I didn’t think anything about it, except that he 
might be a voter. 

13375. I want the other transaction about Patrick 
Flynn ? — Yes. I was examined about that in Garrick. 
Flynn’s case was this, I was solicitor for Stewart and 
Kincaid’s office, for several landlords, and amongst 
others, for the Palmerston property. An ejectment 
was brought against Pat Flynn for non-payment of 
rent ; I think it must have been a year’s rent or the 
ejectment would not lie — I forget the amount stated 
on the back. At all events Flynn came to me on the 
entering day of the sessions — the day before the chair- 
man presides — and asked me could I interfere to have 
the ejectment not pressed against him. I knew the 
man a long time and I told him it was not in my power 
to do it ; that I was not entrusted with that charge 
from the office ; that I would be obliged to enter it. 
They send me a list of those to be entered, and I had 
no authority not to enter it. He came and said he 
thought he could get some money. I heard it stated 
at Cari'ick that Thomas Brennan was mentioned. I do 
not remember whether Thomas Brennan at the time 
was here or not ; but just about the court here beside 
me one or two persons came to me and asked me to 
overhold the ejectment, and that the money would be 
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Eleventh paid. It appears, afterwards, from knowledge I subse- 
D vv - quently acquired that Brennan and Flynn got the 
October \8. money in a bill on one of the banks here. That of my 
■ — knowledge I did not know. I called out, I think, to 
Mr. Edward XTtred Knox to overhold the ejectment — to let it pass 
Pollock. over Thi s W as, I think, the entering day. The third 
day of the sessions is the day on which the ejectments 
are tried here. It tx-anspired afterwards — I don’t know 
how it was — that it was not nilled, or taken out of the 
book till October. 

13376. That is the fact! — That is the fact from 
what I have inquired since ; but when I called out to 
Utred Knox at the moment to overhold it, in order to 
see if I could get the money when the barx-ister was 
sitting, it was a matter of indifference on our part, and 
I had no object if the money was paid. When I 
settled my account at the end of the year I had charges 
against them professionally, and they against me ; but 
there was nothing in the world in it connected with 
the election. 

13377. Did you know Thomas Brennan was the 
man that paid the money ? — I did not. 

13378. How did the money come to you?— I don’t 
know who handed it to me — whether it was Flynn or 
not. I heard Brennan swear at Carrick that it was 
he. There was a little crowd about here ; and we are 
in a fuss on these entering days ; and I did not care, 
provided I got the money, who gave it to me. 

13379. Did you conduct the borough revision? — I 
was one of those that conducted it. A good many of 
us were engaged on it, it being a critical time. 

13380. Can you say how much that bor-oxxgh revision 
cost altogether ? — I don’t know at all. I was not the 
conducting agent. 

13381. You stated that you used to conduct both 
until you found yoxx could not ? — I found I could not ; 
there was too much to do. The county I have latterly 
done, with the exception of the last election. 

13382. Who, then, conducted as conducting agent? 
— Mr. Harloe Plxibbs. 

13383. The last time? — The last time. 

13384. Did you know the persons paid for working 
the borough x-evision? — Hot one except Jenkins, the 
summons server-, but he is no voter. 

13385. Can you give us any information about the 
rioting at the last election ? — Well, only pretty much 
what I have heard and seen here. Judge Keogh 
examined me particularly about it at Carrick. The 
town was very violent, with broken houses and mobs, 
and that sox-t of tiling ; but as I mentioned to him, I 
don’t think any respectable man at either side here 
took any part in it. I think the object on both sides 
would have been to put down the mob violence. On 
the voting day here it was a terrible shock to the 
feelings of every well-conducted man to find that poor 
gentleman, Captain King, shot outside there ; it put 
us all into a state of agitation that I could not de- 
sexibe. 

13386. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — -Neilan is a man 
in very poor cix-cumstances ? — So I am told. I never 
saw him except at Carrick. 

13387. Was he in better circumstances when you 
made him that advance of .£12? — No; I understood 
from his petition that he was wretchedly poor. He 
was since ejected ; the ejectment was pending against 
him, and he was not able to pay up when it came l’ound. 

13388. In fact I suppose you have no expectation 
of the money being paid back ? — Oh, I think not. 

13389. Why did it occxu- to you to be the seeux-ity? 
— I x-ather think I was told in a letter fx-om Dublin ; 
I think so. 

13390. That is, in the letter you had from Major 
Kxiox? — Yes ; that’s my impression. Perhaps it 
would not have occurred to me to do it myself at the 
time. 

13391. What has become of that letter? — Oh, I 
have not it. I destroyed it ; but it was exactly to the 
purport that I tell you — to make inquiries and find 
out whether it was an exaggerated case of distress or 
not. 



13392. And suggesting, as well as yoxx remember* 
that you should be the security ?— That’s my recollec- 
tion. I cannot say positively, bxxt it is my recollection. 
I argue that. I don’t think I would have done it 
myself. 

13393. Mr. Pollock, how long have you been re- 
sident in Sligo? — Oh, a long time. I have been iix 
the county I sxxppose twenty-five years, and in town — 
living in Sligo — ten or twelve years or more, I dare say. 

13394. I suppose you have had a good deal of ex- 
perience in election matters in the boi'ough ? — Yes, I 
have been at a considerable xxumbex-. 

13395. From the knowledge you have of the borough 
is thex-e a class of voters who expect money to be dis- 
tributed amongst them ? — By general x-epxxte thei'e is. 
most unquestionably. 

13396. Do yoxx concxxr in that general belief? — I 
do. 

13397. From yoxir knowledge of the borough? — I 
do decidedly. 

13398. Had yoxx known money to be going in the 
box-ough after Sadlex-’s election ? — Only by repxxte. I 
never knew of a shilling. I would not mix myself in 
a transaction of the sox-t. I never knew of a shilling 
going in any way to my own knowledge, never. 

13399. Major Knox,T presume, discussed the lists of 
votei-s of the boroxxgh with you and Mr. Harloe Phibbs? 
—I doxx’t know that he ever did it with me particulax-ly ; 
I rather think he did not, for I was not conducting the 
hox-ough election. I kept, from other reasons, pretty 
much away from it. 

13400. Do yoxx remember any other coxxsultation that 
you had in refex-ence to the boroxxgh — axxy statement in 
the presence of Major Knox, that there was a class of 
voters that would require money ? — I don’t x-emember 
that I did ; but my belief is that it was discussed before 
him — I have no doubt that it was. 

13401. That money shoxxld be fox-thcoming ? — That 
thex-e was a class hex-e expecting it. I have no possible 
doubt in my own mind about it, independent of any 
evidence I heard hex-e ; just fx-om x-epute and that sort 
of thixxg. I never asked for a fax-thing myself. 

13402. Was it stated in yoxxr presence, and the pre- 
sexxce of Major Knox that there should be money fortlx- 
corrxing from Major Knox to give to some voters, or he 
woxxld fail to get their support ? — Not in my presence. 

13403. Are you aware of any money having been 
distributed by Major Knox amongst voters? — Not a 
farthing. 

13404. Besides this case of the Neilans? — Not a 
farthing, except the one I have mexxtioxxed myself. 

13405. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Had Neilan two- 
intei-views with you? — He had. Yoxx know he re- 
tux-ned — I made my x-eport, and he returned to see what 
answer came from Dublin. I think that was the only 
time that I saw him again whexx he came back — when 
I gave him the money. 

13406. At the first intex-view did he say he would 
not take less than £20 ? — No ; he did xxot say he would 
not take less exactly, bxxt he implied that he would not 
take less. When I said .£12, he refused — said that 
woxxld not relieve his necessities — would not keep the 
house over him. The ejectment, you know, was for 
more than that. 

13407. It was rather an extraordinary thing if he 
refused to take the £121 — Well, indeed, it was. It 
sux-prised the Judge vex-y much, for I think he said so 
on the table, if I x-emember. 

13408. Did it not surprise you at the time? — Oh, 
I thought he was endeavouring to get as much as he 
could. 

13409 Yes, but if he came as a beggar ? — It did sur- 
prise me. 

13410. His not being content to take £12 — a large 
sum ? — It did surprise me, of course. 

13411. Coupling that with his manner-, did you not 
then understand that the man was making a bax-gain ? 
— I did xxot. 

13412. I am not speaking now as to anything you 
heard fx-om Major Knox ; but did his manner not strike 
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you at the time, reflecting on it as being that of a man 
who was giving something, or intending to give some- 
thing as a consideration for the money he was to get ? — 
No ; I don’t think it did. I really and truly believed 
the man was in miserable circumstances. I inquired 
about him afterwards and heard he was, and that by 
this ejectment his family would be thrown out on the 
street ; and he was making the most importunate claims 
that he could. He told me two or three times that £1 2 
would be of no use to him. 

13413. Did he say it in that way or imply to you that- 
he would not take £121 — Oh, no ; he said it in that way. 

13414. I see ? — He said it in that way — that it would 
be of no use to him. 

13415. Trying to get morel — {frying to get more; 
in fact, urging my feelings of compassion as much as he 
possibly could. 

13416. Then the £20 was settled upon before he left 
on the first occasion — that is, that you would communi- 
cate to Major Knox 1 — It was settled and I promised to 
write to the Major, andsay what sum would relieve him. 

13417. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Was any applica- 
tion made to you for money since the election, by any 
of the voters who supported Major Knox 1 — Not one. 
Faith they knew very well I had nothing to say to it, 
if money was going. Not one of them ever came 
near me. Mr. Heron, would you allow me to make one 
observation 1 There was a piece of evidence utterly dis- 
regarded at Garrick by Justice Keogh — namely, about 
that £10 note. 

13418. The Chief Commissioner. — I don’t ask you 
anything about it. 

13419. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You could give 
us the names, or the description of the three houses if 
necessary, by reference to your books, and the sums 
paid, and all about Major Knox’s purchase of them ? — 
I have not the deeds ; X. gave each man his own deed. 

13420. But you have entries in your books that 
would show ? — No, not as to the amount paid. I can 
ask Mr. Smith for his deed which will tell you it ; and 
the other was purchased by my partners, Nunn and 
Jones, of Dawson-street, in the Bankruptcy Court. I 
don’t know the exact sum. Major Knox became the 
purchaser. 

13421. The Chief Commissioner. — They were small 
sums ? — Oh they were small sums ; any of them that I 
had any connexion with. 

13422. Can you tell us who were the tenants in the 
houses at the time they were purchased ? — I don’t know 
who they are. They were a long time vacant. 

13423. They were all vacant ? — They were vacant 
houses, with the exception of Little’s, in High-street ; 
and the Major had to fit them up. 

13424. Who occupied Little’s house? — Himself, 
until he became unfortunate and failed in business. 
He was a most respectable man in the town in his trade. 

13425. Was it after the purchase of his house that 
he became unfortunate? — No, it was before it. He 
was sold out in the Bankruptcy Court. 

13426. Then that house was without a tenant at the 
time Major Knox purchased it ? — Except so far as he 
pcrmissively occupied it under the Court — was allowed 
to remain. 

13427. Could you procure for us the names of the 
persons allowed into these houses as occupiers? — I 
think I can from Mr. Phibbs. I don’t myself know 
any of them. 



13428. We will examine Mr. Phibbs? — He will Eleventh 
tell you about them ; I don’t know. Pay ~ 

13429. Did the rioting continue for any length of October 18 . 

time after the election ? — It did for some time, subsid- 

ing gradually. We had an enormous amount of money p^j^ war< 
claimed off the borough for malicious injuries. 

13430. The Chief Commissioner. — We can get the 
amount from the Secretary of the Grand Jury? — I 
know it being one of their oificers myself. 

13431. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — When it became 
known amongst the Conservative voters that some 
other candidate should come forward than Major Knox, 
did you hear it stated that nobody need come forward 
unless a rich man ? — No, I did not. 

13432. Or anything at all to that effect? — Oh no. 

But my own opinion is, that a man coming here with- 
out money would have no chance. 

13433. Did you introduce Mr. Abbott to the 
electors? — I never saw him until I was introduced 
myself. I moved a resolution at the meeting, I believe,, 
but I never saw the gentleman at all. He looked veiy 
unlike a 

13434. Do you know the circumstances of the pur- 
chase by Mr. Abbott from the Major of these houses ? 

— Nothing in the world of it. 

1 3435. Is there any further information that you can 
give us on the subject of this inquiry? — Well, indeed, no. 

I was very anxious ; but Mr. Heron said, kindly, that • 
he did not want me to bother my head about it. I 
have put on record my contradiction of the evidence. 

Major Knox never gave me a halfpenny. 

13436. The Chief Commissioner. — Ido not require, 

Mr. Pollock, to ask you a question on the subject. 

13437. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you hear 
anything about mobs on Captain Flanagan’s side 
getting drink in the public-houses? — No, I did not ; 
except that I saw they evidently had got drink. 

13438. That we can believe ? — I saw that with my 
own eyes ; but I did not know what houses were open 
to them. 

13439. Was there.no watch kept upon these mobs 
by persons on behalf of Major Knox ? — Not that I am 
aware of. I dare say they were well watched though; 

13440. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — From anything 
that occurred, and anything that you heard, and know 
of your own knowledge, Was there any impression on 
your mind that mobs for Captain Flanagan, at the last 
election, were hired and paid ? — No, I have not the 
smallest idea. I rather think they Were not. It was 
generally understood that the sinews of war were not 
very strong on Captain Flanagan’s side ; and from the 
number of people I saw coming in from the country — 

I have a very large acquaintance with the place from 
Quarter Sessions practice, and I saw men from Geeva 
and different places come in — I think it was more the 
enthusiasm of the cause than anything else. 

13441. The Chief Commissioner. — And then, when 

they did come into town ? — They had some re 

freshments of course. 

13442. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Are there any 
public-houses in the town known as Captain Flanagan’s 
public-houses ? — Not that I am aware of. I live quite 
in a different part of the town, and I never was out 
when I could help it. It is up in Pound-street, and 
that direction. I live up in the Mall, and I am very 
glad to keep quiet. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Andrew Crozier sworn and examined. Andrew 

13443. The Chief Commissioner . — How did you 13448. What is your business and occupation? — I 
vote at the last election ? — For Major Knox. keep a bakery and a grocer’s shop. 

13444. How did you vote at the election before ? — 13449. Had you any idea, before you voted for 

For Mr. Maedonogli. Macdonogh, that you would get any money ? — Not the 

13445. Did you get any money after Macdonogh’s least, 
election ? — Yes, I got £15. 13450. How did it happen that your name was down 

13446. From whom? — Mr. Sedley. on Mr. Sedley’s list? — I don’t know how it happened. 

13447. Did you ever get any other money after an 13451. Had you been known before that to be a 
election ? — Never ; I never voted except on the two Conservative ? — Well, they always thought I was one,, 
occasions. I suppose. 
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13452. What is your house rated at ? —I think it 
was rated up to £9 at the time. It is rated higher 
now. I have two houses now. 

13453. You knew you were getting tins £15 on ac- 
count of having voted for Macdonogh ? — Well, a man 
named Phayre came to me, and told me that Mr. 
Sedley wanted me, I think, four or five months after- 
wards ; and I did not know what he wanted with me 
till I went down to his office. 

13454. Well, but you knew, when you got the 
money, that it was on account of your vote-? — Well, I 
was beginning to think that. 

13455. What made a respectable man like you take 
money for your vote? — Very few men would throw it 
away when they would get it, and I took it when I 
got it. 

13456. And you thought you were not doing any- 
thing wrong and dishonorable ? — No ; I thought I 
was not doing anything wrong at the time. 

13457. Do you mean to say that if you got another 
£15 after the election you would refuse it ; will you 
take it? — Well, I don’t know whether I will take it now 
or not. 

13458. You will wait and see whether yon will get 
the offer. Did you hear any word about money going 
at the last election ? — Oh, it is generally spoken that 
there was money going. 

13459. Do you know who had the money? — Not a 
ha’porth. 

13460. Did you hear that your name was taken 
down on any list? — No. 

13461. Who canvassed you ? — -Major Knox. 

13462. Who else? — I forget what gentleman was 
with him. 

13463. Are you a Sligo man ? — No, I am not. 

13464. Were you ever in Leech’s house? — Never. 
Oh yes, I was often in it. 

13465. During the election ? — No. 

13466. You said you heard word about money 
going, or that money would be going? — Oh, people going 
back and forward — talking and coming into my shop. 

13467. Who talked about money going? — Well, I 
could not say what their names were. 

13468. Did you hear how much was going for a 
vote ? — No, not till I heard this inquiry. 

13469. I mean, did you ever hear anything to the 
effect of a Roman Catholic getting £50 for voting or 
going away ? — No, not till I heard it at the petition at 
Cariick, and read it in the paper. 

13470. And that Conservative voters were getting 
£20 ; did you ever hear that ? — No. I heard nothing 
about it till I read it in the paper. 

13471. Were you at the meeting for Mr. Abbott ? — 
Yes, I got a circular, and I went to it. 



13472. Did you understand that Mr. Abbott was a 
rich man ? — I did not care whether he was rich or 
poor. 

13473. Did you think he had a chance of Sligo if 
he was not a rich man ? — Well, I think he would have 
a poor chance. 

13474. Was anyone going with you to go together 
at the last election ? — No, not one. 

13475. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — What business 
are you in ? — A baker and grocer. 

13476. Did you lose any custom after Macdonogh’s 
election? — No, I did not. 

13477. Did anybody offer you any money to vote 
for Sergeant Armstrong? — There was a man named 
Gilmore who told me he would get money for me if I 
would vote for him. 

13478. What is his Christian name ? — James Gil- 
more. 

13479. How much did he say he would get ? — Well, 
I don’t remember how much; it was so many sacks of 
flour. 

13480. Did he really mean that you were to get 
sacks of flour? — Yes. 

13481. How many sacks of flour did he mention? 
— Well, I think something about twenty ; I don’t re- 
member the price of them at the time. 

13482. How much is a sack of flour worth? — It 
varies in price. 

13483. Give us some idea ; how much is it now ? — 
You get good flour now for £2 2s. 6d. ; £2 3s. it is 

^13484. That is about £40? — I think something 
about that. 

13485. Well, what did you say to Gilmore ? — I told 
him I would not vote. 

13486. For Armstrong ? — No. 

13487. You area Protestant? — Yes. 

13488. Did you hear of anybody else that got an 
offer of money to vote for Sergeant Armstrong ? — No, 
I did not. 

13489. Could you tell us any names of persons who 
said there was money going, or would be money going 
after this election? — No, I could not tell you of any 
names. 

13490. Try now ? — I could not tell you any names. 
People coming in and out of my shop that I did not 
know by name but only by eye-sight, said that Major 
Knox had lots of money and that people would be 
made up by him. 

13491. That was generally said ? — Yes. 

13492. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you vote on 
more than two occasions ? — No. I had not a vote at 
the time Macdonogh came first. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



William William Smith sworn and examined. 

Smith. 

13493. The Chief Convmissioneri-. — How long have voted for Macdonogh ?— Well, I considered that it was. 
you been an elector ? — A great number of years. It was a good while after, I had no understanding with 

13494. Did you vote at the last election for Major Burke about it. 

Knox? I did. 13505. Who had canvassed you to vote for Mac- 

13495. Did you vote at the election before it for donogh? — Himself. 

Mr. Macdonogh ? — I did. 13506. Had you voted at Mr. Wynne’s election ?— 

13496. Did you get any money after Maedonoglfs I had. 
election? — I did. ' 13507. For Mr. Wynne, I suppose— the Right 

12497. How much — was it £15 from Mr. Sedley? Honorable? — For the Right Honorable. 

— Yes it was. 13508. Did you always vote for him against Somers ? 

13498. Had you voted for Macdonogh at his first — I always voted for him except on one occasion that 
contest ? — Yes. Somers was staiting, and he solicited me to vote for 

13499. Did you get any money after that ? — I did. Somers. 

13500. How much? — I recollect it was £16. 13509. Did you vote for Somers ?— I did. 

13501. From whom?— From a man named John 13510. Did you gain anything by voting for Somers? 
Burke. — No, I never got a halfpenny before Macdonogh’s 

13502. Was there any balance of account between time at any election, 
you ? — Well, there must have been. 13511. Whom did you vote for at Colonel Townley’s 

13503. So that you only got £16 ? — He came to the election — was it for Somers or for Townley ? — I tlnnk 
house to me — I was in the kitchen — and put it into it was Somers and Townley. 

my hand. 13512. But whom did you vote for — Somers or 

13504. You knew what it was for— because you Townley? — I know I voted for Townley once. 
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13513. Do you remember John Sadler's election? — 
I recollect the time, but my memory is very short 
now ; I have been ill nearly eighteen months. 

13514. After Townley’s election did you get any 
money ? — No. 

13515. Because we have it in evidence that a lot of 
people got £10 each — did you get £10? — I got no 
money at all. I never got money at an election until 
after Macdonogh’s. 

13516. Were you always considered to belong to 
the Conservative party here ? — I was. 

13517. Now, at this last election between Knox 
and Flanagan did you hear of any money going ? — Oh 
yes. No one in Sligo could be without hearing that 
there was money going. 

13518. Did you hear that anyone had money on 
the other side ? — Well, I don’t know anything of it of 
my own knowledge. 

13519. No, not that you actually saw ; but did you 
hear who had money on the other side ? — Not to know 
it. 

13520. But did you hear who was said by the peo- 
ple to have the money ready for the voters on the 
other side ? — Well, except passing talk. 

13521. What was the passing talk ; — I had no con- 
versation with anyone to know it myself. 

13522. What was the passing talk about money 



going on the other side — who was named as having Eleven-] 
the money? — I heard that Harper Campbell had Dav - 
mo , ne J- OeiobTr . 

13523. Was that at the last election ; — No. 

13524. That was Sergeant Armstrong’s election ? — William 
I think it was Sergeant Armstrong’s election. femith. 

13525. Did you hear that anyone had money at the 
last election between Knox and Flanagan ? — I heard 
that Mr. Lyons had money. 

13526. How much ?— I could not say. There were 
so many names mentioned as having money and not 
having money. 

13527. Did you try to get any money yourself at 
this last election ? — No, I did not. 

13528. Did you apply after the election? — I never 
applied at all at any election. 

13529. Did you expect that you would be compen 
sated ? — No, I did not. 

13530. Did you expect any money ? — I was not able 
to go at all through the town. It was as much as I 
could do to come up here now. 

13531. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Have you a son 
that has a vote ? — No, he has not. He registered at 
the registry the other day here. 

13532. He never voted ? — Oh, never voted in his • 
life. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



John Smith sworn and examined. 



John Smith 



13533. The Chief Commissioner . — Where do you 
live ? — A few doors from the barrack corner. 

13534. Do you attend at the parish chapel? — I 
do. 

13535. On Sundays? — Yes. 

13536. What exactly do you do there — describe 
your duties ? — My duty is to mind the table. 

13537. That’s where the money is? — Yes, to give 
the names of respectable gentlemen who pay silver to 
the collectors. 

13538. How are the people shown to their seats? — 
Well, for the last couple of months tickets have been 
issued for the different galleries. 

13539. Were you in that employment at the time 
of the last election between Major Knox and Captain 
Flanagan ?— I was. 

13540. Who exactly employs you and pays you 
for the services you perform ? — The acting parish 
priest. 

13541. Who is that now? — Father Morris. 

13542. Do you know Laurence Biu-ke and John 
M'Guirk ? — I do. 

13543. Do you remember last Christmas day ? — 
I do. 

13544. Had you received any directions from any- 
one in reference to Laurence Burke and John M'Guirk? 
— Yes, I got directions from the parish priest to tell 
M‘Guirk that he wished to speak a word with him. 

13545. Go on ? — That was all. I went up stairs and 
I met M‘Guirk on the landing — not in the seats — and 
I told him Father Morris wished to speak a word to 
him. I turned on my foot and he came down after 
me ; and that was all. 

13546. Did you know what you were sent for? — 
Well, no. 

13547. I don’t mean did you know positively ; but 
had you heax-d before any directions about Laurence 
Burke and J ohn M‘Guirk, or any other elector ? — I 
never got any directions, nor hearxl of anything more 
than 

13548. Go on? — That M'Guirk voted for — or at 
least, he was to vote for Major Knox. 

13549. What did you hear about these two men ?-•- 
Well nothing more than just a flying report through 
the whole town of all those that were to vote and that 
were not to vote. 

13550. Did you hear the conversation between 
Father Morris and Laurence . Biu-ke ? — No, I went 
back to my business again and did not hear what 



passed between Father Morris and Laurence Burke : 
but I know Laurence Burke waited for mass. 

13551. Now, go on about John M'Guirk? — That’s 
all I have to say about M‘Guirk ; only two words 
passed between M‘Guirk and me. What passed be- 
tween Father Morris and M'Guirk I can’t say ; it was 
not my business. 

13552. It was to John M'Guirk you brought the 
message in the gallery ? — Yes. 

13553. Did you yourself speak to Laurence Burke — 
listen now : he says that you told him not to go- up — 
that means not to go up to the gallery — and that you 
said he was to go to the place under the stairs ? — I 
don’t mind saying a word at all to Burke. 

13554. Will you swear that you did not? — I will 
swear that I cannot positively swear that I mentioned 
a word to Biu-ke. Biu-ke did not go upstairs. 

13555. T know he did not ; who told him not to go 
up ? — I can’t exactly say. 

13556. Had not Burke a right to go up, according 
to the usage of the church, if he had paid his money ? 
— Of course he had. 

13557. He had paid his money? — He had. 

13558. For what place ? — He had paid his money 
for the usual 

13559. I mean the name of the place?' — The gal- 
lery. 

13560. The south gallery ? — Well, it is immaterial 
which gallery he went to. 

13561. Why did’nt Burke go up? — Well, I can’t 
say. A good many others that go there and pay did’nt 
go upstairs. 

13562. Do you know now why John M‘Guirk went 
away and did not hear mass on Christmas Day? — 
Well, I could not tell. I did not hear the conversa- 
' tion that happened. 

13563. Do you mean to tell me you can’t give me- 
information on that subject? — I assure you I can’t 
give you the slightest idea as to what happened be- 
tween himself and Father Morris. 

13564. Did you think it an extraordinary thing 
that M‘Guirk, having paid his money for the gallery, 
should be called by you down, and then leave his. 
parish church without hearing mass on Christmas: 
Day ? — Well, that x-ests with the reverend gentleman 
and M‘Guix-k. I had not anything to say to him only 
to tell him that the reverend gentleman wanted to 
speak a word to him. 

13565. Did you not believe that these ti-ansactions, 
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as regarded the two men Laurence Burke and John 
M'Guirk, had reference to the election ? — Well, I 
believe they had. 

13566. Why do you believe they had? — Because 
they had votes. 

13567. Go on, now. How would that, unless you 
<'ive us some information about their having votes, 
affect their not going up to the gallery or leaving 
their parish church without hearing mass on Christmas 

Day go on and explain? — Well, I could not. I 

can’t form any idea of it. 

13568. By whose authority did they go away, or 
not go up to the gallery ? — I think my opinion is 
neither of them might have gone away. Whatever 
words passed between them and Father Morris I think 
they were not altogether removed from the chapel — 
that they might have heard mass. 

13569. Where? — Anywhere they -wished. There 
was no hindrance to their going anywhere, no more 
than that I told M'Guirk Father Morris wished to 
speak one word to him. I did not wait to have him 
down before me, but returned, and he came down. 
13570. Did you know then what you were going 

f or 1 Well, I am not supposed to know anything. I 

could not tell any man’s mind. 

13571. Did you know what you were going for ? — 

I went up for M'Guirk. 

13572. Why ? — I could not tell the reason. 

13573. Now, you are not answering in a manner 
satisfactory to me l— Well, sir, I would be more than 
delighted if I could give you full satisfaction. I could 
not tell any man’s mind. 

13574. If we are of opinion that you are trifling 
with the Court you shall certainly be committed ; I 
just give you that caution ? — I will tell you anything 
I know, sir. . 

1 3575. Did you hear anything to this effect — that 
any member of the congregation who voted for Major 
Knox would be separated from the rest and put in the 
porch of the chapel— did you ever hear those words 

before ? Well, their names were not mentioned. 

13576. No? — I heard the words, but there were no 
names mentioned. 

13577. Who said those words, on your oath? — 
Well, I believe his lordship said something to that 
effect. . „ T . . 

13578. Was that before the election? — No. I could 
not exactly say before or after. 

13579. Was it in the parish church that his lord- 
ship, the bishop — I presume you mean the bishop — 
said those words,— were they used more than once ?— 
Well, upon my word, I could not exactly tell you ; I 
am so much engaged at the door that I could not dis- 
tinctly hear the words from the pulpit. I assure you 
there are often announcements from the centre of it 
that I never hear. 

13580. I am sure of that? — Because I am along 
way from th_e pulpit. 

13581. I am sure of that. Did you carry any mes- 
sage to any other elector in the church besides John 

M'Guirk ? No, not a word. I did not interfere with 

Burke at all to the best of my opinion. All the mes- 
sage I gave was : I went up stairs and told M'Guirk 
that the reverend gentleman wished to speak one word 
to him. 

13582. Now attend to this. Did Father Morris 
give you any direction on the subject? — Never, only 
to tell them to come down ; that he wished to speak to 
them. He never mentioned a word to anybody. 

13583. At what mass was it that his lordship used 
the words you have now mentioned? — Well, after 
n, ags when his lordship goes to preach the sermon if 
he has any announcement to make. 

13584. Was it after last mass ? — I believe so ; what- 
ever he said it was after last mass. I never knew 
him to say anything at first or second ; there might be 
twenty things spoken. 

13585. Never mind what might have passed. Will 
you swear that you did not tell Laurence Burke that 
he could not go into the gallery, but must stay in the 



porch ; will you swear you did not tell him that ? — I will 
swear that I never exchanged a word with Laurence 
Burke that morning. 

13586. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Do you remem- 
ber whether Burke came to chapel after M'Guirk? — I 
can swear that he waited, — the very last person that 
morning for mass. He was the very last person ; but 
where I had my attention was— it was about the foot of 
the stairs that he remained for a length of time after 
mass was over. 

13587. Was your attention particularly drawn to 

•him ? Well, not particularly, but he was under my 

eye. He was at the foot of the stairs and could not 
pass out unknown to me. I know the mass was long 
over before he removed. 

13588. You remember distinctly that he came into 
the chapel after M'Guirk had been ordered down from 
the gallery ? — Yes, he did. It was after what hap- 
pened to M'Guirk that Mr. Burke came in. 

13589. Now, was there room in the gallery for 
Burke ? — There was plenty of liberty. 

13590. Plenty of room? — There was a very large 
congregation, but he did not go farther over than the 
first seat from the organ box. It was just at the first 
seat that he knelt. 

13591. Do you remember distinctly that Burke was 
one of the last that came into the chapel ? — There were 
one or two between M'Guirk and Burke, and he was 
the last of the two. 

13592. What makes you remember that he was the 
last of the two ?— Well, because he knelt at the foot of 
the stairs. M'Guirk was the first and went up stairs. 

13593. Will you swear that you had no word with 
Burke that Christmas morning? — Well, I don’t re- 
member that I ever exchanged a word with Burke 
that morning more than to hand him back the five 
shillings that he left on the table. 

13594. You handed him back the five shillings that 
he left on the table ? — I did. 

13595. Why did you hand him back that five skil- 
lings? Well, I can’t exactly say what was the reason 

I handed it back. I was directed by the collectors. 
There were five or six collectors there, and they gave 
it to me to hand to Burke, and I gave it to him. 

13596. The collectors gave it to you to hand back ? 
—Yes. 

13597. Who were those collectors? — Well, theie 
were, I think, three or four. 

13598. Name them?— I think Mr. Donegan was in 
it and Mr. Tighe. 

13599. What’s his Christian name?— His son, I 
can’t exactly recollect. I don’t know his Christian 
name. 

13600. What other people were there as collectors? 

Well, I don’t know. I don’t mind if there were any 

others. There may have been two or three standing 
round ; but I took no interest in the collection. These 
two particularly I noticed. 

13601. Was not the giving of that 5s. to Burke 
an intimation to him that he was not to go up to the 
gallery — you are on your oath? — I am, sir. I would 
be anxious to give you every satisfaction I possibly 
could ; but I assure you I cannot form any idea what 
was the reason that he got the money. 

13602. That he got the money 1— Yes. 

13603. But having got it, was that not an intima- 
tion to him that he was not to go up to the gallery ? 
— Well, it might be. 

13604. Have you any doubt that it was — you are 
bound to tell ? — I am bound to give you the greatest 
satisfaction I can. 

13605. Could he go up to the gallery having got 
that 5s. back ? — He could. He went there often since. 

12606. He could physically ; but on that Christmas 
morning was not it an intimation to him not to go up 
to that gallery ?— Well, I am of opinion there would be 
no force at all used with him. 

13607. I am not at at all inferring that force woull 
be used ; you are not answering us candidly an l 
honestly ? — Well, I am anxious to do so. 
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13608. What was the meaning of giving the man 
that 5s. ? Do yon mean to say that after giving him 
that 5s. it would have been a matter of course his 
going up to the gallery ?- — Oh, it was after mass I gave 
him the 5s., when he was going home. 

13609.- You swear that! — I do. It was outside the 
gate I gave him the money. 

13610. Gave him or them? — Gave Burke. After 
the mass Was over I gave him the 5s. 

13611. Who told you to give him back the 5s. ? — 
These two collectors, particularly. 

13612. Was it in consequence of your having said 
anything to him when he came into the chapel ? — But 
I did not say anything to him. 

13613. Or of the collectors saying anything to him? 
— No, nor the collectors, in my opinion, did not say 
anything to him either. 

13614. Did he go up to the gallery ? — He made no 
attempt to go ups 

1 3615. Then he did not go up ? — He did not. 

13616. Or make an attempt to do so? — Not to the 
best of my knowledge. I don’t think he made the 
slightest attempt to go up to the gallery. The con- 
gregation were all assembled on the stairs of the gallery, 
and the galleries were thronged. 

13617. Is it usual for the Catholic parishioners to 
give silver unless they go up to the gallery? — Well, 
a certain class of people give silver at all times, no 
matter on what occasion. He is in the habit of giving 
silver any time he goes there. 

13618. Yes; and he always goes to the gallery? — 
Well, he does sometimes. 

13619. Do not the class of people who give silver 
when they come to the Roman Catholic church go up 
to the gallery ? — They do ; and many a time they give 
silver and don’t go up to the gallery, but to the ground 
floor. 

13620. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Was' there any 
talk that morning about Burke or M'Guirk being 
turned out of the gallery at mass ? — I did not hear 
a word of any talk about it. There may have been, 
but it did not come to my ears, and I could not give any 
ovidence about it. I did not hear anything particular. 

13621. Did you hear anything at all ? — Not a word 
I heard, more than that M'Guirk left the chapel and 
Mr. Burke remained for mass. That was all I heard. 

13622. You heard that said? — That was all. 

13623. Did anybody appear surprised at M'Guirk 
having left the chapel f — Well, I think not. 

13624. Was it not unusual ? — It was a common 
thing through the town after that, for he reported 
that he was removed. 

13625. That he was removed ? — He did. I heard it 



said down the street that M'Guirk was removed — that 
he was put out of the chapel. 

13626. Did you not hear the thing talked of after- 
wards? — Oh, there was a rumour of it through the 
town. 

13627. What was the rumour ? — That he was re- 
moved from the chapel ; and if Father Morris said 
anything to him — whatever he said I did not hear it — 
that he did not, in fact, wait for the answer of Father 
Morris, but went away himself. 

13628. What was the rumour as to what Father 
Morris told him ? — I could not say that ; but that he 
left the chapel and did not wait for the answer of 
Father Morris. 

13629. Was there any rumour about anybody else 
having left the chapel ? — No. 

13630. Do you believe that anybody else did leave 
the chapel ? — No, I don’t believe ever there was. There 
never was a sentence more about anybody else from 
that morning out. 

. 13631. The Chief Commissioner. — Mrs. M'Guirk 
left with him ? — There might have been a woman per- 
haps. You could not stop a woman’s tongue ; they 
generally used 

13632. The woman’s tongue was not going in the 
chapel 7 — Troth it’s often going. 

13633. Listen to me, sir ; your evidence is most 
unsatisfactory? — Well, sir. 

13634. Mis. M'Guirk was there at the time? — I 
did not see her, but I heard she was there. 

13635. Do you know Mrs. M'Guirk? — I did. 

13636. Do you say that she was not there when 
you gave the message on the gallery ? — I did not see 
her at that time. 

13637. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Were you at the 
foot of the stairs ? — T was. 

13638. That was your place? — That was my place. 

13639. Did you see Burke leaving at the foot of 
the stairs ? — I saw him only at the foot of the stairs, 
and he remained there until mass was over. 

13640. The Chief Commissioner . — Do you know 
Martin Boyle? — That’s the sergeant — I do. 

13641. Were you there when anything happened to 
him?— No. 

13642. You are there every Sunday? — I am. 

13643. Were you there on the 29tli of November ? 
— I was. I am in it every Sunday. 

13644. Did you hear anything said to Martin 
Boyle ? — No, I never heard a word. 

13645. Was your attention directed to that occur- 
rence at all ? — No, not a word. I never heard a word 
about any but the two just in question. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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13646. The Chief Commissioner . — Are you in Mr. 
Williams’s employment? — I am his partner, sir. 

13647. Do you know Captain Ethelred Knox? — 
Yes. 

13648. Did you know him before the election? — 
I did for a few days, for a short time. 

1 3649. I presume you were introduced to him ? — I 
think it is very likely I was. 

13650. Do you remember his calling at your place 
of business and inquiring for Mr. Atcheson ? — I do, sir, 
quite well. 

13651. State what occurred? — He came in and said, 
“ Good morning,” and shook hands. I was engaged 
at the time. He asked me was Mr. Atcheson in, and 
I said he was not, and he said, “ I have a little parcel 
for him.” 

13652. A parcel for him? — Yes, or something to 
that effect. I said, “ If you will be kind enough to 
wait for a few minutes he will not be long out.” I 
went on attending to my business, and Mr. Atcheson 
came in afterwards and went to the top of the shop 
with Captain Knox, and went into a little parlour 
with him, and came out in two or three minutes and 
bade lmu good-bye. I saw no more. 



sworn and examined. 

13653. When he said he had a parcel for Mr. 
Atcheson did you suspect it was about the election ? — 
I did. 

13654. That the parcel meant money? — I did, and 
I was determined I would have nothing to do with 
it, and I would not take charge of it. 

13655. You knew Peter Harrison had gone away? 
—I did. 

13656. And also that Mr. Atcheson had gone with 
him to Coolany? — I did. 

13657. When you refused to take charge of it did 
you intonate to Captain Ethelred Knox your reluct- 
ance to be concerned in such transactions ? — I did not. 

13658. I do not mean in words, but did you inti- 
mate to him that you would have nothing to do with 
it? — I really did not by gesture or manner convey to 
him anything more than I have said to you. I was 
attending a lady at the counter, and I stopped attend- 
ing her for a moment, and he said, “ I have a parcel 
for Mr. Atcheson, will you take charge of it ?” and I 
said, “ Jf you will be kind enough to wait for a few 
moments he will be in himself.” 

13659. And had you heard that Harrison was to 
get money for going away? — I understood it was 
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arranged lie was to get money, but with whom that 
arrangement was made I do not know. 

13660. How did you understand he was to get 
money for going away ? — I understood that Mr. 
Atcheson was to get the money from the gentleman 
with whom he had made the arrangements, and I was 
determined to know nothing further about it, and I 
made no inquiries. I knew that Harrison was going 
of course. 

13661. Did you know, then, from whom Mr. 
Atcheson was to get the money 1 — I did not, sir. 

13662. Did you ever know Mr. Hughes of Queen- 
street 1 — Never. 

13663. I presume you had not then heard of the 
gentleman 1 — No. I asked Harrison when he came 
back with whom he stayed, and he told me. 

13664. Did Captain Ethelred Knox at any other 
time call at your place of business ? — Never to my 
knowledge. I never saw him in the house but on that 
one occasion. 

13665. Do you know of his giving or leaving money 
for any other person ? — -No, sir. 

13666. Can you give us any information about the 
corrupt practices said to have prevailed at the last 
election ? — No. 

13667. Do you know anybody else who got money 
to go away and not vote, like Peter Harrison? — 
Nothing more than Cherry’s affair with Shields, but I 
heard about Mr. Stokes and the M'Mullens, and I 
heard some rumours about Galbraith, and the Youngs, 
and Henderson. 

13668. At the time did you? — 1 could not exactly 
say at that time. ' I heal'd they were in training, or 
were in hand, but I could not say exactly the day. 

13669. Were you in Mr. Leech’s house during the 
election?— I might have gone to the shop, but cer- 
tainly not "upstairs. 

13670. Did you see Captain Ethelred Knox in any 
of these houses? — No, sir ; I was not out much. 

13671. Do you know of any list making the same 
provision for voters as was made for Peter Harrison 
that might be got at? — No, sir, no list. 

13672. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — When Captain 
Ethelred Knox came into the shop did Mr. Atcheson 
appear to accost him or to address him as if he had known 



him before % — Captain Ethelred Knox was standing 
with his back to the counter when Mr. Atcheson 
came in at the door. I was attending, to a lady a 
yard or two away, and Mr. Atcheson came in at the 
door. No words passed that I heard, and he went on 
towards the top of the shop with Captain Knox follow- 
ing him. I do not know that he appeared to know 
him. He bowed, or something like that. 

13673. Did Mr. Atcheson make any observation to 
you at that time of having arranged with anyone about 
Harrison? — I cannot call to mind just now that he 
did. Certainly not before that. I knew afterwards 
that he had arranged with him. I mean to say not 
before he went away with Harrison. Perhaps the day 
he went with Harrison, he might have told me that 
Harrison was going with him in the evening. 

13674. In connexion with Harrison, has Mr. 
Atcheson ever mentioned anyone at all as being mixed 
up in that transaction, except Captain E. Knox ? — 
Never to me, sir. I in fact gathered from Atcheson 
that he got the money from him, and went to Coolany, 
and that Harrison went away to Dublin, and came 
back. I never heard until this morning when I saw 
him here, that Captain Knox paid him his expenses. 

13675. Before that, were you under the impression 
that the only one mixed up in the transaction was 
Captain Ethelred Knox ? — Mr. Atcheson told me that 
he had seen Captain Knox in a house upon the Mall, 
and he told me also that he saw a person at Mr. 
Leech’s whom he did not know, and afterwards when 
I saw Captain E. Knox, I knew him myself, but 
I did not know that Mr. Atcheson knew him at the 
time. I was informed of his identity on the polling 
day. 

13676. But when Mr. Atcheson saw a person at 

the Mall whose appearance he did not know- ? — 

He did not see a man whose appearance he did not 
know at the Mall, but at Mr. Leech’s. 

13677. But was it immediately afterwards he men- 
tioned he did not know his appearance ? — I think so, 
but I could not say. 

13678. You think he said so, and he mentioned 
that before he saw Captain Knox at the Mall ? — I 
think so, but I could not be positive of that. 

(The -witness then withdrew.) 
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13679. The Chief Commissioner . — Were you en- 
gaged in the purchase of the houses for Major Knox ? — 
No. 

13680. Well, who was then? — I understand that 
Mr. Pollock was engaged for the purchase of the 
houses, and Mr. Sedley. I was engaged in taking 
somediouses as yearly tenancies, but. not as purchaser. 

13681. Have you a list of the houses? — I have, sir. 
I will refer you to it. 

13682. And give each case of an elector %— I will 
give you each case. I made it out from a pencil me- 
morandum. There was a house taken at the rectory 
- — it goes by another name, but I put it down as the 
rectory — and it was taken by Major Knox from Mi'. 
Wynne, as a tenancy from year to year under an 
agreement, which I prepared. George Reid was oc- 
cupier. , 

13683. And when did he become occupier, or was he 
the occupier? — He was on the registry of 1868, and it 
was I think in the May or June of 1867, or July, 
1867, he became occupier. He was a year in occupa- 
tion in July, 1868. 

13684. What rent did he pay ? — I think his rent 
was £5 a year, either £5 or £6. I think it was £5 
a year. 

13685. Go on then? — The next house was taken 
from the Misses Dudgeon by Major Knox, and .it is in 
John-street, as a yearly tenancy, and I think the rent 
was £16 a year, the head rent. 

13686. Then what interest did the Major get in it ? 
—Nothing, he took it as a tenant, and then sublet it. 

13687. And what rent did he pay?— £16 a year, 



and then the occupying tenant — it was not with me he 
settled it — paid £1 2 a year, I think, that is £4 a year 
less. 

13688. Of course you know the object of this in- 
quiry ? — I do, sir. 

13689. The occupying tenant was to pay £4 a year 
less than the Major? — Yes. 

13690. And in reference to the other house? — I 
think the rent paid by the Major was £10 a year. 
The house was very much out of repair, and when put 
into proper repair, it was the intention to put two or 
three persons into it. 

13691. But at all events, the first transaction was 
that the rent of the Major was £10 a year, and what 
was the rent of Reid the occupying tenant % — £5. 

13692. Go on? — The next house was a house taken 
in Stephen-street, from a Mrs. Simmons. At the time 
it was taken, it was intended that the Major himself 
should reside there, but he altered the arrangements, 
and instead of residing there, he went to a house in 
the Mall, and then he let it to a Mr. Edward Horman, 
together with a Mr. Jeremiah Rogers, at a rent of £20 
a year. 

13693. What rent were you paying for it?— £36 
by the year. 

13694. Mery well, what is the next? — The next 
house is the Mall house. It was taken for the Major 
himself, by Mr. Utred Knox. I do not know the rent. 
I think they were paying £27 a year. They took that 
direct from the landlox-d, and occupied it themselves. 
They occupied that instead of the house in Stephen- 
street, which was to be occupied by the Major. 
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13695. Well, -what -was the next! — The next house 
was in Albert-street. There were two houses there, 
one of them waste, and the other occupied by a Mr. 
John Hegarty. That house and the waste house were 
purchased I understand by the Major, subject to a 
head rent. They were the property of a Mr. Madden, 
who let them to the Major at a head rent. 

13696. What were they purchased for? — I think 
for £200. It was a lease for lives renewable for ever, 
and it was converted into a fee-farm grant. 

13697. What was the head rent?-— I think the head 
rent was £20 a year ; but I have not the papers for it. 
These houses were let, one at £20, and the other at £25 
a year. There was an interest there ; that was the 
former letting of the houses. There is one I think let 
at the present moment at £20, and the other appears 
to be waste ; but I believe it is let, I heard it was let 
to a tenant. 

13698. Are there any more? — There are, sir. 

13699. Mr. Commissioner Bruce.- — I beg your par- 
don — one of the houses in Albert-street you say was 
purchased at £200 ? — The two houses were purchased 
at £200 — over £200 was the purchase money. The 
head rent payable to the head landlord, the Messrs. 
Armstrong, was I think £20 a year for the two, and 
the letting value of the houses was £20 for the one, 
and £25 for the other — Hegarty was on the registry of 
1868 ; he was the tenant, and he voted against Major 
Knox. 

13700. That is the one in Albert-street? — Yes. 

13701. The Chief Commissioner. — Go on please? 
— Yes ; then there was the small paddock called the 
fair green, a field that was taken by Major Knox from 
Mr. Wynne, at I think something about £5 a year — 
£4 10s. or £5. It was let then to a tenant named 
Thomas Cunlisk, at I think an advance of probably £1 
a year. I think his house was about £6 a year. 
Thomas Cunlisk voted against Major Knox. The next 
was another field taken by Major Knox from Mr. 
Wynne at Ballinode, and the rent of that was £10 a 
year, and that then was let to a conacre tenant, at a rent 
of something about the same money; and the last 
tenant that was there was a man named J dm M'Grath, 
and I do not know his exact letting rent for this field. 
He occupied it for six months, and gave it up then — he 
did not vote at all. 

13702. He did not vote at all ? — No, sir ; he did not 
vote at all. The next was a field taken by Major Knox 
from Mr. St. George Jones Martin, at Knappa; that 
field was taken at £17 a year, and it was let to a 
tenant at that rent, and that tenant was not on the re- 
gistry at the time. " 

13703. What was his name? — Henry Clancy; he 
was not long enough in occupation of the field to be on 
the registry. 

13704. Well, go on please? — Well then in Main- 
street there are three houses, and they were taken by 
Major Knox from Mr. H. Smith on lease, and I think 
the rent payable there for the three houses is some- 
thing like £36 a year, and I think they were let to 
tenants at an amount that would cover about that rent. 
I do not know anything about it except what I 
heard. 

13705. Who are they? — Thomas M'Kim, Richard 
M'Kim, and Mr. Malley ; none of these were on the 
registry of 1868. 

13706. They were not long enough in occupation ? — 
No, sir. The next is Albert-street house, which I come 
back to again, and that house was let, and is, to a Mr. 
John Farrell and his three sons. There are four tenants 
in that house. 

13707. And can there be four votes from that house ? 
— There cannot, sir ; all their' rent is £20 a year, and 
that is under agreement. 

13708. What is the rent payable by Major Knox? 

I think if you were to apportion the rent it would 
be £10. They were held under alease for lives renew- 
able for ever, and I received the rents, but it was con- 
verted into a fee-farm grant, and I do not know the 
rent now, but it is not more than £10. 

S 



13709. Is that the whole? — That is all the houses I Eleventh 
know anything of. PAy ~ 

13710. Were there any other houses that any solici- October 18. 

tor was concerned in for Major Knox except yourself? 

— That house in Albert-street I was not concerned in at p^bs 
all ; except to let it. I was not concerned in the pur- 
chase of that house, and I understood since, the Major 
had made some arrangements for purchasing some other 
houses, but that I know nothing of. 

13711. Does the Major still retain property in those 
houses ? — I cannot tell that, sir ; he retains property in 
the rectory house, and in the house in John-street. 

13712. Has there been any arrangement by which 
these have been transferred to some one else ?— There 
has been some arrangement about a transfer to Mr. 

Abbot. 

13713. You know nothing about that? — No, sir; 
the only thing I know is his houses in Union-street 
have been transferred to Mr. Abbot. They were held 
under a lease, and I was told they were transferred to 
Mr. Abbot, I think by Major Knox himself. 

13714. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Are there three 
houses ? — There are three houses in Union-street. 

13715. The Chief Commissioner . — Now do you re- 
member the transaction of Mr. Wilson bringing the 
money to Gray ? — I do, sir, perfectly well. 

13716. Did Mr. Wilson tell you he had any money ? 

— I will tell you all I know about that. I met Mr. 

Flynn in Sligo, whom I did know. I did not know 
Gray except that I knew his appearance, but I did not 
know Gray was his name. Flynn came to me and told 
me — I was then I think after returning from Dublin 
at the time — that the Pound-street boys were badly 
treated, and they wanted some money for drink, but I 
said I did not know anything about the money matters, 
but that I would ask the question. However, in course 
of conversation afterwards I spoke to Mr. Wilson, and 
mentioned the matter to him, and I think on that oc- 
casion he told me he had a few pounds for mob pur- 
poses, in fact I believe it was intended for drink. I 
then said that Flynn had spoken to me, that he had a 
long list in his hand that I did not look over, and that 
there were a number of persons in the Pound who 
wanted to get something for drink, and who considered 
themselves badly treated ; and he said if I thought 
well of it he would give them £5. “ There is a man 

named Gray,” said I, “ who is the principal man ; I do 
not know Gray by appearance, but I will see about it.” 

As I was leaving the shop I took up a card, and said, 

“ Will you know that card again ?” and the shopman 
said “ Yes,” and I met Flynn afterwards, and said I 
could get £5 for drink and no more, and Flynn 
grumbled, and said there was a long list, but I did not 
read the list and I said, “ This will get you £5.” “ I 

do not want money for myself said Flynn, nor would I 
take it, nor is there any man on the list who is a voter.” 

Said I, “ If there were I would not give you the 
money.” I said, “ Send to Mr. Wilson for the money ; 
there is a card.” He went to Mr. Wilson, and I under- 
stood he got the money. 

13717. Did you ever mark another card like that? 

— No, sir ; and never will again. 

13718. There was a great deal said about the card 
being marked? — There was no mark whatever. 

13719. There was a hole in the card? — No, a little 
mark in the margin where I took a piece off, and said, 

“ Will you know that again?” and he said, “ I will;” 

13720. You conduct, Mr. Pkibbs, the Conservative 
Registration inquiry? — I do, sir. 

13721. How much did the registration before the 
election cost ? I mean on your side ?-L-That is the last 
one. 

13722. Yes, before the election? — Oh I could not 
form an opinion, sir. The money did not pass through 
my hands. 

13723. Through whose hands (lid the money pass ? 

— There was money sent to the late Mr. Robinson, 
and as to the sums that were sent to him I know 
nothing of. 

13724. But you were managing, and you had the 
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stuff of professional men under you 1 ? — I had, sir. I 
did not act as manager. I acted in conjunction with 
the other persons. I have had the conduct of the 
borough registry for some years in my hands. 

13725. Can you describe the state of the town dur- 
ing the election as regards the conduct of the mob ? — I 
can. It was certainly extensively excited and very 
riotous, and there was a great deal of injury done to 
property — house property. 

13726. I presume you have seen many other con- 
tested elections ? — I have seen a great number. 

13727. Was this as bad, or worse than any you 
have previously seen 1 ? — I was present at one that I 
think only equalled.it, and that was the contested 
election between Mr. Martin and Mr. Wynne, a great 
number of years ago. I saw a number of men armed 
with staves. 

13728. Speak of anything you have seen? — I was 
on the day of the polling within two hundred yards of 
the court-house, and I saw men’s houses wrecked within 
view of the authorities and within view of the police 
officers who were stationed here ; and who could not 
stir unless by orders. I did apply to some persons, I 
forget to whom, and my application was minded, and 
there were two companies of infantry sent up, one to one 
place and one to another, in charge of a magistrate 
each. The constabulary could not stir. 

13729. Mi - . Commissioner Bruce. — Whose house was 
wrecked : — The house of a man named Carragli. I saw 
the mob running in and out through the windows. 
The windows were forced open. At night, as I had 
occasion to be sometimes up late, I always went home 
under an escort. I felt it was absolutely necessary. 

13730. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you conduct 
the Conservative Registration business in 1867? — I 
did. 

13731. Did you know then that Patrick Neilan was 
a voter ? — Oh, I am sure I did. 

13732. Did you make any lists of the voters for 
Major Knox?— Not more than the register— but pro- 
bably I might have put on the register an observation 
to each name as I went along. 

13733. Do you remember when you first furnished 
it to Major Knox? — Indeed I have no l'ecollection of 
that. It was very early. I think earlier than 1867. 
I think so, but I have no pi-ecise l'ecollection of it. 

13734. How could you distinguish the names on the 
l'egistry ? — I think I could distinguish the names by 
putting down the religion, Pi'otestants and Catholics. 

13735. And having put down the religion what 
further marks did you put down? — Well tliei'e are 
some Protestants that I knew never voted for the 
Conservative party and I mai-ked them. 

13736. How did you mark them ? What mark did 
you put? — I think I might have put some pencil 
observation. 

13737. Did you put a mark to say that they had 
never voted with the Conservatives, or that they were 
men open to bribery ? — Oh no ; these men Were not 
open to bribery in any way. I would not attribute 
that to them. They were respectable gentlemen in this 
town. 

13738. Well, did you put any mark against any of 
the names of the Roman Catholic voters that you 
thought were open to bribery ? — -Indeed I did not, sir, 
do anything of the kind. 

13739. Did you mark off any of them as to be can- 
vassed by Major Knox? — I was with Major Knox in 
his canvass, and I canvassed evei'ybody in Sligo. At 
the last canvass I was not among the number of new 
men likely to be on the registry — the men between the 
£4 and the £8 valuation. All the men of the £8 
valuation I knew by appearance. The others, who 
were the s men between the £8 axxd the £4, I did not 
know, and I was not able to give him sufficient 
information about these, as to what their religion 

13740. But did you make inquiries as to who the 
persons were who were likely to come on the registry 
as under the £8 ? — Oh, sux-ely I did. 



13741. Did you make out a list of any of these 
persons? — No, sir. We sei-ved notices in a gi'eat num- 
ber, and I know by the number of notices served by 
the opposite party and comparing that list with my 
list. 

13742. Are you able to tell us when Rooney’s name 
appeared ? — Michael Rooney ? 

13743. Yes ? — Oh, he was always on. 

13744. The Chief Commissioner. — He has land in 
the neighbourhood ? — He has conacre land here. 

13745. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Was he always 
on? — I think so, always ; on I think for the last five 
or six yeai'S, and if he was put oft', it was by some ac- 
cident. 

13746. And of course his name must have appeared 
upon any list you furnished to Major Knox? — Yes, of 
course ; it is a printed list. 

13747. Did I understand you to say that the earliest 
of these lists you furnished to Major Knox was in 
July, 1867 ? — No ; I furnished a list and I could not 
bring it to my mind when I furnished it, but probably 
he had a list before him when I made some observa- 
tions respecting the names. I do not l-ecollect fur- 
nishing a list, but I recollect speaking to him about 
it. 

13748. Was the making out of the lists and the 
getting information as to the voters oi'iginated shortly 
after Major Knox became a candidate for the borough ? 
— No, six - . It was always my business to make out 
the lists and see the persons who were coming on the 
registry, and make my objection to them if neces- 
sary. 

13749. Just so. And I presume you communicate-! 
early with Major Knox, or as he became a candidate 
for the borough ? — I have no distinct l'ecollection, but 
I should say so. 

13750. Furnished him with a list and gave him 
every information ? — I gave him every information I 
possibly could. 

13751. Neilan’s name was on the registry before 
this? — It was on the registry before 1867, but I do 
not know precisely. I know it was on the registry 
for 1867, and I know it was on the registry for 
1868. 

13752. Do you happen to know the Christian name 
of Mr. Abbott? — William, I believe. 

13753. What is his address? — He is at present in 
Palis, I hear ; that is the last I heard of him. 

13754. What was his address before you heard he 
was iu Paris ? — The only address I ever knew was 
when he stopped in London, and I visited him for 
three or four days. He was then stopping at the 
Grosvenor hotel. 

13755. What is his place of residence? — That I 
could not tell you, sir. 

13756. Have you ever had any communication with 
Mr. Abbott by writing ? — Never. 

13757. You have had no correspondence with him? 
— I do not think I ever received or wrote a letter to 
him. I have no recollection that I ever did. 

13758. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You were con- 
ducting agent for Mr. Macdonogh? — I was, sir. 

13759. Were you at both his elections ?- — I was. 

13760. Do you recollect the election of 1860? — • 
I do. 

13761. Colonel Terrnison axrd Mr. Somers were both 
candidates? — Yes, sir. 

13762. And Colonel Tennison retired? — Yes. 

13763. And Mr. Somers polled one vote I believe 
— that has been stated by Mr. Macdonogh ? — I think 
he polled more than one. I think he polled three or 
four. 

13764. Would you tell me why he polled such a 
small number ?— I could not tell you because I was in 
the opposite camp. 

13765. You must have formed surely some conclu- 
sion. You must have known why lie polled such a 
ridiculously small number? — I do not know. I knew 
Mr. Somers for a long time. I had been previously 
connected with Mr. Somers at former elections, and I 
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never charged him sixpence for it up to the time Mr. 
Wynne came here. But I knew Mr. Somers to be a 
very clever electioneering gentleman, and I am sure 
he must have had some reason for that. 

13766. The Chief Commissioner. — Very likely for 
petitioning purposes ? — Veiy likely. 

13767. Mr. Commissioner Brv.ce.— What is the ru- 
mour which prevailed ? — The first I knew of it was the 
placard of Colonel Tennison’s withdrawal, and we were 
really at sea at the time, what I heard of this after- 
wards was that the cause of Colonel Tennison’s leaving 
was in consequence of a demand that was made by 
some Roman Catholic voters. 

13768. For money? — For money. In fact the sum 
was £650. At a late hour of the evening it appears 
the parties had a meeting, and the result of that meet- 
in" was that Mr. Harkan, a barrister who is known 
to us all, waited upon Mr. Randle Peyton, the con- 
ducting agent, and private solicitor for Colonel Tenni- 
son. They then went and called upon Mr. Charles 
O’Donel, who, occupied apartments in Castle-street. 
He was Colonel Tennison’s friend and adviser, and 
the result of the interview with him was the with- 
drawal of Colonel Tennison altogether. 

13769. In consequence as you understood of bribery ? 
— In consequence of a demand that had been made 
upon him for a certain sum of money, which he would 
not give. Mi-. Randle Peyton would not allow it. 

13770. Did report point to any persons as those 
who had made that demand ? Of course we are merely 
speaking of report, and I do not expect you to know 
of your own knowledge? — No, sir, I cannot say, 
because I think it was spoken of as if a list was fur- 
nished with the names on the list, and that list was 
taken by Mr. Harkan, I think, to Mr. Peyton, who 
brought' it to Mr. O’Donel in company with Mr. 
Harkan. 

13771. What names were on that list? — I do not 
know. 

13772. We have heard a great deal of some £850 
expended illegally by Mr. Macdonogli at that election. 
Did you know any tiling of it at that time? — Not a 
sixpence of it, sir. I never in all my life, directly or 
indirectly, offered, gave, or caused to be given sixpence 
to any man for his vote or to abstain from voting. 
At the Carrick petition I was summoned as a witness, 
and in the bill of particulars there was an allegation 
against me for thirty-seven cases of bribery and other 
corruption. 

13773. The Chief Commissioner. — We do not think 
it necessary to ask you any questions about that ? — I 
read in the reports in the newspapers that my name 
was mentioned here by, I think, Mr. Hugh Conlan — 
Mr. Ormsby’s and mine. It was stated that a man 
named Dolan had told me that eleven persons were to 
leave at the last election who were Roman Catholics, 
that they were to get £40 each, and that Mr. Oi-msbv 
and I had stated that they could not get £40, for wo 
could not trust them. Such a thing never happened, 
and I never heard of such a thing until I saw it in 
print. 

13774. Did any money pass through your hands at 
the election of I860?— Not a sixpence except my 
conducting fee. I got my conducting fee all right. 

13775. Were you his agent in 1865? — I was, sir. 

13776. Could you give us the poll books for 1865 ? 
You have copies of the poll books for the last time ? — 
Yes. 

13777. Could you give us the poll books for 1865? 
— No, sir. I will make search and if I have got them 
you shall have them. I am inclined to think that the 
poll books went to Dublin. I will make search for 
them and if I have them you shall have them. 

13778. In 1865 no money passed? I will ask you 
formally, did any money pass through your hands 
except for your fee ? — Not a sixpence. 

13779. And you did not know of any money 
passing? — Not a sixpence, nor was I present at any 
conversation or at any meeting when it might have 
been spoken of. 



13780. Have you got in your possession any lists Ki.kvknth 
marked by yourself previous to the election of 1865 or fA 
the last election ? — I do not know that I have. I will o-iober I e. 

see if I have, but I am sure that I have not one ; if 

I have I will give you them. I will give you any list 2 »hU>bs. 
that I have. 

13781. Now, at the last election between Captain 
Flanagan and Major Knox, did you hear anything 
about money being going on Major Knox’s side? I 
will ask you in the first instance, did you know that 
sums had been illegally distributed at previous elec- 
tions by Mr. Macdonogli ? — I did not know except by 
hearsay. Until I went to Carrick I knew nothing 
about the distribution of the money by Major Knox. 

I heard of it then for the first time, and until Mr. 

Macdonagh was examined, and in the progress of this 
investigation, I knew nothing about the money . I 
had always suspicions about the money going, but as 
to the parties who got it I did not know. 

13782. Had you any suspicion of that kind about 
Major Knox’s election? — Not until I went to Carrick. 
Immediately before going to Carrick I heard it ru- 
moured. 

13783. But at the time of the election? — None at 
the time of the election. 

13784. Had you heard any reports of money going 
on Captain Flanagan’s side ? — There were rumours on 
both sides, but I never could get any persons to tell 
me what they knew. 

13785. You heard in fact nothing that would assist 
us in this investigation ? — Nothing that would assist 
in this investigation. 

13786. Mi-. Commissioner Byrne. — From your 
knowledge of the borough would you say now that for 
years past there has been a class of voters who would 
expect money to be distributed amongst them after- 
wards ? — Well, I dare say there was such a class. 

13787. Have you any doubt of it? — -Indeed I have 
very little doubt' that there is some on both sides that 
expect it always. 

13788. That expect it always ?— I have very little 
doubt about it. 

13789. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Is that opinion 
formed independent of anything you have heard during 
the investigation ? — I think what I have heard during 
the investigation strengthens me in that opinion. 

13790. I have no doubt it adds to it, but if you had 
been asked as the first witness here the question that 
you have been asked by Mr. Commissioner Byrne, 
would you have given him the same answer? — Well, 

I should say I would. 

13791. Now, you state, I think, that you were 
agent for Mr. Somers ?— Well, I was agent for him 
acting under another agent. 

13792. But acting for him ?— Yes, sir. 

13793. Was that in both the elections of 1857 and 
1859 ? Iri 1859, I think, was Mr. Wynne’s election. 

13794. They were both Wynne’s elections ? — I was 
on both occasions opposed to Mr. Somers. I was con- 
cerned for Mr. Somers previously. 

13795. Have you any reason to believe that money 
was spent illegally for Mr. Somers in that election ? — 

Oh, indeed I have not. I think the poor man had not 
the money to spend, and if the money was spent it was 
spent for him, but I knew nothing about it. I think 
£100 of Mr. Somers would go as far as £1,000 of anv 
other man’s. 

13796. The Chief Commissioner.— lie was very 
skilful ?— No. He was very popular. 

13797. I thought you meant in the management of 
money, because there was a good deal of money wasted ? 

— Yes, sir. 

13798. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You were acting 
directly for Major Knox !— Everything I could do. 

13799. And, of course, taking the management of 
everything that was going on ? — Yes, in a good deal of 

13800. Could you form any opinion as to whether 
the mobs of Captain Flanagan were organized for the 
purposes of intimidation ? — The mobs must have been, 
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EL Day™ ^ or t ^' s reason > the Sligo mob would never have 

' committed the damage that was. .done compared with 

October 1 8. mobs brought in from the country ; frieze-coated fel- 
Harloe l° ws - I saw a witness examined here a day or two 
Phibbs. ago, a man named Ward. Well, I was going home to 
my own house one day during the election and this 
man was at the head of a mob coming into town from 
Knockrea side. 

13801. With a mob ?— Yes. 

1 3802. Directing them and leading them 1 — He was 
at the head of them, and they hooted any person in 
the interest of Major Knox that passed. 

1 3803. Then these countrymen must have had the 
houses pointed out to them that they were to wreck ? 
— Of course they must have had. I happened to be 
out one night with one of the Sligo magistrates, and I 
saw the house , of one man literally gutted. He sold 
hats, &c.:, and there was a lot of the hats and hat- 
boxes strewn, about Market-street, and kicked about 
the street. 

13804. Did you take any steps to have information 
as to whether these mobs were supplied with drink at 
certain houses! — I did not, sir, take any steps to 
ascertain that, but I only heard that they were sup- 
plied with drink. 

13805. Tell, us where? — The house of Ward was 
one of the houses. The house of a man named Marian 
was another. I can’t tell all. 

13806. But what you heard? — -There was another 
house at the top of the street, I think Jordan’s. 

13807. Any others that you can recollect ? — I can- 
not recollect about any other houses. 

13808. Now, do you recollect who told you? — No, 

I do not, sir. It was just in the hurry of the moment 
at the time. There was always a large mob at the 
head of Knox’s-street, just near one of these houses, 
and near the house of a man named Gethins, whose 
house was wrecked. 

13809. The Chief Commissioner. — Why do you say 
the Sligo mob would not have committed these out- 
rages upon the houses ?— Well, I think the Sligo mob, 
taken as a mob, are rather quiet men. 

13810. And I suppose if there were two Sligo mobs 
they would take care not to hurt each other ? — I do not 
know about that, but I never met an insult from a 
Sligo mob. 

13811. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Mr. Kidd ex- 
pressed an opinion that the violence of the mob would 
not have been very great but for the inefficiency of the 
police and military ?— From your observation do you 
think that observation of Mr. Kidd was well founded? 
Oh, I do not know. 

13812. Did you see any want of protection on the 
part of police or the military ? — I think the organiz- 
ation with which the military were placed, and the way 
in which they were placed were very defective. They 
were, not placed as at former elections. At former elec- 
tions I could walk up and down to the Court-house, 
and from the. Bishop’s house down to Castle-street, and 
could do so without trouble, for this reason — there was 
a body of dragoons drawn across the street there and 
another here, and there was no person allowed to pass 
up and down excepting ,only the persons who had 
business. None of this mob or riotous persons would 
have been allowed to pass, and that was spoken of and 
asked for, and it was refused. It was not done. 

13813. The Chief Commissioner. — When you say 
spoken of do you mean by those acting on Major 
Knox’s side ? — Yes. 

13814. To whom was the application made ? — Ido 
jrot know, but I know it was spoken of. 

13815. Was the mob allowed to come up and down 
in front of the Court-house here ?— It was as much as 
we could do to bring the voters across from the other 
side of the street here. There was one voter and I was 
obliged to go down with a troop of drogoons, some in- 
fantry and some police to the quay for him. We went 
down to his- house. He is a ship captain. 

13816. Was it in this Court-house we are in now 
that the polling went on ? Yes sir. 



13817. How many booths were there?— Three, I 
think, one of which was in the next court, and one in 
the grand jury room. 

13818. How many men who voted on Major Knox’s 
side had you to get an escort for ? — I am not sure. Per- 
haps it is the county election I am speaking of in, the 
matter of the booths. 

13819. But you were attending to the polling on the 
day of the borough election ? — Yes. 

1 3820. How many men had you to get an escort for, 
who could not appear without an escort- — I mean of 
constabulary or military ? — Oh, there were, several. 
There is one I went myself specially to. Mr. Robinson 
and his brother were in Garden Hall, and we went with 
an escort and brought him in a carnage. 

13821. What escort had you %— I think we had the 
dragoons, some dozen of dragoons, and a lot of police. I 
do not think we had any infantry. 

13822. You have described about the previous elec- 
tions the horse being formed across the street ; at this 
last election was there any drawing of lines at any street 
to prevent the mob going backwards and forwards 1— 
No, sir. They had free access to go where they liked. 
The dragoons were kept walking, up and down, but had 
the mob been kept back as it was in former elections, 
I do not believe Captain King’s life would have been 
lost. 

13823. You described going down with the cavalry 
and constabulary for Mr. Robinson; when you went 
down did the mob followyoudown? — No, sir, not on that 
occasion. But when we went down for this other voter 
there was a mob followed us down, and not alone that, 
but there was a mob below of upwards of 200 men. We 
brought an elector back with us. I think we came up 
Wine-street, and we met another large mob there. There 
was a boatright and we took him and brought him 
home, and when we were going over the bridge just 
directly opposite the Ulster Bank, a fellow threw a 
brick at us, and it fortunately did not strike any of us. 
Mr. Whelan was the resident magistrate in charge, and 
he sent in two or three men to take him but and make 
lnm a prisoner, and lock him up. 

13824. But at any time going with these escorts had 
you a sufficient number of men to form a line across the 
street and prevent the mob following ? — I had, sir. 
13825. And that was not done ? — It was not done. 
13826. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Is mob violence 
common in Sligo at elections ? — It is, sir. 

13827. Was there much at Mr. Somer’s election ? — 
There was a good deal, but I do not think anything at 
all like the last. There was some. 

13828. Do you know a man named Dimoray ? — 
Donleavy. 

13829. I mean a man whose house was broken into? 
— There was no man of that name whose house was 
broken into. 

13830. Was Balfour the name of the house in Mar- 
ket-street where the hat-boxes were? — No, Burke’s. 
He lives next door to Mr. Balfour’s. 

13831. You know Captain Ethelred Knox, I sup- 
pose ? — I do, sir. 

13832. Was he taking an active partin this last 
election ? — He was here, but what part he took I am 
not aware of. I do not know any transactions about 
him. 

13833. The Chief Commissioner. — Were you ever 
in the room he is described to have occupied in Leech’s 
house ? — I was in Major Knox’s room at Leech’s. 

13834. But Captain Knox had a room there? — If 
he had I did not know of it. There were two rooms 
there — the only rooms I ever saw. I never saw any 
other rooms, and if he had I did not know anything 
about it. 

13835. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Do you know 
anything about the conditions or the arrangements 
between Major Knox and Mr. Abbot for the sale of 
these houses ?— No, sir ; I did not conduct any arrange- 
ments or conditions between them. 

13836. But you did. not hear it from Major Knox? 
—What I heard was that Major Knox had sold his 
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interest in these houses. There was another house, a 
house in Market-street, that is not on my list, and I 
only recollect it now. That house was a waste house, 
and it was purchased originally by Major Knox in the 
Bankrupt Court. It belonged to a man named Little, 
a shopkeeper .in this town, and the house was sold in 
the Bankrupt Court and Major Knox purchased it, 
and I think he has assigned that house to Mr'. Abbot ; 
but what the consideration is I do not know. 

13837. Do you know whether these assignments 
were made previously to the meeting at which Mr. 
Abbot was introduced to the electors! — No, I do not, 
sir. I had nothing to do with the assignments. The 
only thing was these agreements I spoke of, but I had 
to prepare a lot of them. 

13838. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Now, is there 
anything else connected with bribery or intimidation 
which occurs to you to communicate, to us ! — Nothing, 
I do not recollect anything. 

13839. If there should be anything hereafter that 
strikes you, mind I shall be very happy to hear it 1 — 
I shall mention it, but I do not recollect anything. 

13840. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Do you recollect 
who was conducting agent of Mr. Somers at the elec- 
tion where he polled one vote ! — I think it was Mr. 
Graham, who is. since no more. As long as he was 
able to do business he was his conducting agent for 
years past. 

13841. Were you aware that Captain Ethelred 
Knox took a part in the business of the election ! — Oh, 
he was to this extent that he and Major Knox were 
cousins. He came to do anything he could for him ; 
but what he did at the election I do not know of. 

13842. Did you know of his having large sums of 
money in his possession ! — Indeed I did not ; nor did 
I think or believe it until I heard it sworn. 

13843. Were you aware that he had any communi- 
cation with Mr. Stokes or Mr. Atclieson 1 — No, nor did 
I know that Mr. Atcheson’s name was used until I heard 
it to-day in court. I heard it to-day in coru’t. 

13844. There was a very large number of the voters 
at the last election who were unpolled, an unusually 
large number. Are you able to state how many of 
these voters did not record their votes ! — I got a paper 
this morning which will give the information you re- 
quire. Samuel Benson was one of those who did not 
record his vote. That man belongs to some of the lay 
preachers, Mr. Trench’s denomination, and he does not 
take any part for either party. James Caldwell is 
another. He was in the country, or was on his way 
from America. Henry Dale is the man we sent for to 
the quay and we dare not attempt to bring him out. 

13845. Th & Chief Commissioner.- — Do you mean'to 
say in consequence of the mob ! — Yes, and the man 
got frightened and would not come out. Mr. Pollixfen 
sent some one down for him and he would not come out ; 
he was afraid. 

13846. Was there a great mob outside the house ! 
— Yes. 

13847. Had you a carl — Yes. 

13848. And infantry and police 1 — Yes. 



13849. Had you a car for him 1 — No, sir. He would Eleventh 
have had to walk in the centre. John G. Davis is Pay ~ 
down here, but he voted I see. Mr. Fox is here. I October IP. 
do not think he voted. He is an agent for Lord Palmer- — 
ston’s estate. Mr. Gordon is the manager of the pro- p^bs.' 
vincial Bank, and would not vote. I see two gentle- 
men named Hall, William and John, but these gentle- 
men live in London and were not here. I see then 
Dr. James Johnston ; I thought he voted and wondered 
why he did not do it. I see Tom Middleton. Well, 
he is a very old man, and he did not like to interfere 
with either party. I see four gentlemen from Limerick 
— the Russells. They did not vote. Mr. Russell was 
busy with his own arrangements. Then the Rev. Mr. 

Sheppard did not vote. Mr. Trench is the next gentle- 
man. He too is put down as reverend, but he is not. 

Mr. Wilds is an officer of pensioners. 

13850. As regards any of the other names who did 
not vote, do you know why they did not vote 1 — The 
names of the Roman Catholics 1 

13851. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Those that are 
printed in the large typel — •Well, I could not tell, sir-. 

1 3852. The Chief Commissioner. — Had any of these, _ 
to your knowledge, pledged themselves to vote for 
Major Knox, and were they prevented by threats 1 — 

Well, I will just read them over and see. There is 
one, or two, or three I know hex - e who did not vote, 
and I heard they were afraid. 

13853. Well, just mention their names! — Well, 
there is one I did all I could to get out, and that is 
Mark Antony M‘Donagli. 

13854. He told you he was afraid ! — He did, sir. 

He did not come out. Well, there is another. John 
M'Guirk told me he was afraid. Their fear was after 
the sad accident in the morning of Captain King being 
shot. 

13855. He said so himself 1 — He told me so. I 
knew these two, but I do not know what caused the 
others. The last gentleman who appears on the list 
never takes any part in politics — Dr. Powell. 

13856. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — From your know- 
ledge of the constituency is that an accurate list of the 
Roman Catholics who did not vote 1 — I should check 
them with the rate book before I could answer that. 

13857. Well, if necessary, we will be able to do that 1 
— I would not say this is accurate, because I see in 
some of these places persons put down for not having 
voted who I know did vote. I know Mr. Ormsby 
voted, and his name is there too. 

(The witness withdrew. He handed in a copy of 
the Sligo Champion of the 1st September, 1868, from 
which he had been reading the names of - the voters re- 
ferred to in his examination.) 

13858. The witness, Mr. Sedley, said — I have been 
told that Mr. Phibbs spoke of me as having been con- 
cerned for Major Knox in regard to some houses. I 
will give you any information in my power on the 
subject. 

13859. The Chief Commissioner. — Yery well. 

(The witness again withdrew.) 



Robert Stokes re-examined. 



13860. The Chief Commissioner . — How long was it 
before the election that you first spoke to Captain 
Ethelred Knox about money being wanted by you — 
about how longl — I think it was four or- five days. 

13861. What led you first to speak to Captain Knox 1 
Had you applied to anyone else for money 1 — Never, 
sir. 

13862. Had you applied to anyone else on your own 
side — on the Conservative side — for money 1 — "I had 
not. 

13863. Then why did you apply to Captain Knox 1 
— Captain Ethelred Knox was introduced to me, and 
from our conversation he intimated that he would sup- 
plythe funds. 



13864. Who introduced you to Captain Knox % — I 
think it was the Major introduced me as his friend. 

13865. Where were you introduced! — I think at' 
my own door: 

13866. Where was it that Captain Ethelred Knox 
intimated to you, I do not mean by words, but 
intimated to you that he would supply money 1 — When 
he left my own house. 

13867. Was it on the occasion of the first 'interview ! 
—It was the first money he gave me— not the first in- 
terview. 

13868. When did he first apprize you he would 
supply money! You remember, you say, being intro- 
duced, or do you remember being introduced by Major 
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Knox ? — I cannot say there was a formal introduction, 
but I knew him as his friend, and I had heard of his 
name. I do not say there even was what I would call, 
or what you would call, a formal introduction in any 
way. 

13869. Where was it first, then, was it at your own 
place or in Leech’s house that Captain Ethelred first 
informed you he had money ? — It was in my own place 
lie first gave me money. 

13870. What exactly did he say ? Did he intimate 
that more would be ready ? — I cannot say he said that, 
but he left that impression, and whatever I wanted I 
applied for. 

13871. Mr. Barber was examined here — what money 
did you give him ? — Fifty pounds. 

13872. In what shape ? — A fifty pound note. 

13873. On what bank ? — The Bank of Ireland. 

13874. Where did you give it to Mr. Barber? — In 
my own house. . 

13875. Who gave you that £50 Bank of Ireland 
note ? — Captain Ethelred Knox. 

13876. And do you remember his giving that as a 
separate sum of £50 ? — To'tlie best of my memory he did. 

13877. Where was it he gave you that? — If I do 
not mistake he gave it to me in Leech’s house. 

13878. Did Captain Ethelred Knox know from you 
when he gave you that, that it was for Gallagher the 
livery stable keeper? — He did. 

13879. Now you told us that you have not paid the 
M’Mullens 1— Yes, sir. 

13880. 'And you told us that Captain Ethelred Knox 
informed you you were not to pay the M'Mullens ? — 
He did, sir. 

13881. When did he tell you that — how long after 
the election ? — Perhaps it was a week or ten days. 

13882. A week or ten days? — Yes, I am not accu- 
rate as to the time. 

13883. Now if you were not to pay the M‘Mullens 
Captain Ethelred Knox must have known you would 
have some balance of money in your hands. When 
he told you not to pay the M ‘Mullens — just tell ex- 
actly where that conversation was and how it came 
about ? — He came down from Dublin and asked me 
for the balance of the money and I would not give' it 
to him. 

13884. Came down from Dublin? — Yes, sir. 

13885. Why would you not give it to him? — I 
could not keep my word with those I promised if I 
returned the money. 

13886. Did he know the balance you had in your 
hands ?— I told him. 

13887. How much ? — About £100 or more or less. 

13888. Where was it he asked you for the balance? 
— -In my own house. 

1 3889. What exactly did he say to you ? — As well 
as I can recollect he told me it was a good deal better 
to give it up, that there might be a petition and there 
might be other things going, and it would be better for 
me to be rid of it, and I thought so myself, but then I 
looked upon it that my word was at stake with these 
parties, and if I gave it up I would not get it back 
again. So I ran the risk in order to keep my word. 

13890. What then led to speaking about the 
M ‘Mullens ? — In telling him. 

13891. Did you tell him you had this £100 for the 
M'Mullens ? — He knew for he gave it to me for them. 

13892. Did he intimate from what quarter the 
M'Mullens were to be paid ? — He did not. 

13893. Had you and he a little difference about 
whether you were to keep the money or not ? — He 
seemed a little cross but there was no difference. 

13894. But he wished to possess the money ? — He 
did, sir. 

13895. Had you at the; time the very notes he had 
given you ? — I had not, sir. 

13896. They were mixed with your own accounts? — 
Yes, sir. 

13897. Did you hear of anyone else being down 
collecting up the money that was in the hands of 
trustees like yourself ? — None applied to me. 



13898. I did not say they did because you dealt with 
Captain Ethelred Knox ; but did anybody else come 
down to collect the money that was in the hands of 
trustees l — I can’t say. 

13899. But according to what you heard — did you 
hear of any other gentleman coming down from Dublin 
to collect the money in the hands of trustees ? — I 
cannot say that, I cannot tell. 

13900. But do you know who came down from 
Dublin at that time with Captain Ethelred Knox? 
What gentleman was with him? — Mr. Grubb was 
present at it. 

13901. Who is Mr. Grubb? — I do not know more 
than that he was with him. 

13902. Did Mr. Grubb say anything at that inter- 
view? — I think that he advised me to give it up — 
that it would be better for me and safer for me. 

13903. Do you know Mr. Grubb’s Christian name? 
— I do not, sir. 

13904. Was he a Sligo man or a Dublin man?— A 
Dublin man. 

13905. Did Mr. Grubb call upon anyone else to 
your knowledge or as you heard at the time ? — Not to 
my knowledge. 

13906. I do not mean that you were present at all? 
—No, or that I could say. 

13907. Did you hear at that time of anyone else 
having money similar to yourself in hands ? — That I 
cannot account for. 

1390S. I do not want you to account for it, but was 
there anyone similarly situated in the matter to your- 
self? — I do not. 

13909. Why did Mr. Grubb come with Captain 
Ethelred Knox ? — I could not answer that question 
why he came. 

13910. Was he here at the time of the election? — 
He was. 

13911. What was he doing? — An assistant I sup- 
pose. 

13912. Assisting Captain Ethelred. Did you ever 
see him in Ethel red’s room ? — Never. 

13913. Did Mr. Grubb ever call upon you ? — Often. 

13914. Did you give him the list, or tell him about 
the men you had secured ? — To the best of my memory 
I did. 

13915. Who were they? — The two M‘Mullens, the 
four Ryans, Gallagher, and Henderson. I do not say 
I told bim all, but I told him about the M‘Mullens. 

13916. You told him about the M'Mullens? — Yes, 

13917. Could he have been the man who gave the 
address to Mr. Kavanagh ? — . I do not think he was ; I 
am not certain upon it. 

13918. Mr. Hignell is positive he did not give that 
address ? — I will not say now who is right and who is 
wrong. If ho be right some other man must have 
given that address to get the M'Mullens away. 

13919. Did Captain Ethelred Knox intimate to 
you on that occasion that he asked you for the balance 
in your hands, that he was calling upon any other 
people ? — No, sir. 

13920. How long was he in Sligo on that occasion ? 
— Perhaps four or five hours, or six hours. 

13921. Did he go back to-Dublin the same day he 
came 1 — I believe he did. 

13922. Is there any way you could fix that date 
which you say is ton days after the election ? — I could 
not swear. 

13923. There is no way of your fixing it now? — 
There is none. 

13924. Did you see that Mr. Grubb since? — I saw 
him at the cattle show in Dublin, accidentally, in the 
yard. 

13925. Were you speaking about the election ? — 
We were at a stall. 

13926. Did you speak about the money in your 
hands ? — I might have done so, but I entirely foi-get 
what occurred. 

13927. Which cattle show do you mean? — Was it 
last summer, or was it the horse show ? — The general 
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cattle show, not this summer, but the summer after 
the election. 

13928. The election was in November, 1868, and 
there has been only one general cattle show in Dublin 
.since, and that was in April. Was it after the peti- 
tion 1 — I am at a loss for that. I do not know 
whether before or after the petition. 

13929. Was Mr. Grubb at Garrick ? — He was, sir. 

13930. Were you speaking to him there? — I was. 

13931. What were you talking to Mm there about? 
— I met him in the Court-house. 

13932. Was he one of the gentlemen that made the 
observation about your evidence ? — I do not think he 
was. 

13933. Where was Mr. Grubb at the time of the 
•election when you saw him, and spoke to him about 
these people ? — I think it was in my own house. 

13934. Used he to call upon you ? — He used. 

13935. Did he ever bring a letter to you from 
Major Ethelred Knox ? — I do not recollect that he did. 

13936. Who used to bring messages to you from 
him ? — There was no one between him and I. 



13937. Did you call upon him every day? — Every Elevkni 
day I had any success to mention. Pav ' 

13938. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — What is Mr. October 
Grubb ? — I do not know, sir. 

13939. Do you know where he lives ? — I do not. stokes. 

13940. The Chief Commissioner. — Did anyone ever 
wiite to you about this money in your hands ? — No 
one. 

13941. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Was there any- 
body else except Mr. Grubb who was aware of Captain 
Ethelred Knox’s transactions ? — No, sir, not that I 
recollect. 

13942. You told us something about a brief of your 
evidence at the tidal at Carrick, that you say could not 
be produced — do you mention distinctly what that 
transaction was, and who made the observation ? 

— Which transaction ? 

The Chief Commissioner. — Stand down for thepre- 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Charles Sedley re-examined. 

13943. The only thing I remember in relation to 
property purchased by Major Knox was this. Mr. 
O’Connor of the Mall, and his son, were made bank- 
rupts, and they had some interest in land near Sligo, 
and I think it was a tenancy from year to year. They 
were made bankrupts in November, 1868, and their 
interest in the property was sold after the election in 
Sligo, and Mr. J oMi O’Connor, son of the elder bank- 
rupt, bought it. 

13944. The Chief Commissioner. — I do not trouble 
you with any purchase after the election ? — The only 
other matter I know of was an arrangement with a 
Mr. Leech. I believe the arrangement was previous 
to the election, but I was not acting for Major Knox 
previous to the arrangement. On the contrary, I had 
to bring some pressure to bear upon him to carry out 
the arrangement. A petition was presented in the 



He made the following statement : — Charles 

Sedley. 

Landed Estates Court, and I was only concerned for 
Mr. Leech in connexion with it. 

13945. We have nothing to do with this, but it was 
mentioned that it was a mystery why you left town. • 

Did you hear that observation made ? — I did not, six 1 . 

I was concerned in a very heavy will case for the 
friends of Captain M‘Manus, who left large property 
near Ballysodare. I was under an order of the Court 
of Chancery, to deliver up leases and documents con- 
nected with that will case, and it was of importance 
for me to know the contents of them, and as I was 
determined not to let the election interfere with my 
private business, I left town and took memoranda of 
these leases in the will suit, and they turned to be of 
the greatest importance, and if they had gone into Mr. 

Brett’s hands without my seeing them, it would have 
been a great loss. 



Mr. Samuel II. Sloane sworn and examined. 



Mr. Samuel 
H. Sloane. 



13946. The Chief Commissioner. — What is your oc- 
cupation ? — I am connected with the press, and have 
been for years. 

13947. Have you been connected with the Irish 
Times ? — Yes. 

13948. In what capacity ?— As sub-editor ; I am not 
now connected with the Irish Times. 

13949. Were you at the time of the election? — 
I was. 

13950. During the election did you know of any 
Sligo men being in Dublin ? — Oh yes, I did. I saw them. 

13951. Name them ? — There was a Mr. Petit I saw 
in Dublin. 

13952. Anyone else? — Audi saw the man called 
Brennan. 

13953. Do you know anything of the M ‘Mullens ? — 
I heard of them, but I do not know anything per- 
sonally of them. 

13954. You heax-d they were in Dublin? — I did. 

1 3955. From whom ? — From a convex-sation between 
Mr. Hignell and Mr. Kavanagh. 

13956. What was that convei-sation ? — Well, it had 
some reference to lodgings not being suitable in Mr. 
Ivavanagh’s house, and that he had changed them else- 
where. 

13957. Did you know then they were voters? — 
I did not, but I understood they were. 

1 3958. That is what I mean ? — Yes. 

13959. Did you hear about these men being removed 
to Clithei'oe in England ? — No, not till it came out at 
this inquiry. 

13960. Now, what othei-s 'did you know anything 
S 



about — did you know anything about Harrison being 
in Dublin ? — I did not. 

13961. What other Sligo men did you see ? — There 
was a Mr. Cherry, that I think I saw in Dublin. 

13962. At the time of the election? — Before the 
election. 

13963. Had you any convei-sation with him on elec- 
tion business ?— I had not. 

13964. Or he in your presence ? — No ; he was con- 
versing with Major Knox, but I did not hear the con- 
versation. 

13965. Any other Sligo voter? — Well, I am not 
aware of any other that I recollect. 

13966. Do you know of any of the payments made 
to any of the Sligo voters in Dublin ? — Yes, I believe 
that payments were made. 

13967. Tell what you know — what you believe? — 
Well, I heard that Mr. Hignell was in the habit of 
regularly paying those who were in Dublin and in 
England. 

13968. Who told you that ? — Well, it was from Mr. 
Hignell himself I heard it in the course of conversation. 

13969. Did you understand from Mr. Hignell how 
many he was in the habit of paying for ? — No, I did 
not ; but I understood there was a number, because he 
had to go to different parts of the city, as I understood, 
where these people wex-e stoppixxg. 

13970. Did you so xuxderstand from Mx\ Hignell 
himself ? — Yes, I did. 

13971. About how many did yoxx understand from 
him — I mean infer fx'om what he told you — he was in 
the habit of paying for in this way?— -Well, I really 
2 P 
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K seventh did not jorm an opinion as to the number, but I 
Dav ' thought there might be five or six. I formed no 
October 18. opinion upon that. 

- — 13972. Did Hignell inform you that he himself was 

II Sloan" 0 making weekly payments for those men? — I under- 
stood from him at certain times, that he was going to 
pay these people, or settle their accounts in the lodg- 
ings in which they were. 

13973. About how long was that going on — I pre- 
sume the way this came to your knowledge was when 
he would be leaving the office, you would understand 
from him the business he was going out upon ? — Quite 
so. He was coming very often in contact with me in 
the evenings after I came into the office, and I heard 
it from him. 

13974. You were sub-editor ? — -Yes. 

13975. What hour of the day was it your duty to 
go into the office at ? — About half-past five I generally 
came to the office, and I did not leave until an early, 
or rather a late hour, in the morning— generally four 
o’clock. 

13976. Getting out the paper ? — Yes. 

13977. It was your duty to see it out? — Yes. 

13978. Now, at what time did Mr. Hignell then 
leave the office according to his business? — I think he 
went to bed about nine o’clock. 

13979. Then you, of course, would see him con- 
stantly between five and nine o'clock? — Oh, yesy and 
sometimes later. 

13980. Used he have to leave the office, and go 
away, as you understood, to make these payments ? — I 
understood he went away for that purpose on some 
occasions. 

13981. About how long was -that going on — how 
many weeks or months from the time of the election ? 
— Oh, I should say it was going on to my knowledge 
about a couple of months, or, perhaps, more. 

13982. Did you understand from Mr. Hignell at 
any time, how much was paid ? — No, I did not. I 
never understood that. 

13983. Did you hear from him at all the names of 
the people, or was it known in the office from conver- 
sation %— -Well, I think it was not known in the office 
generally, except by himself, and, perhaps, a few 
others. 

13984. Did you hear, or learn the names of the 
people? — I did not, beyond what I have told you. 

13985. Do you know nothing at all about the send- 
ing of the M'Mullens to England? — Nothing what- 
ever. 

13986. Were you ever in M'Dowell’s house ? — I 
think I have been once in it. 

13987. Did you not know that they were there? — 
Oh no. 

13988. That one of them was there for seven months 
nearly ? — I understood they were in Henry-street, but 
I did not know where. 

13989. How did you understand ? — Because I heard 
a convesation between Mr. Kavanagh and Mi-. Hignell, 
and I understood from that conversation that it was in 
Henry-street they were. I did not know exactly the 
place. 

13990. Were you ever in Mr. Kavanagh’s house %— 
Never. 

13991. Do you know Mr. Hughes’ of Queen-street? 
—Yes. 

13992. Did you know Harrison was in that house? 
— I heard it. I did not know it personally. 

13993. Did you hear Harrison’s name at that time? 
— Yes, I did ; I heard his name mentioned. 

13994. By whom? — Well, some person in the office. 

13995. Was it mentioned by Hignell? — Well I am 
not absolutely certain, but I should say it was. 

1 3996. Had you anything to say to the management 
of these voters ?— Oh nothing whatever^ 

13997. Do you know anything of the .£9 proved by 
M -Dowell to have been sent to him in Henry-street ? 
— Nothing, whatever. 

13998. Do you know anything as regards any indi- 
vidual sum paid to any Sligo voters — or the short way 



to put it is- — can you give us information or suggest the 
name of a single individual that you believe can give 
us information on the subject? — I believe Brennan was 
regularly paid. 

13999. That is Tom Brennan. How much did you 
understand he was paid? — Well I believe lie sometimes 
got £2 and sometimes £3, pei-haps more, according to 
the statements I heard. 

14000. Whose statements? — Mr. Hignell frequently 
stated he was getting a great deal too much money — 
something to that effect. 

14001. A great deal too much money? — Yes. 

14002. Was he constantly about the office ? — Very 
constantly. 

14003. Was he pestering for money ? — Subsequent 
to the election — not so much that I am aware of as be 
fore it. 

14004. It is subsequent to the election that I refer 
to. 1 am not asking about what he was doing in Sligo 
at all ?— Oh yes, and I heard him complain that he did 
not get sufficient money and get it sufficiently often. 

14005. Complain to whom? — He stated the matter 
to myself. 

14006. Did you ever hear him complain to Mr. 
Hignell? — No, I never have. On one occasion he 
came upstairs at a late hour of the night having had 
a car out all day, and he had not money to pay for it, 
and he was going about the office in the ordinary way, 
rather unpleasantly, and I spoke to Mr. Hignell — in 
fact.awoke him out of bed — and he sent out payment 
for the car — eight shillings, I believe. 

14007. Eight shillings 1— Yes, which I handed to 
Brennan. 

14008. Do you mean eight shillings for a car for one 
day’s car hire in Dublin? — So it was charged, for the 
man was at the door and would not leave the place 
until he was paid. 

14009. What was Brennan doing driving about in 
Dublin, incurring a bill of eight shillings on an outside 
car ? — I really could not tell. I don’t know. 

14010. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — When these 
payments were being made by Mr. Hignell who had 
charge of the cash in the office? — Captain Ethelred 
Knox I understood had always the cash in the office. 

14011. Would it have been the course of the office 
for Mr. Hignell to apply to Captain Ethelred Knox for 
cash for disbursement? — Yes, quite so. 

14012. Were you aware of Mr. Hignell having 
applied to ’Captain Ethelred Knox for money for this 
purpose ? — Well, not to an absolute certainty. I un- 
derstood that that was the course, but nothing beyond 
that. 

14013. You understood that? — Yes, I understood 
that always. 

14014. Were there any grounds for coming to that 
conclusion or having that impression on your mind ? — 
It was through Captain Ethelred Knox all the salaries 
were paid to the different officers in the house, and to 
those connected with the machinery department. He 
paid all bills, and went to the bank, and drew the 
money, and lodged the money. I understood it would 
be through him the money would come. That is my . 
ground. 

14015. The Chief Commissioner . — Had you any 
quarrel with Major Knox ? — Myself, sir. 

14016. Yes? — Oh, yes, very frequently, it’s of com- 
mon occurrence, sir, there. 

14017. I don’t mean that — when did. you leave the 
office? — On the 11th of July. 

14018. Last? — Yes ; I was there from January, 
1866. 

14019. Till the 1 1th of July 1869 ?— Yes. 

14020. And the whole of that time were you sub- 
editor? — The whole of that time. 

14021. Was that the first time you were sub-editor? 
— Well, I was editor before. I was never, sub-editor. 
It was on a provincial paper, though, the Xenagh 
Guardian. 

14022. Did you leave the Irish Times in consequence ' 
of any quarrel ? — Yes. 
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14023. Was it a quarrel with Major Knox person- 
ally ? — Oh, it was with Major Knox personally. 

14024. Do you recollect the tune of the conversa- 
tion between Mr. Hignell and Mr. Kavanagh that you 
have mentioned ? — Well, it was some time previous to 
the election, but I could not say when. 

14025. Some time previous to the election — -are you 
certain of that ! — The conversation about the M'Mul- 
lens ? 

14026. About the M'Mullens — when Kavanagh 
spoke about his lodgings being unsuitable for them ?— 
It was some time about that, but I am not quite sure. 
I think it was subsequently. 

14027. About the time of the election ?-— Something 
about that. 

14028. Could you recollect the particulars of that 
conversation — where did it take place ? — It took place 
in a house named Revel’s — a public-house — not far 
from the Irish Times, in the same street. 

14029. Is that a comer house? — It is a comer 
house. 

14030. I suppose they were drinking? — They were. 

14031. And you were chinking with them ? — Yes. 

14032. Try and give us any particulars about that 
conversation ? — Well, I really did not pay more atten- 
tion than just listening to the facts mentioned, but I 
heard this 

14033. Mr. Kavanagh mentioned that his lodgings 
were unsuitable? — That those people, I think, had 
come to his house, and that he was either full then or 
that his lodgings were unsuitable for them, or they 
were not suitable to him, and that he sent them to 
Henry-street. 

1-1-034. Did Mr. Hignell make any observation to 
that ? — I believe he did. 

14035. What was it? — He said it would be well to 
take care of them, or something to that effect. 

14036. Did you infer from Mr. Hignell’s manner 
that he was aware that the M'Mullens had come to 
Dublin? — Oh, I believe, certainly he was. 

14037. Aware of the fact? — Oh, certainly. 

1 403S. Before this conversation ? — -I don’t know, sir. 

14039. I mean whether when Kavanagh mentioned 
this circumstance to Hignell Hignell for the first 
time heard that the M'Mullens had come to Dublin ? — 
It appeared to me he understood it — that was the 
inference I would draw at the time, perhaps. 

14040. Could you give us the names of any person 
in the Irish Times office who were aware of these pay 
ments being made by Mr. Hignell to those various 
persons ? — Oh, Major Knox was aware of the payments 
being made to Brennan. 

14041. What other persons were aware of it? — 
Well, I think I can’t speak absolutely about anyone 
else, but I know that he was aware of it. 

14042. How do you know ? — Because he told me 
himself. 

14043. Major Knox? — Major Knox himself told 
me that Brennan — I paid 6s. on a similar occasion to 
the one that I have mentioned, when the man came 
upstairs at night, thinking it would be reimbursed or 
given back to me, as had been done before. When I 
asked for the 6s. afterwards there was some objection, 
and I spoke to Major Knox himself, and he told Mr. 
Hignell in my presence, in the front office, that he 
could reimburse this 6s. to me out of Brennan’s next 
payment. 

14044. Was Brennan in the employment of the 
office at that time ? — No. 

14045. Mr. Hignell and yourself and Major Knox 
were present at that conversation? — Yes. 

14046. Anybody else? — Well, there were others 
just about us in the office. It was outside the door of 
the front office in the lower part of the commercial 
department. 

14047. Do you recollect when that conversation 
took place ? — I am afraid I could not fix the day. It 
was after the election a good while. 

14048. Was it after the petition, do you know ?— 
Yes • I really think it was. 

S 



14049. Is that the only circumstance from which 
you infer that Major Knox was aware of the payments 
being made to Brennan ? — Yes ; that is the only direct 
statement that I heard him make on the subject. 

14050. Do you recollect the names of any other 
persons whom you believe to have been aware of the 
payments ? — I should say Captain Ethelred Knox was 
aware of them all. 

14051.1 But I mean other persons in the office? — 
There was a night clerk there that I understand made 
up the accounts of the different payments made to the 
different parties. 

14052. What is his name ? — Thomas. 

14053. Is he in the Irish Times now ?— I am not 
aware. 

14054. Have you seen him lately ? — I have not seen 
him lately. 

14055. Mr. Commissioner Brv.ee. — Do you know 
where he lives ? — No, sir ; I do not. 

14056. Anybody else besides Thomas ? — No. 

14057. That you have any z-eason to believe knows 
— I don’t want mere guess work — I want you to 
restrict yourself to absolute knowledge ? — No, I don’t 
think I could mention any other. 

14058. Do you know a person called Grubb in the 
Irish Times' office ? — -No. 

14059. Was there no such person there in your 
time? — Not that I was aware of. I knew several 
other Sligo young men that were in the Irish Times 
office. Thei-e was Mr. Petit, son of the man I saw 
here. He is still in the office. There was M'Gould- 
rick. 

14060. Is he a son of the man called M'Gouldrick 
who lives here ? — I believe so ; yes, he is. 

14061. Any other names who were Sligo people? — 
There was Mr. Wilson who is still thei - e I understand. 

14062. Is he a young man? — He is an old man. 

14063. Do you know the Christian names of these 
three that you have mentioned ? — I do not. know the 
Christian names of one of them. There was another 
called Harper. He is not now in the Irish Times. 

14064. Do you know where he is? — He has got 
some civil service appointment in the Inland Revenue 
or Post Office, or something. 

15065. Do you know his Christian name ? — I think 
it is John ; I am not sure. 

14066. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Mi - . Sloane, you 
are bound to tell us the whole truth, and I only re- 
mind you of that in order that if thei - e be anything 
you are aware of in reference to Major Knox's connex- 
ion with the Sligo contest yozi may tell us ? — Oh, cei - - 
tainly I would. 

14067. Is there anything now in connexion with 
Major Knox’s Sligo contest that you are awai - e of that 
would assist us in this inquiry ? — Well, I 'really don’t 
see that I know any particular fiuther than I have 
stated ; unless you may put to me any question that, 
perhaps, might raise them in my mind ; that might 
draw up something to my mind. I don’t recollect at 
the present time. 

14068. The Chief Commissioner. — Are you aware, 
for example, or can you give us any infonnation about 
any sums of money going down to Sligo ? — Well, I heard 
from Mr. Hignell on one occasion that he took a cer- 
tain; sum of money down to Sligo. 

14069. How much ? — I think £100. 

14070. When did Hignell tell you that ? — It was a 
considerable time previous to the election. He came 
down here specially. 

14071. What was that money for? — I cozdd not 
tell. 

14072. Was that for the regatta? — It may have 
been. 

14073. Or for the revision ? — I don’t know. 

14074. Did Hignell ever tell you he took down any 
other money? — Well, I think I have heard it once or 
twice from him. 

14075. Did you hear it after the election? — Not 
after the election. 

14076. What other sums did you hear that he took 

2 P 2 
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down ? — I did not hear of any special sum after, except 
the one I have mentioned. I think it was two £50 
notes. 

14077. For whom were the two fifties? — I really 
do not know. 

14078. In the course of business, if Mr. Hignell got 
that money in the Irish Times office would it appear in 
any account given or in the books ? — I think it would 
not. It would not appear, I think, under that head, 
because 

14079. Would it appear as given by Captain 
Ethelred Knox, the manager, to Mr. Hignell ? — I 
think it would not. 

14080. Why? — Because, in the book containing the 
salaries where each person employed in the office signs 
his name, I have seen several sums after Mr. Hignell’s 
name. He simply signs his name, and then I saw 
several sums, £2, £1 18s., and so forth folio-wing each 
other down, while the simple signature of the others 
was all that was there ; and what these sums were for 
was not specified in the book. 

14081. I am just asking you from what I know of 
bookkeeping in an office like the Times, whether what- 
ever sum the manager gave to anyone for any purpose 
he would of course put down the name of the per- 
son to whom he gave the sum ? — I am only speaking 
about the salaries paid to the officers of the estab- 
lishment. I have no knowledge whatever of other 
books. 

14082. Were these sums to Mi-, Hignell, these sums 
of £ 1 18s., <fcc. ? — Oh yes. For instance, my name and 
some other names following it, and then, perhaps, Mr. 
Hignell’s with a number of items entered underneath 
his name. 

1 4083. Which could not be for his salary ? — Oh no ; 
1 believe not. 

14084. That is you believe according to the course 
of business ? — No. 

14085.. Was that a usual occurrence before the elec- 
tion time in the Irish Times office ? — I think I saw it 
both before and after the election. 

14086. How long before the election? — I saw it 
some months I think before it. 

14087. Do you remember when this commenced? 
— I do not. I could not positively specify- the time. 

14088. And do you say all the other entries in that 
book which you saw, would be proper entries of sala- 
ries ? — I think so, or for wages. 

14089. Had Mr. Hignell the disbursement of any 
of what is commonly called the office petty cash ? — 
Well, I think he did do something of the kind. 

14090. Might they have been for this? — I could 
not say. 

14091. You know what I mean. In a great office 
like the Irish Times — the petty cash ? — They might 
be for a purpose of that kind, sir. 

14092. For what? — They might be for paying cor- 
respondents that supplied information specially to the 
paper. That just strikes me now, Mr. Hignell looked 
after these tilings generally. 

14093. Hignell told you of the two fifties ? — I mean 
by the £100 the two fifties. 

14094. Do you know of anyone else having brought 
or was said to have brought down money to Sligo ? — 
No, I am not aware. I don’t know of anyone else. 

14095. Can you give any information as to any of 
the houses at which these voters were supposed by you 
to be staying from Hignell stating that he was going to 
pay them ?— -Well, I heard there was one — Mr. Hughes. 

I heard some voters were there. I don’t know of any 
others except thosethat were mentioned in Henry-street. 

14096. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — May I ask you 
were the notes that you received in payment of your 
salary of the Bank of Ireland or of any other 
bank ? — Different at different times, sometimes they 
were Bank of Ireland notes, sometimes others, and 
sometimes gold. There is a matter I have been just 
thinking of. I saw frequently in this Commission in- 
quiry about where Captain Ethelred Knox is. It is 
right to mention that I was told last night by Mi-. 



Bamardo, of Mary-street, that he met him on Tuesday 
last in London, in company with a reporter on the 
Standard, Mr. Hartford, who used to be on the Dublin 

14097. Who told you that ? — Mr. Bamardo of 
Mary-street. I think the son of the furrier. 

14098. What is his Christian name ? — I don’t know. 

14099. In company with whom did you say? — Mr. 
Hartford, formerly a reporter on the Dublin press and 
now on the London Standard. 

14100. What’s his Christian name? — Robert. 

14101. Ishea Kilkenny man ? — He is a Dublin man- 

14102. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — When did you 
meet Mr. Bamardo ? — On Friday night. 

14103. Friday night last? — Friday night last. 

14104. The Chief Commissioner. — How did Mr- 
Bamardo happen to know this — who did he say told 
him ? — Mr. Barnardo when we met said he had seen a 
friend of mine — knowing I was in the Irish Times 
office — that he was very much surprised to see him at 
the Alhambra, or some other place, with Mr. Hartford. 

14105. Did he name the Alhambra as the place ? — 
He did. He met him there once. He met Captain 
Ethelred Knox there once. 

14106. In company with Mr. Hartford? — Yes. 

14107. On what day? — On Wednesday. 

14108. Wednesday last? — Yes. He saw him also 
on Tuesday besides, he said, at some other place. 

14109. A place of public amusement like the Al- 
hambra ? — I think so. 

14110. Did Mr. Barnardo tell you he himself saw 
him ? — He did. 

14111. Is that the Mr. Barnardo who keeps the 
shop in Mary-street? — Yes. 

14112. I think he also keeps a shop in Dame- 
street ? — Well, I think he is the sou. He is a young 

14113. Does his father keep both shops ? — I am not 
aware of any other. 

14114. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — This was on Fri- 
day last that you say you met Mr. Barnardo ? — Yes. 

14115. Was it in the street ? — In the street. 

14116. Was it a merely incidental conversation? — 
Just merely the observation that he saw a friend of' 
mine in London before he came over. 

14117. Did neither of you know at the time that 
Captain Ethelred Knox’s presence was required here ?' 
— I knew it, because I had been reading it in the 
papers. I knew it at that time, and before that, but I 
don’t think the other knew anything about it when he 
made the observation. 

14118. Did you tell him then that Captain Knox 
was wanting here ? — I did. 

14119. Did he say he had been speaking to Captain 
Knox ? — He did not say that. He said he met him 
and seemed to be surprised to see him. 

14120. Did you ask him whether he knew where 
Captain Knox was now ? — I did. 

14121. What answer did you get ? — Well, he told 
me the name of the hotel — I am afraid I forget it now 
— where he believed he was stopping. 

14122. Try and recollect it? — I will recollect it in 
a minute. 

14123. The Chief Commissioner. — Was it the Char- 
ing-cross? — No. 

14124. Westminster Palace ? — No. 

14125. The Langham ? — That’s the one. 

14126. Would you know the Langham yourself? — 
I would not. I was never in it. 

14127. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did Mr. Bamardo 
say how he found out where Captain Knox was stop- 
ping ? — I asked him. 

14128. But did he give you any explanation of how 
he found it out ? — He did not — no explanation what- 
ever. He said he believed he was there. He men- 
tioned some other place where he said he met him also 
on Tuesday, and whether they had a conversation or 
not I don’t know ; but he believed it was at that hotel 
he was stopping. 

14129. Was he a friend of Captain Knox, this Mr. 
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Barnardo ? — Well, lie does business in the Irish Times 
office. 

14130. The Chief Commissioner . — That is, he has a 
business connexion with the office ? — Yes, I saw Mr. 
Barnardo there often myself. 

14131. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Was anything 
said by Mr. Barnardo as to the time Captain Knox 
was likely to remain in London ? — Nothing whatever. 

14133. Was anything at all said with regard to his 
movements ? — Nothing but what I told you. There 
is another place he said he met him on Tuesday, but I 
forget where it was. 

14133. The Chief Commissioner . — A place of public 
amusement ? — Yes. 

14134. Was it any of the theatres? — No, none of 
the theatres. It was some place like the Alhambra, 
I suspect. 

14135. Is there any other information, Mr. Sloane, 
that you can give us %— No, sir, there is nothing more 
that I think I can give you. I just wish to state 
before I go down that I neither directly nor indirectly, 
as has been insinuated in Dublin, asked to be sum- 
moned on this inquiry. 

14136. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Who insinuated 
it ? —I heard it was insinuated in a conversation be- 



tween Mr. Hignell and some other parties at that same Eleventh 
public house that I have already mentioned. Day ~ 

14137. Between what other parties and Mr. October 18. 

Hignell ? — I don’t know at present, but I believe there 

was a number of persons there. h 

14138. The Chief Commissioner . — Did Mr. Hignell 
insinuate that ? — I heal'd it stated by another person. 

14139. Who told you that Mr. Hignell said so? — 

Mr. John Hill. 

14140. Who is he? — He is a reporter — the reporter 
of the Evening Mail ; and he said that he understood 
from the conversation that such was insinuated. 

14141. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Your being; 
summoned, Mr. Sloane, is entirely from your name-, 
transpiring in the evidence of one of the witnesses ? — 

I did not know that. 

14142. The Chief Commissioner . — Your name has 
been mentioned here in the sworn evidence, and I 
think you had better not leave town to-morrow, unless 
pressed by business ? — I have not been well for some 
time, and I came down under great difficulties. How- 
ever I dare say I shall be well enough here. 

(The witness retired.) 

The court was adjourned till eleven o’clock the 
following morning. 



TWELFTH DAY. 
Tuesday, October 19, 1869. 
The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clock. 



Twelfth Day. 
October 1!). - 



14143. William Young, who had been examined on 
a previous day, appeared on the witness table, and 
said — Would you allow me to state a matter that I 
forgot to mention the last day I was here ? 

14144. The Chief Commissioner. — Certainly; make 
any statement in reference to your evidence that you 
wish. 

14145. Witness. — Mr. Williams, the magistrate, 
came to me and asked me would I interfere with Watt 
Henderson. I said I didn’t know of any way that I 
could manage him but one, and that was to give me 
the money for him ; and I said if lie didn’t vote for the 
party I would give back the money. 

14146. Did Mi-. Williams refuse to have anything 
to say to bribing him ? — Well, he didn’t give me any 
money at all ; he gave me no money. 

14147. You told Mr. Williams that the only way 
of managing Henderson was to give money to him ? 
— Yes, that was what I thought. 

14148. Had Mr. Williams refused to have anything 



to do with giving Henderson money ? — It was in the 
Exp-ess paper that I myself asked money from Mr. 
Williams. I never asked him for a penny. Mr. 
Williams spoke to me in my own house to prevail on 
Henderson to vote for Major Knox. I said I knew 
but the one way to manage him. 

14149. And that was to lodge the money? — Exactly^ 

14150. You said you would hold the money for him,, 
and that in case Henderson didn’t vote you would 
give it back? — Yes, I said I was badly treated in this 
thing about landlord and tenant. I had a house for 
XI 4 a year, and John Lyons wrote to my landlord to 
say that he would give £100 over my head for it. I 
said that as my landlord was an honorable man, I 
would offer him £50 to let me as I was. He took it, 
and let me as I was. I can’t recollect anything more 
at present. Watt Henderson would be the best man 
to bring up here — he could tell the discourse as it took 
place. 



John 3 oung next appeared on the table. 



14151. The Chief Commissioner . — Have you any 
evidence to give yourself? — Watt Henderson told me 
that he was dealing with Mr. Williams about getting 
the money for him, 'that Mr. Williams had £20, and 
that he would give it to him after the election. I said 
Mr-. Williams would treat him as he did another party 
and give but £10. I said I thought that Stokes and 
Getliins would be safe people to have the money, and 
this very money he gave to Stokes. 



14152. Have you heard of any other voters who 
you believe got money? — No. My father told me he 
had a conversation with Mr. Williams, and that Mr. 
Williams said there were five or six Roman Catholics 
who were going away. 

14153. Can you give the names of any of them? — 
Peter Harrison was one of them. 

14154. Do you know the names of any of the others? 
— I don’t. 



John Young.. 



Sergeant Ma/rtin Boyle sworn and examined. 
14155. The Chief Commissioner . — What position 
do you hold ? — I am sergeant of the permanent staff of 



the Sligo Rifles. 

14156. How long have you been sergeant ?— Nearly 
fifteen years — I will be fifteen years next May, and 
twenty-five years in the service of the regular army. 

14157. In what regiment were you ?— In the 97th. 

14158. Are you an elector of the borough of Sligo? 

14159. How long have you been an elector? — Since 
the last Reform Bill. 



14160. Did you ever vote at any previous election? 
— Never. 

14161. Whom did you vote for at the last election? 
— For Major Knox. 

14162. Are you a Roman Catholic? — I am. 

14163. Did you vote for Major Knox honestly and 
conscientiously, because you believed him to be the best 
candidate ? — I did. 

14164. Was there any influence brought to bear on 
you to make you vote for him ? — None whatever. 
14165. Before the election did you hear his lordship, 



Sergeant 
Martin Boyle. 
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Twelfth Dat. the Bishop, address the people on the subject of the 
n ~ election! — I did. 

Cl ° C -' ' 141CC. What day. was it you heard him? — On Sun- 

Sergeant day, the 15th November, four days before the elec- 
MartinJBoyle. t ion. 

14167. Were you in the parish church on: that 
Sunday ? — The staff attend that church. 

: 14168. State to the Court what you i heard Lis .lord- 
ship say? — Should any of the Roman Catholic party 
vote for the Tory- candidate, they would be considered 
as rotten branches and lopped off; and if. a, defeat 
should arise, the- crushing weight of the defeat should 
come down on those who voted for Major Knox, or for 
the ascendancy candidate. 

14169. Did you hear anything said by the- Bishop 
about any place into which the Roman Catholic, voters 
should be put 1 — The Roman Catholic voters i who 
voted for Major Knox were to be separated from the 
.-•rest of the congregation and put in the porch- — that is, 
under the. stairs. 

14170. Did you hear the Bishop say that ? — I did. 

14171. Are you a married man ! — X am. 

14172, Was your wife with you at the parish church 
on that Sunday ? — She wasn’t; she goes to the Friary 
generally. 

14173. Did you yourself afterwards x-eceive any 
message in reference to this matter — were you told to 
go anywhere ? — In consequence of liaviixg voted for 
Major Knox I obtained written leave from my com- 
manding officer to attend the Friary chiu-ch until .further 
orders. On the first Sunday I attended it I was turned 
out. This is a copy of the repox-t I- sent to. ixxy com- 
manding officer of the circumstances. [Copy of report 
■handed. in.] 

• 14174. Before you obtained the order to go to the 
Friax-y church had it been one of the regulations of the 
staff that the Roman Catholic member’s of it shoxxld 
-attend sex-vice at the parish church? — Decidedly. 

14175. Is that by ox-dex-s ?-— Yes, by the orders of 
. Ihe commanding officer-, Captain Stx-oxxge. 

14176. Is he the Adjutant ? — He is. 

14177. How many on the staff 1 — Sometimes there 
are mox-e and sometimes less. 

14178. -When did you get the order for permission 
•to. attend mass at the Friary ? — On the 24th Novem- 
ber — you will ©bserve it -by that paper. 

14179.: Did -you- -attend or -go to mass on the 29th, 
..to. ;tlie Friary ?—i-I (did. 

14180. ! Before we go to that, did you attend mass 
the first Sunday after the election? — I did. I am 
i obliged- to attend mass every • Sunday. 

14181. Where did you attexxd mass on that Suxiday? 

• — At the parish church. 

14182. Did anything occxu- on that day while you 
were at mass ? — Yes ; that was the day on which the 
Roman Catholic supporters of Major-, Knox wex-e sen- 
tenced to the place under the staix-S. 

14183. .-Was .it the Sunday after the election that 
that took iplaee ? — It. was, the fix-st Sunday after the 
election. 

14184. AYhat you describe as what the - bishop has 
said after the election ? — The first statement was made 
on the: 15th -November- — -the Sunday before the elec- 
tion; the second part iwas said on the Sunday after 
the election. 

14185. You got permission on the 24th to attexxd the 
Friary ? — I did. 

14186. Did you go to mass on the 29tlx, the follow- 
ing Sunday, to the Friax-y ? — I did. 

14187 . Aboutwhat houx-was it when you went there? 
— About , eleven o’clock, I should say. 

14188. State what occurred while you were at the 
Friary ? — -On Sunday, the 29th, I was in the Friary at 
nxy devotions, kneelixxg with a px-ayer book opexx in my 
hand — I was about a .quarter of axx hour thex-e, wheix 
the Rev. Mr. Hibbits .came up towards me, and said, 
iu a .very angry tone, apparently, Where is this 
man ? A man that sat in front of me immediately 
pointed me out, and said “ Here he is.” The Friar 
then ordered me in a very peremptory toxxe to get up, 
arid -leave (the place, and go .outside.: "I got up accord- 



ingly, and made no reply ; in fact I hadix’t the power 
of replying to him, I was so thunderstruck at being 
turned out of a place of worship. It was a very wet 
day, I didn’t remain outside, but went home. Wheix 
divine sex-vice in the Protestant church was ovei-, I re- 
ported the matter to the Sergeant-maj or, but he 
wouldn’t deal with the case, and sent me to Captain 
: Sti-pnge. . I went to Captain Stronge, and fiu-nished 
him with, a report, of the circumstx-nces, of which you 
have the copy. 

14189. Did you hear mass on that Sunday? — I 
didn’t. Mass was not begun at the time— they were 
i about commencing mass. 

14190. What soi-t was the weather that day ? — It 
was very wet. 

14191. Then, I suppose you didn’t i-emain outside, 
bxxt went home? — I didn’t remain outside, I went 
home. It was the day -before the county election, 
and there , were a -great many of the constabulary in 
town at the time. I suppose I would not be allowed 
into the church at all but that - 1 . was so much - dressed 
■like a constable. 

14192. How was it known .that you were inside ? — 
I .don’t -know. I suppose some one gave information 
that I was inside, Rev. Mr. Hibbits then came and 
ordered me out. 

14193. Wei-e any of your family with you on that 
occasion ? — No, for when I was going out from my 
house I suspected that matters weren’t altogether 
smooth on the surface ; and I said to Mrs. Boyle if all 
is right. you can go to xxext mass. I came home, axxd 
I said to her that I was turned out of the church. 

14194. Didn’t your family attend mass that day ? — 
I can’t say, I don’t think they did. 

14195. Did anything of the saxne kind aftex-wards 
occur ? — No, because 1 went to Captaixx Stx-oixge and' 
requested of him pex-missioxx to x-enxaixx away, axxd say 
my prayers at home. 

14196. Did you attend divixxe service after that % — ■■ 
Not for five or six months. 

14197. Did any of yoxxr family 1 — I think they did, 
occasionally. 

14198. Besides that, was there any injury done to 
your house ? — My house was bx-oken when I came to it. 

14199. On what day was that ?— Oxx the- morning of 
the polling day, or aboixt midnight. 

14200. Describe the damage done to your house? — 
The whole front of my house was broken, the door was 
knocked dowxx, axxd the parlour windows were bx-oken in. 

14201. It was only with stones that the windows 
were broken ? — That’s all. There was damage done to 
the front bedroom. I was in Mis. Hall’s at the tinie 
when the mob came and attacked my place ; but my 
wife and daughter had to climb over a wall, and had 
to take refuge in the Lungy field from twelve till four 
o’clock in the morning. 

14202. This is the order you got from Captain 
Stx-onge ?-— That is the written leave I got from him, 
and it is signed by the Sergeant-major. 

14203. Were you in Mrs. Hall’s house ? — I was. 

14204. How long wex-e you "there ? — I was tlxere 
from Tuesday at four o’clock until the night after the 
polling. 

14205. Did you pay her fifteen shillings for your 
board and lodging ? — -I did. 

14206. Did you pay that out of your own pocket? 
—I did. 

14207. Do you expect to be repaid that money ? — I 
don’t. 

14208. Do you know of any votei-s being turned out 
of the Roman Catholic churches, but youx-self? — I 
■heard of a man named O’Connor, on the Mall, but I 
didn’t see it. I heard he was turned Out of the Friax-y 
church on the same Sunday that I was. 

14209. What is O’Connor’s Christian name? — Pat. 

14210. Do -you know of any other Roman Catholic 
who is an elector-, being turned out? — I heard that 
Clancy’s money was handed back to him, and that he 
walked away. 

14211. What- Clancy is that ?— He was examined 
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14212. Mr. Commissioner Brace. — Is it Pat or 
Charles Clancy 1 — Pat. 

14213. The Chief Commissioner. — Anyone else that 
you remember ? — No others that I know of. 

14214. Had you paid the usual money for your place 
in the chapel ? — I did. 

14215. Was that money returned to you ? — It wasn’t. 
I didn’t wait to demand it, or ask for it. 

14216. What do you usually give for your seat in. 
the church 1 — Sometimes I give silver-, either a sixpence 
or a threepenny piece. 

14217. You say you were twenty-five years in the 
Queen’s service 1— Yes, twenty-one regular years, and 
four years under age; and nearly fifteen years on the 
staff. 

14218. What medal is that I see l-f-It is for long 
service and good conduct. 

14219. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Was that the 
first occasion — the 15th November, on which the 
bishop said if any of the Roman Catholic voters should 
vote for Major Knox or the Tory candidate, they 
would be considered as rotten branches and lopped off? 

14220. What was said on the following Sunday, 
the 22nd ? — A place was pointed out for them to go 
there, and they were told that they weren’t to asso- 
ciate with the rest of the congregation. 

14221. Who pointed out the place 1 ? — I don’t know. 
I didn’t go there. Being a military man, I wouldn’t 
give them the chance of degrading me so far as to 
stand in the porch for them. 

14222.. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Were you can- 
vassed for Captain Flanagan by anyone ? — I was. 



14223. By whom?— By the Rev. Mr. Morris and Twecptu Dav. 
Captain Flanagan himself; 

14224. .Did the Rev. Mr. Morris use any threats 
— I mean ecclesiastical threats — when he canvassed Sergeant 
you, as to what would be done to' you in case you didn’t Mnrtin 
vote for Captain Flanagan 1 — No. He introduced Cap- 
tain Flanagan as a military friend, and he asked me if 
I’d vote for him. I said I had promised Major Knox 
to vote for him, and that I intended- to carry out my 
promise. 

14225. Tell me who were the officiating priests on 
the Sunday before, and on the Sunday after the elec- 
tion, when these two declarations were made ? — It is 
so long ago now that I can’t remember. I disremem- 
ber who it was — it is nearly twelve months ago now. 

14226. Had you any conversation with the- Rev. 

Mr. Morris or with any other clergyman, since you 
were turned out of the Friary, on the subject of your 
vote ? — I had not ; but my commanding officer called 
at the Presbytery to demand an explanation as to why I 
was turned out. 

14227. Had you yourself any conversation with any 
of the clergymen on the subject? — I had not. I would 
beg to say that in the paper I saw in your hand yester- ' 
day — the Champion — the names of the Roman Catho- 
lic electors who voted for Major Knox were published 
in large print. 

14228. Do you know, or did you hear, of any other 
Roman Catholic who voted for Major Knox, and who 
did kneel outside the chapel in consequence, either at 
the parish church or the Friary ? — I can’t say. 



Mr. John Dicjnan M‘Dermott sworn and examined.. Mr. John 

14229. The Chief Commissioner. — I believe you 14241. Which Mr. Lynch do you mean? Mr. MJJmuott. 

were here at the last election between Major Knox Stanislaus Lynch. I can’t say whether he is aware of 
and Captain Flanagan ? — I was. it either ; I only answer the question as best I can. 

14230. What position did you then occupy? — I was 14242. Was Mr. Lynch here the entire time? He 

conducting agent for Captain Flanagan. used to come here occasionally, and leave again. He 

14231. When were you retained L— I was retained wasn’t here the entire time — I am almost certain he 
by letter from Captain. Flanagan some weeks before wasn’t. 

the election— the exact date I don’t now know. 14243. Did you keep any list of the electors ? I 

14232. Before the election? — Yes, and before he did not. 
commenced his canvass. He said he wished me to 14244. Did you see any list of the electors ?— 1 There 
come. was a printed list of the electors — there was a lot of 

14233. Can you give us an idea of what the ex- these lists scattered on the table, but I never got one 
penses of the election , on the Liberal side were ? — I for myself. 

couldn’t give you the remotest idea. I had nothing to 14245. Did you make out any list for your own in- 
do ■with the election, expenses. formation \ — I never did. 

14234. Who was appointed the expense agent i— 14246. Did you anticipate before the polling, that 
Mi-. John P. Treston, solicitor, was appointed agent you would have a majority? — For some time. before 
for expenses. the polling I didn’t t hink that Captain. Flanagan. 

14235. Do you remember making out a list of the would have a majority when I heard of the defections 
electors ? — No. 1 never did.. of Roman Catholics from the Liberal ranks. 

14236. Did you make out a list for your ownassist- 14247. You understood that therewere some Roman 
ance? — I didn’t. There was a list of the electors -kept Catholics who would either leave town or vote for 
by Mr. O’Loghlen ; but J myself never made out any Major Knox? — Precisely. 

list. Mr. O’Loghlen was brother-in-law to Captain 14248. How long before the election was it that you 
Flanagan,, and he . took an interest in the matter. I was understood this ? — I think it was some time within -a 
only made acquainted with it so far as classifying the week before- the polling that I became almost certain, 
electors into Protestant, and Catholic, and doubtful. of it ; and, in a conversation with Captain Flanagan on 
14237. That woidd.be a very singular list — Pro- the subject, I. think he was not sanguine of success 
testant, Catholic, and doubtful? — Yes. The original himself; but he felt that he was pledged to go on, and. 
intention was to see what the number of Catholics was he would go on. 

— it was assumed that they would all vote for Captain 14249. 'Would you say that on the Sunday before 
Flanagan, but it was found that, notwithstanding the election your belief was that Captain Flanagan 
their religion, some of them wouldn’t vote at all. would be beaten ? — It was some time within a week 

14238. Did you not take any part in any discussion before the election ; decidedly the impression- on my 
about the expenses of the election ? — None, whatever, mind was three or four days before the po lling that he. 

I merely retained two solicitors, Mr. James M'Niffe, would be beaten — there were so many accounts of 
and Mr. William. Harkin. I took no further part, persons leaving the town that I was not sanguine of 
in it. his success. 



14239. Are you aware what the expenses of the last 
election on the Liberal side were? — I am not. 

14240. Who can give us any information about it? 
— If anyone can, it should he either his private agent, 
Mr. Lynch,, or Mr. Michael O’Loghlen. 



14250. Did you see any strange mob in town? — No, 
I didn’t ; but as I am, I believe, at liberty to give 
hearsay- evidence, I heard that on the morning; of the 
polling there were seventy or eighty strangers in town, 
and that they had assembled close to the court house; 
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Twelfth dat. I didn’t see it myself, but I was informed that these 
October 1 9 P ersons had revolvers, and that the people of the town, 

' ' who were without revolvers, heat them from the town, 

Mr. John and that they, in consequence, took refuge in the Vic- 
M'lv" toria Hotel yard. As I said, I didn’t see this myself, 
j ermo . ] JU ^ was a general rumour in the town, that before 
the door’s were opened strangers armed were about the 
court-house for the purpose of taking possession of it. 

14251. These must be a small mob on Major Knox’s 
side — I mean the revolver men? — I don’t know on 
whose side they were — I didn’t see them myself — but 
I assume they were on that side. 

14252. Do you know anything about men being 
brought into the town from Geevagh ? — No. I wasn’t 
aware of anything of the sort until I saw it in the 
papers. 

14253. Did you hear that such a thing was done? 
— I wasn’t aware of it, nor did I hear of it at the time ; 
nor did I know of it until I read it in the papers since 
the commencement of this inquiry. 

14254. You consider that Mr. O’LogMen and Mr. 
Lynch are the persons who can inform us as to the 
expense of Captain Flanagan’s election? — No further 
than I have stated. 

14255. You know his election must have cost some- 
thing ? — Of course it did. 

14256. And a great deal more than is returned in 
the election account returned to the Mayor ? — It wasn’t 
I made out that accoumt. I never saw it. 

14257. Who made it out ? — I don’t know. I didn’t, 
nor was I consulted about it. 

14258. In fact you only conducted the legal part of 
the election ? — Precisely. I made up my mind to do 
that only. 

14259. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — W ere the Ca- 
tholics who were entitled to vote at the last election 
more numerous than the Protestants ? — I think they 
were from my recollection of the list of voters. I had 
no list before me, or in my possession, but when we 
came to Sligo it was considered by eveiy one that 
there was a majority if the Liberals were true to 
themselves. 

142 60. Did you consider that there was not only a 
majority of Catholic electors, but of Liberals ? — I took 
it generally. I took them as Catholics and Liberals, 
and it was considered that the election should be won 
by the Liberals if they stood together and voted all the 
same way. 

14261. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Do you know a 
man named Lenelian — his name has been mentioned 
here during this inquiry ? — What rank is he ? 

14262. The Chief Commissioner. — He is described 
as a farmer from Geevagh, or a man from Geevagh ? — 
I don’t know him. 

14263. Would you know him if you saw him? — I 
wouldn’t. I never heard of him. 

14264. Mi’. Commissioner Bruce. — Have you heard 
since the last election from anyone any statement as 
to money being expended illegally by Captain Flan- 
agan, or by any one on his behalf ? — Within the last 
couple of months I heard a statement made generally 
that there was money given to non-electors on the 
Liberal side, but personally I am not aware of it ; nor 
did I hear a word about it during the election. 

14265. How long ago is it since you heard that 
statement ? — It is within the last six weeks I heard it. 
I heard nothing of the sort during the election, or 
before or after it, except that one general statement. 

14266. How much did you hear was given to the 
non-electors on the Liberal side ? — No specific sum was 
mentioned. 

14267. Did you hear that it was a large sum? — I 
didn't. . I didn’t hear' anything about the amount — 
what I heard was simply that Captain Flanagan’s men 
got money too. 

14268. Who did you hear make that statement ? — 
The matter was mentioned in a private conversation, 
but I suppose Pam bound to mention the name. The 
person I heard make the statement was Mr. Patrick 
M'Niffe. He said he heard it stated that money was 
given on the Liberal side. 



14269. Have you mentioned his name already? — 
No. I mentioned Mr. James M'Niffe’s name. 

14270. What is Patrick M'Niffe? — He is an at- 
torney. 

14271. Was he employed for Captain Flanagan at 
the election ? — He was not. 

14272. Was he an active supporter of his? — He 
voted for Captain Flanagan, he was a supporter of his, 
no doubt. 

14273. Did you hear that any other person made a 
similar statement ? — I did not. 

14274. I will not ask you whether you have any 
belief as to the truth of that statement, but have you 
any grounds that would lead you to come to the con- 
. elusion whether it is true or not ? — None whatever. 

14275. Can you tell me how many of the Roman 
Catholic voters you counted as doubtful ? — I cannot, 
for the reason I stated — that I had not got a list of 
the voters at all ; it was entirely in the hands of Mr. 
Michael O’Loghlen, the brother-in-law of Captain 
Flanagan. 

14276. I suppose you are aware of the fact that 
very violent mobs occupied the town during the day 
of polling ? — I never witnessed any act of violence 
daring the election. I have no doubt that the people 
were very much excited on that day, and that there 
were what are called mobs of people in the town ; but 
I never witnessed any act of violence on their part, 
beyond the ordinary things to be witnessed at elections 
— shouting and yelling, and the like. 

14277. Did you ever hear the names of any pei’sons 
as being active in organizing these mobs ? — I did not. 

14278. Do you know of anyone who corrld give us 
any information on that point ? — 1 don’t. I can’t re- 
member that I heard the names of any persons who were 
active in organizing mobs, because I had nothing what- 
ever to do with any of them. I kept by myself in my 
office, and I had no communication with other people. 

14279. Can you mention the names of any per-sons 
who were active on Captain Flanagan’s behalf — you 
have mentioned Mr. O’Loghlen, Mr. Lynch, Mr. James 
M'NifFe and Mr. Patrick M'Niffe? — There was a gentle- 
man with Mr. O’Loghlen — Mr. Moloney — who came 
from Clare, but he was not retained by me. He came 
at the instance of Mr. O’Loghlen ; he was here during 
the election, and was an active supporter of Captain 
Flanagan. With regard to the other active support- 
ers of Iris- — there were Mr. Conroy, Mr. Keighron, 
Mr. Phillips, Mr. Dunnigan — in fact, of the respectable 
Liberals a good many were active supporter’s of Captain 
Flanagan. I can’t recollect the names of all the respect- 
able Liberals of the town. 

14280. The Chief Commissioner. — In reference to 
tracing who had control of the money for Captain 
Flanagan, I find in the election expense return that 
you were paid one hundred guineas fee ? — A hundred 
Irish — .£92 6s. Id. British. 

14281. Who gave you the cheque for that? — It 
came through the agent for election expenses, from 
Mr. Treston — it was sent by post by him. In refer- 
ence to the election expenses I never got a another 
farthing from Captain Flanagan. I attended at the 
revision sessions for a fortnight or three weeks, and I 
wouldn’t accept any fee for that. 

14282. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — When you ac- 
cepted Captain Flanagan’s retainer, had you any pre- 
vious knowledge of Sligo elections ? — I was here at 
several elections. I was at two or three of Mr. 
Somers’s elections, and at the last election of Sergeant 
Ai’mstrong’s — I came down here rather of his, I 
accepted no fee, not a farthing, from Sergeant Arm- 
strong. 

14283. Can you give us the dates of Mr. Somers’s 
elections at which you were — he was a candidate in 
1857 and 1859 ? — I was at one of them — the precise 
dates of these elections I don’t now know. 

14284. Was Mr. Somers beaten by a large majority 
at the election you came to help ? — The first election 
at which he was acadidate, was, I think, in 1847 ; he 
succeeded and was elected then. 

14285. Were you his conducting agent at that elec- 
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tion ? — I was not ; I was then hut a young man, only 
after being admitted an attorney. 

14286. Who was Mr. Somers’s conducting agent on 
that occasion ? — I think it was a Mr. Graham. 

14287. Do you remember the last election of Mr. 
Wynne’s ? — I was not at Mr. Wynne’s election. 

14288. Have you heard that after Sergeant Arm- 
strong’s election a large sum of money was expended on 
voters ? — I didn’t hear it for a year after the election. 
During the time I was in Sligo, I was with him con- 
stantly, I dined with him and met him with his friends ; 
and I wasn’t aware during that time of the illegal ex- 
penditure of a single farthing. 

14289. Had you heard of it when you got Captain 
Flanagan’s retainer 1 — I had. I heard after the elec- 
tion — as was stated by Sergeant Armstrong in his 
evidence here — that in some twelve months after the 
election applications were made to him for money. I 
hadn’t the slightest knowledge of these until I read it 
in the papers. 

14290. Who was Sergeant Armstrong’s conducting 
agent! — Mr. Tracey. 

14291. Did you know that Sligo was a corrupt 
place at the time of Sergeant Armstrong’s election 1 — 
I suspected that there were persons in it that were 
corrupt. 

14292. Did Captain Flanagan know that there were 
corrupt persons in the borough at the last election ? — 
Captain Flanagan knew very well all about Sligo. I 
remember saying to him that he was not to do anything 
illegal, that he was to rely on the popular feeling in 
his behalf, and that the question which then agitated 



the minds of the people would tend to carry him 
through. I recommended him not to spend sixpence 
illegally, and I told him that I would be no party to 
it. I was at frequent elections, and — I am now speak- 
ing in the hearing of all parties — I challenge any 
person to say that I ever acted at any election illegally, 
or that I didn’t always keep within the four corners of 
the Act of Parliament. 

14293. The Chief Commissioner. — You are quite 
right to say that. 

14294. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — You mentioned 
a statement being made that money was given at the 
last election on Captain Flanagan’s side, to non-electors, 
and you said that it was made by Mr. Patrick M‘Niffe ? 
— I did not. I said he told me he heard it was made. 
I didn’t hear him say that money was given on the 
Liberal side at the last election. 

14295. Did you hear- that any similar statement was 
made by anybody else ? — I didn’t. It was within the 
last six weeks I heard of it, when I was at the seaside. 

14296. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did Mr. M'Niffe 
tell you from whom he heard it? — He did not. I 
don’t remember that he mentioned any name. I took 
it from him that it was more a rumour than anything 
else. How he heard or learned it, I don’t know ; but 
he was the only person I heard it from. 

14297. You know nothing of any applications being 
made to Captain Flanagan by publicans for money for 
refreshments given to the mobs? — I don’t. No bill 
was ever sent to me ; I am not aware of any of the 
financial matters connected with the election. 



Major Knox re-examined. 



14298. The Chief Commissioner. — Was your atten- 
tion called to Mr. Galbraith’s evidence ? — It was. I 
read it in the papers. 

14299. Do you recollect seeing him on the occasion 
he spoke about ? — I can’t say what occasion it was that 
I saw him, but I have a recollection, decidedly, of his 
calling on me at Mr. Leech’s — I have no doubt of it. 
I was very little at Mr. Leech’s. I was out canvass- 
ing all day, or out somewhere during the day — I was 
at the hotel very often, where we had a kind of 
committee room ; and I was dining out in the evenings 
generally. 

14300. What occurred on that occasion? — I haven’t 
the slightest recollection. Mr. Galbraith, if I under- 
stand his evidence rightly, from having read what he 
said, stated that on that occasion lie told me that one 
of the Youngs was tampered with. I understand he 
.stated that in his evidence, I can’t say whether he said 
that or not, because constantly, every day in fact, people 
called with statements of that kind, and I shouldn’t in 
the least wonder if he did say it. 

14301. Was Mi - . Stokes in the house on that occa- 
sion ? — He was not. My recollection is, I may be 
wrong, but my recollection is, that great numbers of 
my supporters called there the same time, sometimes 
as many as eight, ten, and even twenty called on me 
at once ; but that Mr. Galbraith called without any- 
body. I recollect perfectly his calling, and I think I 
asked him his name. I don’t know what he called. 
I don’t know that he made any statement about the 
Youngs, but if he said he did, I am sure he did. 

14302. Was he a warm supporter of yours, and 
active as a Conservative? — He was. At one period 
there was an enormous number of rumours of persons 
being tampered with, and of men leaving. 

14303. From what you recollect, and having read 
Mr. Galbraith’s evidence, can you now say that he 
intimated to you that one of the Youngs wanted 
money ?— Certainly not, most distinctly not, in fact 
I should recollect it if lie did, as I had a letter of in- 
troduction to the Youngs from Mr. Magee, a son-in- 
law of Mr. Young, and I looked upon the man as quite 
above anything like bribery. 

1 4304. Who gave you the letter of introduction to 
S 



the Youngs? — A Mi-. Magee, a relation of his, I think 
he is his son-in-law, I don’t know how it was I met 
Mr. Magee, but however it was, I brought a letter 
from him to them. 

14305. I will read for you what I believe to be a 
pretty accurate report of his evidence. I asked him, 
“ When you went to Major Knox, did you convey to 
him that the Youngs wanted to be bribed ? ” and he 
said, “ I believe I did ” ? — But I understood Mr. Gal- 
braith afterwards to say that he didn’t convey that to me. 

14306. Quite right, Major Knox — he said, “I used 
some expression to him,” that is to Major Knox, “ I 
conveyed to him that they wanted money, and I 
believe he understood me ” ? — If he said to me that 
the Youngs were tampered with, I shouldn’t take that 
as meaning that they wanted money for I looked on 
them as men quite above that. 

14307. Do you remember Mr. Lawder being present 
at that conversation between you and Mr. Galbraith ? 
— Mr. Lawder was never but twice at Mr. Leech’s, 
once in the morning, and once that he dined with me. 
I used always meet him at the Victoria hotel, the 
county committee rooms were there, and I used them. 
Mr. Lawder was also the county agent. 

14308. From the evidence of Young, Galbraith, 
and Stokes, it appears that he got ultimately £40 ? — 
So I saw. 

14309. And that Galbraith had the half notes, in 
his evidence at the Carrick trial he stated that, and 
we must believe it to be true? — Clearly. 

14310. In reference to the money that was given 
to Young, can you now give us any clue as to how 
the money passed from Stokes to Young? — I have no 
idea at all. 

14311. Did you know that Mr. Galbraith was 
mixed up in it? — I never had any communication 
with any one as to giving money to electors, directly 
or indirectly, and I need not say that if I had intended 
to bribe, which I never did, I should never have given 
the money in that way. I know too much about 
elections, and every one was aware that I announced 
from the first that I wouldn’t have anything to do 
with bribery. I didn’t intend to bribe, and I knew 
nothing of his getting the monev. 

2 Q 
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14312. Giving half notes was a clumsy proceeding, 
certainly? — I never heard of such a proceeding. We, 
when at Carrick, produced Mr. Galbraith, and he was 
examined. We also produced Mr. Stokes. My 
cousin, Captain Ethelred Knox, I particularly brought 
down, I directed J udge Keogh’s attention to him, and 
endeavoured to have him examined. I certainly 
would not have done that if there was anything behind 
that I knew of, and that I was afraid would come 
out. 

14313. Mr. Galbraith said he was asked at Carrick 
if he had told you that the Youngs wanted money, 
and that he said he did ? — I have no idea of the kind. 
I had no communication with him at Carrick. 

14314. Did you see or hear the evidence that Mr. 
Davis gave here ? — I did not. 

14315. Or the evidence which Mr. Atcheson gave 
yesterday ? — I did not. 

14316. Did you hear what they stated ? — No, I did 
not. 

14317. They gave very important evidence. You 
know old Peter Harrison ? — I heard of him. 

14318. When he was examined he left the table 
saying that he wasn’t bribed at all. Mr. Atcheson, 
however, was examined yesterday, and he stated that 
he got £30 for him ; that, in fact, he got it to bribe 
Harrison ; and Mr. Davis stated that Captain Ethelred 
Knox came with a parcel which he knew to be money ; 
that he asked for Mr. Atcheson ; that he refused to 
take the parcel, and that Captain Knox waited until 
Mr. Atcheson came in. Mr. Atcheson stated he got 
from Captain Ethelred Knox £32 2s. Id., £30 for 
Harrison, and £2 2s. Id. for expenses incurred in re- 
moving Harrison from Sligo to Dublin. Did you ever 
hear of that case % — Never ; but Harrison’s wife called 
on me about three weeks ago — perhaps it is not so 
much — at my house in Dublin, and asked me for some 
assistance for Harrison. She distinctly conveyed to 
me and told me that her husband hadn’t got any money 
and that he was a loser by the election. 

14319. Mr. Atcheson told me that he got the money 
for Harrison? — I don’t know Mr. Atcheson ; I do know 
Mr. Davis. 

14320. It was stated here yesterday by a witness 
that Mr. Barnardo, of Dublin, said he saw Captain 
Ethelred Knox in the Alhambra, in London, last 
Wednesday ? — So I heard. 

14321. Had you any letter or telegram from him 
lately ? — I had no communication with him since the 
first or second week in September. I have not heard 
from him at all since then, and I may say I am nearly 
convinced that there is no truth in the statement. He 
had been in London. I have written to him and ad- 
dressed the letter to the Poste restaurante, Marseilles, 
but I have not yet received a reply from him. 

14322. Have you any reason for knowing that he 
would call for your letter ? — His arrangements were to 
embark at Marseilles for Suez. He had his choice of 
embarking at Marseilles or Portsmouth. He has a 
free pass to Suez from the Viceroy. 

14323. He is to be at the opening of the Suez canal ? 
— -Yes. 

14324. When is that to be %— On the 7th or 17th 
November, I am not sure which. 

14325. I saw that some accident happened; the 
opening may therefore be delayed ? — Yes. 

14326. When you had the communication from him 
in September did he inform you where he was going 
to? — To Paris. 

14327. To stay there until he went to Suez ? — I 
-understood he was to stay there or somewhere near — 
perhaps at Brussels ; he has a friend at Brussels. He 
was then to go by the P. and 0. steamer and sail for 
Suez. 

14328. He got a free passage there? — Yes, I can 
tell you what the exact date is, as I brought with me 
.the Viceroy’s letter. 

14329. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — I suppose he has 
hardly sailed from; Marseilles yet? — I hardly think he 
has. Mr. Russell of the London Times is not starting 
for two or three days from England. He may have 



gone by an earlier boat, but I don’t think he can have 
sailed from Marseilles yet. 

14330. Can you give us any information as to where 
a letter would find him, supposing him to have gone 
to Suez ? — I should say the hotel at Suez. I believe 
there is a large hotel at Suez. 

14331. It wouldn’t be Alexandria or Cairo? — I 
can’t say ; but I think that Suez would be the place to 
find him. 

14332. Had he made any arrangements to go any- 
where else after the opening of the Suez canal ? — fie 
was to go to Indore in Central India. 

14333. I suppose his return from that would be very 
indefinite ? — I don’t know what his arrangements about 
returning are, but I suppose it would. His intention 
when I last saw him was to be present at a grand 
Durbar at Lord Mayo's ; I can’t say when that is to 
be. He is going out to a friend of his and mine. 

14334. The Chief Commissioner. — Have you been 
making inquiries since you were examined here as to 
the different statements about the bribed voters' ? — I 
have not. 

14335. I mean with regard to the ten men on Mr. 
Stokes’s list ? — I haven’t been here since, nor have I 
had an opportunity to do so. 1 

14336. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Do I understand 
you to say that, though you probably saw Mr. Gal- 
braith about the Youngs, and though he then may 
have made the statement about their being tampered 
with, you positively swear he made no statement from 
which you could infer that money was to be paid - 
Most distinctly ; I am quite distinct as to that. 

14337. Did you know of the Ryans, or Harmon, or 
Pat Gallagher being bribed ? — Certainly not. As re- 
gards the Ryans, my opinion of them was that they were 
not men of that kind at all ; that they were men that 
wouldn’t expect a bribe for their vote. I don’t know 
Gallagher at all. I don’t know that I ever saw him. 

14338. Do you know the Messrs. Barnardo ?— No. 
Are they furriers ? 

14339. Yes? — I don’t know Mr. Barnardo, but I 
dare say I have been in his establishment. 

14340. Do you know the name of his son ? — I have 
seen him — the young man. 

14341. The Chief Commissioner. — Is he an engineer ? 
— I don’t know what he is ; I don’t know anything 
further about him, except that he used call on me 
for a pass for the opera occasionally. I thought he 
was a medical student. 

14342. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — You said you 
would let us have the marked register of voters that 
was produced at Carrick? — There was no marked 
register produced at Carrick on my part. I haven’t it, 
I sent to the registrar here the Only register ; but I 
mentioned that Mr. Wilson gave me a copy of the 
register. 

14343. How long before the election did Mr. Wilson 
give it to you ? — He gave it to me after two revisions 
— the revisions of 1867 and 1868 ; he gave me an 
analysis of them also. 

14344. Were they marked as distinguishing the 
Protestant from the Catholic voters ? — I think they 
were, but I am not certain ; whether they were 
marked as distinguishing the Conservatives and Libe- 
rals, or the Catholics and Protestants, I am not sure. 

14345. Were any of the names marked doubtful ? — 
The analysis gave the supporters of myself, and prob- 
ably of the opposite candidate. I think there were a 
good many marked doubtful, particularly Protestants. 
A large number of them were marked doubtful. 

14346. I understand that early in your candidature 
you had examined the registry list % — I didn’t examine 
the nam&s in detail, but I examined the analysis. 

14347. Yery early in your candidature? — Yes, 
immediately. 

14348. Have you searched for these registers ? — I 
have, but I believe they were destroyed at Mr. Leech’s. 

14349. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — We have heard 
here that Captain Ethelred Knox managed all the 
monetary departments of the Irish Times office ?— Yes, 
all the money that was received from the different 
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receivers ultimately came to him ; he banked the 
amount, and drew cheques for the payment of the 
salaries in the office, paid accounts, &e. 

14350. Was there a sum put to his credit every 
month? — The way it was done was this — all large 
payments were lodged in a' large account, and if he 
required more money for the office I gave a cheque for 
it ; but I didn’t give any money for years, the business 
is so large. I brought down this bank book (a private 
bank book), though it has nothing to . do with this 
matter. 

14351. What bank did Captain Knox bank in ? — I 
wrote to the manager of the Provincial Bank yester- 
day to know whether Captain Knox did bank there or 
not, and I find he did. The manager added a note 
that Captain Knox “ had an account in this office.” 

14352. During the three months, September, Octo- 
ber - , and November? — Yes, in 1868 ; that was his own 
private account. 

14353. The Chief Commissioner . — Captain Knox 
banked his own account in the Provincial bank ? — Yes. 

1 4354. Where was the Irish Times account banked ? 

- — In the Hibernian Bank. I brought down the bank 
book, and I think I could send you all the cheques. 
(Bank book handed in.) 

14355. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Was Captain 
Knox’s Irish Times account ever checked ? — Yes. I 
always checked it every month, and generally every 
week. 

14356. Do you recollect any sum being drawn by 
Captain Knox out of the Hibernian Bank, which the 
accounts do not show, was applied to the Irish Times 
business ? — I do not. 

14357. It would actually strike you if any such 
thing occurred ? — I am sure it didn’t occur. 

14358. Had Captain Knox very large sums of 
money in his piivate account ? — I know he had some 
means. I don’t know what they were. I didn’t know 
much about them until the Carrick petition, when he 
was asked to be one of the securities for the costs. He 
went one of the securities. He has, I believe, some 
charge on the estate, but I don’t know much about the 
matter. 

14359. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — He is the younger 
son ? — Yes, of a huge family. 

14360. The Chief Commissioner . — You say Captain 
Knox offered to give security for £1,000 — the costs of 
the petition ? — It was only £500 ; he was but one of 
the securities. Mr. Lawder knows all about it. 

14361. Mr. Abbott’s name has been mentioned here 
by the electors — have you known him for some time ? — 
I have known him a little for a long time, and I know 
him well for some months past. 

14362. What led to your introducing him to the 
borough ? — After Judge Keogh delivered his judgment 
at Carrick, the electors, my supportei-s, held a meeting 
here, and they forwarded to me a resolution, which 
they adopted, regretting the occurrence, and saying 
that if I suggested a successor, they would support him 
unanimously. 

14363. This was in consequence of your being dis- 
qualified? — Yes. A great many letters, when the 
announcement was made, came to me from gentlemen 
aspiring to Parliamentary honours. I got no commu- 
nication from Mr. Abbott, but I did from Sir James 
Cotter, of Cork. I referred them to a friend of position 
in London, and he strongly recommended Mi - . Abbott 
as a proper person to represent Sligo. 

14364. Did you arrange to transfer the houses you 
purchased, to him ? — No. He took one or two houses 
off my hands, and I understood that if he gets in he 
would take all of them off my hands. Pending this 
Commission, I didn’t like to expedite matters. 

14365. If he is a candidate for the borough, is there 
any understanding between you and him that he is to 
take all the houses you purchased off your hands,?— If 
he were elected, I am sure he would— my connection 
with the borough having now terminated. He is to 
take everything of the kind off my hands. 

14366. What has been your expenditure as.regards 
S 



these houses ? — I get the expenditure on them, which, 
as well as we could make it out, was about £1,000. 
That is not quite a loss ; there may be a £100 or so 
paid in rent. 

14367. You did introduce Mr. Abbott to the 
borough ? — I did. A meeting of my supporters was 
called by a circular that was issued. Mr. Abbott came 
down to Sligo. I came down with him, and I intro- 
duced him to the borough as a person of position, and 
— what Sligo chiefly required — a person of great com- 
mercial and mercantile standing. 

14368. What is his address? — I am not aware what 
his address in England is ; but “the Louvre Hotel, 
Paris,” will always find him. 

14369. You mentioned that the understanding be 
tween you and him is that he will recoup you all the 
loses of these houses? — Yes. 

14370. Is there any understanding that is to recoup 
you what you lost by the election ? — No actual under- 
standing, but I understand that, if he is elected, he 
will recoup all the expenses of the election petition. 
I can’t say that I have it any way directly from Mr. 
Abbott. 

14371. That is £3,000 ? — Not so much — perhaps 
£2,000 or £1,500 on my side — as you are aware, I 
had to pay the costs of both my own and the other 
side. Colonel Taylor told me it was usual for the suc- 
ceeding candidate to pay the expenses of his prede- 
cessor when unseated on petition. I had no direct 
communication with Mr. Abbott on the subject, but I 
conveyed what Colonel Taylor told me to a friend of MI - . 
Abbott’s, and he said that Mr. Abbott would do 
what’s right. 

14372. Who is the friend of Mr. Abbott that said 
that ? — A Mi - . Carlisle. I don’t know what he is, ex- 
cept that he is a friend or connexion of Mr. Abbott’s — 
a secretary or something of that sort ; he was down 
here with him. 

14373. I am not asking you of your personal know- 
ledge of Mr. Abbott, but is there any an'angement you 
ever heard of, or that you can give us any information 
about — -that Mr. Abbott is to pay these voters who, 
without any sanction of yours, were promised money 
by your supporters at the last election for their votes ? 
— Certainly not. Most distinctly not ; quite the con- 
trary. I had very recently a conversation with Mr. 
Abbott on the subject of this borough, and I told him 
that it ought to cost him almost nothing, because I had, 
as I conceived, gone to the expenses that were necessary. 
He didn’t appear to understand it. 

1437 4. Then you had a discussion with him as to the 
cost of contesting the borough ? — He was staying at my 
shooting lodge, and we had conversations several times. 

14375. About the cost ? — -We didn’t go into details, 
but I said he ought to be elected for very little. 

14376. What was the whole expense he was to be 
at, put down, including the past expense of the petition, 
the purchase of the houses, and soforth ? — There was 
no understanding on the subject. The losses on the 
houses were estimated at £500, because they were not 
remunerative. I believe Mr. Phibb’s recollection will 
accord with it ; then the costs of the petition, at least 
my share of the costs — that was all he was to pay. 

14377. As to those houses, we have it that you 
were paying more to the landlord than you let them to 
electors for ? — In many cases that’s so. 

14378., I presume you were paying what was under- 
stood to be their value ? — I paid what former tenants 
paid. 

14379. How was it that you let them to tenants 
who were voters, at less than the understood value ?— -It 
was understood that there might be a loss, when the 
houses were taken. As I stated already the object in 
taking them was to make votes. The tenants were re- 
moved from small houses into larger ones, and, as we 
thought we could not ask them to pay the larger rent, 
they were let in at the smaller rent — that was generally 
how it was done. For one house, for which we paid 
£40 a year - , the tenant paid but £20 or £22. 

14380. We. have, it in. evidence that a number of 

2 Q 2 
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• electors on both sides expect to be paid after the elec- 
tion on behalf of the candidate for whom they voted, 
whether he is the successful candidate or not ? — At my 
election ? 

14381. No — we have it that electors, men of respec- 
tability on both sides, expected to be paid after the 
election always ? — My impression is, that that is not 
the case. Since the passing of the Reform Bill that 
trade has been extinguished, an increase of voters from 
300 to something like 550 would make it too stupen- 
dous a thing altogether. From my knowledge of can- 
vassing the borough I don’t believe that that feeling does 
exist. I am very strongly of that opinion. Whatever 
the future of Sligo may be, now that my political con- 
nexion with is at an end — it is but just to my late 
constituents to say that I saw more corruption and at- 
tempts at corruption in one hour, in another consti- 
tuency for which I once stood, than I saw for two 
years in Sligo — that constituency is the borough of 
Tralee. 

14382. In reference to what did you hear Mr. 
Stokes’s name mentioned as being engaged in doing 
something rash, when did you hear it ? — I think it was 
about a week before the election — the Sunday before 
the election, when I was determined, it was said, to 
leave the town. 

14383. Was it the Sunday before the poll, or Sun- 
day week ? — It was the Sunday before the polling. 

14384. There’s no doubt about that ? — No; I am so 
clear- about it, because there was a rumour circulated 
about the town that I was leaving it, and that I had 
given up all chance of the election. I had to write a 
placard, and have it printed, that it was not so. 

14385. In reference to what voters did you hear Mr. 
Stokes’s name mentioned, as having indulged in some- 
thing rash 1 ? — I heard it several times. The way I 
heard it first was — Sir Arthur Gore wrote to me from 
his house, to say that he heard it. 

14386. Of Mr. Stokes? — That very foolish work 
was going on. I made some inquiries on that morning, 
which I think was Sunday ; and I heard that Mr. 
Stokes had offered money to electors. I called on Mr. 
Stokes on that or the following day — so many things 
occurred, I forget the dates — and cautioned him ; and 
I wrote, in reply to Sir Arthur Gore, that I had 
known nothing of the transactions, and that I was 
greatly annoyed about them. 

14387. Would I direct your attention to the names 
of those you heard Mr. Stokes offered money — in re- 
ference to what voters did you hear he made the offer ? 
— I don’t think I heard any names mentioned, that I 
can remember. 

14388. I direct your attention to question 5607 in 
your evidence at Carrick — you there mention the 
name of a voter named M'Tighe. You are reported 
to have stated — “ I heard of his (Mr. Stokes) making 
some kind of inducement to a man whose name, I 
think, was M'Tighe” ? — There is no voter of that name. 

14389. There is no such voter? — No, there is not. 

14390. Could it be M'Goldrick? — No ; he is not of 
that class of man, he is above anything of that sort. 

14391. It must be some Mac? — I can’t tell you 
now. 

14392. That’s a very curious thing ? — If I looked at 
the registry I might see the name. [Looks at the re- 
gistry.] I don’t know whether the name was M'Gold- 
rick or not. I almost think it is M‘Goldiick. It is 
not the M'Goldx-ick you refer to. There is another 
M'Goldx-ick, a tailor. I have some recollection of 
hearing something about it. I cannot say positively, 
but I think that’s the only name I can call to mind. 

It is the only one that might have been — but I think 
there is another M'Goldrick, or some name like 
M'Goldrick. 

14393. Did Sir Arthur Gore mention to you that he 
had received information from any person ? — Oh, not 
at all. I am sure he did not know. All he wrote to 
me was that he had heard that day in Ballina that 
some one had offered money, which was very foolish — 
that there was money offered ; and I think he said he 



knew it was not in accordance with what I told him, 
and he advised me to see to it at once. I don’t quite 
recollect the words of the letter, but it was to that 
effect ; and I wrote in reply that I knew nothing of it, 
and that I was greatly annoyed. 

14394. I will refresh your memory about what you 
said when the tiling was recent to you, Major Knox— 
“ I heard from somebody in Sligo that a suggestion 
was made — that some man — I think M ‘Carrick was 
the name to the best of my recollection — made some 
arrangement, on solicitation, to those men to go away, 
and I went down to Stokes and spoke to him about 
it” ? — Yes. I did not know the name, but I almost 
think it is M'Goldrick. Is there another M'Gold- 
rick ? 

14395. There is? — That’s the name. Yes. I think 

14396. Inconsequence of anything that occurred, 
Major Knox, or that you read in the evidence since 
you were summoned last, do you wish to make any 
statement to us ? 

14397. Mr. Commissioner Bruce.- — Before Major 
Knox does that I want to ask him a question about 
Mr. Sloane’s evidence I — Yes ; I was anxious to — 

14398. A man called Samuel Sloane, formerly the 
sub-editor of the Irish Times, was examined here yes- 
terday, and he said that he was present at a conversa- 
tion between you and Mr. Hignell, at which he made 
an application to Mr. Hignell for the repayment of a 
sum of six shillings which he had paid to Brennan for 
car hire, Hignell having on a previous occasion paid 
Brennan eight shillings for car hire ; and that you 
authorized Hignell to pay the money, making use of 
some such statement as that “ it could be stopped out 
of Brennan’s next weekly money,” or “paid next 
week ?” — Yes. That statement of Sloane’s, similar to 
every one that he swore to yesterday, was utterly false 
— utterly false. It is true that Mr. Sloane gave 
Brennan nine shillings, and it is equally true that I 
had it stopped from Mr. Sloane’s weekly pay. After 
a considerable time — Mr. Sloane came to me very con- 
stantly about it — the money was repaid to Mr. Sloane. 
As regards Brennan’s car-hire there was a good deal of 
money paid for Brennan’s car-hire, as is returned in 
the return I gave you the other day. I think I told 
you that £18 was paid for Brennan. 

14399. But this was in Dublin ? — In Dublin — yes, 
in Dublin. You know Brennan came up to Dublin 
with his nose broken and his leg dislocated, and I was 
forced to have him put into the Meath Hospital, and 
to pay his expenses thex-e, and a doctor for being with 
him. This car hire had to be constantly paid for ; cab 
hire for taking him to Dr. MacNamara in Stephen’s- 
green, and having him examined. He was moved out 
of hospital. It is quite true that I returned .£18 as 
paid — yes ; it was as near as I could go to it — yes ; 
but it is not at all true that there was any weekly pay. 
He got nothixxg of the kind. His lodging was paid as 
long as he was really unable to do anything for him- 
self. Then he got x-ecommendations — I gave him re- 
commendatioixs to Sir Arthur Guinness and others to 
try and get him employmexxt. That was all that was 
done for him. 

14400. I did not uixderstand what you said about 
the money being stopped fx-om Mr. Sloane? — Mr. 
Sloane — my recollection is that Mr. Sloane paid that 
money, or rather he did not pay it ; xxo, but he directed 
the night clex-k to pay.it. 

14401. I understand? — That was it, which was a 
thing I was obliged to discOuxxteixaxxce, because the 
night clerk had xxo x-iglxt to pay the money. He 
should have handed over all the money ; axxd I directed 
them to stop it from Mr. Sloane. Ultimately, it was 
repaid to Mr. Sloane after a week or two. I think 
he came several times to me about it, and said it was a 
mistake, and I did not wish to px-ess it. 

14402. He solicited you? — Yes, very frequently. 
But I heard several statements that I believe Mr. Sloane 
swore to yesterday that ax-e perfectly untx-ue. 

14403. The Chief Commissioner. — State what you 
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wish to say on that subject ? — First, I understand he 
stated that he left our office in consequence of a quarrel 
with me. I should not enter into this question, because 
it is not really in any way connected with this com- 
mission, but from the fact of my being a large em- 
ployer I am placed in an unpleasant position by this 
man going about Dublin boasting that he would get 
himself subpcenaed here to blackguard me. That came 
to my knowledge from various sources. 

14404. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — I beg pardon, 
just on that point. Mention the name of any person 
who can give information on it 1 — Well, I believe Mr. 
Mowatt was one of the sources I heard it from ; but 
he was boasting what he would not do down here. A 
clerk named Thomas, I am told, whom unfortunately 
we had to part with, owing to a deficiency in money 
matters in the office has been also mentioned. It is 
extremely unpleasant — I am anxious to give every in- 
formation to the commission in my power — but it is 
extremely unpleasant that we should be placed in that 
position, because in a very large establishment we are 
obliged sometimes to part with an official. And as re- 
gards Mr. Sloane leaving my office, I am obliged to 
state now, as he has gone into the matter, that he left 
it because he was in a state of perpetual drunkenness ; 
and I could not believe anything he said, and he was 
not a man that I could continue in my office. I men- 
tion that for another reason, because he was sent to 
Sligo on business ; and perhaps as something may be 
stated as regards that, it is better to mention what the 
business was. Before the petition at Camck, one 
evening my conducting agent was in my house, and it 
was necessary for me to send subpceuaes down here, and 
there was nobody to send at that hour of the night but 
a little boy from Dargan’s office, the scrivener ; and 
Mr. Lawder asked me to send down some reliable man 
— some person of an age more than a boy. So I sent 
for Mr. Sloane to the office, and in my house gave him 
his instructions. Mr. Sloane was to start next morn- 
ing. He did start, and, as I subsequently learned, not 
sober. He got as far as Enfield, and fell between the 
train and the carriages, and got smashed up, and was 
brought to Dublin. These facts were all brought to 
my knowledge, but as he went on my business I con- 
tinued his pay to him and continued him in my em- 
ployment ; and he rewarded me afterwards with being 
perpetually tipsy and ill conducted in every way. 

14405. The Chief Commissioner. — Is there any other 
subject 1 — I think there is nothing else, except that 
perhaps I ought to make one statement to the commis- 
sioners, which is this. At my last examination here 
I was asked if 1 knew anything as to any money being 
given other than what 1 

14406. Returned ? — Returned, and I said I did not. 
I did not, and I do not ; but I think it right I should 
add that I of course heard rumours as to money 
having — some transactions — I do not think it took the 
form of money. My impression of it was a kind of 
authority or something of the kind as regards, I dare 
say, Mr.” Stokes ; but I did not even know the names. 
But there were remarks of that kind, it is only right 
to say that, remarks as regards one or two others too. 

14407. You must tell us now, Major Knox 1 ? — Well 
I heard rumours. I did not hear the names of the 
recipients ; but I heard small sums had been given. 
Different rumours were about. When I investigated 
most of these rumours, they turned out not to be true. 
Somebody told me that Utred Knox gave money. I 
inquired and there was not a word of truth in it. 
Somebody else told me that Mr. Hignell brought down 
money from Sligo. That turned out not to be true. 
By-the-by, on that perhaps I ought to state, that after 
the revision a letter came to Hignell from Brennan, 
saying that he required money for the mob ; and Mr. 
Hignell by my directions brought down £50 to 
Brennan, with instructions that if the money was 
legitimately to be used for the mob, and if it was 
required, the money was to be given to Brennan to 
distribute amongst them ; and that if it was not clear 
that it was legitimately to be used for that purpose and 



distributed amongst the mob it was to be brought 
back. Hignell came to Sligo ; he saw Brennan, and 
the result was that he brought back the money. 
That’s the only money that Mr. Hignell I am certain 
ever brought to this town, or I believe anybody which 
I ever heal'd of. 

14408. You weregoing on to say that you investigated 
other rumours ? — I investigated them all. There were 
rumours of every description circulated. One rumour 
was that Captain Flanagan brought £500 and dis- 
tributed it here. That was untrue as I ascertained. 
There was every species of ramour circulated. 

14409. I thought you were going on to say that you 
found thez-e was some foundation for some of the 
l'umours ? — I never knew there was till I heaid here 
what occuiTed in this court about Stokes and others. 

14410. Can you give us no information or clue ; I 
thought you were under the impz - ession that you had 
discovered something ? — No, I have not, beyond what 
I have seen here ; and I have urged Captain Ethelred 
Knox vei - y strongly to return, but whether he will do 
so or not I do not kzzow. I am cei-tain that if he did 
it could be explained that he did not give it intention- 
ally for bribery. He may have thought it was 
required by men leaving from the state of the town, 
but I do not think he gave it for bribei-y. 

14411. Of course. You are aware now since 
Davis and Atcheson have been examined? — But I 
believe that man was leaving — Harrison, I undei-stood 
was leaving. 

14412. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Harrison was 
leaving ? — I think so — Yes. 

14413. It assumes now a very different aspect whei - e 
only one person ? — Oh, yes, of course. 

14414. These two gentlemen, apparently, cannot be 
doubted 1 ? — No, nor Mr. Galbraith, nor Mr. Stokes. 
From what I know of Mr. Stokes, he may have been 
in CaiTick, perhaps frightened ; but from what I know 
of them, I don’t think any of them would go so far as 

to criminate a man unless he had . I know 

nothing about it, but I do not doubt it. 

14415. Have you since the election paid any money 
to Captain Ethelred Knox which is not accounted for? 
— Never before nor since, at any time of my life, 
never, directly or indirectly ; nor has a shilling of my 
money ever gone to him beyond his pay. 

14416. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Of course? — Yes ; 
never. 

14417. Does he still retain office in the Irish Times, 
Major Knox, I mean with regard to his anticipated 
return? — No. Well, I think not. His health has 
been very bad. For eighteen months he has beeiz 
threatened with consumption a good deal. His 
brother is filling it now — yes. Another brother had 
to fill it some months ago from his being ill, just after 
Camck I think it was. 

14418. His brother is acting for him, I presume? — 
His brother is appointed now. He is moving up to 
Dublin. He is moving his wife up. 

14419. The Chief Commissioner . — We have it in 
evidence that Captain Ethelred Knox gave a sum 
amounting to £307 2s. 7 d.1 — Yes. 

14420. Between what he gave to Mr. Stokes and 
what he gave to Mr. Atcheson? — Yes. 

14421. Is there no possibility, Major Knox, from 
what you know, of that sum having been drawn from 
the Irish Times account which you now have in Court ? 
— Oh, I think not — not so large a sum as that, nor 
I think any sum. I am certain not ; I would be very 
happy to send you all the cheques. 

14422. I know I was looking over the books, and 
from my knowledge of the matter, in does not re- 
present that any sum of the kind was at the time 
taken ? — I am sure not. 

14423. That Irish Times account appears a business 
account ? — Yes. 

14424. Of a great establishment ? — I had no reason 
to think that Captain Ethelred Knox’s name would be 
mentioned here at all ; he was very unwillingly at 
CaiTick. 
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T,'TK r,t~in Uav. 14425. Unwillingly ? — Very > I brought him down 
October 19 . vei Y unwillingly ; and on another occasion that he had 

to be examined in court, he very unwillingly at- 

Major Knox, tended indeed. And I am quite certain he won’t attend 
here. 

14426. You are certain he won’t? — I am certain he 
won’t. I am certain that nothing will induce him to 
go into the witness box — it is only right to say I am 
certain of that. I have no knowledge — I have written 
to have urged him to a ttend. 

1 4427. You mean that he is nervous ? — Oh, he is in 
a dreadful state. One time that he was summoned to 
the Green-street Commission he stated that his name 
was Jonathan; and we lost the case, because Mr. 
Sidney, the opposite counsel commented on the fact 
that Captain Ethelred Knox did not attend. 

14428. Was that a prosecution you had? — A pro- 
secution against a man. 

14429. Now tell me- — at Carrick were you present 
at any consultation, when the evidence about the 
M ‘Mullens was discussed? — Never. No; I was at 

several consultations, but I don’t think their names 
ever transpired. 

14430. Were you present at any consultation at 
which the evidence of Mr. Stokes was discussed? — 
Well, I was, I think; I am almost sure his name was 
mentioned. I don’t know that Mr. Macdonogh was 
present; but Mr. Robinson, I think was, and Mr. 
Kaye. Possibly Mr. Macdonogh was, but I am hot 
sure. 

14431. We have now two sets of briefs of Mr. 
Stokes’ evidence? — Yes. 

14432. And in the first set which was marked “A,” 
his evidence is taken down — “ I never gave, or offered 
any money Or other consideration for voting ; James 
M ‘Mullen left before the polling day by request of Mr. 
Stokes.” Then comes — “ Blank paid, travelling ex- 
penses of James and William M‘ Mullen to go to 
Dublin.” , Now do you remember that being dis- 
cussed in your presence ? — No, I do not. I don’t re- 
member to have, gone into the details of the evidence ; 
but I remember the decision come to, as I understood 
it, by my counsel, was that Mr. Stokes’s acts were quite 
unauthorized by me ; that I had warned him not to do 
anything of the kind ; and that it was a question, as I 
understood, of the law of evidence, and that agency 
should be disproved. That’s all I understood. I did 
not see the briefs. No ; I had not time. 

14433. I may mention that the reason I called your 
attention to it is this : other persons are mentioned, and 
there is also this phrase in it — that is, the first brief 
of his evidence — “ I did a good deal of such work 
generally ”? — I never heal’d it. 

14434. This brief, as far as we can asertain, ulti- 
mately was not used ; but another brief is prepared of 
his evidence, in which the statement about giving 
money to the M ‘Mullens is omitted. This evidence of 
Stokes about the M‘Mullens — if he was believed to be 
your agent, would alone have unseated you ? — Yes. 

14435. Did you know anything about this omission ? 

I did not at all know. 

14436. This, Major Knox, is for the purpose of fol- 
lowing out the inquiry-? I -forget his evidence at 
Carrick ; whether he stated that he had, or had not 
given money to the M‘Mullens. 

14437. He swore most positively that he had not. 

I will read you his evidence?— I don’t think I was in 
court when he was examined. 

14438. I will read his evidence. Judge Keogh says 
at question 6544 : — 

“ Do you know who gave him the money to go away ? — 

I do not. All I provided was the car for them. Who told 
you to provide the car for them ? — It was my own entire 

act; I went down and gave the order to Mr. for 

the car. While I went down to do it, they met me and 
said they wished to do it. And you gave them no money ? 
— No. You did not know who did ?’’ 

Then his lordship said— 

“ I will give you an opportunity of reconsidering the 
question. Will you tell me now, what inducements were 



held out to these men, and by whom, to get them to leave 
the place? — Indeed I could not. You swear you cannot? — 
I swear positively.” 

Well now, we all know, according to the evidence 
here, that that was wilful and corrupt perjury ; and I 
find in the first brief that was prepared of his evi- 
dence, a statement that would have unseated you, that 
is, that he did give them the money? — Provided 
agency were proved. 

14439. Provided agency were proved? — Which it 
was not — which was disproved distinctly. 

14440. I am trying now, as is our duty, to ascertain 
what made Mr. Stokes, apparently a respectable man, 
commit perjury at Carrick before the Judge ; and I- 
find this matter of the briefs— I find evidence omitted 
in the brief that was used in court, the true statement 
being in the first brief of his evidence ? — I don’t know 
at all. The evidence was taken down at a house 
opposite the hotel, I remember, in which I never was 
for a moment, except to see Mr. Lawder. It was 
done at night, and I was then generally entertaining a 
number of people — friends — and I did not know any- 
thing about the evidence. I knew that Mr. Stokes 
had done some things, which, if agency were proved, 
would probably be very bad ; but I did not know what 
they were. 

14441. Do you remember that being discussed in 
your presence ? — Oh, never — certainly not. 

14442. About Stokes and the M ‘Mullens? — No; I 
don’t remember that I ever heard anything about these 
M‘Mullens to make an impression on my mind— it 
was in the bill of particulars, I understood — until after 
the petition was over. 

14443. You did not pay attention — of course there 
was ? — There were, I think, some hundreds of such 
tilings, and these all were served a day or two before 
the trial. I did not notice them particularly. 

14444. It is your opinion at present that it could 
not have been by accident that that evidence was 
omitted from the briefs used in court? — Are the 
two briefs in the same handwriting, might I ask, 
because 

14445. Qne set is marked “A.” Mr. Lawder, yoiu- 
conducting agent, can give us no information on the 
subject [the briefs were handed to the witness]? — I 
don’t know them at all. 

14446. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Do you know a 
person called Grubb, who is, or was, in the Irish Times 
office ? — No, he never was. I do know him. He was 
a friend of Mr. Morrison’s, who was down here. He 
was in his father’s office. 

14447. It was stated here yesterday that he accom- 
panied Captain Ethelred Knox on the occasion after 
the election when he came to Sligo ? — I am not aware. 

1 4448. Do you know anything at all about that ? — 

I don’t know. I know Mr. Grubb. I have seen him. 

14449. Do you know anything about Mr. Grubb 
coming to Sligo at any time after the election for the 
purpose of collecting funds? — No, I do not at all. 

I never heard it. 

14450. Do you know anything at all about a person 
called Perkins, who was examined here? He is a 
traveller for Brown & M‘Conkey ? — I saw his name 
mentioned. T never saw the man, but I heard of him 
before. 

14451. What did you hear of him ? — All I heard of 
him was that he came from Killala, where a good 
many of my family live. I believe he is the same 
man — Francis Perkins. 

14452. John? — Perhaps I am wrong. 

14453. Did you see a statement of the evidence of 
this person as to an offer of ,£50 and then of £75 ? — 

I did. I never heard of it. 

14454. Oh, I don’t suppose you do. I merely want 
to know can you give us any information at all about 
any possible connexion between Perkins and any of 
your supporters ? — No/ I don’t know. I am sure 
there was none. He may have chatted on the subject, 
knowing my family. Mr. Perkins is a very respectable 
man, and was Clerk of the Union for years in Killala 
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14455. Mr. Perkins ? — He was— yes. He is very 
much respected and all his family. Some of them are 
very wealthy people there. 

14456. The Chief Commissioner . — Major Knox, can 
you now see any reason to doubt the truth of the 
statements made by Mr. Stokes, Mr. Atcheson, and Mr. 
Davis as to Captain Ethelred Knox giving this sum of 
,£300 ? — -Well, I know nothing about it one way or the 
other beyond what I read. I know them to be re- 
spectable men — all these men except Atcheson whom I 
never knew. 

14457. Mr. Co'mmissioner Byrne . — We do not ask 
you to form an opinion on that evidence at all ? — I do 
not know. I have not the least — — 

14458. As to that evidence your mind is a blank at 
present ? — Perfectly — yes. 

14459. The Chief Commissioner . — Is there anything 
else that you wish to give us information about, or to 
make any statement about on your own behalf or that of 



your friends who have been named ? — Bedlly I don't •WtVSfiVB'Av. 
remember anything: I don’t think there is anything odobei-’ ill 

else. I don’t think I am aware of anything that lias ___ 
not been mentioned. Major Knox. 

14460. If there be, at any time in the course of the 
day when it is your convenience V- — Yes, will' you re- 
quire me down here again ? 

14461. I think not?— I am anxious to go away,’ T 
have not been very well. 

14462. I may mention that we shall write to the 
manager of the Provincial Bank for Captain Ethelred 
Knox’s bank account ? — Yes, I did not ask that. I 
did not think I was justified in doing so. I never 
would have got it. 

14463. Of course he did not leave his private bank 
book after him when he went 1 — No. I asked his 
brother. None of us know much about his private 
affairs. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Bernard Healley sworn and examined. 



14464. The Chief Commissioner . — Are you an elec- 
tor ? — Yes. 

14465. Who did you vote for at the last election ? 
■ — For Captain Flanagan. 

14466. Who did you vote for at the election before 
that? — For Sergeant Armstrong. 

14467. Did you get any money after that election ? 
—I did. 

14468. How much ? — Twenty pounds. 

14469. From whom? — In Mr. Harper Campbell’s 
office. 

14470. Did you ever get any money before for vot- 
ing ? — Never. 

14471. What business are you ? — Cattle dealer and 
trader. 

14472. On whose recommendation did you vote? — 
On no one’s recommendation at all. 

14473. Did you expect to get any money when you 
voted for Armstrong ? — No. 



14474. Did you know you were getting money on 
account of your vot^ %— I did not. 

14475. Did you think it an honorable thing for a 
man like you to doj?;— I may remark I heard it circu- 
lated that they were getting money from Harper Camp- 
bell and that my name was down, so I went to Harper 
Campbell's office and got the money — .£20. 

14476. After you got the £20 did yon not know that 
it was from Sergeant! Armstrong you were taking it? — I 
did not know that I should refuse it and I did not re- 
fuse it. 

14477. Had you any promise when you voted for 
the Captain ? — Oh, not the least. 

14478. Are you a 'Homan Catholic? — I am. 

14479. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — How long after 
Easter was it you got the money ? — Sometime in Apiil 
— I could not exactly, say. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw.] 



Bernard 

liealley. 



Samuel Ham Sloan presented himself and said — 



14480. I wish the Court to allow me to be examined 
further in reference to Major Knox’s evidence. 

14481. The Chief Commissioner. — Yes, but in any- 
thing you are going to say confine yourself to facts 
within your own knowledge, and do not make any 
comment upon any evidence. Now go on ? — Yes, sir. 
The evidence of Major Knox regarding that 6s. trans- 
action is incorrect. The facts are these : as I men- 
tioned already on a previous occasion I got 8s. from 
Mr. Hignell to pay Brennan, and I gave the 8s. and 
Brennan went away with a carman, mid the next night 
when he applied for the 6s. I did not like to awake 
Mr. Hignell at the late hour, and I got the money 
from the clerk and paid him. This money was stopped 
out of my week’s salary, and when I applied for it to 
Major Knox in the lower office he said to Hignell that 
he might pay it out of Brennan’s weekly wages. But 
I never received the 6s. — Hignell never paid it to me nor 
anyone else. 

14482. Is there any matter of fact you wish to make 
a statement about? — Major Knox has sworn that I 



was perpetually drunk, and I wish to give that the 
strongest contradiction. : I was never drunk in his 
employment. I was three years and six months in his 
employment — I believe the longest period that any 
sub-editor was in his employment. I could not have 
discharged the duties in the Irish Times office for that 
period and been perpetually drunk from five o’clock in 
the evening until four in the morning, In regard to 
the matter he has sworn about my going to Sligo, on 
that morning I was in his house until two o’clock. I 
then went to the office and did my duties there, and 
then went to the train. I (lid not fall, as he has said, 
but I was thrown out on,. entering the train; and I 
think it is very unfair of Major Knox to say what he 
has said, as there is an action pending. 

14483. Do you mean you have a case against the 
company ? — I have, sir, as to that. 

[The witness was directed to arrange with the secre- 
tary as to his expenses, and informed , that he would 
not be required again.] j 



Samuel Hans 
Sloan. 



Thomas Donegan sworn and examined. 



14484. The Chief Commissioner . — Were you a col- 
lector at the parish church on the occasion when money 
was returned ? — Well, not exactly as collector, sir ; but 
on occasions such as Christmas and Easter it is usual 
for a number of the Catholic gentlemen of the town to 
attend, and I was there not exactly as a collector. I 
know 1 the circumstance you refer to. 

14485. Just state what occurred in your presence ? 



— I saw M'Grtirk come in amongst others and pay his 
contribution and walk up the gallery stairs. A short 
time afterwards this paid official, Smith, followed him, 
and I saw M‘Guirk go down after-wards, and I did 
not see him again. I saw Laurence Bourke and Smith 
also speak to him, and he went out and spoke to others 
oivtside. 

1 4486. Smith denied that he' spoke to Bourke. Y on 
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Twelfth d*t. will tell us all that occurred. Did you see Smith 
October 19 . Laurence Bourke when he entered ? — Well. I 

’ really cannot recollect that. 

Thomas 14487. Who had charge of the money ? — Well, there 

onegan. are generally two collectors writing out the names and 
the amount of the contributions given. 

14488. Were you assisting him! — No, not in that 
way. I was there as a number of other gentlemen 

14489. Did you understand that Bourke was put 
out on account of his vote ? — I did not understand he 
he was put out at all. 

14490. Did you understand he was ordered to go to 
a particular place on account of his vote ? — I did. 

14491. Ordered to kneel in the porch ? — I did — 
exactly. 

14492. On account of his voting for Major Knox? 
—I did not think he voted at all. 

14493. On account of his not having voted ? — Yes. 

1 4494. Before you went to the church that day did 
you understand it was to be done ? — I had no idea 
whatever about it. There was no arrangement about 
it. 

14495. Were you present on any occasion when the 
bishop spoke about that matter ? — I was. 

14496. That was on Sunday the 22nd? — It was im- 
mediately after the election. 

14497. What did you hear his lordship say ? — Well, 
my recollection of the matter is that some of the 
parishioners had spoken to Dr. Gillooly that they 
would be dissatisfied to mix with those parties who 
voted for Major Knox, who, I think he said, sustained 
the Conservative cause, and therefore he did not wish 
they would mix with the congregation — that they 
should remain in the porch. 

14498. Is the porch the usual place for the parish- 
ioners to hear mass? — Well, I generally stop there I 
know— that is, the stairs leading up to the chapel. I 
always stop in that place myself. 

14499. Just repeat exactly what the bishop said? — 

I have given you the substance, and I really cannot 
remember his words clearer than that — that is, that 
some of the parishioner-3 had spoken to him that they 
would feel very dissatisfied to mix with those parties 
who had not sustained the Liberal cause, and that 
consequently he would wish, that they should remain 
in the porch and hear mass, and all that sort of thing, 
in the porch. 

14500. Were you present at the abbey at all when 
anything occurred to Martin Boyle the sergeant ? — No, 
sir. 

14501. Did you hear what the bishop said the 
Sunday before the election? — Well, very likely I was 
there, but I do not remember exactly. I know he 
referred to election matters. 

14502. Did you see the money taken off the plate, 
and returned to Bourke ? — My impression is that Father- 
Morris took the money and handed it to M'Guirk 
before mass, and I think that Smith took the money, 
and returned it to Laurence Bourke after mass. 

14503. Why was the money returned ? Was it be- 
cause it was supposed to be part of the proceeds of 
bribery? — Exactly. They would not have Major 
Knox’s money mixed up with the other money. That 
was the feeling of the bishop. 

14504. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — You said at first 
you understood that the bishop had been spoken to by 
some of the parishioners. Were you referring to any 
statement you had heard from some party ? — I think I 
stated that these were Dr. Gillooly ’s own words. 

14505. Yes, you said so afterwards, but at first you 



said you understood that some of the people had spoken 
to the bishop ? — I mean that I heard it from the bishop 
the words he used in his sermon. I had no means of 
knowing it but that. 

14506. Did the bishop on that occasion assign as his 
reason, the complaints of the parishioners? — That is 
my impression. 

14507. Your impression, but you will not positively 
swear ? — No ; I think I am quite certain that Dr. 
Gillooly said that. 

14508. You were at mass on the 15th November? 
— I generally do attend mass. 

14509. Do you remember the bishop on that oc- 
casion making any statement, that if Roman CathoEc 
voters voted for the Tory party they should be knocked 
oft’ as rotten branches? — Well, I remember the words 
“rotten branches” now, but whether it was in the 
sermon subsequent to the election, or prior, I cannot 

say- 

14510. But you remember the expression? — I re- 
member the words “ rotten branches ” being used. I 
saw a letter afterwards from Dr. Gillooly in a Dublin 
paper, and that might be in my memory. 

14511. But were- the words “rotten branches” 
used in reference to the direction that the persons who 
voted for the Tory party should sit in the porch ? — I 
think they referred to election matters — certainly. 

14512. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You said that you 
yourself stop in the porch always — that you hear mass 
in the porch ? — Yes ; I do not go into the body. 

14513. Or into the galleries? — To the galleries 
generally. Just the very place where M‘Guirk was 
spoken to by Smith. 

14514. Did you not understand that it was intended 
as a degradation to Bourke, his being directed to kneel 
there ? — Decidedly I did. It is not at all unusual for 
parties going into chapel to kneel in the other place, 
but as far as Bourke is concerned I understand it was a 
degradation. 

14515. Did you hear of any other persons except 
Bourke and M'Guirk being so treated ?— -These are the 
only two. I do not believe the thing occurred be- 
fore. 

14516. They had attended chapel before, and have 
since ? — Oh, yes. 

14517. Regularly the donation is larger, but is there 
anything specially significant on a Christinas ? — Oh yes, 
the money goes to the bishop. It is much larger at 
Easter and Christmas than at any other time. 

14518.. The Chief Commissioner. — Those are the 
.. fees that go to the bishop in the bishop’s parish ? — 
Yes. 

14519. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — But does the 
money paid on ordinary Sundays not go to the bishop 
also? — No; it goes, to pay the expenses of the chapel, 
and it is lodged in with one of the laity. 

[The witness was informed that he might with- 
draw.] 

14520. Witness I wish to add — my name has been 
mentioned by the witness Devanny. He said that 
some man named Lenehan, or something like that, 
offered him some money, and that he was refereed to 
me, to trust in me. I never knew such a man as 
Lenehan, and I know nothing whatever about bribery 
at the last election. He told Devanny to refer to me 
and it would be all right. I was anxious to state I 
know nothing whatever about the matter, and I never 
knew such a man in my life. 

14521. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Nor about any 
bribery ? — No. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



Thomas Reid 
Wilson. 



Thomas Reid Wilson sworn and examined. 



14522. The Chief Com/missioner. — You are an elector 
I believe? — Yes, sir. 

14523. And how long have you been an elector? — 
I suppose I have been an elector about 15 years. 



14524. Have you been assisting the Conservative 
Registration Society ? — Yes, sir. 

14525. Since what year? — Since 1855,1 think, 
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14526. Had you the management of the funds of 
the society ? — No, sir ; I had nothing whatever to say 
to them. 

14527. What was your position in it ? — Merely to at- 
tend the registry, and prepare the notices and serve them 

14528. And you did not know about the expenses 
of the society? — No, sir; nothing. 

14529. Now did you know Captain Ethelred Knox? 
— I knew him a few days before the borough election, 
but not previous to that. 

14530. Who introduced you to him? — Well, I 
could not say who introduced me to him. I met him 
in the town during the course of the canvass. 

14531. Do you know the room he is stated to have 
had in Mr. Leech’s house ? — No, sir ; I never was in it. 
I thought he stopped on the Mall with his brother. 

14532. So he did, but he is stated to have had a room 
in Mr. Leech’s ? — I do not know. 

14533. Do you know Stokes? — Yes. 

14534. Did you ever see him and the Captain to- 
gether? — No, sir; I never saw them together. I saw 
Mr. Stokes evciy day before and during the election. 

14535. Never mind before, but now? Did you get 
any money for the mob 1— I did. 

14536. How much? — Five pounds first from Mr. 
Utred Knox, and L'10 subsequently from Major Knox 
for them. 

14537. What time was that ? — About the revision 
time I think. 

14538. Was that all the money you spent on any 
mob oil Major Knox’s side? — It was, sir- — all the 
money I spent on any mob. 

14539. Did you get any other money having reference 
to the election ? — No, sir ; not one six-pence. 

14540. Or having reference to the revision? — No, 
sir ; unless my own salary. 

14541. Did you advance Tiernan a sum of money? 
—I did. 

14542. How much? — Four pounds. 

14543. That was in June, 1868?— Yes, sir. 

14544. Now you knew Tiernan to be then a voter? 
— Yes, sir ; he was. 

14545. You knew him to be a voter? — I did, sir. 

14546. Had you ever lent him any money before? 
—I had, sir. 

14547. Did you take his I. 0. U. ? — I did. 

14548. Has he paid you since? — Never. 

14549. And you do not expect to be paid? — If he 
was worth it I would make him pay me. 

14550. Did you think at the time you lent him the 
money he was able to repay you ? — No, sir. 

14551. Why did you lend him the money ? — Because 
he would not have registered if his rates had not been 
paid. 

14552. Did you do that to support the Conservative 
side? — I did, sir. 

14553. Do you expect anyone to repay you that 
money ? — I would have been repaid if the secretary had 
not been in bad health — he was in bad health at the 
time. 

14554. Who was the secretary? — Mr. Robinson. 

14555. Did you apply to him for it? — No; he was 
in a very delicate state of health. 

14556. Did you expect that to be repaid out of the 
funds of the society ? — I did. 

14557. What I mean by that is you did not advance 
that money as a mere gratuity to this man ? — No, sir. 

14558. But you expected it to be repaid out of the 
funds of the society 1 — I did. 

14559. Did you pay any other person’s rates? — I 
paid the rates of a man named Burrowes. 

14560. How much? — I have his I. O. U. [produced 
I. O. U. dated 30th June, 1868, of Burrowes for 
£1 14s. 6d] 

14561. Tell me names of any other persons whose 
rates were paid? — I paid the rates of a man named 
Robinson — I could not find his I. O. TJ. 

14562. How much, and what is his Christian name ? 
— J ohn Robinson. He is an elderly man, and I think 
he was examined here before you. I could not say ex- 
actly the amount. I think it was something about 30s. 

S 



14563. Anyone else? — No. 

14564. And you only paid these three ?— Only these 
three. 

14565. Do you know anyone else besides yourself 
who paid the rates of the voters, or who marked them 
to pay ? — No, sir, I do not. 

14566. Do you believe anyone else was paid? I 

believe there were some paid by Mr. M'Niffe on the 
other side. 

14567. What M'Niffe ? — Patrick M'Niffe. 

14568. I am aware that such things are done ; but 
I want to know how much was paid on your side, and 
on the other side ? — I have told you what I paid. I do 
not know any others. 

14569. These men were understood to be Conser- 
vative voters ? — Tiernan generally voted -with us but 
he was not called a Conservative voter. He was al- 
ways placed on the Liberal side. 

14570. A doubtful man? — Doubtful. 

14571. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Did he promise 
to vote for you if he was paid this £4 ? — No, sir. I 
never asked him . 

14572. But the two others, Burrowes and Robin- 
son ? — No, I never asked. I expected they would vote, 
with us, but I never asked. 

14573. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Did you make a 
copy of the register of 1867 for Major Knox ? — I think 
I made out a list. 

14574. Did you give the marked list to Major 
Knox ? — I sent it to him . 

14575. Did you do the same with regard to the 
registry of 1868 ? — I did, sir. 

14576. And had you besides that consultations with 
in reference to men who were doubtful %— No. 

14577. Had you any conversation with him? — I 
had. I was in Ins lodgings frequently. 

14578. Discussing about the voters? — Yes, discus- 
sing what voters were likely to vote. The new Reform 
Act had just come in, and there were a great number 
of voters added to the list, and no one knew how they 
would vote, that is those between four and ei<dit 
pounds. 

14579. Did you make it your business to communi- 
cate to Major Knox whatever infoimation you could 
give him ? — Decidedly, sir, but I had very little means 
of arriving at it, because I did not know a great num- 
ber of the names. 

14580. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Had you any- 
thing to do with the Registration Society at the time 
of Sergeant Armstrong’s election ? — Yes, sir ; I was 
connected with it since 1855. 

14581. The Chief Commissioner. — Now, you sent 
the list of 1867 to Major Knox ? — Yes. 

14582. Was that produced in Garrick ?— Not that 
I am aware of. Mr. Coffey had a list in his hand, and 
he asked me if I sent a list, but he did not put it into 
my hand, and I cannot say whether it was the list I 
sent or not. 

14583. Was that divided into Protestant and 
Roman Catholic voters ? — Yes, six - . 

14584. At particular eolumixs? — I would write a 
list of Catholics and Protestants. 

14585. Was that on the printed list of the clerk of 
the peace ? — No, sir ; it was on a written list. 

14586. Written oxxt in your own handwriting ? — 
Yes, six-. 

14587. You stated, I see, at Carrick that you burned 
some letters from Major Knox befox-e the election ? — 
Yes, sir. 

14588. Why did you buxix the letters? — Whenever 
I answer a business letter I always burn it unless it is 
a receipt or an acknowledgment of the payment of 
money. I could not keep such an accumulation of 
letters -as I receive. 

145S9. Caxx you give us axxy information as to the 
mob violence that took place during the electioxx ? — I 
was pelted myself at the head of Knox-street on the 
day preceding the election, and I was obliged to apply 
to Mx\ Coulson the very night he got the cut in the 
temple. I asked him for protection to see me home not 
more than about 200 yards from this court-house. 

2 11 




October 19. 

Thomas Reid 
Wilson. 
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Twelfth Day. 
October 19. 

Thomas Reid 
Wilson. 



14590. And did you believe you could not safely 
reach your home without an escort ? — I did. 

14591. Are you aware of any voters having been de- 
terred from recording their votes by the violence of the 
mob ? — No person, sir. I could not say. 

14592. Did the mobs appear to be organized 1 ? — 
Well, I did not see that organization, sir. They seemed 
absolutely ubiquitous. They seemed to be here and 
there and everywhere almost at the same time. 

14593. Did their employment manifest any pre-con- 
ceit ? — Oh, certainly. 

14594. How, now — could you give us any idea? — - 
Either that or they must have been so large that they 
were about everywhere ; because if there were two or 
three friends of Major Knox’s in this street there would 
be a crowd surrounding the house they were in, and if 
Major Knox himself was at the Mall there would be a 
crowd at the Mall on the same evening. 

14595. Were the mobs very numerous? — There 
were several mobs through the town — not one large 
mob. There was a vast number of mobs. 

14596. Did they appear to have any leader? — Well, 
I could not say. It was as much as ones life would be 
worth then to look out of a window if the mobs were 
passing. 

14597. Did you stay in owing to the violence of the 
mob unless it was necessary to go out ? — Yes ; unless it 
was necessary. 

14598. And then you went out with an escort? — 
No ; I only got an escort one night from the hotel. 

14599. You know Mr. Stokes well? — Yes, sir. 

14600. And Mr. Cherry? — Yes, sir-. 

14601. And Mr. Atcheson? — I do not know him 
very well, but I know him. 

14602. Did you know Peter Harrison had been got 
to leave town before the election? — I heard he was gone. 

14603. Did you know Mr. Atcheson had gone on a 
car with him ? — I never heard that until I heard it 
here. 

14604. Were you the Secretary of the Conservative 
Registration Society? — No, sir. Mr. Robinson was the 
secretary. I was merely acting for the revision, and as 
soon as the revision was over I was done. 

14605. Well, what name had you there? — I had 
no particular name. 

14606. Did you know that Stokes was getting 
voters to leave town ? — I heard he was tampering with 
voters before the election. 

14607. Who told you that ? — I believe it was gene- 
rally reported, but I could not mention any name. 

1 4608. Did you know the names of those men whom 
he said he succeeded in bribing ? — Except the 
M'Mullens I did not know any other name. 

14609. Did you mean he had succeeded with the 
M ‘Mullens ?— Yes. 

14610. Who told you that? — I do not know. It 
was generally spoken. 

14611. That the M'Mullens were out of the way? 
— That the M‘ Mullens were gone. 

14612. Was “gone” the phrase used? — I think so. 

14613. Did you know that at Carrick?— Yes, 
1 dicl 

14614. And that Stokes had accomplished that ? — 
Well, I think I did. 

14615. Did you hear Stokes examined at Carrick ? 
— No, sir, I did not. 

14616. Now, did you hear that Stokes hadgot away 
any other voters ? — No. 

14617. Were you before the election engaged in 
going over the lists with anyone on Major Knox’s side ; 
I mean four or five days before the election %— No. 

14618. Were you not consulted to give information, 
you that knew so much of the town ? — I gave the in- 
formation on the original list I sent to Major Knox. 
I could not give any information -with regard to the 
voters between £4 and £8, for I did not know them, and 
I think 102 had been added to the lists by the induction 
of the franchise. 

14619. Did you speak to Captain Ethelred Knox 
before the election ?— No, sir, not until I met him at 
Carrick. 



14620. Now, you say you heard that Stokes was 
tampering with voters before the election; and you say 
you heard that in conversation amongst your friends 
on the Conservative side ? — It was spoken of on every 
side. 

14621. Have you any idea at all who was supplying 
him with money ? — Not the slightest. 

14622. Had you any idea at all as to who had 
brought down any money ? — No, sir. I did not know 
that there was any money brought down. 

14623. Did you not know perfectly well that Stokes 
would not promise money unless he had some back ? — 
I thought it would be unlike him. 

14624. At the time you believed he had some back ? 
— Yes, sir. 

14625. Otherwise you knew very well Stokes would 
not give a promise of money?— I do not think he 
would. 

14626. Had yoxx any idea at all as to what back he 
had ? — No, sir, not the least. 

14627. Were you yourself engaged in anything of 
the kind ? — No, I was not. Thei - e were four charges 
bi’ought against me in the bill of particulars, and I re- 
futed them all at Carrick. 

14628. Had you anything to say to the distribution 
of money on any former occasion ? — No, sir, nevei - . 

14629. Never distributed any? — Never one six- 
pence, except what I tell you. 

14630. Do you know of any other money being dis- 
tributed at either Mr. Macdonogh’s first election or 
the second election, than what is already detailed 
as to the £850 and £485 ? — I did not know of that 
until I heal’d it here. 

14631. You did not ? — No, sir ; it came upon me by 
surprise. 

14632.. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Can you give us 
any information, either upon hearsay or of your own 
knowledge, as to the giving of money or intimidation 
on Captain Flanagan’s side ? — There was one man you 
had up before you who I heard got money — he and his 
son — Patrick Barry at the river side. I heard he got 
money for supporting Captain Flanagan. 

14633. The Chief Commissioner. — From whom? — 
I do not know from whom. I merely heard it. 

14634. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Who did you hear 
it from ? — It was generally rumoured. 

14635. Mr. Commissioner Byrne.-, — Could you tell 
what was the name of the person who mentioned this? 
— I could not tell you, sir. In fact, there is such a lot 
of rumours at election times, that one could not 
positively remember them all ; and there were rumours 
of money on both sides at the last election. 

14636. Was there any other voter in reference to 
whom there was a rumour like that? — You had them 
all before you — you had Blah - . 

14637. Anyone else ? — Well, there were the two 
men whom I was accused of bribing, and they were 
both before you — Reed and O’Brien, and they denied 
that I said anything to them. I had it over and over 
again thrown into my teeth that I bxibed them. 

14638. Were they also imported to have got money 
at Captain Flanagan’s side ? — No, sir, but from me. 

14639. ' And when you mentioned Batrick Barry and 
his son were you referring to a rumour that they had 
got money on Captain Flanagan’s side? — Yes. 

14640. Well, was there anyone else? — I heard that 
Robert Hazlett on the Mall got money from Captain 
Flanagan before he voted. 

14641. Any others? — No, sir, I did not hear of any 
others. 

14642. Is there any information you can give xis in 
reference to intimidation on any side, or practised by 
persons acting for Captain Flanagan? — Well, I would 
not like to say anything except what I personally 
know. I could not say anything from hearsay 
about it. 

14643. You are bound on your oath to answer any 
question we put to you. From lumour or hearsay 
can you give us any- information in reference to in- 
timidation ? — Well, I heard that clerical intimidation 
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from the altar from Sabbath to Sabbath caused a great 
deal of the riot. 

14644. Anything further besides the clerical in- 
timidation ? — No, sir, I did not hear anything. 

14645. Did you hear it rumoured that these addresses 
from the altar very much excited the people ? — I 
did, sir. 

14646. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — 'Did you hear the 
names of any of the clergymen mentioned ? — No, sir. 
I do not know the names of the Sligo clergymen, 
except Dr. Gilloolly and Father Morris. These are 
the only two. 

14647. Could you recollect from whom you heard 
these things ? — I could not swear. I heard you ask 
some questions about the meeting from Mr. Abbott. 
I printed the circulars in my office, and I brought you 
up a copy of the circular to show it to you. 

[Circular handed in and read by the Chief Com- 
missioner, as follows : — ] 

“Sligo, 19th April, 1869. 

“ Dear Sir — You are requested to attend a meeting of 
the friends and supporters of Major Knox, on Wednesday, 
the 21st inst., at half-past three o’clock in the afternoon, at 
Allingliam’s Hotel, to consider the present position of affairs 
in our borough, and secure its future representation. 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ R. D. Robinson. 

“ 100. copies. 19tli April, 1869.” 

14648. The Chief Commissioner. — Who instructed 
you to print the circular? — Major Knox; and Mr. 
Robinson gave me leave to put his name to it. He 
was then in bad health. 

14649. In whose handwriting is the words “ 100 
copies ” ? — That is the foreman’s. It is the direction 
to the pi-inter. That should be 300 copies. 

14650. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You have had 
much experience of the views of the Conservative 
voters in this borough? — Yes. 

14651. Is it your belief that they generally expect 
money after an election ? — No, sir ; there are a few off- 
shoots that expect money, but I think the general body 
of them are as pure a constituency as any in the world. 



14652. What do you mean by a few off-shoots? — 
There are a few, members of it. 

14653. Could you give me any idea of the number ? 
— Probably about ten. 

14654. You do not think the number should be 
higher than that ? — I would not put the number higher 
than that. 

14655. The Chief Commissioner. — Mr. Sedley paid 
twenty-six ? — I was perfectly astonished when I heard 
that. 

14656. When did you hear it? — I did not hear it 
until I saw the list in print. 

14657. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Do you know 
anything about the views of the Liberal voters ? — No, 
sir, I do not. 

14658. Do you consider, as an active member of the 
Conservative party that any large proportion of them 
are accessible to bribes ? — No, they are generally very 
strong against it. I would not say there was a greater 
number than what I have said accessible to bribery. 

14659. The Chief Commissioner. — According to 
Sergeant Armstrong’s evidence, there were ninety- 
seven off-shoots after his election ? — I understand from 
his evidence that he did not think to be applied foi; 
that until afterwards. 

14660. But they took the money ? — Yes. 

14661. What he means is men who after an election 
will take money ? — Well, it is a great trial to a map, 
if you place money in his way, to refuse to take it. 

14662. But as a man of the world, do not you think 
there is a great many more than ten on either side ? — 
I do not think there is more than ten on either side, 
who would not vote for either party without money. 
If they got money they would take it. 

14663. They require to be strengthened by then- 
own party ? — I think they would take it if they got it, 
but I do not think they would actually require it to 
vote with their party. 

14664. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Are you still 
employed at the revision business ? — Yes, sir. In fact 
I was elected secretary about a week or ten days ago ; 
since the death of Mr. Robinson. 

14665. And you receive a salary ? — Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Twelfth Day. 
October 19. 

Thomas Beid 
Wilson. 



J ames Grevatt sworn and examined. 



14666. The Chief Commissioner. — Are you a voter 
of the borough? — Yes, sir. 

14667. Who did you vote for at the last election ? 
— For Major Knox. 

14668. Who did you vote for at the previous elec- 
tion ? — For Mr. Macdonogh. 

14669. Did you get any money after that election ? 
— Yes. 

14670. How much ? — Twenty-five pounds. 

14671. Who paid you ? — John Burke. 

14672. That was after Mr. Macdonogh’s first elec- 
tion ? — Yes. 

14673. Who canvassed you at that election? — Mr. 
Macdonogh. 

14674. What business are you in ? — Cabinetmaker. 

14675. Did you expect any money when you voted ? 
— No, sir, I did not. 

14676. How did you know you were on the list for 
money ? — I did not know that. 

14677. Somebody must have told you or you never 
would have got the money ? — Well, I got an intima- 
tion of it at the time. 

14678. I am sure you did, otherwise you could not 
have got it. Who told you you were on the list for 
money ? — A man of the name of Burke. 

14679. Did you ever get any money before that? — 
Never, sir, by anyone. 

14680.. Did you ever get any money since? — I did, 

14681. From whom? — At Mr. Macdonogh’s second 
election. 

S 



James 
Grevatt. 

14682. From Mi - . Sedley — Yes. 

14683. How much ? — Fifteen pounds. 

14684. Do you know why you only got «£15 the 
second time ? — I do not, sir ; I never expected it. 

14685. Would you take money after any election 
for the man for whom you voted ? — I suppose if I took 
it twice I would take it again. I cannot say. I 
might. 

14686. You do not think you would refuse? — I do 
not know ; under circumstances I might. 

14687. Do you think it any harm to take money 
after an election from the candidate for whom you 
voted ? — Well, I must say I never did think it harm. 

14688. You do not think it harm now ? — Oh, this 
inquiry has changed my mind. 

14689. Did you go to Mr. Abbot’s meeting? — No, 
sir, I did not. 

14690. Why did you not go to Mr. Abbot’s meet- 
ing ? — I had no great desire to go to a political meeting. 

14691. You voted for Major Knox at the last elec- 
tion ? — I did, sir. 

14692. Now, did you expect any money would be 
going after Major Knox’s election in the same way? — 

I did not. 

14693. But did you not expect it to be going? — It 
never entered my mind. 

14694. Do you know Stokes? — I do. 

14695. Did he speak to you at all about this? — 

Never. 

14696. Who was with the Major when he canvassed 
you? — I think it was Mr. Phibbs. 

2 R 2 
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14697. Well, we know these gentlemen did not 
speak to you about money. Did anybody speak to you 
about money 1 — Not one of them. 

14698. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you get £25 
in cash or did he stop anything 1— There was some 
£12 10s. due to Mr. Williams at the time. 

14699. Was that stopped out of the £25 ? — It was. 

14700. Was there any other sum stopped out of it! 
— Not that I recollect. 

14701. Did you get the whole £15 from Mr. Sedley 



in cash ? If I do not mistake I got £7 10s. and £5 a 

few days afterwards. 

14702. You got from Mr. Sedley?— No, from John 

14703. Did you get the whole £15 from Mr. Sedley 
in cash ? — I did, sir. 

14704. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you look 
upon it as bribery, taking the £25 and the £15 ? — I 
did not. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Clarke. 



Daniel Clar/ce sworn and examined. 



14705. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you know Mr. 
Perkins who was examined here? — Yes. 

14706. Is he any relation or connexion of yours? — - 
He is a brother-in-law of mine. 

14707. Do you hold any official position in Sligo? 

14708. What are you?— Clerk of the Union. 

14709. Do you remember Mr. Perkins being in 
Siio-o in October during the revision? — Well, I do re- 
collect that he was. 

14710. Was he ever with you in your office? — Yes, 
he has been frequently. 

14711. Frequently in your office? — Yes. 

14712. Do you remember going over the returns 
with him you were making for parliamentary purposes ? 

No, nor do I believe anything of the sort ever 

occurred. 

14713. Had you any conversation witli him about 
the revision ? — It is very probable I had, but I do not 
recollect any of it. 

14714. Was he often in your office at that time? — 
I cannot say he was in my office at that particular 
time ; in fact, I rather think he was not. 

14715. Was he ever in a similar position anywhere 
else ; that is, as Clerk of Union ? — He had a brother 
who was Clerk of the Union if I recollect right. 

14716. Where was that?— At Killala. 

14717. We have it, but I forget the exact dates, that 
he was there, according to his book, off and on in Sligo 



from the 11th to the 20th October. Do you remember 
his being in your office during these days ? — N o, I do 
not. 

14718. Was he interesting himself in the revision 
at all? — No, he took not the slightest interest in it. 

14719. Do you remember his being in your office? 
— Well, I cannot recollect that he was in my office 
during the time of the revision. In fact I have not a 
very distinct recollection of his presence here at all at 
the time, but the matter is forced upon my mind by 
his evidence. I recollect his wife, my sister, being at 
our house at the time ; but I have no distinct recollect 
tion of the office. 

14720. Used he to be travelling through the country 
during that time ?— Yes ; I rather think he left every 
morning, and came back as far as possible the same 
night when he was travelling on a railway line, so 
that he could get back. 

14721. Is Mr. Perkins in any way connected with 
politics in Sligo ? — I never knew him to be a politi- 
cian anywhere. In fact, he eschews politics. 

14722. Mr. Commissioner Bruce.— Did you ever 
hear before this inquiry of your brother-in-law having 
offered £50 to any voter ? — No, I was quite astonished 
when I heard, but not from him, of the matter. I 
was quite astonished when I saw Dunleavy’s evidence 
in the paper. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Matthew 



Matthew Feeny, sworn and exammed. 



14723. The Chief Commissioner. — Are you an elec- 
tor ? — Yes, sir. 

14724. Who did you vote for at the last election ? 
— I did not vote at all. 

14725. Why did you not vote at the last election ? 
— I determined in my mind I would not interfere. I 
was holding the public situation of relieving officer. 

14726. Were you examined in Carrick?— No, sir. 

14727. When were you appointed relieving officer? 
— Better than sixteen years ago. 

14728. Did you vote at the election before ? — I did. 

14729. For whom? — For Sergeant Armstrong. 

14730. Were you relieving officer then? — Yes. 

14731. Did you get any money after that? — No. I 
never got any money in my life at any election. 

14732. Did you vote before Sergeant Armstrong’s 
election ? — I did, sir. 

14733. For whom? — For Mr. Somers all through life. 

14734. All through? — Yes, sir. I voted for him 
against Mr. Wynne, who is the chairman of the board 
of guardians, and against Mr. Townley, Mr. Sadler, 
and Mr. Ball. 

14735. I need not ask you if you got money from 
Mr. Somers ? — No. I paid towards assisting him. 



14736. Had you any reason to believe you would 
lose your situation if you voted at the last election ? — 
Well, no ; I had not. 

14737. I want to know this. You voted before all 
through for Mr. Somers, and you voted for the Ser- 
geant, and that is strong evidence of your belonging to 
the Liberal party ? — Yes. I did not vote at the last 
election — at twelve o’clock I heard that the election 
was lost to Flanagan. I heard by the account of the 
neighbours that twelve or fifteen Roman Catholic 
voters voted against him, and I knew at that hour it 
was impossible to turn the balance. 

14738. And would you have voted for Captain 
Flanagan ? — Yes, so that a vote would return him I 
would, although I never spoke to the gentleman in my 
life, nor he to me. 

14739. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Were any of 
your windows broken? — Oh, not at the late election. 
I did not during the two last elections leave' my own 
place. The day after the polling I saw several houses 
broken. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Kobinson. 



John Robinson, sworn and examined. 



14740. The Chief Commissioner. — Who did you vote 
for at the last election ? — For Major Knox. T am a 
Conservative these forty-six years, a Liberal Conser- 
vative, and I always go with the Conservative side. 

14741. Did you vote for Mr. Macdonogh the elec- 
tion before ? — I did. 



14742. Did you get any money for that vote?— 
About three months afterwards I met Mr. Sedley in 
Mr. Leech’s shop, and I went in accidentally. He was 
standing at the counter with Leech, and on coming 
home he met me in or about Doherty’s shop, and said, 
“Come down to my office.” I went down, and he 
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gave me fifteen sovereigns, and said, “ There is a pre- 
sent,” or something to that effect. When I got the 
fifteen sovereigns I came out. There was a hubboo 
about money expected, and I took the fifteen sovereigns 
and I showed it ; and when I was asked “ What news,” 
I said, “There is my news.” I showed it to different 
people, and they all knew I got the money. 

14743. You would not have got the money if you 
had not voted for Mr. Macdonogh ? — God knows I 
could not swear that. 

14744. Did you ever get any money before ? — I got 
£5 from Mr. Wynne’s election. 

14745. Who gave it to you? — Mr. Morrison who is 
now dead. 

14746. Was that the election at which Mr. Wynne 
beat Mr. Somers ? — No ; it was Mr. Wynne and Mr. 
John Martin’s election. 

14747. Who got in that time? — It was Mr. John 
Martin. There were open houses that time. 



14748. Did you ever get any other money besides 
that .£5 and the £15 ? — Well, I cannot recollect. 

14749. Did you vote at Mr. Sadler’s election? — No 

14750. Why? — The reason was I did not want to 
interfere with it. 

14751. Did you vote at Colonel Townley’s election? 
— No. I told him I could not for I had promised. 

14752. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you get any 
money from Mr. Monds ? — Never. 

14753. Did you get any money at Mi - . Macdonogh’s 
first election ? — I cannot recollect. I do not think I did. 
No one ever came near me for my vote. 

14754. The Chief Commissioner. — Have you been 
offered money now for having voted at the last election ? 
— No, but if anybody gives me money, God knows I 
will take it with pleasure. I am willing to earn it, 
but if they give it to me into my hand I will take it 
good liumouredly. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Twelfth Day. 
October 19. 

John 

Kobinson. 



Robert Lindsay sworn and examined. 



14755. The Chief Commissioner. — Who did you 
vote for at the last election ? — For Major Knox. 

14756. Did you vote for Mr. Macdonogh at the 
previous election ? — I did. 

14757. For that did Mr. Sedley give you any money ? 
— Ten pounds. 

14758. Why did he give you only £10 ? — I could 
not tell. 

14759. What are you by occupation ? — I am a far- 

14760. Are you a Sligo man? — I live in the 

14761. Who is your landlord? — The Right Hon. 
John Wynne. 

14762. Do you know anybody else on the estate 
who got money for voting for Mr. Macdonogh ? — I did 
not know what they got until I saw it in the paper 
about the inquiry. 

14763. Did you not know there was money going? 
• — I did not know. 

14764. Did you ever get any money before? — Not 
in my life, and I am voting these twenty years on the 
Conservative side and never left it. I voted two or three 
times for Mr. Somers and for Mr. Wynne against Mr. 
Somers. 

14765. Do you expect any money for the last elec- 



Kobert 

Lindsav 



tion? — Indeed, I do not — not a cent. I got £10 and 
I am very sorry I handled it. If I had something 
that would be worth while I would be glad. 

14766. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you hear 
any talk of money going at the last election ? — There 
was a rumour going of money going on both sides ; 
but I had no knowledge of it. 

14767. Did you make up your mind that if that 
money was going you would not take it ? — W ell, I 
think if I was offered money after the election I would 
take it. 

14768. The Chief Commissioner. — Wliat is the least 
sum you would take ? — Well, the most I would get I 
would take. 

14769. What is the most you would take? — I never 
made a bargain. 

14770. You said you would take money. You 
would not take Is. or 6cZ. Is £10 the lowest? — The 
same as Mr. Sedley gave me — £10. 

14771. Did you complain that it was not enough? 
— No, sir, I did not. 

14772. Do you know anytliing more about money? 
— Not a penny. I voted at that election for Mr. 
Macdonogh and I did not expect one penny. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Samuel Gillmor sworn and examined. 



14773. The Chief Commissioner. — What is your 
occupation ? — A farmer. 

14774. Who is your landlord ? — Mr. Cooper. 

14775. Did you vote at the last election for Major 
Knox? — I did. 

14776. Did you vote at the previous election for 
Mr. Macdonogh? — I did. 

14777. Did Mr. Sedley give you any money? — 
Well, he did. 

14778. How much ? — Twenty pounds. 

14779. Did you ever get any money before the £20 
for having voted ? — Well, I suppose I did, but it’s a 
good while ago — a long time ago. It is out of my 
memory now. 

14780. Who gave you the money before — first of 
all, how much did you get ? — I really could not tell. 

14781. About how much? — I don’t recollect. I 
think I got £30 once. 

14782. Who gave you the £30 ? — It was sent out 
of town to me, to my own house. 

14783. After whose election was that sent — was it 
for voting for Mr. Wynne ? — No. 

14784. Was it for voting for John Sadler ? — I do 
not exactly recollect who he was. 

14785. Or Colonel Townley ? — But I think Sadler 
was implicated in it. 

14786. Did you vote for Mr. Somers or against 
him ? — I did not vote on either side. 



14787. You did not vote at all ? — No. 

14788. The time you got the £30 ? — Yes. 

14789. Who gave you the £30 ? — I met a young 
man here in Sligo — Henry O’Connor, a merchant — 
as I was coming in from the country to keep myself 
safe, because I lived far in the country, and I was in 
dread of the mob coming by night for me, and he 
stopped me on the road. “ Now, Mr. Gillmor,” said 
he, “where are you going?” “I am going into 
the tally-room,” said I. “What will I give you,” 
said he, “ if you don’t go in at all ?” “ I don't know,” 
said I. “If you vote on our side,” said he, “I will 
get you £50.” “ No, I would not vote against my 
own side,” said I, “if you gave me £400.” “ Well, 

I’ll tell you what I will do with you,” said he. “ 1 
will send out £30, and don’t vote at all, and go 
out of the way.” “Well,” said I, “a very little 
thing would make me do that.” I did not care 
whether I voted or not, so I went away up as far as 
Knock-na-rae and stayed there. 

14790. Did you go to the top of the hill ? — Well, I 
did not go to the top of the hill, but I went conve- 
nient to it. I amused myself there till the voting 
was all over, and came to my own house after that, 
and no more about it. 

14791. How long after that did you get the £30 ? 
— It was at the time ; I would not go without it. 



Samuel 

Gillmor. 
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Twelfth Day. 14792. Who gave you the ,£30 ? — I understood it 
came from Henry O’Connor, but he is dead. 

19. 14793 . w]l0 brougllt it to your house? — I am not 

Samuel certain who he was — it’s a good while ago. 

Gillmor. 14794. Who did you understand brought it to your 

house ? — Some of the mob that belonged to the town, 
and when they came I took it and walked away and 
no more about it. 

14795. You got that £30 for not voting?— For not 

, 14796. Against the Liberal side — O’Connor was on 
the Liberal side? — He was on the Liberal side. 

14797. Do you remember now was he for Colonel 
Townley or for Sadler? — Well, really I can’t tell. 

14798. Did you ever get any other money beside 
that £30 ? — I got £5 lately. 

14799. Who gave you the £5 ? — I could not say 
who gave it to me. 

14800. W here did you get it ? — I got it here in the 
Court-house. 

14801. How long ago ? — In the Clerk of the Peace’s 

14802. Who gave it to you? — The Clerk of the 
Peace as far as I understood. I did not know whether 
he was or not, but he gave it to me. 

14803. When was that ? — Michael Doherty — I sup- 
pose he is not far from us — came out to my house and 
said, “ Mr. Gillmor, there is a gentleman in Sligo that 
wants to see you.” “ Who is he ?” said I. “ Oh, a 
gentleman, come on as quick as you can.” “ Well, I 
am going in any way, Michael,” so in I came. I came 
down here below to the corner. Michael Doherty 
saw him passing by. “ There’s the gentleman,” said 
he, “ follow him up and ask him does he want you.” 
So up I went and he came to the court-house here — 
to his office. “Sir,” said I, “ are you wanting me ?” 
“ What’s your name,” said he. “ My name is Gill- 
mor,” said I. “ Oh, yes,” said he. “ I do. Here’s 
£5 for you. Will you give an acknowledgment.” 
“ Certainly,” said I, “ I will.” So I took it and 
walked away, and I would not know the man the next 
day, because he was a stranger. 

14804. Did you give him the acknowledgment ? — I 
gave it. 

14805. What was it? — An IO U. He drew it 
himself and I put my name to it. 

14806. You put your name — Samuel Gillmor? — 
Yes, Samuel Gillmor. 

14807. How long ago was that, Mr. Gillmor? — To 
be exact about it I can’t tell. 

14808. How long after the election was it? — It 
was before the election. 

14809. What was the £5 for %— Well; really I could 
not exactly say what it was for, but he gave it to me. 
He did not mind me what it was for. 

14810. Had you any idea in your own mind what 
it was for? — Well, indeed, for fear of making a mis- 



take I could not say no more than that I thought it 
might be from Major Knox. He came out to my 
place to canvass me — he and Mr. Phibbs. They came 
out one night to canvass me, and I gave him my word 
that I would go -with him ; that he might not make 
himself the least uneasy about me, and that was a 
good while before the election. 

14811. Would you know the Clerk of the Peace if 

you saw him again ? — ‘Not one of me would know 

him. I understand he is not here now. They said he 
was Mr. Knox at that time, but I am told he is not 
the man now. 

14812. Had you applied for this money before ? — 
Sir? 

14813. Had you applied for this money ? — Why, I 
wrote to him — I think it was about last spring two 
years — for the.loan of £5 or £6. 

14814. Whom was it you wrote to? — To Major 
Knox. I got no answer from him for a good while, 
until this man, Michael Doherty, came out to me, and 
told me ; and it was this man who was in the Clerk of 
the Peace’s office that gave it to me ; so whether it 
came from Major Knox or not I can’t say, but this 
gentleman gave it to me. 

14815. Did you ever get any other money? — Not to 
my recollection. 

14816. But you might? — Oh, I voted, I suppose, 
these forty years. 

14817. But you took £30 for not voting? — Well, 
I was very easy about it. I would as soon I 
did not get the £30, and to go in and vote for Mr. 

14818. What did Michael Doherty say to you? — 
He told me to come in, that there was a gentleman in 
the town that wanted to see me. 

14819. Had you ever applied to the gentleman that 
you call the Clerk of the Peace for money ? — Never. 

14820. Had you ever applied to anyone but Major 
Knox? — No. I understood according to what Michael 
Dohei-ty told me that he was the Clerk of the Peace. 

14821. You swear you never got any other money? 
— Not since these two elections. 

14822. Or before? — Or befox-e, only the £30. 

14823. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you post that 
letter to Major Knox yourself in the post office ? — I 
may say I did. It was Michael Crane that put it into 
the office. 

14824. You gave it to Michael Crane to put in the 
office ? — Yes ; I stood by while he was putting it in. 

14825. You stood by? — I did. 

15826. The Chief Commissioner. — Sit down and 
wait. We have sent for Doherty? — I told him the 
other day that when I was called I would have to 
mention his name. 

15827. And that you would tell the truth like an 
honest man ? — I would tell the truth if it was to save 
his life or any other man’s. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Michael 



Michael Cwrrid sworn and examined. 



14828. The Chief Commissioner . — Did you vote at 
the 'last election ?— I did. 

14S29. Whom did you vote for? — Captain Flana- 
gan. 

14830. Did you vote for Sergeant Armstrong at 
the previous election ? — I did. 

14831. Did you get any money after that? — I be- 
lieve I did. 

14832. What do you mean by saying “ you believe 
you did ” — have you any doubt of it ? — I understood 
that Michael Foley left £15 to a friend of mine to 
give to me. 

14833. Who was the friend of yours?— Mr. Bren- 
nan in Market-street. 

14834. Did he give you the money? — I owed him 
an account and he kept it. I did not ask it from him 
— the £15. 

14835. Your account was never demanded from you 
after that? — Never. 



14836. Was your account about £15 ? — It was. less, 
I think. 

14837. Did you ever get any> other money but that ? 
— Never. 

14838. At the time you voted for Sergeant Arm- 
strong did you vote according to principle %— Certainly, 
I did. 

14839. Did you expect any money? — Not for my 
vote. 

14840. Did you expect any money would be going 
after the election ? — Well, I could not say whether or 

14841. Did you think it likely 'there would be ? — I 
never heard. 

14842. Did you not think it likely? — At the time I 
voted I did not hear. 

14843. Did you think it likely that money would 
be going? — Certainly. I dare say I thought there 
would be money going. 
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14844. Why did you think there would be money 
going — was it because it was always going after elec- 
tions ? — Well, that was the first time that ever I 
voted, and I could not say before that. 

14845. Did you understand from what you knew of 
Sligo that it was likely there would be money going 
after the election ? — Sometimes there was, and some- 
times there was not. 

14846. Did you expect that any money would be 
going after Captain Flanagan’s election ? — No. 

14847. Why ? — I could not say why, because there 
never was any talk about it. I never heard any talk 
about money being going. 

14848. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — There was talk 
about it in Sergeant Armstrong's time then ? — Not till 
after the election — long after it. For nine months, I 
think, I did not hear of it. 

14849. You told us you thought there would be 
money going at the election ? — After the election; 

14850. No, but at the election. You told us you 
thought it would be going at the election ? — Well, if I 
said that I thought wrong. 

14851. Did you say it— say whether you did or not ? 
— I say I did not know anything about it, or hear 
anything about it at the time of the election. 

14852. Did you expect any ? — No, not for my vote. 

14853. Did you expect you would get some money 
afterwards for your vote, or not ? — Well, after 

14854. Now, I mean at the time of the election! — 
No. 

14855. Did you hear anything about drink going at 
the last election ? — Captain Flanagan’s election ? 



14856. Yes?— No. 

14857. You did not hear it? — Nor see it. I never 
got a glass of beer or anything else. 

1 4858. Did you see anyone or hear of anyone getting 
any? — Unless what I, or anyone else, would pay for 
out of our own pockets. 

14859. Were there a good many mobs ? — Mobs? 

14860. Yes ? — Everyone has a mob, I think. 

14861. Were there a good many country people in 
town ? — I could not say. 

14862. Have you been long in Sligo yourself? — I 
was born in Sligo. 

1 4863. And do not you know the Sligo faces ? — Yes. 

14864. Did you see many people in town that were 
not Sligo faces ; now, just think ? — There were plenty 
of people every day that are not Sligo people in town. 

14865. But were there more than the usual number 
among the mob that day ? — Well, I dare say there 
were plenty. 

14866. With frieze coats ? — Certainly. Every day 
there are plenty of people with frieze coats. 

14867. Come, you know perfectly well what I mean ; 
were there many people making up the mobs that did 
not belong to Sligo that day? — Well, I dare say there 
were more in town that day than: there would be on 
other days. 

14868. Did you see many drunk ? — No. 

14869. Did you see any of them drunk? — No, I 
could not say. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Twelfth Day. 

October 19. 
Michael 



James Cunningham was called. 



14870. A person in court stated that he had been sick 
for the last twelve months, and was not able to attend. 
However James Cunningham himself got upon the 



table immediately afterwards, and took his seat in the 
box. The person who had spoken said it was Peter 
Cunningham he meant. 



James Cunningham was 



14871. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you vote at 
the last election ? — No. 

14872. Did you vote at the previous election? — 
Yes. 

14873. Whom did you vote for ? — Mr. Mac- 
donogh. 

14874. What is your occupation ? — A grocer. 

14875. Did you get any money after Mr. Macdo- 
nogh’s election? — About eight or nine months, I think, 
after it, I got £15. 

14876. From whom? — Mr. Sedley. 

14877. Did you get any money at Mr. Macdonogh’s 
previous election ? — Not on my own account. 

14878; But on anybody else’s account ? — Twenty 
pounds was left with me by Mr. John Lyons for a man 
named Owen Conlan. 

14879. Did you give it to him V— Yes. He was to 
vote for Mr. Macdonogh, and I gave him the money 
according as I was directed. 



then sworn and examined. 

14880. Was that before the election ? — After it. 

14881. Did Owen Conlan owe you an account? — 
No. 

14882. Why were you selected as- the trustee for 
Owen Conlan ? — Well, Mr. Lyons and I were ac- 
quainted, and he left the money with me. 

14883. Why did not you vote at the last election ? 
— I was not on the registry. 

14884. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did anyone pay 
you to keep off? — No. 

14885. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you ever 
get any other money but that £15, and £20 for the 
other voters ? — Never. 

14886. Why did you take the £15 — did not you 
know it was for your vote ? — Well, I took it as it was 
given to me. 

14887. Would you take it now? — Well, I don’t, 
know what I might do now. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Cunningham,. 



Major Knox re-examined. 



Major Knox 



14888. The Chief Commissioner. — Samuel Gillmor 
has been examined here, and he said that he wrote to 
you asking for money, and that afterwards he was 
brought by Michael Doherty to a gentleman whom he 
describes as the Clerk of the Peace, who we all know 
was Mr. Utred Knox. Did Gillmor ever -write to you 
for money ? — I don’t remember his writing to me ; but 
I remember hearing: that he got money from Mr. 
Utred Knox. Oh, yes, I remember that — quite — at 
Carrick ; but I don’t think I ever remember his writing 
to me. 

14889. Was it Utred Knox, that stated it at Car- 



rick— Samuel Gillmor was not examined ? — No ; but 
my recollection is that he stated it at Carrick. 

14890. It is now said by Gillmor that he never 
applied to Utred Knox, but that he wrote: to you and 
was brought by Michael Doherty to the Clerk of the 
Peace? — Well, I think he is quite inaccurate. My 
recollection of that is, I don’t think I ever heard of 
his name as getting money till Utred Knox volun- 
teered it at Carrick, I don’t think he ever wrote at all. 

14891. Volunteered? — Volunteered. 1 think.that 
will be seen on the evidence. I don’t think I ever 
saw that Mr, Gillmor that I know of. 
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Twelfth Day. 



Samuel Gillmor was recalled. 



October 19. 

Samuel 

Gillmor. 



14892. Major Knox. — I do not think I ever saw 
you except once when I canvassed yon. Did you ever 
see me except when I canvassed you ? 

14893. The Chief Commissioner. — He says you 
called out with Mr. Harloe Phibbs ? — I think I re- 
member that quite. 

14894. That is all 1 ? — It’s just possible he might 
have written to me and that I sent some letter as I 



did some letters to Sligo to Mr. Pollock, but I don’t 
remember it. 

14895. Utred Knox says he went out for you with 
the money ? — I never gave him any money. There 
may be one or two on my list, but I never heard 
Gillmor’s name. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Macllhenry. 



Edward Macllhenry sworn and examined. 



14896. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you vote at 
the last election ? — I did. 

14897. Whom did you vote for? — Captain Fla- 

14898. Did you vote at the previous election for 
Sergeant Armstrong ? — I did. 

14899. After that was any money offered to you? 
— No, not for that I suppose, for there was no money 
offered to me at any time ; but in the course of nine 
months afterwards, I was sent for by a messenger to 
go to Bryan Chrystal. I signed a paper there and 
got £20. It was never promised to me by anyone. 

14900. Had you ever got any money before? — 
Never. 

14901. Did you know that that money was in con- 
sequence of the election ? — I suspected that it was. 

14902. What did Chrystal say to you? — He said 
nothing only gave me the money, and I signed the 
paper. 

14903. How did you know that you were to go to 
Chrystal’s ? — I was sent for by a little boy. 

14904. Had you heard that the money had come 
down to town ? — I did not previously. 

14905. Who told you? — I did not hear. 

14906. Had you made any application for money ? — 
Never. 



14907. What business are you in? — I am a shoe- 
maker. 

14908. Do you think it a right thing to take 
money? — Well, I took it. It is one of the acts that 
I am very sorry for, for I am twenty-five years voting 
in Sligo, and never took a halfpenny before, nor never 
looked for it, and if I wished to make politics a trade, 

1 suppose I would have made something of it in that 
time. 

14909. Did you expect that any money would be . 
going after this election ? — No ; I voted for Captain 
Flanagan without ever being asked. 

14910. I suppose you were in. politics a Liberal ? — 
Always. I have been so for these twenty-five years. 

14911. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you get the 
whole of the £20 in cash ? — I did. 

14912. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you hear 
anything about mob money going at the last election ? 
—No. 

14913. Do you believe any was going? — It might 
be for all I know. I did not mix myself up in any- 
thing of the kind. 

14914. You did not hear anything of it? — Never. 

14915. What part of the town do you belong to? — 
Castle-street. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Martin Davy sworn and examined. 



Martin Davy. 

14916. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you vote at 
the last election? — I did. 

14917. Whom did you vote for? — Captain Flana- 
gan. 

14918. Did you vote for Sergeant Armstrong ? — I 
did. 

14919. After that election did you get any money? 
—I did. 

14920. How much ? — £15. 

14921. Who gave it to you ? — Bryan Chrystal. 

14922. What business are you in? — A. farmer. 

14923. Who is your landlord? — I am my landlord 
myself. 

14924. How much land have you? — Seven acres 
and a half. 

14925. How did you knew the money was at 
Chrystal’s for you ? — Begor, when it was in it, every- 
one knew it. 

14926. But who told you — somebody must have 
told you ? — Why, in fact, twenty told me. 

14927. Twenty electors? — I don’t know. 



14928. Did you know of anyone else being paid at 
Chrystal’s beside yourself? — No ; I know my father- 

14929. How much was he paid ? — £15. 

14930. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Is your father 
alive ? — He is ; he was examined here. 

14931. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you ever get 
any other money at an election? — No. 

14932. Were you active for Captain Flanagan last 
time ? — I voted for him. 

14933. Were you active— did you bring in any of 
the country boys — that is what I mean ? — Me, sir ;. I 
voted for him, and that is all that I did. 

14934. Did any of the country boys from your 
place come in ? — Well, there are no boys in it to come 
in, for I am not half a mile from the town. 

14935. Did you expect any money for your vote? 
—Me, sir? 

14936. Yes? — No, sir, nor never did. 

14937. Would you take it now if it was given? — 
Well, indeed I would take money any time I got it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



1’ a trick 
Collery. 



Patrick Collery sworn and examined. 



14938. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you vote at 
the last election ? — I did. 

14939. Whom did you vote for ? — Captain Flanagan. 

14940. Did you vote at the election before that? — 
Yes. 

14941. Whom did you vote for? — Sergeant Arm- 
strong. 

14942. Did you get any money after that? — I got 
£15. 

14943. Who paid-you ? — Mr. Phillips. 



1 4944. What business are you in ? — Public business 
and bakery and small entertainment. 

14945. Now, at the last election were there any 
country people in your house on the day of polling ? — 
No, nothing more than in general. I do largely in the 
way of entertainment to the public, but there was no- 
thing more than on market days and such days, 
the public passing in and out. I do very largely, and 
there is not another man in the trade in the town that 
does more than I except one -house. 
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14946. What part of the town are you living in ! 
— I live in Pound-street. 

14947. Was there a mob in Pound-street on the 
day of the polling ! — Well, there were people passing 
up and down the street as is usual at elections in Sligo. 

14948. Did you know any of them — I suppose you 
know the county of Sligo well ! — I do, very well in- 
deed. 

14949. Do you know the Geeva people! — Well, I 
have a knowledge of the Geeva people very well. 

14950. They deal with you and put up with you 
when they come in ! — They do. 



tea!— Well, they came in in the morning and said 
‘7.™ 1 no money, and I gave them breakfast. 

14968. Did you give them dinner!— No. 

14969 What did you give them for tea!— Just 
bread and tea alone — nothing but bread. 

if}®™' tlle y get no whiskey!— Not a drop. 

14971. Were you told by anyone not to give them 
any drink ! — I never was. 

14972 Do you mean to say that these boys from 
tbe parish ol Sooey would not take whiskey! — If they 
got it of course they would, but I was not going to 



The J do - give them whiskey when they had no money. I gave 

14951. Did you see many Geeva people that day ! them breakfast. * ° 



v Geeva 



— Not that day. At the county election I 
boys, but none at the borough. 

14952. Had you any orders for the county or 
borough election 1 — No, I had no orders for either the 
county or borough elections, except what voters boarded 
with ~ 



149 7 3. How far is the parish of Sooey from Sligo 1 
-Six or seven miles— about six miles, I suppose. 
14974. Did these boys say who told them to come 
!— They came into town to see the election going on. 
it . •y , . . { ' " — “ 149/5. At what hour of the morning did vou 0 

the night before the polling — men that came them breakfast ! It v c ‘ e 



in. I entertained no men but voters at the county 
elections, and I never received an order at any elec- 
tion except what voters I entertained the night before 
the polling — men who came in. 

14953. That’s quite right. If they came in a dis- 
' tance they required lodging and food ! — I had that for 
them for the county, but none for the borough. 

14954. Was there a mob in town! — There were a 
good deal of people in town. 

14955. Where did these people get meat and drink 
for the twenty-four hours they were in the street !— I 
am not aware. I think any of them that were in 
town went home again hungry — that’s my conviction. 

I had entertainment, and did very largely with the 
public, but I did not sell two shillings’ worth of bread, 
nor entertainment to countrymen that day. I am on 

my oath, and I know the countiy very well. I saw X „„ VJU . juu supply a great numoer c 
them parading the street, and they got neither food that morning !— No, not' that moraine I 
nor money to my knowledge ; and I am sure if they recorded my vote and returned home ‘ 
had money they would have called, because I deal as turned back to see how it 
leniently with the public that way as anyone. house, afterwards 

14956. If the mob hod got money you think your 14982. Why did you supply the Sooey boys t_I 
house raid huye got a large shore of tlieir ouetom 1— seas acquainted with them, and they rat in and said 
SraL 6 °r“ ? “ raid taye got them they had no money and asked raid I trust them for 

patronage, so far as paying me for their board ; for them breakfasts. I said I raid not see them short 
rnhat they raid eat. of their breakfasts. 

14957. You appear to be a very intelligent man, 14983. Did you give my other breakfast or tea on 
and you know the country and you know the torn, credit that day 1— No, on my oath, I am not aware that 
Had you ever at any previous election got orders 1 I did. 



t was after ten o’clock. 

14976. Was it after you heard that Captain Kin-r 
.. as shot ! — Oh yes, it was. 

14977. Long after! — Long after. 

14978. Was that all the refreshment given to 
strangers in your house that day !— Oh there was 
more given to different people coming from different 
parts of the country— coming on business and other- 
wise. We took no particular notice of them coming 
in and paying for refreshments. 

14979. Some people from different parts of the 
country ! — Yes. 

14980. About how much would you say your house 
took that day !— did you take £20 1— Oh no, nor £5, 
nor £4. We supplied a good amount of tea, and 
would not charge people more than sixpence for bread 
and tea alone. 

A 4 . 981 ' • I)id y °“ sl TP lya great number of breakfasts 
came in and 
again, and then 
[omg on at the Court? 



— Never in my life. 

14958. Do you know what I mean by orders ! — I do, 
perfectly well. 

14959. That is a writing to this effect — “ Give £2 
worth of bread or whiskey to bearer ’’ ! — I never re- 
ceived a shilling in my life upon an order. 

14960. Do you know any house in town where 
these orders w ' ' ” 



1 4984. Did you give breakfast to one hundred people 
that day!— No, nor to fifty. 

14985. Did you give any dinners in the house that 
day 1 — No, not that I am aware of, except that during 
my absence any person would come in and order tea 
as usual 

14986. I mean to any number of persons! — Oh no, 



e given at the last election !— No, I do by no means, except our general business. We keep 
not, on my oath. I never left my own house and my stables and cook for and attend to such men as pass 
own business, and I never heard to my knowledge of with horses and carts. 1 

a house having got a shilling’s worth ; but I may say 14987. Mr. Commissioner Byrne .— Did the Sooey 
tins much of some boys that came in from the country, boys appear to be disappointed at not having <*ot monev 
that knowing them to be hungry, I got tea ready for in town 1— No, they did not— not a bit° °Thev did 
ten or twelve of them when they had no way of taking not even come together— they only came in twos 
them home I never received a shilling since for it and said they had no money and asked would I let 
T 1,7 , - f that the evening of the polling !— Well, them have some tea till the next day they came to 
I should think it was. , town again. I said I would. 

14962. Was that the night the houses were wrecked ! " ” 

— Yes, the night the houses were wrecked — some of 
them were wrecked. 

14963. How many boys did you give tea to 1 — Four 



14964. What part of the country were they from 
— From the parish of Sooey. 

14965. Whose property is that ! — I could not say. 



14988. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Did you tell 
them you thought they were great fools to come in 
seven miles without having a farthing in their pockets 1 
— Well no, your honour, I did not. 

14989. Did you think so!— I did indeed. 

14990. Perhaps you expected someone would pay 
for their dinner ? — I did not expect any person would 
pay for it. In election times they would be a little 



14966. Were they all from the same place ! — I could elevated and don’t consider an idle day much loss 
not <“no% state what place they were from. (Tire witness withdrew, and the Court then adioumed 

14., 6 7. What hour was it when you gave them the till eleven o’clock the following morning.) 



Twelfth Da v. 
October 19. 

Patrick 

Collery. 
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October 20. 



The Bight 
Bev. Dr. 
Gillooly. 



THIRTEENTH DAY. 
Wednesday, October 20, 1869. 

The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clock. 

. Dr. Gilloolv sworn and examined. 



11991. The Chief Commissioner. — You are the 
Bishop of Elphin, my lord 1 — Yes. 

14992. The borough of Sligo is entirely in your 
lordship’s diocese 1 ? — Yes. 

14993. You remember th e last election 1 — I do. 

14994. Has your lordship’s attention been directed 
to the evidence given about certain directions^ — that 
those who voted against the popular candidate, or 
those who had not voted, should be put in a par- 
ticular portion of the parish church ? — I read some- 
thing on the subject ; I heard something on it. 

14995. Would your lordship state what you know 
of the matter— first, as regards the directions which 
you yourself gave, and then as regards the directions 
the acting parish priest in your parish gave on the 
subject %— With regard to my Own directions, I gave 
no directions whatever on the subject. I merely ex- 
pressed a wish and an advice, which was addressed 
to the parties concerned. It was, I think, on the 
second Sunday after Captain Flanagan’s election, and, 
as everyone is aware, there was very great excite- 
ment caused by it— I may say the whole of the Catholic 
population of the town felt very indignant with the 
course adopted by a certain number of their body. 
That indignation manifested itself on several occasions 
in the borough, and I had reason to fear that it 
might manifest itself, if not in the Church, at least 
in the immediate vicinity of it on the day I alluded 
to the subject. . I was to preach myself on that day 
at the last mass ; and, as I was going to the Church, 
a young man came up to me and said that he and 
several others had arranged to attack those parties if 
they came to the church. I reprimanded him, and 
forbade him most strictly not to carry out that idea, 
if any such he had. I told him I would take the 
most stringent measures to prevent such a thing, and 
to punish it if it did occur. Then he promised that 
he would not do so, and he went away. When I 
went to the church I told the circumstance to one of 
the priests, who was in the sacristy at the time — 

I don’t know which of them it was — and he told me 
that he himself had to interfere to prevent the wife 
of one of the Catholic electors who had voted for 
Major Knox being interfered with in the church, and 
that he had to leave the sacristy for that purpose. I 
then saw the necessity of alluding to the subject my- 
self, blit until I heard these things, and until I was 
made aware of the feeling and of the intention to give 
annoyance, I did not intend to speak on the subject. 

I thought it my duty then, in order to prevent dis- 
order in the house of God, to allude to it, and I did 
so, I think, before I commenced the sermon on the 
gospel of the day, to the strong and just feeling that 
existed in the town of dissatisfaction with those who 
had violated their duty ; but I said that that feeling 
should be kept out of the church, and I said, perhaps, 
as it was not easy to control it, “ Let those persons 
who come to the church go to that part near the 
porch,” indicating the part of the church that I meant. 
My sole object in that was to prevent any collision 
occurring between them and the others. I was afraid 
lest they should place themselves toojirominently in 
the church, as I was disposed to think that some of 
them were inclined to do, in order to provoke the 
feeling of the people, and lest, under the circum- 
stances, some annoyance might be offered to them in 
the church. I said let them remain in that part of 
the church. I never said, and I never intended to 
say, that they should not place themselves in another 
part of the church. I am veiy cautious in any regula- 
tions I make, and I am sure I did not say the con- 
trary of what I intended to say. I never intended 
to say, and I am perfectly certain I never did say, that 



they should be excluded from every part of the church. 
The porch is a sort of private entrance to the church, 
and some of the most respectable persons and mer- 
chants in the town hear mass there. My sole object 
in directing them to that place was that they should 
be out of the way, and not provoke a collision with 
the congregation. I never said anything that could 
bear another meaning. I believe what I said was 
misunderstood not only by those who made affidavits 
for the purposes of the election petition, but by 
other persons also. I heard one or two say that I 
meant a prohibition. I never did. I never so 
expressed myself, but, from my directing or advising 
them to go to one place, some people, by an illogical 
conclusion of their own, understood that I wished to 
exclude them from any other place. I never meant 
that, nor expressed it in words : and in point of fact 
they were never excluded from any part of the parish 
church, and I never gave that direction to any of my 
priests. If I had intended to separate them from the 
congregation, I would have talked over the subject 
with the priests, and given them instructions to that 
effect, which I never did. These persons were never 
removed ; I never approved of their removal from my 
own church, or from any other church. I heard that 
on one occasion, Christmas morning, my administrator 
in the town, the Rev. Mr. Morris, sent for one of them, 
M'Guirk, who was placed in one of the passages. On 
Christmas morning there is always a very great crowd 
at the mass ; persons come in from the country to the 
parish church, who are not in the habit of coming 
there ; and M'Guirk was in a conspicuous place and 
was in the way. Father Morris, to prevent any 
possible annoyance, sent for M'Guirk and asked him 
to "O to some other place out of the way ; he did not 
command him, as he told me ; he merely requested him 
and another man named Burke who, I understand, on 
the same occasion wanted to place himself in a promi- 
nent position, to place themselves in a quiet place 
where they would not be so prominent. It appears 
that some person was requested to retire from the 
friary. I was perfectly ignorant of that before it 
happened. I gave no instructions whatever about it, 
and if I had been consulted on the matter, I would 
not have allowed it to be done. 

14996. We have it from Sergeant Boyle that he 
was turned out of the church % — He wasn’t turned out' 
of our church, but out of the friary church. I didn’t 
know of it; I was perfectly ignorant of it; and if I 
were consulted about it, I would have disapproved of 
it. I am sure it was under some mistaken impression 
that they acted in the friary. 

14997. Then, what occurred in reference to the 
sergeant, had it not your lordship’s approbation 1 — It 
never had ; I disapproved of it ; in every instance 
where persons were removed from the church that I 
heard of, I disapproved of it. Even though the clergy- 
man might have strictly a right to do it in certain 
circumstances, I disapproved of it as a wrong thing to 
be done. I thought it would be an imprudent thing to 
do in these cases ; and in talking over the matter I 
must have expressed that opinion several times. 

14998. We have it in evidence that the money was 
returned on Christmas-day to Burke and M'Guirk, 
was your lordship aware of that 1 — I think there was 
something mentioned about it in my presence ; I think 
the question was asked, ought the money to be accepted 
from these parties 1 I gave no opinion or instructions 
about it, but the feeling was that it ought not. It was 
felt that persons who had got money so badly, and had 
acted so badly for the sake of money, should not have 
their offerings accepted on this occasion. I heard that 
some of these persons had boasted that, if they paid 
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tlieir money, it "would be taken from them as well as 
from others. I may mention that, in the direction 
of my diocese I am oftentimes consulted by priests 
"with regard to certain men who are misconducting 
themselves, and setting a bad example in the parish. 
Some of these ignorant people think that, however 
badly they misconduct themselves, the priests will pas's 
over their misdeeds, if he accepts their dues. I have 
invariably advised the priest who consulted me not to 
accept dues from these parties, and I shall continue to 
do so, because I think it right to prove to them prac- 
tically that it is not their money we want but their 
souls. 

14999. When you heard what occurred at the abbey 
in reference to Sergeant Boyle, did you express to the 
clergy of that church your disapprobation of it ? — Not 
directly. I have no jurisdiction over the management 
of their church; they have control over their own 
church and the congregation of it ; but I manifested my 
opinion and my wishes on the matter to persons who 
I am aware conveyed that opinion to them. I do not 
think it happened more than once, but I did not con- 
sider myself justified in issuing an order on the subject 
as regards their church. When I first heard the 
statement made, I believe, by Sergeant Boyle and by 
others, I was away on duty through the diocese, and I 
immediately wrote to the newspapers to contradict it. 

I have the letter cut from the newspaper. 

15000. Your lordship might read that letter 1 His 

lordship read the letter as follows : 

4I _My attention has been called to reports which appeared 
on Friday last in the Dublin daily newspapers of the pro- 
ceedings in the Court of Common Pleas respecting the Sligo 
election petition. It is there stated, apparently on the affidavits 
of some of Mr. Knox’s supporters in Sligo, that in addressing 
my flock m the parish church of Sligo, both before and after 
the borough election, I said— 1 That those Catholics who 
won d vote for (or had voted) for Major Knox should not 
be allowed to sit in that church with the rest of the conm-e- 
gations that they should be treated as rotten branches, and 
cut off.’ I take the earliest opportunity of contradicting 
those statements as untrue, and declaring that neither the 
alleged expressions, nor any others equivalent in meaning 
were ever used by me in my address to myflock ; thaton no 
occasion, public or private, have I announced, ordered or 
approved of the removal of those Catholics referred ’to 
from any place they might occupy in my parish church or 
-any other house of worship; and that if such removal oc- 
curred which I have not now the opportunity of ascertain- 
ing, it was without my knowledge or sanction. I be"" you 
will kindly give this letter insertion, and oblige your faith- 
ful servant, “ ^ L. Gir.r.oomr. 

“January 11, 1869.” 

Every word of that letter I now repeat, because what 
ever I write or say on the subject is the same as if I 
were testifying it on my oath. I heard it was stated 
also that I said “they should be cut off as rotten 
branches.” I never used that expression. I don’t 
mean to say that the person who swore to it swore 
what he knew to be false, but I never used it. If he 
were present he must have misunderstood my words. 

I referred to rotten branches, and I said most pro- 
bably, although I cannot now remember the words I 
used, that it would be better that rotten branches should 
be cut off than that they should be left hanging to the 
tree, injuring the vitality of it ; and that it would be 
better that the member which was rotten should be 
cut off, rather than it should infect the body. I then 
said I feared that some of those persons had cut 
themselves off by their misconduct, and by persever- 
ing in a course of conduct which they knew to be 
criminal. In *ny remarks I made I referred only to 
the Catholic voters of the town. I never applied a 
single word or observation to anyone else. I ex- 
pressly declare that I alluded, and merely wished to 
allude to them ; and I never made any personal obser- 
vation to any candidate or voter. I merely expressed 
myself as to the principles of the contest, and the duty 
the electors had to discharge. I put this advice to 
them as strongly as I could, and I showed them that 
if they failed in their duty they would not only be 
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incurring moral guilt and sin themselves, but would 
be doing an injury to themselves and to the church— 
that they would cause public scandal, and that, in 
order to reconcile themselves to God, they should 
make public reparation for that scandal. I avoided 
all personality as much as I could, and tried to prevent 
it in anyone over whom I had control. I spoke on 
several occasions on the subject, but I speak on every 
other matter of importance in which my flock is con- 
cerned — if there is any danger to their souls, or any 
sm prevailing— drunkenness, for instance, or riotiim 
or secret societies, or anything else— I do the same. 
1 didn t act exceptionally in that case. As regards 
the election if there was a violation of duty on the 
part of some, I don’t think I reprimanded their con- 
duct more strongly than I should have done in a case 
of grievous moral guilt or sin being incurred by per- 
sons for whose salvation I am responsible. With me 
it was entirely a question of principle and of duty, 
and not a personal question as regards either of the 
candidates. This was not a question of persons or 
of individuals, but question of duty, because my 
anxious desire is to keep out of politics as far as I can. 
I considered it my duty to interfere then, as it may be 
again, for, unhappily, we have no bond of union 
among our people except the clergy, and I did merely 
what I considered my duty. 

15001. Mr . Commissioner Byrne . — Sergeant Boyle 
told us that the reference to the rotten branches was 
in your lordship’s address to your congregation on 
Sunday, the 15th, was he accurate in that? — I cannot 
undertake to rectify the date. I think it was the 
second Sunday after the election. I don’t know the 
exact date, but I think it was the second Sunday 
after the election. I spoke before the election and 
since on the subject— one, I think, after the election. 

I cannot rely on my memory as to dates, but I am 
certain that I never used the words that those who 
vote for Major Knox ought or would be cut off as 
rotten branches. 

15002. Sergeant Boyle stated to us that the refer- 
ence to rotten branches was in the discourse you ad- 
dressed to your flock on the 15th November ; and a 
witness named Dunnigan stated that he remembered 
the expressions to be used — can your lordship say 
from your recollection whether Sergeant Boyle was 
accurate or not in referring it to your discourse on the 
15th 1 — I can’t say ; it may have been on the 15tli. I 
cannot rely on my memory as to dates. I have to con- 
sult my memoranda on everything as to dates. 

15003. Sunday, the 15th of November, was the 
Sunday before the election 1— That I am not certain 
of. I can’t say. I believe it is quite possible, and I 
am quite ready to agree that it was the Sunday before 
the election that I used the expressions. 

15004. Did your lordship, in any discourse before 
the election, state that the Catholic voters who voted 
for Major Knox, or who voted for the Conservative 
candidate, should make reparation before they could 
be reconciled to God 1 — Yes, I did. I say that they 
could not, Without giving public scandal, and being 
guilty of moral sin, be reconciled to God Without 
making a public reparation — that is merely a first 
principle of theology — where the crime is public, the 
reparation must be public of necessity. 

15005. Did your lordship by that mean to convey 
that until the reparation should be made, those per- 
sons would be in a state of mortal sin 1 — No. I didn’t 
s tate how that reparation should be made, or what it 
should be : I merely stated that they would be guilty 
of a public and scandalous offence, and that that 
offence would, of necessity, require a public reparation 
before they could be reconciled to God. I spoke of 
Catholics who, I believed, knew that they were acting 
against their convictions in voting against Major 
Knox. I stated it clearly. I said I assumed that 
every Catholic knew his duty. I spoke only of those 
who voted against their convictions and what they 
knew to be their duty, and of none others ; because I 
should 'never wish any Catholic — not to say any Pro- 
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testant — to vote against his honest convictions. If a 
man was going to do what I considered wrong, and 
what he believed to be right, I would first try and 
persuade him that it was wrong ; and if he had a false 
conscience I would not be the person to ask him to go 
against it — I would not force him to do what he be- 
lieved not to be honest. I never had an idea, of 
doing so. I spoke only of persons acting against 
their sense of duty, and doing things which the com- 
munity believed to be wrong, and by that act doing 
an injury to the whole community, who have a right 
to the proper exercise of that vote just as much as the 
individual himself has. I stated that such a fault 
required public reparation, on account of the public 
scandal and injury that would accrue from it. 

15006. I will strive and submit an inference that 
strikes me as arising from the words you said you 
used, and you will correct me if I am wrong. You 
stated that, in order to be reconciled to God, these 
persons should make reparation ; and the inference I 
draw from that is, that until they made reparation, 
they were not in a state of salvation ? — The 
inference is that, until they made reparation, 
they would not be reconciled to God — whatever sin 
they committed, they remained in it until they made 
reparation. 

15007. And would not be in a state of salvation 1 — 

I don’t say that. I say that whatever sin they com- 
mitted, they should remain in it until they made suffi- 
cient reparation. 

15008. 1 will ask your lordship, as. a matter of 
theology, if reparation were not made before death, 
would the sinner be in a state of salvation or not ? — 
If the sin were what we call mortal, he would not be 
in a state of salvation. 

15009. Would the sin you are referring to be a 
mortal sin 1 — I don’t say that. It would depend a 
good deal upon the state of the conscience of the indi- 
vidual. I have started by saying that any Catholic 
who understood his duty would not vote against his 
conscience and his conviction ; and that under the 
circumstances in which they were placed and in which 
they were then called on to vote they would, in my 
opinion, be guilty of a grievous offence, if they voted 
against their convictions. 

15010. Would it be a mortal sin under certain 
circumstances ? — It would : I believe it would. I 
don’t say it would be a mortal sin for all. I stated 
in my address before the election that no Catholic 
would be at liberty to vote against his conscience, 
against his sense of duty : and I stated at the same 
time that some might be under circumstances that 
would excuse him from voting at all, and that, if 
they consulted me on the subject, I would be happy 
to see them, give my opinion, and, in point of fact, 
approve of men placed in certain circumstances, not 
voting. A poor man might be in danger of incur- 
ring such losses as would bring min on himself and 
his family by voting — such a man I would recom- 
mend not to vote. But in no case, I told them, could 
I approve of any man voting against his conscience 
and his convictions. That was the doctrine I laid 
down, which I consider perfectly sound and tenable — it is 
the spirit of the law of the land as well as of the Gospel. 

15011. I understood your lordship to say that you 
disapproved of the monks directing Sergeant Boyle to 
retire from the chapel ? — Yes ; had I been consulted, I 
would have told them not to do it. 

15012. Did it occur to you, when it came to your 
knowledge and met your disapprobation, to express 
your opinion to them of the act of the gentlemen of 
the monastery or friary? — No, it did not. I believed 
at the time that it wouldn’t occur again, and I make 
it a rule not to interfere with their concerns except 
when I am bound to do so, and where there is good 
reason. I make that a general rale as far as I am 
concerned with religious orders in my diocese. _ 

15013. Did you regard it as a grave error on the 
part of the monks ? — Not a grave moral error, but I 
thought it was not prudent under tlie circumstances. 



I believe that, so far as strict right is concerned, they 
or I might have a right to do so, but, under the cir- 
cumstances, I considered it imprudent, for many 
reasons. I don’t say it would have been morally wrong. 

15014. Is it not the belief of the Catholic Church 
that it is necessary for the members of that Church 
to hear mass on Sunday? — If they voluntarily neglect, 
or voluntarily omit to hear mass without sufficient 
reason, it is considered a grievous sin. 

15015. But would not it be a grievous sin if they 
were debarred from hearing mass by direction of their 
spiritual superiors ? — These persons were not debarred, 
in point of fact ; they were always allowed to hear 
mass in the church ; in no case were they prevented 
from, or asked to neglect the hearing of mass — they 
were merely asked to hear it in a certain place on one- 
or two occasions. They might have heard it there as 
well as men equal, and even superior in rank to them, 
who are in the habit of hearing mass in that place. 
If we go back to the primitive church we will find that 
persons guilty of public grievous offences were often 
times altogether excluded from the mass. Of course 
we don’t observe these penitential rules, but in the 
early ages of the church they were practised — there 
was no intention of the kind in these cases. 

15016. Supposing that Sergeant Boyle exercised his 
franchise honestly and fairly, would not it be a grave 
mistake if, when he left the parish church and went 
to the friary, he was to be excluded from hearing mass ? 
— He wasn’t excluded from the parish church — he never 

15017. I do not say he was, but was not he excluded 
from the friary ? — He was merely requested to retire, 
to another part of the church where he could discharge 
his obligations quite as well as where he was. I have 
never heard of an instance where any elector was ex- 
cluded from hearing mass. 

15018. Did your lordship take an active interest in 
the last election? — I did. 

15019. Do you recollect whether any of the electors, 
called on your lordship, and consulted you about their 
votes ? — Yes, several called on me. I said in one of 
my sermons that there were cases in which electors 
would not be called on to exercise the franchise, as, for 
instance, I said when the exercise of it would entail 
injury or bring rain or loss on themselves or their 
families. I said if there were any persons present 
who found themselves in these circumstances, let them 
come to me, and we will talk the matter over. On 
that invitation some came, others came because they 
were asked by some of my priests. I said to the 
clergy, “ If you think proper to ask the voters to come 
and see me, I will be happy to see them,” as I always 
am. Some were' asked to come in that way ; others 
came spontaneously — several of them. 

15020. There are often indirect observations made 
that would not be made directly or openly. May I 
ask, did any of the voters who so called on you refer 
to money going at the election on either side? — In my 
interviews with the voters I invariably confined myself 
-to urging them to do their conscientious duty. I be- 
lieve everyone of them — several who afterwards voted 
for Major Knox — admitted that they knew they would 
be doing wrong ; that their wish would be to vote, as 
they said, with their church and their party ; and then 
they referred to circumstances which made it very 
hard to do so. With regard to money, I think there 
were two or three of them, as well as I remember, who 
hinted it to me, but they daren’t speak of it openly, 
for I have always condemned and opposed bribery in 
every shape and form. When Sergeant Armstrong 
came here I had an express understanding with him 
that one shilling should not be employed before or 
after the election for bribery ; and it was on that ex- 
press condition I promised him my influence. I had 
the same express understanding with Captain Flana- 
gan, and I had an assurance from him and his agents 
both before and after the election, that no money had 
been given, and that not a single illegal act was done. 
Had I known that bribery was employed,! would cer- 
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tainly have separated myself from the party who 
would have been guilty of it. I could infer from some of 
the parties who came tome that they were offered money. 

15021. Does your lordship recollect how the hints 
about money were expressed ? — One man, I think, 
said, “ Men with large families must look to them- 
selves and another said, “lama poor man,” or, “ I 
am m debt. I owe so much to the person who is ask- 
ing me to vote for Major Knox, and if I don’t vote for 
him, the decree against me will be put in force and 
so on. 

15022. Do you remember the names of any of the 
parties who hinted in that way about money ? — I think 
Shields mentioned something to me with regard to a 
debt he owed Mr. Cherry. Devanny gave me to un- 
derstand the same. 

15023. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — That he owed a 
debt? — No, that he wanted a consideration forgivinghis 
vote— he didn’t say it openly : for none of them would 
dare speak openly on the subject ; but it was hinted 
at in a covert way. I think it was Hunt or Magrath 
referred to the duty he had to discharge of looking 
after his children. 

15024. The Chief Commissioner. — Was that Michael 
Hunt and John Magrath?— It was one of them re- 
ferred to, it — Hunt, I think — Neilan asked no money, 
but he represented his poverty, and mentioned that he 
got money before from Major Knox. I reproved him 
for having done so, and I told him that he would be 
bound to restore that money if ever he had the means, 
that he got under false pretences— under an implied 
promise that he would vote for Major Knox,- which he 
did not intend to do, and which he could not do con- 
scientiously. Some people hinted that they would be 
deprived of their business, or that they might as well 
give up their business if they didn’t vote for Major 
Knox — as they had got money in the bank on the 
security of persons who would turn against them if 
they didn’t vote for Major Knox. 

15025. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Do you recollect 
' the names of any voters whom you advised not 
to vote ? — I told a man named Gethins not to vote un- 
less it was absolutely necessary. He is a baker. 

15026. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Is that Edward 
Gethins? — I don’t know his name. I felt for his 
position, it was such as would, I thought, exempt him 
from voting, and I told him so. He promised that he 
would remain at home, and, if it were absolutely re- 
quired, that he would come up and vote in the evening. 
Brennan didn’t look for money, but he was one of 
those who expressed his sorrow for having anything to 
do with Major Knox and with bribes. He told me 
the large sums he gave to parties, and the drink he 
gave. I put his guilt before him, I told him he was 
ruining himself by drink, and others also. He ex- 
pressed his great regret at being at all connected with 
Major Knox, and said he was determined to break off 
his connexion with him. He asked me to allow him 
remain in town until he got some money from Major 
Knox, which he had expended, to repay his mother. 

I agreed to that. He said he thought it was no harm 
to continue as agent for Major Knox’s houses, for 
which he said he was getting £80 a year ; and I agreed 
to that too. He promised to give up all that was 
sinful — a promise that he did not fulfil. 

15027. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Was this before 
the election ?— It was. 

15028. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Were you aware 
that the contest would be very close ? — It was known 
from the first that the contest would be very close ; it 
was known from the result of the revision which was 
not favourable to the Liberal party ; but it was also 
known that if the Liberals voted for the Liberal 
candidate, he would be easily returned — that I was 
convinced of, because if there was not a fail- chance of 
success, I would not feel justified in having a contest at 
all, for these contests are always attended with very 
great evils. 

15029. Did your lordship believe that within a short 
time of the election, if Catholic voters did what was 



their duty, Captain Flanagan would be returned? — I 
was quite certain of it. 

15030. The Chief Commissioner. — Did your lord- 
ship ever ascertain that the £1,483 was given by 
Sergeant Armstrong to Mr. Harper Campbell to pay 
voters after the election? — I knew nothing of that 
transaction. I never heard of it until I heard that the 
thing was actually done, and that Sergeant Armstrong’s 
agent, Mr. Tracy, had come down to Sligo with the 
money, and that it was distributed. There was a 
dinner to Sergeant Armstrong on the following day at 
the hotel, and when I heard of the distribution of the 
money, I requested all my priests to absent them- 
selves from the dinner, and to make known my wishes 
on the subject to any country jn-iests that might come 
in. I did that in order to mark my very strong con- 
demnation of the proceeding. There was no priest at 
the dinner but one from the country, who had seen no 
other priest before going to it, and he expressed his re- 
gret afterwards. On the evening of the same day 
there was a lecture to be given by my architect, and it 
was sought to postpone it until after the banquet, but I 
refused to allow it to be postponed. 

15031. Was the lecture to be given by Mr. M‘Car- 
thy l — No ; by Mr. Goldie. I knew nothing whatever 
of the money being brought down to Sligo. I did not 
hear of it at the time ; but I believe that money was 
brought down and distributed. 

15032. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Does your lord- 
ship recollect a man named Charles Clancy having an 
interview with you at the last election?— No ; that is 
the son. 

15033. I mean the man who did not vote? — I have- 
no recollection of seeing him at all at the last election. 
I think I had not a word with him on the subject of 
his vote. His father did at the previous election come 
to me, and express his regret .at having voted for Mr. 
Macdonogh. I do not think he came to me at all at 
the last election. He justified himself, I recollect, in 
voting for Mr. Macdonogh by the pressure that was 
brought to bear on him— the son I did not see at all. 

15034. Does your lordship recollect anything about 
Michael Hunt coming to you, or to any of your clergy, 
and making a demand for money — a thousand pounds, 
or any other sum, as a consideration for him and others 
voting for Captain Flanagan? — On the day of the 
election of Captain Flanagan, towards the close 
of the poll, I remember several persons went to see 
Magrath and Hunt, and ask them to come down and 
vote, as they were bound to do. As well as I recol- 
lect, I wrote on a piece of paper, asking Magrath and 
Hunt to come down to the court-house to vote. They 
had come to see me previously, and I urged them to 
do their duty. I assumed that they regarded it as a 
duty, and I sent that message to them just about the 
last couple of hours of the close of the poll. After 
that I remember I was in my drawing-room when 
Father Morris came up to say — I believe that some of 
Captain Flanagan’s ' friends were in the room at the 
time — that Moran and Hunt’s son were below stairs, 
and that Hunt’s son came with a message that ten 
votes would be available for Captain Flanagan if 
£1,000 were sent down. There was an answer sent 
down that they should go away; the offer was rejected, 
as, of course, it ought to have been. 

15035. I have no doubt of that. Do you recollect 
was it Father Morris brought you that message ? — I 
think it was he brought it. The way it occurred was 
this — Moran went up to ask Hunt and Magrath to 
come down and vote, and he came back with this 
young man. When I was in my room, the message 
was brought uj>, and an answer was sent back that if 
they voted, it should be -without any consideration of 
the kind. 

15036. The person with Moran was the son of 
Michael Hunt? — I understood that he was. 

15037. Do you know his name? — I do not. 

15038. Could your lordship give us the names of 
the ten men who were to vote for Captain Flanagan in 
case the £1,000 was forthcoming? — I did not hear 
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that ten names were mentioned, but the message was 
that ten votes would be secured if <£1,000 were sent 
down. I do not believe the ten names were given. I 
heard it stated afterwards that they could hardly bring 
up ten voters at that time to vote. It might have been 
very possibly an exaggeration. 

15039. Verylikely — youhavetold us that yo.u formed 
a conclusion that several of the individuals who came 
to you with regard to the election, were expecting 
money ? — They did not express that, they might have 
used some expression that led me to believe that they 
expected money ; but I invariably made an observation 
to the effect — to put it out of their minds. I wished 
to let them know that if they voted for Captain Flana- 
gan, it should be without money or reward of any 
kind. 

15040. Could your lordship tell us how many of 
your flock expected — I presume that a considerable 
number expected it ? — I have taken down the names of 
those who came to me — Devanny, Shields, Magrath, 
Hunt, Brennan, Kilcullen, Neilan, Gethin, and Gray, 
junior. 

15041. Did Michael Doherty come to you 1— I don’t 
remember — he may have. I gave the names of all I 
recollect to have come. Persons are in the habit of 
coming to me when they like, and I invariably make 
it a point to see them. Others besides those I have 
named may have come ; but I do not remember any 
others at present. 

15042. Did you form the conclusion that generally 
these ten men were expecting money! — My belief and 
conviction was that no Catholic in the borough intended 
to vote for Major Knox except for money, or from 
pressure of another kind brought to bear on him. 

15043. Or refrained from voting? — Or refrained from 
voting — I should not say refrained, perhaps, for there 
were some men who did not vote, but who would have 
come up to vote in the evening if it were absolutely 
necessary. But when it was seen that Major Knox was 
in the majority, and that a majority on Captain Flana- 
gan’s side could, not be except by corrupt means, they 
were not asked to come up. There were six or more 
voters who, from the circumstances in which they were 
placed, were justified in staying away. I believe that 
others did not take m'oney, but there was a pressure 
brought to bear on them from landlord or agent sources. 

15044. Had your lordship any consultation with 
your clergy with regard to the election ? — No formal 
consultation ; we live together, and are constantly to- 
gether. We understood the action we were to pursue ; 
everyone, I think, perfectly understood that bribery 
was to be prohibited and prevented in every possible 
way, that everything illegal in the way of violence, and 
every illegal means was to be avoided most cautiously. 
I believe they observed that instruction, and saw that 
it was carried out to the very end. 

15045. We have it in evidence that there was very 
great violence, that the town was in occupation of a 
mob or mobs on the polling day at least, if not prev- 
iously — can your lordship give us any information on 
the subject — did any person come to your lordship, or 
to any of your clergy, to your knowledge, asking for 
money or drink for these mobs? — I am. not aware. 
They certainly never came to me, nor am I aware that 
any such application was made to the clergy. There 
were great crowds in the.borough for several days, but 
I don’t believe that the crowd assembled on these 
occasions could be called a mob — it certainly was not 
a hired mob. There was great excitement at the time, 
and also great interest was taken in the election. 
Many persons came into the town from the country in 
consequence of the interest they took in the election — 
the county election was going on about the same time. 
It was well known that extraordinary means were 
resorted to in the borough, in order to corrupt Catholic 
electors and induce them to vote for Major Knox, or 
to make them stay away from voting. I didn’t see any 
personal violence, there was noise, and on some occa- 
sions I requested my priests to go out among the 
people and try to prevent, injury or violence ; I went 



out myself through the town on several occasions for 
that express purpose, in order to prevent anything 
like disorder in the town. I don’t know that I can 
say anything else about it. 

15046. Was any communication made to your lord- 
ship shortly before the election to the effect that 
Captain Flanagan’s chances were becoming worse as 
some of the Catholic voters were going to abstain from 
voting ? — Yes. 

15047. Was that communication made to you by 
any of Captain Flanagan’s agents ? — It was known that 
several persons were being tampered with, but it was 
not known whether successfully or not, until the day 
of the election. There were apprehensions entertained, 
because it was known that several parties were seen 
going to the houses of Catholic electors, and that there 
was a very complete organization to get over Catholic 
voters — there were apprehensions on that account. I 
heard of them both on the day of the election and 
some days previously. 

15048. Was there any application made to your 
lordship to deliver an address to your flock with re- 
gard to the subject ? — No ; what I did I did from my 

15049. The evidence that Sergeant Boyle gave us was 
— he stated that he was kneeling in the Friary chapel on 
a Sunday after the election, when the Rev. Mr. Hib- 
bits came up towards him, and in a loud voice said 
“ Where’s this man ?” and ordered him to go outside 
and hear mass there ; that the sergeant then wont 
home, and didn’t attend mass for five or six months 
afterwards — did I understand your lordship to say that 
you disapproved of that act on the part of the clergy- 
men of the Friary ? — Most distinctly. 

15050. Because there appears no reason to doubt 
his evidence as far as the externals are concerned — he 
is a respectable man ? — That makes not the slightest 
difference in my mind. If he was the poorest man in 
the town, I would make the same remark ; his social 
position I would not mind at all. 

15051. You stated some short time ago that you 
would consider that every Catholic who understood 
their duty and voted against that duty, would be in a 
state of grievous sin ? — Not that. I said in a general 
way there is moral guilt. I don’t sa.y that in every 
case it would be a grievous sin. We Catholics make 
a wide distinction between venial and mortal sin. 

15052. I know you do ; but in the case of a Catholic 
who knows his duty and commits thisi offence, and 
who, you consider, was not in a state, reconcilable to 
God until he made reparation for the offence he 
committed, would your lordship give him the rites of 
the Church before he made that reparation? — Not be- 
fore he made the reparation I would consider suffi- 
cient!-— he should make reparation in any case. He 
should make what I would consider sufficient .repara- 
tion for his. offence before I would reconcile him. He 
should show regret for what he had done, and repair 
it to the best of his power. 

15053. In fact, your lordship’s statement to your 
flock amounted to this — that persons who voted for 
Major Knox would put themselves in a state in which 
they were liable to be denied the rites of the Church ? 
— I didn’t say that, nor did I mean to convey it. I 
never meant to deny them the rites of the Church ; 
and, in fact, several of these persons have complied 
with their religious duties, and have received the sacra- 
ments since, without making any public reparation, 
properly so called, and that has occurred with my ap- 
probation and sanction. I never intended to refuse 
the rites of the Church to them, or to anyone, no 
matter how sinful ; but it is the duty of the confessor 
who is to deal with the case where the offence is pub- 
lic, to get what he considers sufficient reparation, as 
far as the person concerned is capable of making it. 
I never said what that reparation should be, or what 
form it should assume, or that it should be a public 
reparation before the congregation. I did not mean to 
say it. 

15054. Did not your lordship use theword “public”? 
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— T didn't mean that. I don’t recollect I did say it. 
I said that reparation should be made for the offence 
before being reconciled to God. I said they shouldn’t 
look upon it as a slight thing, and think that, after the 
election was over, everything should fall back to its 
previous position, as if nothing had occurred. 

15055. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Your lordship 
stated that those who voted for Major Knox couldn’t be 
reconciled until sufficient reparation would be made — 
now what would be considered sufficient reparation ? — 
That would depend very much on circumstances. I 
didn’t refer at all to the rites of the Church ; I referred 
to and spoke Of merely reconciliation with God. 

15056. Did your lordship mean to convey that the 
clergy wouldn’t in any way reconcile the sinner until 
reparation was made that would be considered by them 
sufficient? — The clergy should facilitate that recon- 
ciliation in every way ; it is their duty to do so ; but 
they should not administer the sacrament of penance 
if they didn’t believe that the sinner was sorry for his 
offence, and made the reparation they considered due 
for the offence. 

15057. But the sacrament of penance would be 
withheld until the reparation was made? — Recon- 
ciliation with God wouldn’t be effected in the case 
of those persons until they had publicly repaired the 
fault they committed. That is my belief; 1 hold the 
doctrine — that where the offence is public, the repara- 
tion should also be public. 

15058. Did your lordship mean to convey that the 
sacrament of penance would be withheld until repara- 
tion was made ? — Of course I should have that in my 
mind. 

15059. Was that what your words conveyed natu- 
rally ? — Not that I had it in my mind then. I have 
it now in my mind. It was through the sacrament 
I meant that it was effected, when I spoke of recon- 
ciliation with God. I hadn’t in my mind the form 
of reparation that should be made in each case. I 
neither stated, nor did I intend to state, what that 
form should be. 

15060. Y our lordship has told us that your view was 
that no Catholic would be at liberty to vote against 
his conscience ? — Yes. 

15061. But when making that address to them, did 
yoxu - lordship convey to your flock that they had a 
discretion as to whether they would vote for Major 
Knox or not? — I assumed that no Catholic could have 
a doubt with regard to his obligations at the time. I 
wouldn’t assume that on any other occasion ; but at 
the last election, where a religious question was con- 
cerned, I assumed that every Catholic knew his duty. 
It was a plain duty, as I am convinced it was, and one 
the most illiterate could understand. 

15062. The Chief Commissioner. — When your lord- 
ship heard that Sergeant Armstrong had distributed 
the money — you heard it when he came to the banquet 
— did you consider that a violation of his promise to 
you ? — I did, distinctly ; and I made the observation 
to some person that, if he were to return to the borough 
he would find me very much altered in his regard. I 
considered it a violation of his promise, decidedly^ 

15063. Your lordship knew then that the money 
was given for bribery, to voters because they had voted ? 
—I knew that if they hadn’t voted, they would not 
get it ; but I did not regard it as bribery, strictly so 
called, because I believe now as I did at the time, that 
the money was not promised before the election by 
Sergeant Armstrong, but by those acting for him. 
That was my belief, and nothing has since occurred to 
alter it. I believe that the promise made by Sergeant 
Armstrong to me was faithfully performed. 

15064. Did your lordship consider that the giving 
of money in that way was demoralizing ? — Oh, cer- 
tainly ; and it was chiefly on that account I objected 
to it— it wasn’t the price of the vote that was so objec- 
tionable as its effect on the community. 

15065. Did you intimate to Sergeant Armstrong 
that you disapproved, of the distribution of that money? 
— I didn’t see him to do so. I didn’t know he was in 



town at the time I heard of it ; and until his health 
was altered I had no opportunity of speaking to him 
on the subject. 

15066. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — But though your 
lordship do not regard the distribution of that money 
after the election as bribery, do not you regard it as 
most demoralizing on the part of the electors, to give 
it to them? — Yes, and deserving of grave censure ; for 
I consider that a vote should be given Without money 
or payment, and that it should be given for the public 
good. If a person is bound to vote at sill, in my 
opinion he is bound to vote for the public good. 

15067. The Chief C ommissioner. — Who were present 
when the message came to your lordship for the 
£1,000? — The Bev. Mr. Morris was there — Mr. Mi- 
chael O’Loghlen, and Mr. Stanislaus Lynch were also 
present — they were both with me in my room at the 
time. 

15068. When Father Morris brought the message 
from young Hunt? — Yes. The message came up to 
say that Moran was below stairs. Father Morris 
went down ; and the message about the £1,000 was 
then brought up by him. 

15069. Were J arnes Moran and young Hunt under- 
stood by you to be below stairs at the time ? — Yes, in 
my hall at the time. 

15070. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did your lord- 
ship consider the act of voting for Major* Knox in 
itself wrong, totally irrespective of the state of mind 
of the Catholic voters who voted for him ?— I wish to 
know what you mean. 

15071. Suppose the sergeant in the Rifles voted 
honestly and fairly, and according to the best of bis 
judgment and conscience, would you consider that a 
sinful act ? — If he voted as he thought he was bound 
to do in conscience,' and according to his principles, I 
wouldn’t consider it wrong. If I met a Catholic who 
was wanting in principle, I would reason with him and 
endeavour to alter his views, but I wouldn’t ask him 
to vote against his own judgment. I would try to 
alter his judgment, but I would not ask him to vote 
against what he considered right. 

15072. Am I right in inferring that you used no 
language on the occasion your lordship referred to 
rotten branches, dealing with a case like this ? — The 
idea never entered my mind. I alluded to the connip- 
tion which was known to have prevailed in the borough 
many years before, and I expressed my resolve to root 
it out, and purify the borough, as far as I could. ! 
said that those who intended to vote against their 
principles were responsible for it, and were doing an 
injury to public morality, and that I should do every- 
thing in my power to prevent it. 

15073. But take such a case as this — suppose a 
voter had promised Major Knox to vote, whether right 
or wrong — it is quite conceivable that there must be a 
difference of opinion as to the binding nature of that 
promise, he might consider he was bound to keep his 
word — would your lordship consider that such a person 
was wrong in keeping his word, and in voting for 
Major Knox ? — He might be in some cases, though 
not in others ; if he knew he was doing what he should 
not do in conscience, he would be wrong. 

15074. But supposing he had promised at a time he 
did not know that ? — I remember a case in which one 
voter told me that, before the Church question arose, 
he had promised Major Knox to vote for him ; and 
then, if I remember rightly, I told that person that of 
course he was not bound by that promise — that, When 
he made it, he supposed the circumstances would be 
the same at the time of the election as at the time he 
made the promise, and that the change in the circum- 
stances of course would justify him in withdrawing 
that promise — which I hold to be perfectly correct. I 
said nothing to anyone in private, which I should not 
preach from the pulpit as perfectly sound doctrine. 
That I bog to assure you of — on the contrary, I spoke 
less strongly to them in private than I did in 
public. If the Church question had not arisen before 
the election, I would think that many persons might 
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conscientiously and honestly have voted for Major 
Knox, because they might suppose he might be as 
good a member as his opponent, on other questions. 
The Church question was one which every Catholic 
understood. Major Knox declared that he was for 
the maintenance of the Church Establishment, and it 
was on that point that the obligation arose for Catho- 
lics to vote against him. 

15075. If such a voter considered he was bound by 
his promise, would you consider that he was doing a 
wrong act in voting for Major Knox 1 — I would not, 
if he were honestly of that opinion. 

15076. Assuming that he was — would your lord- 
ship consider he was doing wrong 1 — There are many 
cases where guilt arises from one’s own conscience. If 
a person believes he is acting right, though he is actu- 
ally doing wrong, and acting contrary to his duty, 



there is not moral but a material guilt in such a per- 
son ; and I would view him in a very different light 
from another. 

15077. The Chief Commissioner . — Is there any 
other subject in connexion with the recent election, 
with reference to which your lordship would wish to 
give us any information, or make any statement ? — If 
I weren’t obliged to come forward I would wish to 
have nothing to do with the inquiry. If you wish to 
ask me any other questions I will be happy to answer 
them, but I do not -wish to volunteer any evidence, 
which I know you will get from other sources. It 
would not be consistent with my position, and cer- 
tainly not with my feelings, to volunteer any state- 
ments. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



The Rev. John Morris sworn and examined. 



15078. The Chief Commissioner. — Are you the ad- 
ministrator of the bishop’s diocese ? — Yes. 

15079. Do you remember on the day of the polling 
James Moran and the son of Michael Hunt coming 
to the bishop’s house! — I do. 

15080. Did they see you 1 — They did. 

15081. What message did they bring? — I think it 
was between two and thx-ee o’clock at the time, and 
unless I mistake I do not think they were in the 
drawing-room at all. That is a mistake of the Bishop’s. 
I think I was in the sitting-room by myself when the 
servant came in and told me that they wanted to see 
me. I went out to a little waiting-room quite con- 
venient to the hall-door, where we generally see per- 
sons of that kind.- I saw Moran, and I asked him if 
he wanted to speak to me, and he said “yes,” and I 
said, “ Come and speak to me in the hall.” I did not 
wish to have anything to say at all to young Hunt. 
I was dissatisfied -with the part taken by these per- 
sons on that and previous occasions, and I asked 
Moran if he wanted to speak to me, and he said 
“ yes.” What he said to me was this : — “ Is the elec- 
tion going to be lost ?” I said, “ What do you mean 
by that ?” “ I mean,” says he, “ is the election going 
to be lost ? Those above can poll ten votes on one 
condition if it be complied with,” and I asked what 
was that condition. He said if a person would go 
up and deposit £1,000 on the table that they should 
record the ten votes in favour of Captain Flanagan. I 
asked “ Do you want to convey that as a message to 
me ? ” and he said, as far as I can recollect, “ yes.” 
And my reply to him was, “ If you want to convey 
that as a message to me you can go back and tell the 
parties that as far as I am concerned if 5s. was to gain 
the present election I would not satisfy the parties, 
and if the election be lost let it be known through 
whom and by what means the election has been lost.” 
That was my reply to him, and I had no more con- 
versation with him, and he walked out — himself and 
young Hunt. 

15082. W ere the names mentioned ? — I asked where 
could they get ten votes — I did not believe they 
could. “ It is no matter to you,” said he, “ they can 
get the ten votes.” I got no names. 

15083. Where was young Hunt? — He was in the 
little room that I spoke of a while ago. 

15084. Which of the young Hunts was it? — I do 
not know his name. 

15085. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Would you 
know him ? — I would know him, but I would not 
know his name. There are two brothers, and I think 
they are very like, but I am satisfied he was the son 
of Michael Hunt. 

15086. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you know 
the men in the position of Hunt who were holding 
back? — No, except that I knew that Hunt and 
M'Grath, and I heard, I think, J ohn Hart were hold- 
ing back. 



15087. Was James Moran ? — James Moran did not 
hold back, for at the time I saw him he was after 
recording his vote in favour of Captain Flanagan. 

15088. Did you understand Laurence Bourke was 
one of the party ? — I thought so, and Thomas Devanny. 
I heard another name mentioned, but I did not know 
he was in connexion with them, but it was stated he 
was likely one- of the party, a man named James 
Dolan. 

15089. Was that the mail-coach guard? — Yes. 

15090. Now, did anyone else at the last election 
bring any similar message to you about money being 
wanted? — No, sir; none whatever. 

15091. According to your recollection did you com- 
municate with Mr. O’Loghlen or Mr. Lynch ? — I do 
not recollect that I did. Yery likely a short time 
after if I saw the bishop I may have told it. 

15092. I suppose you then came to the conclusion 
that the election was lost? — Oh, likely, if the ten 
votes could be recorded the election could be gained, 
but in any case I said if it were to gain the election I 
would not satisfy the persons, but I would let the 
world know how the election was lost. 

15093. You referred to parties acting similarly up- 
on former occasions? — That is merely from report. 
I know nothing concerning Sergeant Armstrong’s 
election. I took very little part in that election at all. 
I did not even canvass on that occasion. Yery likely 
I called to see one man some days before the election 
of Sergeant Armstrong, because ’of his holding back 
from his friends. He was a member of the victuallers’ 
body in town, a decent man, and he was the only man 
holding back, and they were dissatisfied with him, and 
did not like to come up, and record their votes until 
they all came together, and he was stated to be a 
couple of miles out of town in the house of a land 
steward of Mr. Wynne’s, and they were anxious that 
some person should go and bring him up, in order 
that they might all go together and record their 
votes. 

15094. I will now direct your attention to what 
Bourke and M'Guirk stated occurred on Christmas 
Day last ; you were then attending on the parishioners 
who were giving in their dues? — Yes, I was at one of 
the doors, and a number of gentlemen at the other 
door. 

15095. Now, what occurred in reference to M'Guirk? 
— It was a very early hour, 1 think between six and 
seven o’clock, and it was very dark at the time, and 
the gas was lighting in the church ; and shortly after 
M'Guirk went up some person came, I think the paid 
collector, a man named Smith, and said that M'Guirk 
was above kneeling in a certain place in the church ; 
and I on this said to him, “Tell M'Guirk I want to 
speak to him.” He came down, and I asked him had 
he any interview or conversation with the bishop 
before he went up to that part of the church, and he 
said, “No ;’’ and I said, “ Then under these circum- 
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stances if you take my advice you will hear mass in 
this portion of the church, amongst these good people 
who are hearing mass here.” I asked him to do so two 
or three times in a very suppliant manner, and he did 
not seem inclined to do it ; and when he was going off 
I returned him his offering. 

15096. Why did you return him his offering? — 
Well, one of the reasons was I heard he said some time 
previous that when he would come on Christmas morn- 
ing to pay his offering he would be as welcome as any 
other. There was a feeling amongst the parishioners 
tha t no money should be accepted from those who voted 
for Major Knox or abstained from voting. 

15097 . Was that because they were believed to have 
been bribed ? — The common phrase was that none of 
Knox’s money should be mixed with the other 
offerings. 

15098. In reference to Bourke? — I think about 
twenty minutes afterwards Bourke was coming in on 
the gallery door, and some person told him to speak 
to me. He came to the other door where I was stand- 
ing, and said, “ Is there any objection to me hearing 
mass ?” I said, “ Not the slightest : but hear mass in 
that portion of the church where those good people are 
kneeling.” He seemed disinclined to do so, and went 
out, and came back in a few minutes and heard mass 
in it; and so pleased were the persons who witnessed 
this, that if Bourke were to come back the next Sun- 
day to the church.and take the most prominent position 
in it, no person would be angry with him. He acted 
in such an humble manner as showed he had the spirit 
of a Christian about him ; and he Saw that although it 
was a little beneath him to do that, still that he should 
act as a Christian on that occasion. 

15099. Did you give any of these directions to 
M'Guirk or Bourke in consequence of what the bishop 
had said in his sermon about any of these voters ? — I 
was afraid from the feeling that existed in town, and 
particularly on a morning like that when we have such 
crowds in the church — we generally have twice the 
congregation that morning when compared with any 
other morning in the course of the year, and many of 
the poor people come there on that morning who, from 
want of clothes, might not come out in the noonday. 
The place was very crowded, and I was afraid some 
person might insult M‘Guirk, and cause annoyance in 
the church ; and if a thing of the kind occurred, we did 
not know what the consequences might be, because 
we thought it might go abroad that the gallery was 
coming down, and therefore I thought it right that 
they should hear mass in that position. 

15100. Do you recollect hearing the bishop say any- 
thing of those going to the porch? — I was in the 
vestry on the occasion. He alluded to the porch, and 
said there was a great amount of dissatisfaction 
amongst the community, who had expressed a great 
unwillingness that these parties should mix with them 
in certain portions of the church — the gallery, or places 
where they were in the habit of going to ; and, lest 
anything unpleasant might occur, it was to be appointed 
that I should ask them to hear mass in the place that 
I pointed out. 

15101. Did you know anything about what occurred 
at the abbey ? — No, I know nothing whatsoever about 
it ; and I was very sorry when I heard it at the time. 

15102. You then feel that that ought not to have 
occurred? — I do. 

15103. Now, in reference to the election itself, and 
the conduct of the election, do you know anything 
about any dinner that day being supplied to any of the 
country people who were in town ?— None whatsoever. 

I do not believe there was. 

15104. You saw a great number of the country 
people in town ? — I did on the day of the election, and 
I think the reason why so many were in on that occa- 
sion was, that I think the public spirit was up all 
through the county at the time. The Sligo borough 
and county were about the last elections, and the spirit 
was very much up. There was one reason which I 
might assign for the great numbers that came in. It 



was rumoured for some days previous to the election 
m town, that a number of young men, the sons of the 
Conservative fanners in the country, were to come in 
armed with revolvers. I heard that a number of them 
were employed and engaged by a certain person, who, 
it was stated, was to pay them 8s. a day. 

15105. Who was the person, Mr. Morris, you heard 
that of? — I heard it stated that he was agriculturist 
or steward, I think, on Colonel Townley’s property. 

15106. Go on, now. You heard these rumours all 
through the town ? — I heard that he went about and 
saw a number of these young men, and engaged them 
to come into town for the occasion, and that they were 
to be paid 8s. a day. I think, as far as I recollect, 
the name was Mr. Heron, steward. 

15107. Do you know anything of any money being 
supplied on Captain Flanagan’s side for the country 
people to come into town? — No, not one shillin''. I 
do not know anything of it. 

15108. Did any money at all pass through your 
hands for the election ? — Not one shilling, and I hope 
never will. 

15109. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Sergeant Boyle 
has told us it was in the bishop’s discourse on the Sun- 
day morning the 15 th November that there was a 
reference to rotten branches. Do you remember whether 
there was in the same discourse any reference to the 
porch ? — I do not recollect on that occasion at all. I 
do not think I was there on that day. I think- m y 
duties took me elsewhere on that day. 

15110. Then do you remember anything of the 
bishop’s discourse in reference to rotten branches ? — I 
do not recollect. 

15111. Now, when Bourke obeyed the directions 
he received to go to the porch did you regard it as a 
mark of humility on his part?— I certainly did. 

15112. Because he might naturally have considered 
the place rather beneath him? — Very likely he might 
have, but some of the most respectable merchants in 
town hear mass there very often. I have known some 
of the highest merchants in town to hear mass there 
frequently as a matter of convenience rather than go 
to the gallery. 

15113. But having regard to the feelings that were 
commonly prevalent, you regarded it as a mark of 
humility ? — Yes. 

15114. Might I ask you would you have withheld 
the sacrament of penance from a Catholic voter who 
voted for Major Knox before he had made what you 
considered a sufficient reparation for that? — Of course 
in matters of this kind which you allude to at present 
we always consult with the bishop and are guided by 
his directions, and it so happens that nearly all these 
persons, I think, as the bishop remarked, have 
received the sacraments. 

15115. Well, having regard to the state of feeling 
in the borough at the time would you have given the 
sacrament of penance to a person circumstanced as I 
have mentioned without consulting the bishop ? — At 
that time I would not. 

15116. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You told us 
that you were afraid that some one might assault 
M‘Guirk, and that there would be a most unpleasant 
scene ? — Certainly, lwas apprehensive of that because 
I believe some little outrage was offered to the wife of 
one of the voters on the Sunday previous, and lest it 
should occur again I deemed it more prudent he should 
go to this part of the church. 

15117. Did you tell that to M'Guirk ? — I did not. 
15118. Have you any reason to doubt that M‘G uirk 
understood it as a command upon your part? — I think 
he could not understand it as a command because I 
asked him in the most suppliant manner three times, 
and said, “ If you take my advice go and hear mass 
there, you will be better off,” as Bourke did after- 
wards. 

15119. The Chief Commissioner. — The galleries arc 
very large ?■ — They are. 

15120. There are two staircases coming down from 
them ? — Yes. 
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15121. In case of any disturbance or anything of 
the kind occurring the matter would be attended with 
great danger ? — Certainly, no doubt in the world of it, 
because it might go abroad in some other portion of 
the church that the galleries were coming down, and 
persons might be killed. 

15122. The church at present is too small for the 
wants of the congregation ? — Certainly, on a morning 
like Christmas particularly. 

15123. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. - — Had y our re- 
quest that Bourke should say his prayers in the porch 
any reference at all at the time to the contingency that 
Mr. Heron has referred to, of the gallery coming down 
—No, I do not mean a rush, except that some persons 
might thoughtlessly offer insult to one of these persons, 
and it might create a disturbance as I spoke of. 

15124. But was your request that he should kneel 
in the porch prompted by any apprehension of 
danger in that direction ? — Certainly, not a doubt of 
it. As I told you a while ago as an insult was offered 
on a previous occasion to the wife of one of the voters, 

I say a fortiori it would be offered to any of the voters 
who would come. That was the first time they made 
their appearance in chureh since the election. 

15125. And was your request to him to kneel in 
the porch dictated principally by the consideration of 
the disturbance ? — Well, I would also say as a sort of 
reparation for the part that he acted in abstaining 
from voting for the Liberal candidate. 

15126. Was it not, in fact, intended as a species of 
church censure upon him for his having voted for 
Major Knox ? — I would say it was more or less. 

15127. Have you any doubt that it was intended as 
a church censure ? — No, the dissatisfaction that existed 
at the time was the principal reason I did it. I knew 
very well that the community and the congregation 
would be very much dissatisfied if he were to go and 
kneel in a prominent part of the 'church, and my prin- 
cipal reason was this, lest anything unpleasant should 
occur to cause confusion. 

15128. I must again put the question, was it in- 
tended to any extent at all as a church censure 1 — 
Well, I could not say it was a church censure. 

15129. Was it intended as a humiliation to any ex- 
tent ? — It might be in reference to the allusion made 
by the bishop to a certain portion of the church — the 
porch. I did not even point to that portion of the 
church called the porch, but merely to the place where 
other persons were in the habit of saying mass. 



15130. Well, now, I must ask you this- again, have 
you any doubt that the placing M'Guirk in that par- 
ticular place was intended to some extent as a humilia- 
tion upon him for having voted for Major Knox 1— He 
did not vote for Major Knox. 

15131. Well, for having abstained from voting 1— I 
say so, more or less. 

15132. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you hear 
anything of what the bishop said about any of his con- 
gregation separating themselves ?— I was in the vestry 
of the church at the time. 

15133. But did you hear him 1— I think so. 

15134. Did you understand these words of his lord- 
ship to be a direction to his congregation 1 — My im- 
pression was if they were to come to church and hear 
mass it was supposed they would go to that part of the 
church to which he alluded. 

15135. But I suppose you mean the bishop directed 
them ? — I would not say it was a command. 

15136. Did you understand it so ? — I understood if 
they were to come they would hear mass in - that por- 
tion of the church, from his lordship’s words. 

15137. The Chief Commissioner. — You understood 
that in giving that direction to the two men you were 
obeying the bishop?— It was more or less carrying out 
the observations made by the bishop. 

15138. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You did not un- 
derstand the bishop to mean it as counsel to them, but 
as a direction? — I believe that the understanding was 
if they were to come they would hear mass in that por- 
tion of the church. 

15139. And you believed that M'Guirk was disobey- 
ing that ? — Yes, I thought so. 

15140. Did any persons come to you previous to the 
election and say they expected money ?— No. No 
persons ever did it directly. 

15141. That is what I mean — not say it directly, 
but were there any intimations conveyed ? — Well, I 
cannot mention any person, but I believe there was a 
vague expectation on the part of voters inconsequence 
of former elections that there might be some on this 
occasion as well as on the past. 

15142. And did you think that that prevailed 
largely ? — Well, I would not say largely. 

15143. But do you mean to say you can form no 
opinion about it? — No. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



William 

Palmer. 



William Palmer sworn and examined. 

witness) ? — Without seeing all the documents it would 



15144. The Chief Commissioner . — Were you assist- 
ing Mr. Lawder at Carriek in getting up the evidence 
to. resist the petition ? — I was, sir. 

15145. Was it under your superintendence that this 
suit of briefs were prepared (briefs marked A 1,. 2, 
and 3, handed witness) 1 — I may say all the briefs 
were entirely under my supervision. 

15146. Do you remember was it you took down 
Stokes’s evidence t — He gave it in himself, shy in his 
own handwriting. 

15147. We have not been able to get that ? — I think 
it will be clown by the one o’clock train. I spoke to 
Mr. Lawder, and told him if it could be got at all to 
send it down by that train. 

15148. A-s you understand me, those briefs marked 
A is copy of what he handed in ?— I came down to 
Sligo here, and took down the entire evidence — the 
Sligo evidence, and there was a large number of par- 
ties who were alleged to be bribed by Stokes. I made 
out a list for him of the names from the list furnished by 
the petitioners. I gave that to Stokes himself, and 
told bun hi Ms own house to make out hi his own 
house what were actually the facts in Ms own hand- 
writing. He did that, and in the course of the even- 
ing brought, if to me, and that was copied in Carriek. 

15149. Is tliat his handwriting (document handed 



be impossible to say. 

15150. I want to direct attention to this. The two 
M'Mullens have been mentioned in the bill of parti- 
culars. Stokes is charged with having bribed the 
M‘Mullens. (Bill of particulars handed witness.) 
There is a copy of the bill of particulars. That was 
made for your conduct of the case. Now, do you see 
opposite James M‘Mullen, No. 23 ? — Yes. 

15151. To what does the page refer ? — No. 23 page 
6 is, I think, in the margin. 

15152. .To what does that refer ?— I cannot tell, ex- 
cept the page of the brief I would say. 

15153. It is obviously not the page of the big brief? 

X do not know, for I do not know who paged this at 

all. No. 23 would be the number in consecutive order 
all down. 

15154. No. 23 Is the number in the bill of particu- 
lars, and page 6 ? — I cannot tell what that refers to 
at all. 

15155. Now turn to page 3, and see the entry as to 
No. 23, James M'Mullen ? — Yes. 

15156. Then you come to “Never gave or offered 
any money, or other consideration, for voting. J ames 
M'Mullen left, before the polling day by the request of 
Mr. Stokes.” Then comes something . like pounds — 
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‘‘ Gave pounds, travelling expenses, to J ames and 

William M‘Mullen to go to Dublin” ? — That is what 
is there. 

15157. Now, don’t you see that the brief goes on 
regularly and ends with “ I did a good deal of such 
work generally ” ? — Yes. 

15158. In whose handwriting are those three briefs 'f 
— I think this is the handwriting of some of the scri- 
venery clerks who came down from Dublin, and this 
(another brief) is in some others. There were alto- 
gether four clerks employed. [The witness’s evidence 
related to the briefs marked A.J 

15159. Now I will direct your attention to the 
briefs we have marked B, which- are duplicates of the 
evidence of Robert Stokes and’ Cherry. Now nothing 
turns on Cherry’s, evidence. Why was that second 
brief of the evidence made U— The only way that could 
have occurred was this — that Stokes was in attendance 
listening to what they were proving against him, and 
he thought proper to add or diminish as to the facts of 
his evidence. 

15160. In reference to the M'Mullens, his evidence 
which is in the first brief is omitted in the second ? — 

If that is so, it must be by Mr. Stokes’ sole directions, 
and by his authority, and at liis request. There Was 
nothing put into it that Stokes did not write himself, 
or direct personally as to the fact. 

15161. Now, in reference to what is stilted in the 
first brief, that evidence, if given by Stokes, and if lie 
was believed to be an agent, about giving money to the 
M'Mullens to go to Dublin, would have unseated the 
sitting member ? — I am aware of that. 

15162. . Now I want to know how you can explain 
why that is omitted from the second draft of his evi- 
dence! — Except in the fact that we understood he did 
not give the money, and that the matter was brought 
to his recollection on hearing the evidence in support 
of the petition. 

1 5163. Is it not obvious that that was directed to be 
omitted from his evidence?— It must have been by 
himself solely. This may not be complete. Unless I 
had all the papers, ! could scarcely throw light on the 
whole matter. 

15164. Yon see that that brief containing Stokes’ 
and Cherry’s evidence is regularly paged? — Yes, sir. 
That appeals to be regularly paged. 

- 15165. And here is a duplicate of it also regularly 
paged, each pagecorrespondingassliould bein the proper 
scrivenry to tlreother page ? — (Duplicate handed to wit- 
ness). — It does appear, sir, to be omitted. 

15166. That second brief was evidently copied from 
a draft ? — Plainly, sir. It must have been. 

15167. Now I want to know have you any recol- 
lection of that draft — that is the draft in which the 
evidence as to the M'Mullens was scratched out" of 
Stokes' evidence?— I think, sir, that all the evidence 
that Stokes gave at any time, is entirely in his own 
writing, without any interference from anyone, and I 
think that may be forthcoming still, and may be 
down, without having the evidence and memoranda 
that Stokes drew up, it would be impossible to 
answer. If it is left out, it must have been entirely 
by Stokes’ directions and authority, and without any 
intimation for any purpose at all. 

15168. Surely you would not have allowed a wit- 
ness to go to your -scrivener and change his evidence ? 
Certainly not, sir. That would not have been per- 
mitted. 

15169. Then the directions as to the alterations in 
the evidence must have come from some person in 
authority? — By Stokes himself to me, and by me to 
the scrivener. 

15170. Have you any recollection of that? — It must 
have come through me — all the evidence came through 
my hands. 

Dominick Hunt sw 

15183. The Chief Commissioner. — On the day of 
the last election, did you go with James Moran to the 
bishop’s ? — I did, but I did not know what he wanted 
me for until I was half way down the street. 

S 



15171. Do you remember any consultation or con- TmWrbbS'nr 
vernation occurring to this-effeet, that Stokes’ evidence * >AY ' 
would unseat the sitting member ? — -I never heard it, October 20 . 
sir, or any words to that effect. . 

15172. Did you know when Stokes was going on 
the table, he was going to deny having given money 
to' the M'Mullens?— Well, I cannot bring that to my 
recollection, sir, one way or the other. 

15173. Did you know whether or not he was going 
to say he had given money or not to the M'Mullens ? 

— Well, without reading the previous documents on 
that point, I could not say at present. 

15174. In brief letter A, there is a statement — 

“Gave pounds to the M'Mullens on going to 

Dublin’’?— That is so, sir. I could not say whether 
Stokes intended to deny the fact when he went up, 
without having his memorandum and other docu- 
ments. 

15175. What you tell us is that the alterations 
in the evidence must have occurx - ed through your 
personal directions to the scrivener ? — Yes, in this way. 

Stokes was listening with the other witnesses to the 
petition, and matters came to their knowledge which 
they' professed' to have nO recollection of ; and in 
Garrick, during the progress of the trial, they wrote 
out the evidence with these additional matters brought 
to their recollection. 

15176. But the M'Mullens were not examined at all, 
and nothing could have occurred in evidence to refresh 
Stokes’ recollection as to them? — Well, I cannot tell 
you about that. The matter of the M'Mullens was 
mentioned in this way — something about the “ golden 
rappers." I think it was mentioned in that way. 

15177. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — This is a case of 
Stokes not recollecting something, but forgetting some- 
thing which he had previously recollected, and which 
we now know is the fact ? — Well, he said that, and it 
is down in the second brief. I have no doubt I have 
the thing in Stokes’ handwriting, from which this was 
made out. I never heard tfiat - statement that Mr. 

Macdonogh stated he would not be produced, for Mr. 

Macdonogh never spoke to any of the witnesses in 
Carrick at all. 

15178. What Stokes said was that he heard Mr. 

Macdonogh stated that the brief of his evidence could 
not be produced in court? — I never heard it, sir, on 
the contrary, Mr. Macdonogh told me that the facts 
should be brought out to light, and everything that 
could show the truth. That was my direction in 
Garrick. 

15179. Did any of the counsel in the case direct 
you to alter any of the briefs ? — Certainly not, sir. I 
never did it myself, nOr did anyone direct me to do 
it ; but if a witness said, “this is my proper evidence,” 

I should submit it. . 

15180. The Chief Commissioner. — Which of the 
briefs, the A or the B were used in court by counsel ! 

—I could hardly tell, though I think it more likely 
the A briefs were used, for Mr. Macdonogh, I think, 
said he would not lift up the large brief, and requested 
that the "evidence should be put in briefs by itself- — 
small briefs ?— I think it was the A briefs. 

15181. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You can give us 
no idea as to whether the A or the B briefs were pre- 
pared first?— At present I cannot tell, unless I got 
these memorandums that were in Stokes’ handwriting. 

I have hot seen any document about the petition since 
this trial at Carrick. 

15182. The Chief Commissioner. — W oil , we will 
ask you to try and find these drafts from which these ■ 
briefs were prepared? — You are aware they are not 
in my possession at all. I have requested Mr. Lawder 
to forward them by the train which I believe he will. 

(The witness then withdrew. ) 



orn and examined. Dominick 

15184. Do you mean to say you did not know what Hunt- 
you were going for? — No* sir. 

15185., Did you ask to speak to Father Morris ?- 4 ~ 
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15186. Did you know at all what you were going 
for? — No, sir, until he got me outside. He had me 
half way down the street before he mentioned it. He 
said he was going for £1,000, and that he would keep 
£200 that they owed him for the last election and pay 
himself for this, and he said he was sorry he voted in 
the morning, and that he would give me £100 for my 
trouble. 

15187. Had you a vote ? — No. 

15188. What was your trouble? — I suppose to go 
along with him. 

15189. Go on and say what occurred between you? 
— That is all. He went in and tried to get the money, 
and I believe he did not get it. 

15190. What did you go for] — I had no business 
at all. 

15191. Did your father know that you were going? 
— No, sir, nor nobody else, nor did I know myself 
until I was half way down. 



15192. What were you to get £100 for? — Moran 
said he would give me that. 

15193. For what? — For going with him. 

15194. On your oath did you understand it was for 
your father’s vote? — No, sir, I did not. 

15195. Which way was your father to vote if James 
Moran got the money? — 1 do not know, sir. I do 
not know what he might tell on that subject, but I 
had no chat with him at all about it. 

15196. Mr. Commissioner Bruce.— When did you 
see your father after that ? — The next day. 

15197. Did you tell him about this?— I told him 
about two days afterwards, and he was very angry 
with me. Moran wanted M'Donnell to go with him 
first and ho would not go with him. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



Michael Doherty (already sworn) re-examined. 



15198. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you know 
Samuel Gillmor ? — I do, sir. 

15199. Did you give him a message to go to the 
clerk of the peace? — From what I have heard he swore 
I have no doubt I did, but up to last week I had no 
recollection of it until I met Mr. Gillmor accidentally, 
and talking of the commission he told me he had been 
sworn. I said, “ When under examination I had to 
mention your name from report, and I hope you do 
not blame me for it?” “Oh, no,” said lie, “I have 
nothing to say to it, except the £10 1 got from Major 
Knox.” 

15200. The thing is brought to your recollection 
now ? — Yes. 

15201. Who told you to give the word to Gillmor? 
— I have not the slightest recollection of it. 

15202. Oh, now? — On my solemn oath I do not 
know. I have not the smallest idea who bid me. 

15203. Who told you to go to Gillmor ? — I do not 
know who told me. 

15204. Gillmor says he wrote to the Major, and 
that you brought him word to go to the clerk of the 
peace to get £5 ? — I had no knowledge lie wrote to 
the Major or anything in connexion with it. 

15205. Do you think you went out of your own 
head ? — I do not believe I did. 

15206. Who do you believe told you to go to him ? 
— From what I heard of his evidence I heard he said 
that I went to him from Utred Knox. 

15207. He did not use the words “Utred Knox” 
at all ? — I thought he did, and he told me himself 
he did. 

15208. He did not know Utred Knox at all? — Oh, 
I name Utred Knox as the clerk of the peace. 

15209. Then do you consider it was Mr. Utred 
Knox himself sent you ? — It must have been. 



15210. Who told this man that £5 was ready for 
him ? — I never said a thing of the kind to him. 

15211. Did you know he was to get any money? 
— No. I am certain sure if Mr. Knox was to give 
him money he would inform me of it. If he gave me 
the message in the ordinary way I would have de- 
livered the message for him, but I had no other com- 
munication with him on the subject. 

15212. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Do you swear 
there was not the least recollection of the transaction 
in your mind until Gillmor referred to it? — No ; 
and up to the present I cannot call it to memory. 

15213. Were you at Carrick? — I was. 

15214. Did you hear it referred to there? — No. 

15215. Did you hear Utred Knox examined? — No ; 
I do not recollect that I did. I referred to the evi- 
dence at home last night in my own house, and 
referred to the evidence of Utred Knox, and that 
is all the knowledge I have of the transaction. 

15216. Do you swear you were not present when 
Utred Knox was examined? — I will not swear, but I 
have no recollection of it. 

15217. Did you take notes of Utred Knox’s evi- 
dence? — No, sir, but I referred to the printed report. 

15218. Did you read the report of the evidence at 
Carrick in the papers as it was reported ? — It is likely 
I did. 

15219. Have you no recollection of Utred Knox 
being examined as to having given the loan of some 
money to Samuel Gillmor ?— Nothing more than I have 
read in the evidence. I would tell with pleasure if 
I knew of it. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



James M‘IIugh sworn and examined. 



15220. The Chief Commissioner . — Are you an elec- 
tor? — Yes. , . „ 

15221. Who did you vote for at the last election f 



15230. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Had you had any 
business dealings with Mr. Phillips before you got the 



— For Captain Flanagan. 

15222. Did you vote for Sergeant Armstrong before 
that ? — I did. 

15223. Did you get money after that election? — 
I did. 

15224. How much? — Fifteen pounds. 

15225. From Mr. Phillips?— Yes. 

15226. Did you ever get money at any previous 
election? — Never. I never asked for it. 

15227. Did you ever get any money since ? — No, sir. 
15228. Did anyone offer you any money at the last 
election on either side ? — No, sir, only what was given 

15229. What was given to you? — The £15. 



,tio i — mo. 

15231. Did you get the whole of the £15 in cash ? 
— I did, in notes. 

15232. Plad Mr. Phillips canvassed you before the 
election? — No, sir; Mr. Conroy did. 

15233. Did he give you the hard word that you 
should get money before the election was over ? — No, 
sir, but he said he had no money for me. 

15234. Did you ask him had he any money ? — I did 
ask him, but he told me ho had not. 

15235. Was that at the time he canvassed you ?— 
Long after ; I think nearly twelve months. It was a 
long time afterwards before I heard money was going. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 
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Mark Anthony M'Donogh sworn and examined. 



15255. Are you in politics a Liberal or a Conserva- 
tive 1 — It was t-lie Conservatives who gave me my vote 
and always supported me ; and I would always vote 
for them except for that. 

15256. Were you apprehensive they would with- 
draw their custom from you unless you voted for 
Major Knox ? — I do not know. 

15257. Did you receive any money before or after 
the election! — Oh ~~ 



15236. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you vote at 
the last election ? — I did not, sir. 

15237. Why did you not vote?— -I would have 
voted only for the shooting of Captain King. I am 
very timid. c . , , 

15238. Did the shooting of Captain King frighten 
you ? — It did, and I did not go out. 

15239. Did you remain at your own house f JNo. 

15240. Where? — At the hotel. 

15241. At which hotel?— At Miss Allingham s. 

15242 Were any other electors there with you ?— 

I do not know, sir ; there were plenty of people there 
15243. How did you vote at the previous election ! 

— I had not a vote, sir. 

15244. Was this the first time you had a vote f— 

Yes, sir. , T u 

15245. What is your house rated at (— 1 really 
could not tell, sir. 

15246. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Are you a no- 
testant or a Catholic S-I am a Homan CsUiolie 

15247. Were any threats used to you before the clay 
of election, that if you did not vote for Captain 
Flanagan you would catch it?— I do not know, sir. 1 
was stopped in the street the day before coming up to 
Miss Allingliam’s. 

15248. What day was that? — The day before the 
election. . , ., 

15249. Who stopped you? — I think it yveu x |i rr i r .. 

"TSfmKa ho say to you 1 — He raised his 15266 What did you hear of itt-I could no. 
me d and^rl™d mo St * 15267. Did you hear it “id ‘hat the Comermti v 



Mark 

Anthony 

M‘Donogh- 



15258. Was there any promise? — No, sir. 

15259. Was the sole motive for voting for Major 
Knox a consideration for your customers ? — Yes, they 
always gave me my business. 

15260. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Were you at the 
parish chapel the Sunday before the election ?— No, sir, 
I was not. 

15261. Or the Sunday after? — No, sir, I was not. 
15262. You go to the friary? — Yes, sir, sometimes. 
15263. Were you present when Sergeant Boyle was 
ordered out? — No, sir. 

15264. Did anybody tell you, you were to separate 
yourself from the rest of the congregation ?— No. 

15265 Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — You know what 
exclusive dealing is? Was there any exclusive deal- 
ing, to your knowledge, or did you hear of it being 
lg a man practised during the election time or afterwards ?- 
Well, I heard ther“ wao 



me and dragged me on. j- -■ 

Mr. Lestrange and Mr. Lawder, and got into Miss 
Allingham’s. „ , , 

15251. Did they beat you then ?— They dragged me 
very much. I got free and I could not tell how. 
15252. Was your house smashed? — Aes, su - , my 

windows were smashed. 

15253. Did you get compensation f — JNo, sir, 1 uia 

n °15254. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — -What are you 
by trade?— 1 keep a fancy shop in Bridge-street. 



1520 /. j-»ld you ueai . , <• 

would give their custom only to men who voted for the 
Conservative candidate ? — No. 

15268. Was your mind influenced in any degree in 
mi vote by what you heard » f eiclumve dealing h- 
No, sir, it was not. I made up my mind to vote loi 
the Conservatives. 

15269. Who is your landlord? — Mr. Charles 
Anderson. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



James sworn and examined. 



U - 15283. iVlr. uommtssiviusi , 

mentioned — - SgSStig? T T " I 



15270. The Chief Commissioner .— 1 Were you en- 
«aged in any capacity at the last election?— 1 was an 
inspector for Captain Flanagan. . 

15271. Have you had experience of previous elec- 
tions in Sligo ?— I have had. 

15272. For many years?— I suppose for the last 

tW 1527r Do you know anything about the mob that 
was in town at the last election?— Nothing at all. I 
only came to town the night before the polling fiom 
Dublin. 

5T15274. It was menuoucu 
ftere was money going t-I sa, that .. . mistake, - 
Tt mav have been my brother, but it was not 1 . 

15275 You did not say that there was money 
going on both sides ?— Certainly not. I know nothing 
at, all about it : and I did not say it. 

15276 Do you know of any place where these 
people who were composing the mob got refreshments ? 
1— Certainly not, no more than you do. 

15277 Can you give us any information ?— None 
whatever beyond what I tell yon- I anted as an 

“fellMr Hymn - From your 

knowledge of the borough for the last twenty years .s 
ft”our opinion that after an election there ,s usually 



know anything about the distribution of money after 
elections ? — I never saw one penny I believe, nor was 

it given to my knowledge. inonant -~t 

15281. What do you mean by being an inspector i 

15282. Conducting the polling? — No, sir. As the 
noli was being taken I was inspector for the candi- 
date. There are two booths, and I was in the record 
booth as inspector for Captain Flanagan. 1 was 
cunied in the same capacity at the county election. 
15283. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Have you been 



ui for the -last thirty years. . 

15284. How long were you m Sligo previous to the 
election?— I was down at the assizes. 

15285. Not between the assizes and the election f— 

^15 286^ Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Could you say 



m know of any place where these waa an impression at all prevalent to 

composing the mob got refreshmen • considerable extent amongst the voters that 110 



whether there was an liupicBo ‘ t 

,n, considerable extent amongst the voter, that 
one but a rich man would have a chance as a candi- 
date for the borough? Well, it is the general im- 
pression that a man requires money coming here. 
That in every borough is perfectly understood and 

kD ? 52«7 You speak at all events in reference to this 
your opinion that after an election borough-there l that impression in this borough 
an expectation of money being distributed 1 - A- certain 8 voters 1— That is my impression. 

class Jf voters have expectation, and strong on^mt fg, „ yom . opinion of the impression 

I know there is a certain class who will not vote with fte Tote[i ,_ Am ongst a certain class, sir 

out being paid. habitual 1— and Sere is another class of men that no money won c 

*15279. That exp.etat.on is, so to speak, hab, 

That is my experience. . . TIM von uourself 15289. How many could you say weie m that class 

15280. The Chief Commissioner.— Did you yourseu 
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— Speaking roughly, I think it would he a fair average Captain "Flanagan’s side? — I heard it talked of that 
to say forty or fifty. That is merely a guess. I should there were mobs here, but as regards any payment 
say that at least. A fair average is between forty and being made for them I did not know or hear a word 



ifty. about it. 

15290. That is including those on both sides ?— 15292. Or refreshments supplied ?— Or refresli- 

<Tes. meats supplied. I never mix up in these things at all. 

15291. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Have you heard I do not meddle in that kind of business. 



since the election that money was going for mobs o 



(The witness then withdrew.) 



15293. The Chief Commissioner . — Did you vote at 
. the last election ? — X did. 

15291. For Captain Flanagan ? — Yes. 

15295. At the previous election did you vote for 
Sergeant Armstrong ?- — I did, sir. 

15296. Do you remember Michael Hunt, John 
Hart, and' James Moran, all voting together for the 

• Sergeant ?— I think I do. 

15297. Do you remember bringing them a message 
that day % — No. 

15298.— Did you go to speak to. them that day ? — I 
did not. , 

15299. Did you not speak to any of them that day ? 
— I spoke, to John M'Grath. 

15300. Where were you before, you went to John 
M'Grath. Were you in the Court-house ? — I think I 
voted in the Court-house here. 

15301. I think you did, too. You need not tell us 
that. Do you expect to tell us that as a serious an- 
swer. A respectable man like you ought to give a 
straightforward answer. Where were you before you 
went down for M'Guirk ? — I was at home. 

15302. Who told you to go for M'Grath ? — Myself. 

15303. Nobody told you ? — No. 

15304: What did you say to him?— I was a great 
customer of his, and I thought I would have influence 
upon him to vote. I left him from £400 a year to 
.£500, and I had no influence with any of the rest 
except with M‘Guirk. 

15305. When you went down to M'Grath did you 
find any other man with him ? — I did not see anybody 
with him. 

15306. Nobody?— No. 

- 15307. Did you know that other men were in his 
house and were afterwards in his house ? — I believe 
they were below in Michael Hunt’s. 

15308. And that they were all going together? — I 
did not hear that. 

• 15309. Who told you the other men were in 
Hunt’s ? — I saw them in it. I was there myself. 

15310. Did you go there to try to getthem to vote ? 
— I did not, indeed. . 

15311. What did you- go in there for ?— W as it to 
look at them from curiosity ? — Yes. 

15312. Are you serious now, you:, went to look at 
them from curiosity ? — Yes, sir. 

15313. Had you a glass of anything with them ? — 
Well, I had a little with them. 

15314. How much ? — I could not say now. 

15315. Who treated you, or did you treat yourself? 
— I think it was Michael Hunt. They gave me a 
drop of drink. 

15316. Now, out with it all. What did you say to 
M'Grath ?- — I only wanted him to vote for Sergeant 
Armstrong. 

15317. Did you intimate that he would get any- 
thing ? — I did not. 

15318. But was he to get anything? — I do not 

15319. Was anything hinted about £300 or £250 
that you had that day. Cannot you tell us the truth 
about it ? — John M'Grath told me he was offered £300 
by Mr. Lyons, sen. 

15320. What did you say to that ?— .I.could not say 
anything to it. 

15321. Do you tuean to say you said nothing when 



he said that'?^I' said- it - was a great deal of "money 
to get. 

15322. And that half a loaf — . Go on now J ? — 
I did not say anything about half a loaf. 

15323. Did you hear the expression used that half 
a loaf would be better than no bread ? Which of you 
Used that? — I did not say it to him, but to Dominick 
Hunt last Friday. 

15324. Why did you say that to him last Friday ? 
— He was speaking about the election, and he said he 
was offered £20 from Mr. Phillips, and I said take it, 
for half a loaf was better than no bread. 

15325. Did you know that those men were expect- 
ing money that day ? — I did believe it. 

15326. Expecting money from your side ?— Yes, to 
be sure. 

15327. Why to be sure? — Why they heard it was 
going, I believe. They said it was going, and they bet 
[should] get some. 

15328. Did Hunt say that to you? — I had not the 
conversation with Hunt. 

15329. Did M'Grath say it? — Yes. 

15330. What did you say? — I could not say, because 
I had no money to offer him. 

15331. Were you the last man who' went dowii to 
them before they came up to plump for the Sergeant ? 
— No. 

15332. Who went down to them ? — -I could not say. 

15333. Then you will not tell us anything more 
about it ? — I could not tell you anything more about it. 

15334. Wliat time of the day did you vote your- 
self ? — I think about nine o’clock in the day. Between 
nine and ten. 

15335. Plad you anything to do -with the distribu- 
tion of the £1,483 ? — No, sir. 

15336. Did you get any of it? — No, sir; nor asked 
any of it at any of the elections. I voted twice, and 
I got no money and asked no money. 

15337. And would not take it ?— I would -not take 
it, sir. 

15338. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Now are you 
quite sure that when the £200 or £300 was mentioned 
to you you said nothing except that it was a large sum ? 
— No, sir. , ..-T 

15339. Did you not say anything else ? — That is 
all, sir, I believe. I think it was £300 or £500 he 
said — I could not say which. 

15340. And did you say anything at all about half 
that sum-, or anything like that? — No. 

15341. Did "you make any reference- to half the 
£500? — I have no recollection. - , 

15342. But you might have said it .l—Y might.' 

15343. The Chief Commissioner . — And it is likely 
you did say it ? — I could not say. 

15344. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Had many others 
gone down to them to try and persuade them before you 
had gone down ? — I did not see any. 

15345. Had you heard of some one ? — No, sir. I 
was a good customer of M‘Grath’s, and I thought I 
might have some influence with him. 

15346. Who sent you down to him ? — Myself. I was 
dealing five years with him. 

15347. Did you mention to anyone you were going 
down there ? — No. 

15348. When was it you made up your mind to go 
down ?— -Just the morning of the polling. 
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15349. And was it late in the day you went down 
to him- 1 — ‘Between ten and eleven o’clock. 

■ 15350. And had you no conversation in the mean- 
time with M'G-ratli ? — N o, sir. 1 wanted him to come 
and vote for Armstrong. 



1 535 1 . Did the Sergeant ask you to go down 1-No TniRiKBirrti 

15352. Or anybody else ?— Nobody else. 

(The witness then withdrew.) October 20. 



Patrick O'Connors' 



15353. The Chief Commissioner. — Are you an elec- 
tor? — Yes. , . . * 

15354. Did you vote at the last election!— JNo. 

15355. Where were you on -the polling day? In i 
Sligo. , — ' 

1535G. Were you in your own house?— y es. 

15357. Were you molested in any way? — Yery little 
in it. I was not molested by anyone. Nothing worth 

15358. Why did younot vote? — Well Iliad somebusi- 1 
ness in Dublin, and I wasaboveinDublin, and I was, there 
for three or four days I do not exactly recollect, but 
I found out before I was very long in Dublin that there 
had been some kind of a set upon me Some parties 
were coming to me and asking me would I take £oU oi 
£60, so I refused it at first, and then they came to me 
in a day dr two afterwards talking about £100. 

15359. Who spoke to you about £50 or about £100 
in Dublin? — Well, a gentleman came up to me one 
evening and asked me would I think of £50 for remain- 
ing in the city. __ „ , ... 

15360. Who was the gentleman ? — Well, as lie diet 
not close the transaction perhaps it would not be right 
to mention it. . . 

15361. You may mention his name? — Jeremiad 
Perry, solicitor. . ... £ . lnn , 

15362 Who mentioned to you about tlie Aiuu ! — 
Another' gentleman. In a day or two after that 
another gentleman. I rather rejected it at first, but 
in a day or two after that another gentleman told me 
he would make an appointment with me. 

15363. Who was that gentleman 1 — I understand 
Mr. Lloyd. , . „ T ,, ~ . 

15364. Where was it you saw hun ? — In the Oourt 
of Bankruptcy behind the counter. 

15365. Is it Mr. Lloyd who is a clerk in the office f 

y es . 

15366. What did he say to you ?— He said he would 
make an appointment with me to go down to Major 
"Knox's place. 

15367. Where?— In Abbey-street. 

15368. Do you mean the Irish Times office ? — Yes. 
15369. Who introduced you to Mr. Lloyd?— I do 
not recollect that anybody introduced me. I had some 
business to do in the office. 

15370. What is your business. What are you ( 

A trader and shopkeeper in the town. , 

15371. Are you a Roman Catholic? Yes. 

15372. And how long have you been on the registry. 
How long have you been a voter ?— I was only a voter 
just previous to the election. I did not look fox the 
matter at all. . , , 

15373. Now did you ever make any agreement about 
•the £100 ?— Well we came to terms and I began to con- 
sider about it and I was promised £80. 

15374 Who promised you the £80? — Myself and 
my father to remain in Dublin during the election. 
Mr. Lloyd, I think, promised me. 

15375. Your father hadavote too, I think? — Yes, su. 
15376. You say an appointment was made with you 
to go to Abbey-street? — Yes, sir. 

15377. Did you go to Abbey-street? — I cud. 

15378. Who did you see there ? — Mr. Lloyd. 

15379. Where did you see him? — Up stairs. 

15380. Was there anyone else there ? — Major Knox 

^15381. Do you know Captain Ethelred Knox?— I 
could not say I know Captain Ethelred Knox, but i 
know Mr. Utred Knox. . 

15382. You say Mr. Lloyd was there and Major 
Knox. Now tell us, O’Connor, all that then occurred . 



—Well we began to come to terms. They offered me 
£20 and £30 and £40, and to tell you the truth— I 
will tell you the whole truth — any way it was decided 
upon £80, and I got £20, and the remainder was to be 
given afterwards. 

15383. Who gave you the £20? — Mr. Lloyd. 

15384. Did he give it in the presence of anyone?— 
In the presence of my father. 

15385. Where did he give it to you?— Up stairs in 
the Irish Times office. 

15386. Now, what notes did he give you ?— Two £10 
Bank of Ireland notes. 

15387. How long was that before the election ?— It 
was about ten or twelve days or so, I am not Sure.. 

15388. Your father was present?— He was. 

15389. Was that after you had seen Major Knox . 
—Yes, sir. I seen Major Knox previous to that, but 
lie was not in the room at the time. 

15390. That the money was given?— No. 

15391. Did you make any appointment with Mr. 
Lloyd previously? — Yes, to meet him there. 

15392 Now how did you know Mr. Lloyd at all. 
Did you ever know him before?— I did not know linn 
at first byname, but I inquired afterwards from people 
what his name was, and they told me his name was 
Lloyd. , ... , . 

15393. Would you know him well if you saw him 
again 1 — Yes, sir. He ia a well-looting man, a 
gentleman. 

15394. When you got the money did you give any 
I O U or document ?— Yes, sir, I gave receipts. 

15395. The father and you gave receipts ? — Yes, sir, 
as canvassers. 

15396 What was the arrangement made then— 
were you to vote or not to vote?— To abstain from 
voting. , , „ tt 

15397. Did your father agree to that also ! -tie 



15398. Now you say you were to get £40 each ?— 
Yes. 

15399. That is £80 for the two ?— Yes. 

15400. Do you mean to convey to the court that 
Major Knox understood that? — Major Knox had 
nothing to do with the transaction. Of course I do 
not know what he understood. 

15401. I mean to say that the transaction was be- 
tween you, but Mr. Lloyd made the arrangement ?— 
Yes sir. Major Knox refused to have anything to do 
with the transaction himself personally, and he referred 
me to Mr. Lloyd. 

15402. Did you ask Major Knox for tlie money f 
I understood by the appointment it was for money 
they brought me there, but he refused to have any 

personal connexion with it. 

15403. How did Mr. Perry know you were a Sligo 
voter ?— Because he was doing business for myself. 

15404. Recollect now who was it introduced you to 
Mr. Lloyd— how did you happen to know him— were 
you making any declaration or affidavit or anything . 

~~ 15405. How did Mr. Lloyd know you were ft Sligo 
voter ?— That is what I was wondering at myself. 

15406. How Mr. Lloyd knew you to be a Sligo 
voter? — Yes, ' , 

15407 Was it Mr. Lloyd first spoke to you about 
the election— what did Mr. Lloyd say to you about 
voting at Sligo, or not voting at Sligo ?— An attorney s 
clerk came to me to say that Mr. Lloyd was very 
anxious about me. r •" -n - 

15408. Who was the attorney s clerk ? — Mr. Perry s 
clerk. 
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15409. What is his name? — Michael Rourke. 

15410. What for? — He said he •was very anxious 
:md looking for me — I believe there was a set made 
upon me. 

15411. Where did Rourke tell you to go and meet 
Mr. Lloyd ? — Well, I think it was not Rourke that 
made the appointment, but he said that Mr. Lloyd was 
very anxious to see me, and Mr. Perry then overtook 
me going down Sackville-street one evening, and he 
walked up to me, and said to me, what do you think 
of £50 for staying in town during the election ? I 
hesitated about it, and then I began to think that my 
business would at least keep me in town. I got a hint 
from Mr. Lloyd that I would be wanted there about 
the time of the election. About two days previous to 
the election there came a telegram for me to go to 
Dublin. 

15412. From whom? — From Jeremiah Perry, say- 
ing that I was wanting. 

15413. Just state in your own way what occurred ; 
was this before getting the £20 ? — No, sir, it was after 
I got it. 

15414. Well now who was the clerk you have men- 
tioned? — Rourke. 

15415. He was the man who told you that Mr. 
Lloyd wanted you, and then you went' and saw Mr. 
Lloyd, and where did he bring you to speak about the 
matter ? Did he bring you into any private room in 
the Bankrupt Court, or where did he make the arrange- 
ment with you to see him in the Irish Times office ?— 

I cannot exactly recollect small details, but I know he 
made some sort of an arrangement with me to meet 
him at the Irish Times office. 

15416. Since the election have you applied for the 
payment of the money ? — I have, sir. 

15417. To whom did you apply? — To Mr. Lloyd. 

15418. What did he say to you ? — After the com- 
mission he said he would pay me. 

15419. When did he tell you that — had you written 
to him ? — I have written to him once or twice, and he 
did not answer my letters, and then I went up to 
Dublin myself. 

15420. And you saw him? — I did. 

15421. Did you demand the money from him for 
yourself and father ? — Yes ; I told him I wanted some 
money, as I was hard up. 

15422. What did he say to you? — After the com- 
mission he said he would give me anything at all that 
was fair. 

15423. When did he say that? — Probably about 
three or four months ago. 

15424. Did you ever go to the Irish Times office to 
try and get payment of the balance ? — Well, I under- 
stood that Major Knox would not interest himself per- 
sonally, and I never asked Major Knox for a sliil- 

15425. Did you ever apply to anyone else except 
Mr. Lloyd ? — For money — no, sir. 

15426. Did anyone write up from Sligo besides 
yourself to try to get paid? — No, sir. 

15427. Is your father dead since? — He has been 
dead since. 

15428. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Did you see 
Major Knox at the Irish Times office? — I did, sir. 

15429. Was it the day you got the £20 or some 
other day ? — On that very occasion. He referred me to 
Mr. Lloyd, and gave me to understand he could not 
tamper or mix with such matters. 

15430. And when you went into the Irish Times 
office did you see Mr. Lloyd and Major Knox in the 
room? — I was there before Mr. Lloyd, and I went 
there by appointment to see what was up. 

15431. And did Mr - . Lloyd and Major Knox come 
into the room ?— -I met them both in a room first, and 
then I was brought into a waste room. 

15432. And when they were both in the room was 
there any conversation about money or about your 
vote? — I understood I went there for money, and 
when I spoke to Major Knox he said he could not 
interfere, and referred me to Mr. Lloyd. 



15433. And Major Knox left the room? — He re- 
mained in the room, and Mr. Lloyd brought me into 
another room, and was coming backwards and for- 
wards making the offers. 

15434. And it was after that you got the £20 ? — It 
was after that. 

15435. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Was it after 
you had seen Mr. Lloyd you met Mr. Jeremiah Perry ? 
—It was previous to that ; I was getting hints of it 
off and on. 

15436. Who gave you the hints ? — Mr, Perry told 
me, “ What would you think of £50 for remaining in 
the city during the election ?” — myself and my father. 

15437. What did you say to that? — I do not think 
I made any allusion to it, but he told me he would 
see me again about it or something in that way. 

15438. Did you ever see Mr. Jeremiah Perry before 
he offered you the £50 ? — I had seen him several 
times. I had business transactions with him and he 
was doing business for me. 

15439. And what time of the day was it you saw 
Mr. Lloyd at his office when he talked about meeting 
you at the Irish Times office ? — That is, when we met 
at the Irish Times office ? 

15440. No, but the time you met him in the Bank- 
ruptcy Office first? — I had been in and out through 
that office several times. 

15441. It was in the morning ?-— I think about the 
middle of the day. I have no particular recollection. 

15442. And what time of the day was it you went 
to the Irish Times office ? — About four o’clock in the 
evening. 

15443. Did Mr. Lloyd tell you why you were to go 
to the Irish Times office ? — Why I was to go to it ? 

15444. Yes? — Ido not think he told me so him- 
self. I know I came to understand it in some way ; 
that he made an appointment with me in the Irish 
Times office. 

15445. But h.os Mr. Lloyd any business in the Irish 
limes office that you know of? — I do not know. 

15446. Were you surprised at Mr. Lloyd mention- 
ing the Irish Times office ? — From hints I got off and 
on for three or four d; ys I came to understand it was 
to bargain for my vote. I came to understand it by 
hints and signs and one thing and another. 

15447. When you went into the Irish Times office 
who did you ask for?— I think I mentioned to some 
of the gentlemen inside the counter that I came there 
by appointment to see Major Knox. 

15448. But you know you were not coming to see 
Major Knox but Mr. Lloyd? — I came there to meet 
Mr. Lloyd by appointment. I did not know if I was 
to meet Major Knox or who I was to meet. I came 
there by appointment, and who I was to meet I do not 

15449. To meet Mr. Lloyd?— To meet Mr. Lloyd 
and Major Knox. 



1J450. Did Mr. Lloyd say you were to meet Major 
Knox ? — I am not sure, sir. 

15451. Are you sure whether you asked for Major 
Knox ? — I know I asked for Major Knox. 

15452. Well, were you shown up then into Major. 
Knox’s room ? — Yes, I think so. 

15453. Try and recollect? — I was, sir. I went up 
stairs and I saw him in his room. 

15454. What kind of room was it, front or back ? 

It appeared to be a small room. 

15455. Was it looking out into the street?— I do 
not think it was. 

15456. Was Mr. Lloyd in the room when you went 
m ? — He was, sir, along with the Major. 

15457. Were they both sitting down, or both stand- 
mg up before the fire? — They were both sitting down. 
15458. At a desk 1 — At a table. 

15459. And were they close to each other?— Very 



15460. Who did you first speak to when you went 
into the room ? — Well, I met a townsman of my own 
in the room, and it was to him I 'first spoke. 

15461. Well, who is the townsman 1— Captain 
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Edward Wynne, of Sligo, magistrate. He was the first 
I recognised, being a townsman. 

15462. An d you spoke to Mm first 1 ! — I did, I think, 
and shook hands with him. . . 

15463. Well, what did you say to him ? — I said 
nothing to him, except just bid the time of day. He 
left the room at once. . _ 

15464. Who did you speak to then? — 1 trunk l 
saluted Major Knox. n TT , , 

15465. Well, what did he say to yoii ?— He asked 
me to go down to Sligo and vote for him, and I told 
him party feeling was too high in Sligo, and I could 
not think of doing that. I told him I was hard up, 
and he said he could not interfere ; that there was some 
very stringent law against bribery, or something that 
way : and he referred to the Act passed by Sergeant 
Armstrong, that you would get two years, in gaol for 
it ; and he gave me a liint then to go on* one side with 
Mr. Lloyd. 

15466. I want to know what he said to you ! — -tie 

said there was a very stringent Act. 

15467. How did he convey to you to go tobligo f — 

He referred me to Mr. Lloyd. 

15468. What words did he use? He did not say 
“ I refer you to Mr. Lloyd?” — He said he left that to 
Mr. Lloyd— that he would arrange. 

15469. Do you mean that he left the money matters 
to Mr. Lloyd ?— That is what I inferred. 

15470. And then he went out of the room ? — Yes, 
he went out of the room. 

15471. That is, Mr. Lloyd and you went out ot tlie 
room ? — Yes. , , , 

15472. Had Mr. Lloyd said anything before he took 
you out of the room?— He brought me out of the 
room. . , 

15473. Had he said anything to you when you were 
conversing with Major Knox?— I cannot recollect that, 
sir. I cannot recollect words said about last JNo- 

y 6 L5474. What did he say to you when he first took 
vou to the other room %— He offered me £20 and was 
Gradually going up, and I wanted £100 for abstaining 
from voting; and when he went as far as £80 we closed. 

15475. And you said you would not go down to 
Slio-o ? — For abstaining from voting. 



15476. But were you to go to Sligo ?— I could infer TnnmnOT 
from him that I had business in Dublin during the 
days of the election ; that I would be summoned there ; October 20 
and there came a telegram for me to go up there, and rr - 
I did not go up, for I did not like to go away, and Q‘ Connor 
stayed my ground. 

15477. And you did not go to Dublin? — No. 

15478. You stayed in Sligo during the voting?— 

15479. Did your father stay? — Yes, sir, my father 
voted for Captain Flanagan. 

15480. And you did not vote at all ?— I did not vote. 

15481. You said something about canvassing? — 

We were to get £10 a piece for canvassing, and we 
signed some kind of a docket. _ 

15482. Did you canvass? — Not at all. 1 nacl no 
notion of canvassing. 

15483. Did anybody canvass you for Captain JJiana- 
„ an ?_I t.liink Captain Flanagan canvassed me himself. 

° 15484. Nobody else?— Well, Father Morris. 

15485. Did anybody threaten you that if you did 
not vote for Flanagan you would be the worse for it! 

No ; threats of that sort would not tell upon me. 

Nobody threatened me. 

15486. After the election did anybody order you to 
o-o out of the friary during the mass ?— Well, yes. 

15487. Tell us about that ?— I went in to mass about 
the time of the first Gospel. 

15488. What day was this ? — Some time alter the 
election. I cannot fix the date. I got an intimation 
from a gentleman that Father Goodman wanted me, 
and I came out into the porch of the church, and he 
told me to kneel down there. So I very good humour- 
edly rather remonstrated with him, and I went into 
the body of the church amongst the congregation. I 
heard mass there, and I came away then. I partly 
went in then. . . 

15489. Did anybody say anything to you alter you 
did go into the body of the church?— One man of the 
name of Tighe told me I was approaching into the 
place that was not allowed to me, and coarsely ordered 
me out, but that passed off good humouredly. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



James Moran (already sworn), examined. 



James Moran pureauy bwui U/ , Moran. 

15490. The Chnef Commissioner.— Did you go to hands and says, “James, we can have nothing to ...o 
ft, bishop's house on the d»y of the polling of the wtth such thmg^ ^ ^ , le Chop’s i„ or&to try to 



last election ? — I did. 

15491. Did you see Father Morris there ! — i did. 
15492. Did you tell him there were some men wa 
ing £1,000? — I did. 



of the with such tilings. . , , . • . , , 

15494. Did you go to the bishops m order to try to 
did. get if you could the £1,000?— I went to deliver the 
.want- message. . T 

15495. Did you go to try and get the £1,000 l—l 



^fXmo^th, meni-ef do noti mow^e -M- 

the “ 1 h ‘ vo 

we could for the Liberal p.rty-end I weet up to eupkmed H“ ou believe you tod a chance of getting 

i,y“- - 1 “ 

yard,' or outside the door, I do not hnow uhich, young not did you believe it S-I posi- 

Domiuick Hunt stud to me “£7"““ tively W the money would not begot, butlweut. 
got for £ 1,000, and I hesitated for some Jame “ 16 ^ 99 . And do you say it was young Dominick 

said, » Come along with me and we will s<m _ Hunt fll st gave you the word about the ten men 

«P wanting the dll, 000 1 I do positively swear it. 



Dominick Runt v 

15500. The Chief Commissioner . — Do you hear t 
what Moran swears? — Yes. ® 

15501. Is that true?— No, sir * 

15502. James Moran (to Hunt). — Was it not you ^ 
who called upon me outside of M'Guirk’s, and said j. 
there was ten votes to be got for £1,000, and I went 
down the street, and the other two men were along 
with you, and I brought you up ? , j 

Dominick Hunt (to the Commissioners).— It is not 



the truth. He pulled me out of the hall-way by the 
collar, and I was half way down the street before he 
told me what he wanted at all. He told me to go along 
with Mm, and I would not be sorry for going— (to 
Moran). — Who told the two men ? 

Moran . — I told it to Mr. Donegan and Mr. Cullen. 

15503. The Chief Commissioner (to Moran). — 
Did you tell that on the spot to Mm ? — Yes, and they 
told me to go back and bring the messenger with me. 
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Thirteenth 

Dav. 

October 20. 

Dominick 

Hunt. 



Hunt .— They were in the house when I left, to the 
best of my opinion. 

15504. The Chief Commissioner (to Moran). — 
Is Mx\ Donegan the gentleman who was examined ? — 
Yes. 

15505. And Mr. Cullen ? — Yes. 

15506. What did you tell them on the subject? — 
I said that young Mr. Hunt told me that ten votes 
could be got for £1,000, and they told me to go back 
and bring him to deliver the message. 

15507. Did you bring him ? — Yes. 

15508. Did you leave young Dominick Hunt before 
you met Mr. Donegan and Mr. Cullen? You say he 
told you that ? — No ; I think I turned back, and they 
said, “bring him with you.” 



15509. Why was he to go along with you 1— He 
knew that himself. As these men were supposed to 
be either in M'Guirk’s or in Hunt’s he was the best 
to communicate this to them and not me. 

15510. Was he the man that you believed knew the 
ten men’s names ? — Well, I believe so ; but in the way- 
going, I recollect he told me there would be only eight. 
I do not recollect what talk we had about the money. 

Hunt (to Moran). — You told me half way not to 
say a word at all, and you would get £1,000 if you 
could, and give me £100 and keep £200 for your 
trouble at the last election. 



The Rev. 
John Morris 



The Rev. John 

15511. The Chief Commissioner . — Did you say 
young Dominick Hunt wanted to speak to you ? — No ; 
he did not. The moment I saw Moran I said to him 
to speak to me. Hunt was standing in the small 
room at the back of the window, and I had nothing to 
say with him or he with me. 

15512. Was this young man Dominick Hunt in 
the room when the conversation took place ? — It was 
in the hall it took place. 



Moms recalled. 

15513. Why did you decline to have any conversa- 
tion with Hunt? — I was dissatisfied with the part 
taken by his father on that occasion and at the pre- 
vious election. 

(The witness again withdrew.) 

Hunt was dii-ected to leave the table. 



James 
. Moran. 



- James Mora 

15514. Mi - . Commissioner Bruce (to the witness 
Moran). — Was it in M'Grath’s you first heard about 
the ten voters ? — It was not in M'Grath’s, but it was 
after I came out into the yard or outside the door. It 
was immediately after coming out of M'Grath’s. 

15515. And it was yoimg Dominick Hunt told you 
that ? — Positively. 

15516. Was there anybody by? — No one. 

15517. What did you do immediately then? — I 
immediately told the two men who were -with me. 

15518. Then -there were two men -with you ? — Yes, 
there were two men along with me in M'Grath’s 
wanting to get these voters who were absent. I had 
been acquainted with them from the former election, 
and they thought I might have some influence. 

15519. But when you went out from M'Grath’s 
you left the two friends inside? — No, sir, they were 
off before me. 

15520. You left the house with your two friends? 
—Yes, with my two friends Donegan and Cullen. 

15521. They went on a little before and young 
Dominick Hunt came with you ? — Yes, decidedly. 

15522. Did you tell your two friends immediately 
what Hunt had said ? — Yes, on the instant. 

15523. What did they say? — They told me to go 
back and bring Hunt with me. 



, re-examined. 

15524. Where were you to bring Hunt to? — I 
intended to take them to the tally-rooms-, and as we 
were passing the presbytery I took one into the 
pi-esbytery, and Father Morris told me to have nothing 
to do with it. 

15525. Did Hunt join your two friends? — Not a 
word the others spoke to him to my knowledge. 

15526. After you left Father Moms did you and 
young Hunt separate ? — We went back home again. 
We could not get anything, and it was supposed that 
the election could not be gained at the time. 

15527. Did Michael Hunt ever tell you that they 
were to get money ? — I never saw Michael Hunt on 
the day of the polling at all. 

15528. No, but before it ? — I do not remember. 

15529. Did he ever tell you he was holding out for 
money ? — I do not know if ever he told me any such 
thing. 

15530. Did he ever tell you he refused money 
because it was not enough?— He never did to my 
knowledge. He might be joking and talking about 
money and things, and taking a half glass of whiskey ; 
but more thau that I could not swear to. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



Mr. Donegan. 



Mr. Donegan came upon the table and said - 



My name has been mentioned by Moran. M'Grath 
was in our employment for twenty years, and it was 
thought I had some power over him, and I went 
simply to ask him to come and vote. I should men- 
tion I took a letter from Dr. Gillooly with me, and 
that was the reason of my going. I knew nothing 
about the £1,000 business until afterwards. Moran 
had not mentioned it then. I met Mr. Cullen going 
to this place, and I asked him to come with me and 
see these people, and I asked M'Grath to vote and he 
would not vote, for he had an old grudge to the 
Liberals. 

15531. The Chief Commissioner. — On that day 
were you and Mr. Cullen told anything about the 
£1,000? — I do not think I heard it then. Sometime 
after in the presbytery I must have heard it. 

15532. Did you hear there were ten or eight men 
holding out for the £1,000? — Yes. 

15533. Did you know that they were? Did you 
understand as being engaged in the election for Cap- 
tain Flanagan that they were?— I did, I think, hear, 



but could not positively make out the number he 
mentioned. I did not think such a number could be 
in it. I understood his brother-in-law, Michael Hunt, 
was there, but I did not see him. 

15534. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Are you positive, 
Mr. Donegan, Moran did not tell you, because there 
is a contradiction of testimony with regard to that 
point? Moran swears that the three of you left the 
house, and that Hunt told Moran that there were 
ten men to be had for £1,000, and that he told you 
and Mr. Cullen, and that Mr. Cullen said, “ Bring the 
messenger ” ? — I am positive Moran never mentioned 
anything about the £1,000. 

15535. Could Moran have said to you that there 
were ten men to be had for money ? — I do not believe 
he did. I asked Moran if he had any influence there 
to say a word. 

15536. Moran went into the house with you? — 
Oh, eei-tainly not ; Mr. Cullen and I went alone in the 
matter — at least I asked Mr. Cullen to come. 
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George Thomas sworn and examined. 

15537. The Chief Commissioner. — What is your Manchester and Clithero Were there ™y entries ,.. 
n r the City of Dublin Ar- that account who was to be sent toEngland %— -I am not 

sure now, sir. I could not be sureSnow, sir, it is so long 



■e others — i a 



e there 



•e sent to England ?— 
I cannot re 



occupation? — I ain a clerk 
tillery. 

15538. Ido not know what you say? — An orderly- 
room clerk in the City of Dublin Artillery. 

15539. Were you ever connected with the Irish 
Times ? — I was. . , , , . 

15540. What were you there ? — I was a night clerk ; 
at least the evening clerk. 

15541. And when did you cease to be in that em- 
ployment ? — Last Thursday fortnight. 

15542. Of your own wish I presume ? — No, sir. 

15543. How long were you in the Irish Times ? — I 
think twelve months. 

15544. Do you know Thomas Brennan ? — 1 do. 

15545. When did you last see him ? — About a week 
before I left the Irish Times office. 

15546. Where did you see him?— In the office. 

15547. Used he to come to the office repeatedly 
Yes. 

there ? — He did. 

15549. How much ? — I could not say the amount. 

15550.. Who used to pay him?— I have given him 
money, but I could not tell the amount. . | 

15551. By whose direction? — By Mr. Iiignells. 

15552. Used Thomas Brennan to get any weekly 
sum as you understood — any regular payment? — No ; 
not to my knowledge. . 

15553. How much at a time would you give him ! — 

Only a certain amount at a time, just as I might be told. 

15554. How much?— I could not say the amount; 

I forget. . 

15555. Did you know of any Sligo voters being in 
Dublin, or were you informed by anyone in the JmA ‘ V;“ 

*** ° ffi “ ° f “1 Slig0 ■"*»■* ft? Sion - on the 19th Noeemhetl- 

«6 i B r whomt-ByM r : Hign.ll. Well, it™ after that that I joined the Jn# IW 

Cannon 



DiT. 

October 20. 



ago. I know there i 
others. 

15572. How many others we: 

I cannot be sure, sir. 

15573. Were there three ? — No, s 
collect now. 

15574. Now, I gave you the names of Manchester 
and Clithero, which have been mentioned in evidence 
as places to which the electors were sent. Do you 
temember any of the other English towns? — I do not, 
sir. I think that is the only place that was mentioned 
to me, that was Manchester. 

15575. Were there down in this the payments to 
Brennan? — There were, sir. . . 

15576. About how much to Brennan? — I think 
there was about £50, sir. 

lotj-xi. — — — * - 15577 Was this the only account ot expenditure 

I am sure about the time — about six weeks. I cannot 
say the date exactly, but from the 1st of January to 
about the 14th of February. 

15578. Was that before the petition was tried? — 1 
think so, sir. It was. . 

15579. What day did you go into the Irish limes 
office?— I could not say now, sir. I have not the 
slightest idea. Some time in October. 

15580. Some day in October twelve month?— Yes, 
sir, this time twelve months. 

15581. It was before the election ? — Oh, no. 1 was 
not in the office during the election. 

15582. Was it after that you went there— after the 



did. 

15558. What did he tell you to do? 
statement. 



statement. . . „ w 

15559. Do you mean a statement mwritnig ! — res, 

15560. A statement in writing of what?— Of the 
expenses attending the keeping of voters in Dublin for 
'x weeks. 



that were in that? — I cannot swear. These are the 
-Draw out a only names I know. 

15585. Did Hignell tell you the object of this ac- 
count?— He did not, sir. He said that Major Knox 
■wished to have it. 



1X 1 5 5 6 1 . Do you remember the names of these people ? have been anothen 



ished to have it. , 

15586. How many persons were there altogether 
who were accounted for in this account— were there 
more than six ?— About six— six or seven. There may 



— I do, sir. „ , , , . 

15562. Who were they?— Brennan first— the two 
M‘Mullens, Getliins, Devanny. I do not recollect any 
of the others, or if there were more. I am not sure 
whether there were more or not. 

15563. Do you remember the house where it was 
stated these men were stopping 1— No, sir ; I do not 

15564. What exactly was the account to be lor f— xooox. a — — ^ 
Well, it was a rough statement of the expenses that of Henry-stieeU No - 
would accrue for keeping them, from the 1st January Uo vou 

until the 14th February. 

15565. What was the total amount of that account? 

— I am not sure exactly now, but it is nearly £300. 

15566. Do you mean by the expense, the expense ol 
living? — No, sir 



ive been another. , , „ 

15587. Do you know Mr. Hughes of Queen-street? 
— I do, sir. . . . 

15588. Do you know of any elector being m ms 
place ? — I do not, sir. 

15589. Did you at the time? — No, su-. 

15590. Did you know where the M'Mullens were ? 
-I did 'not, sir. , 

15591. Do you know M'Dowells, the confectionei s 



Henry-street? — no, su. 

15592. Do you know Mr. Kavanagh? — I do by 
appearance only. . , ,. . 

15593. Had you any conversation with him in re- 
ference to the Sligo election?— Never, sir. 

15594. Now, in this account were the houses at 
luaoo. “* i- - * which the voters were mentioned? — No, sir, nothing 

S11 ; n , , tli „ po on consisted of?— The at all mentioned beyond expenses for the several voters 

per week, and the expenses of conducting others, I v . out now, as far as you remember to 

some instances more account 15597. Write out what it was as well as you 

15568. For what purpose was this £300 accoim. , (The witness made out a tabular form, a 

made up?-I do not know I was sent for one morning leffc for names , and a small one for 

by the manager m the Irish Times office. ° which he handed to the Commissioners. He 

• 15569. Where did say the amount> sir It was merely 

out this account ?— From Mr. Hignell s^ctation p^dand lodging at different places. 

15570. Did you write down what he told you?-I rememb er the heading ?-Yes, nr, 

rote down what he told me. r , v :ii no t. sa y that these are the exact 

15571. Now the McMullens we know were sent to perfectly, l win non say 2 jj 2 
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Ihietekmh words, but they are something tantamount to them, 

.’ “ Statement of expenses incurred by the undermen- 

October ao. tioned men from January to February, 1869,” but I 
,, am not positive as to the dates. 

Thomas. 15599. And then you remember no more names ex- 

cept Brennan, the two M‘Mullens, Edward Gethins, 
and Devanny ? — No, sir. 

15600. Was M'Morrogh amongst them ? — Yes, his 
name was amongst them. 

15601. Had you ever any other interview with 
Hignell on a similar subject? — No, never, sir. He 
has frequently made a remark to me about men who 
would be about the office. 

15602. Used these men to be coming about the 
office ?— No, sir - , not any but the one, Brennan. There 
was another on one occasion only ; I do not know his 
name. 

15603. What attracted your attention to him? — I 
was told to give him money. 

15604. What money did you give him? — Half a 
sovereign. 

15605. Which of the men was it? — I do not know. 
I could not give his name. 

15606. Who told you to give him the half sovereign ? 
— Hignell. 

15607. When was that ? — I could not say. 

15608. Was it before the petition ? — I think it 
must have been afterwards. 

15609. I mean by that the trial at Carrick? — I 
think it must have been afterwards. I am not sure. 

15610. Do you know where Thomas Brennan is 
now ? — I have not the slightest idea. 

15611. Where was it you saw him last? — In the 
office — the Irish Times office. 

15612. Was he getting money ? — I do not know, sir. 

15613. Do you know what employment he is in? 
— I do not, sir, I know nothing at all about him, for 
in the office I never made any freedom with him. He 
used to come in and out. 

15614. Do you know anything of any money hav- 
ing been sent to Sligo ? — I do not, sir. 

15615. Had you yourself anything to say to money 
transactions for the Sligo election? — No, sir, nothing. 

15616. Do you know the man O’Connor who was 
examined here to-day ? — I do not. 

15617. Were you here when he was examined? — 
No, sir. 

15618. Do you know Mr. Lloyd? — No, sir - . 

15619. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Did any of these 
payments mentioned in the account pass through 
your hands? — No, sir, none. 

15620. Now at the time you wrote out the account, 
was there anything the matter -with HignelTs right 
hand, or anything to prevent him writing the account 
himself? — No, sir, only he was not able to do it him- 
self. He was not competent to do it himself. 

15621. Do you mean to say he cannot write? — I 
mean to say he cannot. 

15622. That he cannot write? — That he could not 
do it himself? 

15623. The Chief Commissioner . — What do you 
mean ? — That he is not competent to do it. 

15624. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Not competent 
to write ? — Not competent to draw out a statement 
of accounts such as I wrote for him. 

15625. What are his duties in the Irish Times 
office ? — They are indefinable, sir. 

15626. Do you mean to tell us now he was not 
competent to draw out the account? — Yes, sir. 

15627. Had Hignell anything to say to your leav- 
ing the Irish Times office ? — He had. 

15628. How? — I went into the Irish Times office 
on Thursday evening. Of course I will have to state 
the whole circumstances now. I know they were 
mentioned by Major Knox yesterday, and I will state 
the circumstances to you. On Thursday evening fort- 
night, I went into the Irish Times' office to do my 
duty as usual, and I did it. At eight o’clock Hignell 
comes down usually with letters, and he hands me 
over twelve, fifteen, or twenty letters, having opened 



them previously upstairs, and having marked on the 
letters so many stamps received on Post Office Order, 
or so much money. I take the letters from him 
usually, and enter them, with their amounts, in my 
book. On Thursday evening I did this, and on Friday 
morning, when I went in to hand over my cash, Mr. 
Hignell came down to me, and asked me why the 
advertisement of Paganini Redivivus was not in the 
paper. I said I did not know; that I had nothing to 
do with it. He said, “ I gave you this advertisement 
last night, with 5s. in stamps in it.” I said, “No, 
you gave me that the night before last." So he did. 
I received one the night before last from Paganini, 
and I had that entered. He said no more, and I said 
no more. On Friday evening, when I went into the 
office, the book-keeper called me, and said, I had got 
into a mess : and I asked him how. And he told me 
that 5s. was to settle before I resumed my business, 
according to the Major’s orders. I went upstairs to 
see the Major, and he called Hignell down, and 
Hignell said positively that he gave it to me ; and I 
asked him how could he be certain — that he gave me 
fifteen or twenty letters. The Maj or believed Hignell’s 
word before mine, and told me I was not to resume 
business. The next morning I went before Mr. 
M'Comas, j.p., and made a declaration that I had 
never received that letter, and in spite of that I 
could not get an interview with the Major since, and 
I left the Irish Times office in that way. And more 
than that, gentlemen, this morning I was appointed 
to a situation in the Mediterranean, and, I suppose, 
through this it is done for. 

15629. What is that you say about receiving an 
appointment in the Mediterranean ? — An appointment 
in the telegraph service. 

15630. And who procured that appointment for 
you? — Mr. Ansel! , Superintendent for Ireland, sir. 

15631. Well, but how do you mean to say you got 
this appointment? — I had been two years in the tele- 
graph service before, and I applied for this appoint- 
ment before I left the Irish Times office. 

15632. The Chief Commissioner. — What do you 
mean by the appointment being done for ? — Because 
Major Knox said yesterday here that I had committed 
myself. 

15633. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you ever see 
Hignell attempt to draw out an account ? — I know, sir, 
that he cannot draw out an account, I am positive of it. 

15634. You do not mean to say he cannot write? — 
I do not mean to say he cannot write, but I mean to 
say he cannot draw accounts. I was at the mercy of 
that man in the office. 

15635. The Chief Commissioner. — Have you any 
further information to give in reference to the Sligo elec- 
tion ? — No information to give beyond what I have said. 

15636. If anything has been said or has been reported 
to you as affecting your own character you have a 
perfect right to make any statement on your oath that 
you please? — Well, sir, the fact of the matter is that 
I understand Major Knox said yesterday that he dis- 
missed me from the Irish Times office for deficiency in 
my cash. I have explained the circumstance now, and 
I expect the reporters will report it in every paper in 
Dublin. 

15637. Do you now swear as far as you are concerned 
you are not guilty of that charge ? — I swear that before 
God. 

15638. Do you wish to say anything more in refer- 
ence to that ? — Nothing more than that I swear such a 
thing never happened me. 

15639. Mx - . Commissioner Byrne. — Before that 
transaction of the 5s. and the dispute about it, had 
you made any statement to any person that you could 
give evidence upon the inquiry in reference to Major 
Knox ? — No, sir, never. 

15640. So that you do not attribute in any way the 
quarrel in respect to the 5s., to any statements that 
were made by you of what you could tell if you were 
sworn ? — Certainly not. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 
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15641. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you vote at 
the last election 1 — I did. 

15642. How did you vote? — I voted for Major 
Knox. 

15643. Did you vote at Sergeant Armstrongs elec- 
tion? — I did, sir. 

15644. Did you get any money after that? — I did. 

15645. How much? — I got £40. 

15646. Who gave you the money? — Mr. Harper 
Campbell, or at least it was in his office I got it. 

15647. Had you ever got any money before ?— -No, 
sir. 

15648. Before or since ?— Never before or since. 

15649. Was any promise made to you at the last 
election? — None, sir. 

15650. Or any offer made at the other side? — 
None, sir. 

15651. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you get the 
whole of that £40 in cash?— If I might explain the 
way I got it was this. I was in some difficulties some 
time after the election, and a brother of mine came up 
here. There was an auction in my place, and he 
bought up some furniture for me to the amount of 
between £40 and £41, and he paid for it and he handed 



over the goods to me, and afterwards passed a cash 0cl ~j^ 

order upon me. Mr. Harper Campbell was always a 

great friend of mine, and always stood to me in diffi- George 
culties, and I went to him and asked him, and he sent Campbell, 
his young man to pay the cash order. 

15652. Was the cash order paid before the money 
was distributed by Sergeant Armstrong ? — I could not 
tell when it was distributed. I could not tell the date 
but I think Mr. Campbell has the cash order, and that 
was the way it occurred. He never promised me any 
money or anything of the kind. Whether I asked 
him how he was to vote or whether he asked me I do 
not know, but he said, “ I have always been a good 
friend of yours, and you will do as I do,” and I said I 
would, and that is how it occurred. 

15653. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you expect 
the money before you got it ? — No, sir. 

15654. Mr. Commissioner Byrne.— Was this trans- 
action of the furniture before or after the election? — 

It was after the election a considerable tune, at least I 
believe it was, but I could not say positively. Tt must 
have been after the election— I could not say positively. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



The Rev. Thomas Hibbit, 

15655. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you know 
Sergeant Boyle ?— Well, I think I do know him, but I 
have no acquaintance with him. 

15656. Do you remember his being at the church ? 
— -Yes, I do. 

15657. And the circumstance that has been deposed 
to in evidence? — Yes. 

15658. Will you state it?— I was sitting at the door 
collecting, and a yotmg man came out from the inside 
place afthe nave of the church and said there was one 
of those men who voted against Captain Flanagan in- 
side and that the people refused to sit near liim— that 
they were all quite indignant. I went in for the pur- 
pose of removing him to another part of the church, 
and I said, “ You cannot be here,” and he rose from his 
seat abruptly and left the church. I never intended to 
turn him out of the church. 

15659. I suppose when you say that you mean to 
convey you would not do such a thing ?— Not at all. 
It was before mass, and I would not turn any man out 
of the church until he would hear mass. Of course I 
knew it would be a great sin to do it. 

15660. Had you before heard what the bishop had 
said on the previous Sunday? — I heard it commonly 
stated. , , . 

15661. What was it you understood his lordship 

said ? That he mentioned from the pulpit that these 

people who voted against Captain Flanagan should be 
placed in a particular part of the church. 

15662. Was that the porch of the church?— I could 
not say what part of the church. 

15663. Did you consider yourself bound to obey his 
lordship as regards the management of your own 

chui-ch?— No, we are perfectly independent. 

15664. As regards secular discipline? — -Decidedly. 

15665. And of course I know you are independent 
as regards the management of your own church? — 
Altogether, with the exception of receiving jurisdiction 
to the confession of the people. We receive that from 
the bishop, but in everything else we are independent 
of him. 

15666. In your church to your knowledge did any- 
thing else occur similar to what occurred between you 
and Sergeant Boyle? — I do not know that anything 
occurred. I heard it said by O’Connor that Father 
Goodman interfered with his going in, but I do not 
know of it and never heard of it. 

15667. Where did you intend to place him? — 
Amongst the poor people — amongst those who did not 

^ 15668. He was in uniform? — He was. I did not 



sworn and examined. The llev. 

know it was he until he was pointed out by the people j-ubbit. 
to me. 

15669. He was in the uniform of the Sligo rifles? — I 
do not know what department he was in at all. 

15670. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did I xxnder- 
stand you to say you cannot receive confessions without 
permission of the bishop ? — Yes. 

15671. You naturally would defer to the judgment 
of the bishop of your church ? — Decidedly. 

15672. And be guided by him in matters of im- 
portance ? — In matters at all with respect to the general 
conduct of the people or anything at all of that kind 
I would be guided by his advice most assuredly, but 
we are not obliged to be guided by his advice at all in 
anything that concerns our own house. 

15673. May I ask you this question— would you 
have administered to Sergeant Boyle the sacrament of 
penance under the circumstances of his having voted 
for Major Knox? — Oh, well, that would depend upon 
his regret — altogether upon his own penitence. 

15674. You would not do so?— I would hear his 
confession most assuredly, but if I were of opinion he 
was guilty of perjury, I would exercise my own 
judgment. 

15675. So do I understand you to say you would not 
administer the sacrament of penance unless lie made 
reparation for his guilt to your satisfaction ? — 
Certainly. 

15676. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You used the 
word perjury ? — That was a mistake — I meant bribery. 

15677. You do not put the offence of perjury upon 
the same footing as voting for Major Knox? — I say any 
Roman Catholic who would receive money forvotingfor 
a Conservative candidate against a Liberal candidate 
must have some motive besides that of public good. 

He cannot act in accox-dance with his conscience. 

15678. Mi'. Commissioner Byrne. — Then did you 
assume that Sergeant Boyle’s voting for Major Knox 
was sin ? — No, I never formed an opinion at all upon 
the man’s conduct one way or the other. Merely when 
this young man called upon me to go down to rexnove 
him, I went down for that pin-pose, without exercising 
any opinion as to the man’s px-ivate conduct. It never 
entered my head at the time. 

15679. Was it the observations of the young man 
that led you to that course or the observations of the 
people ? — It was the observations of the young man, 
and the indignation that was expressed by the people 
on the occasion at his presence, and I wanted to put 
him beyond their range. 

15680. Had you heard at the time of the obsex-va- 
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tions the .bishop had made ? — I do not know that I had. 
I think it was immediately after the election that this 
occurred in our church. 

15681. Had you not heard before the election he 
had referred to Catholic voters voting for Major Knox 
as rotten branches 1 — I do not think that I had. 

15682. But you will not swear that you had not 
heard this observation? — No, I will not. 

15683. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Sergeant Boyle, 
sir, swore that you said, “ where is this man,” and that 
you made him go outside 1 — No, I asked, “ Where is 
this man 1 " He was alone upon the seat, and I said, 
“You cannot be here.” The moment I said so, he arose 
from his seat and walked out of the church. 

15684. Are you positive you did not say the words 
“ go outside,” or words from which he would assume 
that ? — I am sure I did no such thing, I had no notion 
at all of turning him out of the church. 

15685. I suppose if some one came and complained to 
you of the presence of Sergeant Boyle in the church you 
would have removed him? — Yes. There were three 
divisions in the church, one for the pool 1 , one for the 
second class, and one for the higher class immediately 
near the altar. 



15686. And in which was Boyle? — In the middle 
class. 

15687. And I presume it was considered rather a 
degradation for Sergeant Boyle to have to remove from 
that ? — I have no doubt in the world he must have 
fancied so himself, but I did not intend to offer the man 
the slightest insult in the world. It was not myintention. 

15688. Supposing Boyle did not vote for Major 
Knox, I presume you would not have removed him 
from the place where he was if the congregation had 
not referred to his presence ? — Certainly not. The 
people were all indignant at his voting for Major 
Knox. 

15689. And you removed him because you con- 
sidered their indignation was just? — No, I removed 
him merely to save him from the ire of the people in 
church. 

15690. Do I understand you to say you anticipated 
violence ? — Well no, but these people might not attend 
to their devotions during the mass. 

15691. Then it was consideration for the other people 
and not for Sergeant Boyle? — Decidedly so, and to 
take them out of his range. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



The Rev. 

Joseph 

Goodman. 



The Rev. Joseph Goodman sworn and examined. 



15692. The Chief Commissioner . — Do you wish to 
make a statement 1— O’Connor mentioned in the course 
of his evidence something with regard to me, and the 
general statement has a great deal of truth in it. I 
was sitting at the door when a party came out stating 
that Mr. O’Connor was inside, and there was a great 
deal of commotion about it with the people — that the 
people were standing in the place and were indignant. 
I was afraid there would be a disturbance in the House 
of God, and I sent one of the parties to request him to 
come out that I wanted to speak to him. When he 
came out I said to him, “ Mr. O’Connor, you had better 
kneel here and not expose yourself to anyone in the 
church.” He did so in a very humble manner. I 
said, “You had better kneel inside and say your 
prayers.” As far as I can recollect that is what 
occurred. 

15693. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — And you stated 
to O’Connor that it was in consequence of the commo- 
tion? — Yes, sir, I apprehended something of the kind. 
The young man who came out to mention the matter 
to me appeared to be very much excited. 



15694. The Chief Commissioner . — And you gave no 
directions, and as far as you know no directions were 
given that any of the persons who came to hear Mass 
should be put in any other place ? — I had heard be- 
fore a general rumour that the bishop had given 
orders to that effect, and though I did not think it 
was the proper course to pursue, I thought that disci- 
pline could not be interfered with. This was the only 
case in which it occurred. I partly acted for the sake 
of preserving the peace and tranquility of the place, 
and partly for the sake of carrying out the bishop’s 
discipline. 

15695. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — What you now 
depose to occurred after the observations of the bishop 
in reference to rotten branches? — The first time I 
heard that was in the bishop’s letter. That was the 
first time I heard that phrase. 

15696. Were you present at Mass in the Cathedral 
Church on the 15th November? — No, I do not belong 
to that Church. I belong to the Abbey Church. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



Anne Cleary. 



Anne Cleary sworn and examined. 



15697. The Chief Commissioner . — Did you get any 
money after Sergeant Armstrong’s election? — Yes, sir. 

15698. Who gave you the money? — Michael Foley. 

15699. How much did he give you? — ,£10 ; and 
some time afterwards he sent £5 by his clerk, Pat 
Boyle. 

15700. Had your husband voted for Sergeant 
Armstrong ? — Yes, sir. 



15701. — Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Did he give it 
to you in cash? — Yes, sir. 

15702. Did you also mention a sum of £5 ? — Yes, 
sir, £5 by his clerk. 

15703. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Did your hus- 
band ever tell you he expected to get money for 
voting for the Sergeant ? — No, sir. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



Thomas 
51 ‘Morrow. 



Thomas M‘ Morrow 

15704. The Chief Commissioner . — How did you 
vote at the last election? — For Major Knox. 

15705. Had you ever voted before ? — No, sir, never - . 

15706. What were your politics? — Conservative. 

15707. Always? — Always, as far as the last elec- 
tion is concerned. 

15708. But before that? — I did not much think, as 
I had no vote. I am always for a man I think proper 
for the country. 

15709. Did you go to Dublin? — I did, sir. 

15710. When did you go to Dublin first? — Some 
days after the election. 



sworn and exa min ed. 

15711. Were you in Dublin before the election ? — 
No, sir. 

15712. How soon after the election did you go ? — 
A week or a few days. 

15713. ’Where did you go to in Dublin ? — To Capel- 
street first, to a place called Cleary’s, a temperance 
place, where I stopped when in town. 

15714. Who told you to go there? — It was 
Brennan. He was in the carriage with me. 

15715. Did he bring you up from Sligo? — No, he 
did not bring me. 
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15716. He was in the carnage with you? — He 
was, sir. 

15717. Any other Sligo men ? — Notone. 

15718. Did you and Brennan arrange to go toge- 
ther ? — No ; we were to go together, and I had no 
place to stop, and I went there for a night. 

15719. Who paid your fare there? — I did myself. 

15720. Was it Brennan brought you to the hotel? 
It was. I was a stranger there. 

15721. Had you ever been in Dublin before?— 
No, sir. 

15722. You remained there one night ?— One night. 

15723. Did he give you the word to goto any other 
place? — No, sir. 

15724. Where did you go to?— To the Irish limes. 

15725. Who did you see there? — I saw a boy. I 
do not know who he is. 

15726. Did you get any directions there where you 
were to go to? — I asked the boy could I see Mr. 
Hignell. 

15727. Who told you to ask for Hignell? — Myself. 

15728. You knew him here? — I heard of him here 
and no more than that. 

15729. What did you hear of him? — I saw him 
and heard he was belonging to the Irish Times. 

15730. You saw him? — I did. 

15731. What arrangements did you make with 
him ? — I asked him to direct me where to get a lodging 
house. 

15732. Where did Hignell make arrangements for 
you to stay ? — He spoke to a young man in the office, 
and I understood he told me that the young man would 
find me a lodging house. _ , 

15733. mere was the lodging?— In Great Charles- 
street, in Mr. Armstrong’s. 

15734. Were you brought there by the young man 
from the office ? — I was, sir. I went with him. 

15735. How long did you remain in Charles-street ? 
—Until I came home. 

15736. How long was that? — About twelve or 
thirteen weeks. Until the time of the petition, when 
I came to Carriclc, and then I came home to Sligo. 

15737. Who brought you to Garrick? — I came 
myself, sir. I was subpoenaed by both parties. 

15738. Dining the time you were at Armstrong’s, 
I suppose they paid for your board and lodging? — I 
never knew it until I heard it sworn by Major Knox. 

15739. Did you get any money in Dublin?— 
No, sir. 

15740. mat money had you leaving Sligo? — About 
.£5, and I got £1 6s. or £1 7s. in the Castle of 
Dublin where I had a contract for the military work 

15741. While you were in Dublin? — Yes, sir. 

15742. Now, when had you promised the Major to 
vote for him? — In July, sir, before the election. 

15743. Did you hear that any money was going?— 
Well, I heard plenty of rumours of money going. I 
heard rumours that I had got £300 or £400, but 
I know no one who got it except through the court. 

15744. Had you any hints that you would get any 
money ? — I never made an arrangement, never asked, 
and never got it. 

15745. Are you a Roman Catholic? — I am, sir. 



15746. Had you ever interfered at any previous 
election? — No, sir, I never interfered. 

15747. Before this time were you known as one of 
the Liberal party? — I do not know that I was. I 
think quite the contrary. 

15748. What is your business? — I keep a provision 
shop, and sell flour and potatoes and butter. 

15749. Do you expect to get any money now? — 
No, sir, nor would I take it.. I would sooner Major 
Knox had not paid my fare. I made arrangements 
with the man in the house to pay it. 

15750. At what rate? — I did not make any rate. 
15751. And you did not know what you were to 
pay him? — I understood he would not charge me an 
exorbitant sum. 

15752. You never made any arrangement with him? 
— Never as regards the amount. 

15753. You have been staying in Sligo since ? — Yes. 
15754. Were you ever molested on account of having 
voted ? — Well, sir, that is beyond count. 

15755. What was done to you or your family ? — 
We were all beat and smashed and tortured. . 

15756. Did you get any compensation from the 
county ? — I did, sir, £84. 

15757. Were you ever spoken to in any church 
here? — No, sir, I never was molested in any chapel I 
went to. I always got in. In fact it was in Dublin 
I was during the excitement. I used to go to chapel 
in Dublin. I understand that my family did not go 
until I returned, and when I returned I went to the 
chapel. 1 went there without any molestation. 

15758. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Was your house 
wrecked ? — Oh, there was nothing left in it. 

15759. What night was that done ?— The night of 
the election. 

15760. Do you mean the night of the polling ? — A 
fortnight previous to the election I had to be escorted 
to my house with a stipendiary magistrate, and I was 
pelted in my own house and a magistrate with me. 

15761. Was that at the polling? — No, sir. Weeks 
before the polling. 

15762. Do you know any of these people?— No, 
sir. We could well get out of the townspeople if the 
country people would not interfere. A cousin of my 
own, a Mr. Morrow, told me he could not live in the 
country if he did not come in. 

15763. Where does he live? — In Drumahain, county 
of Leitrim. 

15764. Did he tell you who sent him in? — He did 
not. 

15765. Did he say he came in with many besides 
himself ? — The whole country came in. 

15766. Did he say he got any money ? — He said he 
got drunk somewhere in Pound-street. 

15767. That he got drunk without paying for it ? — 
That he got his breakfast or dinner. 

15768. Would you recollect the name of the public 
house if you were told it ? — I would not. 

15769. It was in Pound-street 1— Yes. 

15770. And it was a public house?: — He did not 
say. 

15771. Were there many threats used to you before 
the election ? — -Oh, there was, but we got over them. 
(The witness then withdrew.) 



TlIIltTEUNTH 

Day. 
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Thomas 

M‘ Morrow. 



Mr. Palmer came forward and stated that the documents he expected had not arrived, 
wished he would go to Carrick and search for them. 

The Chief Commissioner said he would not put him to that trouble. 



If the Commissioners 



John Gray sworn and exammed. 



15772. The Chief Commissioner . — Are you an elec- 
tor? — Yes. . 

15773. Did you vote at the last election ?— xes. 
15774. Who did you vote for? — For Major Knox. 
15775- Did you vote for Mr. Macdonogh at the 
previous election?— I never had a vote before. 

15776. Was any promise made to you ? — Never. 



15777. Did any money pass through your hands ? 
—Never, through the whole course of my life up to 
the present. I never got a half-a-crown of election 
money, or half-a-crown value for an election. 

15778. Were you engaged in any way at the elec- 
tion ? — No ; I would not accept of an engagement in 
the way of the election. 



John Gray. 
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15779. I mean were you' engaged as canvasser, or 
agent, or in any legal way ? — No. 

15780. Were you in Dublin ? — Yes. 

15781. Where were you in Dublin? — I was in 
Temple-street. I was not an elector then. 

15782. What were you doing there? — I went up on 
an excursion myself and my brother. 

15783. How long was that before the election ? — 
I think in either July or August. 

15784. Did you call at the Irish Times office then ? 
—Yes. 

15785. Who suggested to you to call at the Irish 
Times office? — No one. There were two or three ac- 
quaintances of mine from the town there. 

15786. Who did you see there? — I saw two or 
three young men belonging to the town who had situ- 
ations there. 

15787. How long were you in Temple-street? — I 
think it was two or three days — I stopped in Taylor’s. 

15788. Did you see Major Knox in the Irish Times 
office ? — Yes. 

15789. Was it then you promised hiiji your vote ? 
— No. 

15790. When did you promise him ? — I promised 
him previous to that. 

15791. What did you call upon him then for? — He 
gave me an order to build a dog-cart. He had one at- 
home, and he wanted something the same. It was 
something of a style to take a few dogs to the moun- 
tains and a couple of gentlemen. I built him one. 

15792. What was the price of it? — Thirty pounds ; 
I could not give any one less to any other gentleman. 

15793. Were you in Mrs. Hall’s? — Yes. 

15794. Were you afraid ? — Y es. 

15795. Why ; was there any intimidation practised 
towards you? — There was intimidation practised to- 
wards anyone they thought would be in favour of Knox 
in the borough. My place about a fortnight previous 
to that was broken into. I picked up twenty-nine stones 
that were thrown into the place, and I was struck and 
the place smashed ; and I got two men bound to the 
peace for twelve months. 

15796. Was there any damage done to you that you 
got compensation for ? — No; the place was smashed on 
the night of the polling again, and we got no compensar 
tion. It was not worth while looking for compensation 
for smashed windows. It is on the Conservative side 
we are living, and it is by them we are getting our living. 
In twelve months round I would not give £1 for the 
work of the Liberal party ; and the Liberal party op- 
posed us at the revision. My father and myself attended 
eight days and made our claim good. It is out of the 
Consei-vative party that we get our living. The Liberal 
party opposed us at the revision again, but I would go 
two hundred miles to vote for Major Knox again. I 
believe him to be a good gentlemen, and a tine man. 



15797. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You are a coach 
builder? — Yes, sir. 

15798. And a Roman Catholic? — Yes, sir. 

15799. Did you hear anything of the mobs at the 
last election as to who was the ring leader amongst 
them ? — I could not say, for Captain Flanagan never 
asked me to vote for him. I know one day there was 
a lot came down to my place with about 300 in it, but 
I do not know twenty out of all that was in it. 

15800. Do you think they were country people? — 
Y es ; country people. Imported mobs. 

15801. Did you hear anything about them getting 
drunk at any house ? — I heard them prowlimg about for 
nights previous to the election, shouting and cheering, 
and crying “ to hell with Knox.” 

15802. Do you know any place where they were said 
to get drunk ? — I know there were public bouses where 
they were sent to. I was going about my business some 
nights previous to the election, and I was attacked with 
stones by some of these parties who were quite drunk, 
and there is a mark on my forehead. 

15803. Do you know any of these people who were 
brought into the town ? — No ; they are strangers to me. 

15804. You cannot give us the names of any of the 
persons who got drunk ? — No. 

15805. What were the names of the persons who were 
bound to keep the peace? — Both of them were Anderson. 

15806. What were the names oftlie two Andersons ? 
— William and Alexander. 

15807. W ere they voters ? — N o. 

15808. Had you any reason to fear that your custom 
would suffer if you voted for Captain Flanagan? — 
Well, I know my living was dependent upon the Con- 
servative side. If I wanted a favour er anything they 
are my best friends. I never got anyone to injure me 
except one of my own sort. I was run at with a 
hatchet after the election, and I gave a fellow a month’s 
imprisonment in the county gaol. 

15809. Was there any obstruction to your attending 
mass ? — I heard there were obstructions, but I did not 
go to mass. I would not stand up in a porch to be a 
public odium to other parties. 

15810. The Chief Commissioner. — You did not go 
to mass? — No. 

15811. How long have you absented yourself? — I 
think I was absent about nine months. 

15812. You did not go to mass on Christmas day? 
— No, sir. 

15813. Nor Easter? — No. 

15814. Nor Easter Sunday? — No, sir ; I went in 
March last, and I was blackguarded at the chapel door, 
and I think I did not go until this month ; my father 
insisted upon my going. I think those who robbed the 
borough and broke houses should be put into the porch 
and not those who voted for Major Knox. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



Michael O'Hara proffered himself for examination and was sworn. 



He said— What brings me up is this, that Mr. 
Petrie said he offered my father no money. I went 
down to the office with a brother of mine, and said to 
him, “ What about the money ?” “ Never mind the 
money,” said he, “it is in the safe for your father.” 
“Well,” said I, “I will go and register my vote.” 
“ Well,” said he, “ if you go to do so you will not get 
the money, or at least your father will not get the 
money.” I said, “ I do not care ; mv father does not 
value yom- £25, and he would not' wish for £100 I 
went away.” Neither would he, for he was not aware 
how we stood at the same time. 

15815. The Chief Commissioner . — What election 
are you now referring to l— 1 To Captain Flanagan’s— 
to the last election. 

15816. What did your father do at the last election 
—did he vote ? — He did, sir. He voted for Captain 
Flanagan ? 

15817. Had you a vote?— No, sir, I had not. Mr. 
Petrie was to give my father £25 to go away and not 
register his vote. My father went away. 



15818. Where did he go to ? — He went to Bally- 
mote. 

15819. Was he to stay there? — He was until the 
register would be over. 

1582G. When did he go ? — On the day I registered 
the vote. I went up and registered it myself. 

15821. Did you vote at the last election? — No, sir. 
It was my father’s vote I registered. 

15822. Where did you do it ? — In this court-house, 
in the court-house next to this. Then, when I regis- 
tered my father’s vote, Mr. Petrie met me afterwards. 
“ So you did that to me,” said he. “ I did,” said I. 
“ You will be sorry for that,” said he. 

15823. Were you present when Mr. Petrie offered 
your father that £25 ? — No, sir. I went home. He 
would not allow any of us to be present for weeks be- 
fore the registry. When he would come into the shop 
he would ask my father was there anyone listening. 

15824. How long was your father away? — He went 
away by the half-past eleven train, and came home by 
the ten o’clock train. 
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Edgar Macklin sworn and examined. 



Thirteenth 

Day. 



15825. Tlie Chief Commissioner. — How did you 
vote at the last election 1— For Major Knox. 

15826. How did you vote at the election before? — 
I had no vote. 

15827. What are your house and land valued at? — 
I have no land. 

15828. What is your house valued at? — £7. 

15829. How long was it before the election you 
promised the Major ? — Perhaps about a month. 

15830. Did you get any promise about your vote or 
any hint ? — For money ? 

15831. Yes?— Not one, nor would I take it if I was 
offered it. 



15839. That phrase I have used?— Yes, words to 0c[ ~ 
that effect. — 

15840. Because the Major was disqualified? — I sup- Edgar 
„ Mttckli 

pose so. 

15841. Did you hear anything about his ful filli ng 
the Major’s engagements? — I did not. 

15842. Did you know that at previous elections 
money had been paid after - the election? — No. 

15843. Did you never hear that Sergeant Armstrong 
paid money after an election? — No, I never heard it 
until this commission. 

15844. Did you ever hear that Mr. Macdonogh had 
paid money after his election ? — Never until this corn- 



15832. Did you go to Dublin at all?— I did not. 

15833. How did it happen you only promised the 
Major about a month before the election ? — That was 
the time he called upon me. 

15834. Had you not been canvassed in the summer ? 

Never, and no one asked me but the Maj or. Perhaps 

I would not vote previously, for I had a situation that 
prevented me voting. 

15835. Were you at the meeting about Mr. Abbot? 
— Yes. 

15836. What did you hear about him? — Nothing 
particular. 

15837. Did you hear he was a rich gentleman ? — 
No. 

15838. Did you hear he was to stand in the Major s 
shoes ? — Yes. 



mission. 

15845. And you never suspected there was any cor- 
ruption going until this Commission? — Never. I 
think I suspected it. 

15846. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Are you a Ho- 
man Catholic?— I am not, sir. I am a Protestant. 

15847. Were you examined before J udge Keogh ? — 
I was not sir. This is the first examination I- under- 
went, and’ it is James Wallace who is the cause of this 
examination. He mentioned my name the other day. 

15848. And what did James Wallace say about 
y OU i — I -was not present, sir. I only saw something 
in the paper about it. 

15849. Do you wish to make any further state- 
ment ? I have nothing further to say than that. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



Samuel Benson sworn and examined. 



15850. The Chief Commissioner.— You are stated 
to be one of the gentlemen who did not vote at the last 
election? — Yes, sir. 

15851. In reference to that do you wish to make 



any statement to the Court or to give any informa- 
tion. We do not require it ourselves? — No, sir. I 
have nothing to say. I came upon the summons. 
(The witness then withdrew.) 



Samuel 

Benson. 



Edward Ferguson s 

15852. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you vote at 
the last election ? — I did. 

15853. Who for?— For Major Knox. 

15854. Did you vote at the election for Mr. Mac- 
donogh? — Yes. 

15855. For whom?— For Mr. Macdonogh. 

15856. Did you vote for him twice?— No, once. 

15857. Now, did you know anything about the 
money Mr. Sedley distributed ? — Nothing. 

15858. Were you ever in Dublin before this last 
election— I mean during the summer— I mean the 
summer before the election ? — I was not. 

15859. Did you attend Mr. Abbot’s meeting?— No. 

15860. Were you summoned for that meeting ? — 
No. , , . . 

15861. Was any offer made to you at the last elec- 
tion ? — No, nor at any other election. 

15862. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you vote 



vom and examined. 

for Mr. Macdonogh the first time he stood or the 
second time ? — The second time. That is the last time 
he stood. 

15863. You went to Mrs. Hall’s?— I did. 

18864. Why did you go?— I went there for protec- 

15865. Why should you be attacked more than any- 
body else? — I will tell you the reason why I feared it. 
I do not live immediately within the town. I live 
outside of it, but within the Parliamentary boundary. 
I was afraid myself that I might have been taken 
away out of my house at night. I was not afraid of 
being ill-treated, for I would not be afraid of my fel- 
low-townsmen, but lest it should be said that I allowed 
myself to be taken away. 

15866. Mr. Commissioner Bruce.— Axe you a Pro- 
testant? — Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Edward 

Eerguson. 



James Compton sworn. 



15867 The Chief Commissioner. — Do you wish to 
make any statement?— Yes. I have not one in the 
house with me but myself. My sister was absent at 
the time, and they used to come at night and threaten 
me. I thought it was best of me to leave the house and 

go where I would get protection. 

15868. Did you go to Mrs. Hall’s? — I did. Her 
husband and me were very intimate. 

11869. Did you go there from sincere apprehension 
of violence ? — Yes, sir, I did. 

15870. How long did you remain there? — hour 
days, and I paid her for it. 

15871. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you vote! 
— I did, sir. . , 

15872. You voted for Major Knox? — I did, sn - , and 
I voted for Mr. Macdonogh. 

15873. Did you get money for voting for Mr. 



Macdonogh?— Never, sir, and never expected it, nor Comptc 
from Major Knox. It is on principle I vote. 

15874. Did you ever say after this election that you 
had got money or that you had heard that others had ? 

Oh, I heard that others had got money. 

15875. Who had you heard got money after this 
last election? — I heard that Mr. Stokes was giving 
money, but that is all. 

15876. But did you hear any names mentioned ex- 
cept Stokes ? — No, I did not sir. 

15877. Are you a Roman Catholic or a Protestant? 

— I am a Protestant, sir. 

15878. Was there any violence offered to you? — 

They used to come at night and make a noise at the 
door. They were blackguards, and not decent persons 
at all. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

V 2 X 
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SLIGO ELECTION INQUIRY COMMISSION, 1869. 

John WGdldnck sworn and examined. 



October 20. 

John 

M'GoIdrick; 



15879. The Chief Commissioner . — Who did you 
vote for at the last election ! — For Captain Flanagan. 

15880. Did Stokes make you any offer at the last 
election ! — No, sir. 

15881. Was any offer made to you on any interest ! 
— Mr. Petrie made an offer to me. 

15882. How much did lie offer you 1 — Forty pounds. 

15883. Where did he offer it to you 1 ? — In my own 
house. 

15884. What did he say to you t - — That if I would 
not vote he would give me £40. 

15885. Did you believe he was in earnest! — Well, 
T thought he was. 

15886. Did you tell anyone of that offer! — I told 
different people. 

15887. Were you examined in Carrick 1 — No. 

15888. Did you tell your evidence before the Car- 
rick petition to any one 1 — I told different people that 
Mr. Petrie offered me the money. 

15889. Did Mr. Moloney take down your evidence! 
— He did not, sir. I never told him anything 
about it. 

15890. Do you know of any other offer being 
made 1 — No, sir, I do not. 



15891. Had you ever voted before! — I had, sir. 

15892. For whom!. — For Sergeant Armstrong. 

15893. Did you get any money after that election 1 
—I did. 

15894. From whom I — From Mr. Phillips. 

15895. How much ! — Fifteen pounds. 

15896. Why would you not take the £40 ! — I 
would not take £100 and vote for him. 

15897. Would you take money on your own side 
if it was going !— I would. 

15898. Did you ever get any other money but 
that £15 for an election! — Never, sir-. 

15899. Or in reference to any election ! — Never. 

15900. What are you. by occupation! — A chand- 
ler, sir. 

15901. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Are you a 
Roman Catholic or a Protestant ! — A Roman Catholic. 

15902. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Did you hear 
of any men getting drink in the mobs last time % — No. 

15903. Did you get any drink yourself! — No. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



William 

Gethins. 



William Gethins sworn and examined. 



15904. The Chief Commissioner . — Who did you 
vote for at the last election ! — For Major Knox. 

15905. And who did you vote for at the election 
before 1 — Mr. Macdonogh. 

15906. Are you aware your name has been men- 
tioned 1 — I am, sir. 

15907. I believe you are one of those mentioned as 
being said to have got money! — No, six 1 , T never got 



money. I have been voting for the borough since 
the year 1845, and I never got money. 

15908. You never got any! — Never got fee or re- 
ward for anything of the kind. I neither got dinner, 
lunch, nor wine from anyone, nor did ever I bribe a 
voter, or do anything with a voter. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 

The Court adjourned till the folio-wing morning. 



Fourteenth 

Day. 

October 21. 



FOURTEENTH DAY. 
Thursday, October 21, 1869. 
The Commissioners sat at eleven o’clock. 



Rev. Thomas 
Boyle. 



Rev. Thomas Boyle sworn and examined. 



15909. The Chief Commissioner . — Do you know any- 
thing on the subject of any parishioners, who either 
voted for Major Knox, or abstained from voting, be- 
ing removed from the cathedral church 1 — I don’t. I 
wasn’t at the cathedral church at all. I go to a chapel 
in the country generally. 

15910. Do you know anything of the country peo- 
ple coming into town at the time of the election.! — 
I know there was a large crowd in town at that 
time. 

15911. Do you know where they came from! — 
I don’t. 

15912. Do you know where they got refreshments 
when they came into town ! — I don’t. I haven't- the 
slightest knowledge on the subject. 

15913. Can you give us any information on the 
matter 1 — 1 can’t. I have nothing to say on the subject; 

15914. Do you know of anyone that gave them their 
dinner and some drink ! — I don’t. 

15915. You mentioned that you usually attend a 
country parish chapel 1 — Yes ; it is attached to this 
parish of Sligo. 

15916. What is the name of it !• — Coolerey. 

15917. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Could you give 
us any information with regard to the mobs — where 
they came from 1 — I can’t. I suppose they came from 
the neighbouring parishes. 

15918. Do you know if any of the priests advised 
or encouraged their parishioners to come into town on 
the day of the election ! — I don’t. 

15919. You did not encourage any of your parish- 
ioners to come in !— I didn’t. I left the matter to 
themselves, to come in or not, as they wished. 



15920. Were you in Sligo on the polling day ?- — 
I was. 

15921. Were you a witness of any acts of violence 
alleged to have been done by the mob on that day-1 — 
I was not. 

15922. Were you on the street when Captain King 
was shot ! — I was. not. 

15923. Was there a mob in the street at. that- time! 
— There was a mob at the opposite side of the street, 
and I was passing from the court-house to Captain 
Flanagan’s tally-room, when I. heard that Captain King 
was shot. 

15924. Did you see any violence offered to any 
voters ! — I didn’t. 

15925. Did you see whether the mob you saw was 
organized or not ! — I saw no sign of organization. I 
was a good deal engaged myself; 

15926. Were the people you say you saw at the 
opposite side of the street aimed with sticks and: 
stones 1— They weren’t armed with stones, and I saw- 
very few sticks. 

15927. Mr. Commissioner Bruces — You say you 
were engaged a good deal yourself; was that about 
the election 1 — It was. 

15928. How were you engaged ! — In going to the 
tally-room and from that to the court-house. 

15929. And in bringing up voters, I suppose ! — 
Yes. 

15930. How many of your parishioners were voters ! 
— Only one. 

15931. You said that your parishioners were at 
liberty to come in or not as they pleased !— Of course' 
they were. 
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15932. Was there any application, made- by them to 
you with regard to their coming ini — Not the least, 
to the best of my recollection. 

15933. Was there any message sent from biigo by 
anyone for them to come in 1—1 have no reason to 
.believe that there was. 

15934. Mr. Co-mmissioner Byrne. — Did any of the 
voters speak to you about money in connexion with 
their votes 1 — No, not directly. But there was one 
man named Gallanagh, a butcher in the town, and he, 
some days previous to the election, said he was ac- 
customed to get some money from Mr. Collins, a 
money lender in the town j but that he could not get 
it now on account of his going to vote for the Liberal 
side. 

15935. That is on Captain Flanagans side 1— Yes. 
He said in consequence of his not getting the money 
from Mr. Collins he couldn’t get security to get money 
elsewhere. I asked him if he meant that as wanting 
to get something for his vote. He didn’t answer, and 
I put him off very summarily. 



15936. Was that the only person that spoke to you fourteenth 
about money 1 — The only one, to the best of my re- Day. 
collection. Of course I couldn’t say what his intention October 2 1. 
was, but I drew my own conclusion from what he said. — - 

15937. Mi-. Commissioner Bruce.— Did you hear ^ v j e ’ lhomlls 
anything since the election about money being spent 
in treating the country mobs and country people who 
came into town during the election 1 — I know of no 
one who gave money, or was authorized to treat them 
in any house in town. 

15938. Did you hear that such a thing was donel 
— I did not. 

15939. Do you know whose money they were 
drinking 1 — I don’t. I have no knowledge about it. 

15940. Have you heard whose it was 1 — I have not. 

15941. Mi-. Commissioner Byrne. — Did any of the 
mobs get refreshment in any school-house 1— Not to 
my knowledge. 

15942. Mr. Convmissioner Bruce. — You never heard 
of it 1 — Never. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Mr. Handle Peyton sworn and examined. 



15943. The Chief Commissioner.— Were you the 
conducting agent for Colonel Tennison at his election 1 
—I was not. I had been his solicitor for years, and 
.1 came down here as his private solicitor. 

15944. Do you remember his withdrawing hom 
that election 1 — I recollect the circumstance, but I was 

^lSS^D^you recollect what led to his withdrawal? 
X Jo After the nomination, and when I was ar- 
ranging some matters' at the hotel, about ten o’clock at 
night a gentleman came to me — Mr. John Harkan, the 
barrister — and stated that he found there was no 
chance of carrying our man to the poll unless he sup- 
plied a sum of money, between six and seven hundred 
pounds, he said— for about twenty-five or twenty-six 
of the voters, the Liberal voters. He said they that 
evening had determined that they would not come to 
the poll and vote for Colonel Tennison unless that sum 
was placed in the hands of a gentleman in town whom 
he named : he stated that that .amount was necessary 
to bring them to the poll, and that, though they 
wouldn’t vote against, they wouldn’t vote for him 
unless it was forthcoming. He said they wouldnt 
take any promise whatever unless the money was 
deposited in the hands of a gentleman in town tor 
them. He then asked me had I so much money, i 
said I had not, but that if I had I wouldn’t apply it m 
that way without express .directions for any purpose. 
On consideration we agreed that we should communi- 
cate with Colonel Tennison’s counsel, who had then 
retired to rest. We found counsel in Mr. Dogherty s 
lodgings, in bed ; and we communicated to Him the 
purport of our interview, when he determined that 
Colonel Tennison shouldn’t incur such a risk, and would 
withdraw from the contest. I was then permitted to 
return to Dublin, and I accordingly did return. 

15946. That is the entire thing 1— It is. 

15947. Do you remember if Mr. Harkan mentioned 
the names ot any of the t™ty-£™ or traty-six 
voters »ho wanted to get money for their votes t-I 
think he didn't. I don't remember any one of the 
names of these voters. , 

15948. Were you ever conducting any other election 
here 1—1 was assisting in Somers’ and Sadleir s election 
of ’53, and I did so at the request of my then partnei, 
Mi-. Jones, who was a friend of Mr. Somers s. 

15949. Do you know anything of the election in 

>59 1 X don’t. I wasn’t here at that election. I was 

in Roscommon then. . 

15950. The Chief Commissioner. — Inmakuig your 
calculations at Colonel Tennison’s election, before Mr. 
Harkan brought the announcement that twenty-hve 
or twenty-six would not vote unless they got money, 
did you consider that you had a majority on your 
side?— I made no analysis of the votes, but the majo- 



rity was calculated at not ten either way— I may say 
at not five any way. 

15951. Was the actual withdrawal of Colonel Ten- 
nison on the evening before the poll ? — No, not on that 
night. Colonel Tennison wasn’t within reach at the 
time, and Mr. O’Donel, his counsel, was in bed. It 
was on the following morning the withdrawal took 
place, and that withdrawal was afterwards withdrawn. 

15952. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — How do you 
mean? — There was a counter placard to the effect that 
Colonel Tennison would go to the poll. I give that 
from hearsay merely. 

15953. In point of fact Colonel Tennison did not go 
to the poll 1— He did not, I believe. I wasn’t here on 
the day of polling. 

15954. Do you know anything at all ol tlie extra- 
ordinary circumstance of Mr. Somers going to the poll, 
and polling only one or two votes ? — I do. I was oc- 
cupied for several days in concert with a gentleman 
that represented Lord Palmerston, Mr. Kincaid ; and 
he determined to give all the influence he could procure 
for Colonel Tennison if Mr. Somers would withdraw 
from the contest. Mr. Somers had a working support 
of six or eight voters, under ten certainly ; and though 
he had no prospect of getting more, he wouldn’t with- 
draw unless on terms of arrangement. 

15955. So he went to the poll, and polled six or ten 
votes?— He did not. . . . 

15956. So Mr. Macdonogh, at least, said f — Mr. 
Somers had no prospect of getting a large support, nor 
had any canvass ; but .he held on to the six or eight 
men that formed his working support. 

15957. The Chief Commissioner. — Did Mr. Somers 
go to the poll, in your opinion, with the view of peti- 
tioning against Mr. Macdonogh 1— No ; his whole 
object in going to the poll was, to the best of my 
belief, to obtain money from Colonel Tennison. 

15958. Was there any demand made on Colonel 
Tennison by Mr. Somers?— I know I brought five 
hundred sovereigns down from Dublin for Somers 
without at the time knowing the object of it ; but 
when I came to explain to Colonel Tennison the posi- 
tion he would put himself in, he approved of my 
advice and sent me back with every shilling of the 

m °15959. Was that money to be given to Mr. Somers ? 
It was, as an instalment. 

15960. What sum was to be given to him if hed 
withdraw 1 — I heard he was to get £1,000, but I told 
Colonel Tennison it would be several thousands. 

15961. Did you bring back the five hundred sover- 
eigns to Dublin? — I did. 

15962. You said that, if the £1,000 were given, 
more would have to be given after 1 — So I convinced 
Colonel Tennison. 2X2 



Mr. Randle 
Peyton. 
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SLIGO ELECTION INQUIRY COMMISSION, 186.9. 



Day. 

October 21. 
Mr. Handle 



i 15963. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — You know the 
borough from before 1860, I suppose ? — I know it from 
'53. I conducted a petition against Sadlier’s return 
under di ffi cult circumstances. 

15964. Can you give us any information as to 
whether bribery was practised in the election of 1859 
when Mr. Somers stood? — I know nothing of that 
election. 

15965. I am not speaking of personal knowledge, 
but as a person acquainted with the borough, and inti- 
mately connected with the election in 1860, you would 
probably hear something of the 1859 election? — I heard 
of nothing that I can speak of with confidence, as I 
was then actively engaged in Roscommon. I didn’t 
hear of anything that would be worthy of reliance. 

15966. Do you know anything of the election of 
1857 ? — Nothing. ’53, ’60, and ’68 are the only periods 
I can speak of. 

15967. You know nothingof the election of 1860 ? 

I don’t. 

15968. What do you know of the election of 1868? — 
I was retained for the county election, and I came 
down, at the request of the county agent, some weeks 
before it came off. On that occasion I had a good deal 
of opportunity of seeing how matters were going on in 
the borough. I took a great deal of interest in the 
success of Major Knox, for I am twenty years, I sup- 
pose, solicitor to his family. 

15969. Had you any reason to believe that there 
was any treating going on on Captain Flanagan’s side, 
or that there were any mobs?— I saw very large 
mobs in the town from the country. 

15970. Do you know how they were fed, main- 
tained, or paid ? — I can’t say. 

15971. From your observation can you form any 
opinion as to whether the country mobs remained in 
town for two or three days ? — I should say so. 

15972. Did you see many of them under the in- 
fluence of drink ? — I wasn’t in sufficient proximity to 
them to form a judgment as to that. 

15973. Well, they were very violent? — They were. 

I myself was hooted and pelted with stones in the sub- 
urbs of the town by children and women. 

15974. How long did that continue? — I can’t say. 

I wasn’t continuously in the town for a fortnight, but 
I saw that the town was greatly excited and disturbed 
from the nomination to the polling day. 

15975. Could you form any opinion as to what part 
of the country these mobs came from? — The only 
means I have of forming an opinion on the subject is 
that, when the presentm ent for malicious injuries done 
to property in the borough came before the Grand 
Jury, and it was discussed whether the levy should go 
on the barony or the county, one member said he knew 
that some of the mob came from Geevagh, and he after- 
wards voted to have the amount levied off the county. 

15976. The Chief Commissioner . — From your ex- 
perience of the borough, do you believe that there is a 
number of voters at every election who require to be 
paid, or expect payment ?— Since Townley’s first elec- 
tion the impression on my mind is that that is the 
rule amongst both classes of voters. 

15977. On both sides?— Yes. I have stated my 
belief. It was known that Colonel Townley came 
here a wealthy Englishman who had no connexion 
with the locality, and I have heard that ever since 
money was expected from candidates. 

15978. Mr. Commissioner Bruce.— What .is the date 
of Colonel Townley’s election?— I can’t speak with 
accuracy of it. 

15979. Did Colonel Townley spend much money 
here ? — I know nothing of it, but from hearsay. 

15980. The Chief Commissioner . — We have it in 
evidence that he spent the large sum of £10 on each of 
his supporters ? — I was ignorant of it. 
r mudl y° u ascertain was spent by 

John Sadlier? — I have no distinct knowledge of any 
expenditure, but of two sums of money. 

15982. mat were they %— One was a sum of £25, 
that was produced by a voter in court ; and the circum- 



stances were detailed by me in my evidence on the 
petition against Sadlier before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee in 1854. I was acting for Somers at the 
election, and a voter named Slator came into the booth 
to record his vote. A gentleman in court at present 
was Deputy Sheriff, and knew Slator. The oath was 
as usual administered to Slator, but he hesitated to 
take it, and put his hand in his pocket. The Deputy 
Sheriff decided that. Slator refused to take the oath, 
but I contended that there was no refusal while he had 
his hand in his pocket. Slator said, “ I can’t take the 
oath as long as I have that,” producing £25 on the 
table. The Deputy Sheriff took possession of the £25, 
and wouldn’t take Slator’s vote. The vote, however, 
was admitted by the Committee. The other was, I 
th ink , a sum of £40, which a voter named Young, 
who was examined here, stated on examination before 
the Committee, he got from Mr. Gore Jones for his 
vote. It was a case in which he expected to unseat. 
Mr. Gore J ones came over at the last moment and 
stated that, though he was in the man’s warehouse, 
and gave the money, it was for a pair of shoes. Young 
swore he got the money for his vote. I knew from 
several independent sources that there were sums dis- 
tributed in the name of John Hanly, who was Sadlier’s 
stalking horse. 

15983. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Was he un- 
seated ? — He was not. Mr. Gore Jones saved him. 

15984. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you hear 
anything about bribery going on Major Knox’s side at 
the last election ? — I was not present at the trial of 
the petition at Carrick, but I heard a great deal which 
led me to infer that there must have been a good deal 
of money going. 

15985. You know nothing of it yourself? — If you 
mean by that, that I have any personal knowledge of 
giving money to any voter-, I do not. 

15986. Did you hear of any money being given to 

voters by Major Knox, or by anyone on his behalf. 

I speak now of cases you may have heard of independ- 
ent of what we heard here ? — I heard very vague and 
very general statements that there was money paid. 

15987. Have you heard of any particular cases 
where it was paid ? — I can’t say I did hear of any 
cases of which I can speak with confidence. 

15988. Have you heard anything of Captain Eth- 
elred Knox advancing money to voters? — Nothing 
that I can call to mind as being worthy of repetition. 

15989. Was there even a vague report about Cap- 
tain Ethelred Knox being mixed up in bribery before 
this inquiry?— I can’t charge my recollection with it. 

15990. Did you hear at the election that he had 
control of the funds for the election ? — I knew he was 
the cashier of the office in Dublin, and that he was 
down here. I inferred from that that he had. 

15991. Did you ever hear of his giving money to 
Stokes or Brennan ? — Never. I know nothing of the 
transaction. 

15992. What do you mean by saying that you in- 
ferred he had control of the funds, from the fact that 
he was cashier of the Irish Times' office, and that he 
was down here ? — I drew the inference acting in these 
two facts. 

15993. Did you see him down here at the last elec- 
l-yl did, and I expressed my opinion adverse to 
his being here. I often cautioned the members of the 
family against it, and they listened to my remarks in 
silence. 

15994. Cautioned them against having Captain 
Ethelred Knox down here at all ? — No ; but I endea- 
voured to impress upon them the necessity of keeping 
within the Corrupt Practices Act. 

15995. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Could you give 
us any assistance in discovering whether there were 
any corrupt practices on Captain Flanagan’s side ? — 

I have no means of knowing a single particle on the 
subject. 

15996. The Chief Commissioner. — Can you give us 
any information as to how much money came to the 
voters on Major Knox’s side ? — I can’t. 
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15997. We have the large sum of £307 altogether, 
up to the present! — I have no knowledge of any pri- 
vate transactions of that sort at all. I didn’t come 
here at all as one of the professional staff of the bo- 
rough. 

15998. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — I suppose you 
could give us information — formal information — as to 
the increase of electors since the passing of the Reform 
Act — it is, I presume, through your office it would be 



Mr. Patrick M‘Niffe, 

16000. The Chief Commissioner. — Were you en- 
gaged in any way at the last election ! — I can’t 
say that I was. I refused to be engaged for Captain 
Flanagan, in order to hold my vote. I took nothing 
from him. I acted gratuitously. 

16001. In order that you might vote! — Yes. I 
never expected anything, nor would I take it, from 
him. 

16002. You were assisting, I suppose, in the elec- 
tion ! — Yes, so far as I could. 

16003. Do you know anything of the mobs that 
were in the town during the election ? — I don’t. 

16004. Can you give us any information as to who 
fed and maintained them — we believe that these mobs 
were in town for some days, and must have been fed 
by some one ! — I can’t. I must tell you that I was 
rather an object of suspicion to that mob. 

16005. Why was that! — It was a most infamous 
thing, and I am glad of the opportunity I have of 
denouncing it. During the previous Revision — I need 
not tell you that under the recent Act, claimants are 
bound to sustain their claims — on the long list, list 
No. 7, I objected to persons appearing on the list, on 
the claimants’ list, as they didn’t attend to support 
their claims as they were bound to do under the new 
Act. I objected, but, unfortunately, owing to an 
omission in the form I got — the word “of” wasn’t in 
it, I omitted putting the place of my abode in the 
objection. The omission was held by Messrs. Robin- 
son and Andrews as fatal to my objection. Not- 
withstanding that, they gave me a status, they 
allowed me to cross-examine the claimants as they 
came up, and .the result wasn’t affected by six 
votes one way or the other. Under a spirit of disap- 
pointment, or for some other reason, some parties infa- 
mously circulated the report that I got £1,000 from 
Major Knox to sell the borough. Neither Major 
Knox, nor anyone belonging to him, directly or other- 
wise, in any mode or shape, attempted to suggest such 
a thing to me. The suspicion met me everywhere, no 
matter where I go, whether it was to Petty Sessions 
here or Quarter Sessions there, it met me everywhere. 

16006. In reference to these mobs, you say you 
were an object of suspicion to them 1 — For that reason 
— I wouldn’t have anything to do with them. I 
wouldn’t touch them. 

16007. Did you see them here for some days! — The 
mob was composed more — I am bound to say it for the 
character of the election and of the townspeople — of 
the low rabble of children and women in this town, 
than of grown, manly men. I must state also that up 
to a certain time — in fact, for twelve months past, 
there was an organized system adopted on the part of 
Major Knox’s friends, that nearly did bring people 
into a row here on the Saturday evening before the 
election. There was no mob. Sergeant Armstrong 
was in the field all along. Captain Flanagan was not 
in the field. It was only in the latter part of his ill- 
ness, when it was known that Sergeant Armstrong 
couldn’t come to the poll, that Captain Flanagan was 
adopted. Up to that time there was no mob, and 
after that there was no mob — any mob there was be- 
longed entirely and solely to Major Knox. During the 
canvass I understand — I wasn’t here myself at the 
time — Captain Flanagan was accompanied by a number 
of persons, and in going down Castle-street there was 
a tussle near Clancy’s house. They broke some glass, 
the crowd came on, the work became thicker and 
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made up ! — I suppose the books of record remain here, 
but I have no knowledge of the subject since I was 
appointed. 

15999. We have summoned the town clerk, with 
the hope of getting some information on the subject! 
. — I don’t think he knows anything about it up to 
’51. I rather think the books were kept in the Peace 
Office. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



sworn and examined. 

hotter, and the crowd increased in numbers. That 
occurred within the last few days before the election, 
but the crowd was composed of women and children. 
Two or three days before the election there came into 
the town a number of strangers whom I didn’t know. 
I had nothing to do with them. 

16008. How many strangers were there! — I can’t say. 

16009. Were they 300 strong 1 — Perhaps they were.. 
I saw a mob of 300. 

16010. All strangers ! — I wouldn’t say strangers. 

16011. Country people as distinguished from towns- 
people! — I saw them so. 

16012. Did they come into town three days before 
the polling, and remain here for the three days ! — I 
can’t say. I wasn’t out much. I can’t say that. 

16013. Do you know any place where they got their 
breakfast or dinner while they were here 1 — I don’t. 

16014. One publican stated that he gave a cup of 
tea to some boys ! — I got more. I was told that I 
would be murdered in a certain place at a certain time.. 
I went to the place to see if they’d murder me, but- 
they didn’t. If they attempted, I know what’s what. 
I heard two or three observations made, fixing the 
corruption in the boi'ough on Sadleir’s and Townley’s 
time. That is not true — it is not correct. 

16015. When did you say it was ! — There has been 
in this borough, ab initio, since the Reform time, a 
system carried out in it — even before the Reform Bill 
was passed. 

16016. What system! — A system of corruption 
that has been in the borough among certain classes and 
certain numbers from ’32 down. There were only two 
elections since that time that I say were truly elections 
without taint or corruption — Townley’s second election 
and the last election for Sergeant Armstrong — qua 
elections. I need not tell you what this borough was. 
It was first in the hands of a nominee, who was re- 
turned by twelve burgesses — under that system, Lord 
Canning represented the borough at a cost of £10,000 
to the nominee. After that there was a Mr. Barton, 
who represented the borough at a large cost to the 
nominee — he presented a pair of maces to the corpora- 
tion of the borough. We now come to the Reform 
Bill; we know there were twelve burgesses before 
that. The nominee, in order to retain possession of 
the privilege he had previously enjoyed, expended more 
than £8,000 on it; and he struggled with Mr. Martin, 
who lost a fortune in trying to open the borough, for 
he expended more than £8,000. 

16017. That was the first election after the passing 
of the Reform Bill 1 — Yes. This town was then flooded, 
absolutely, with whiskey — that is my recollection of 
that election ; there was hardly a publican in the town 
that didn’t get a puncheon of whiskey without cost. 

16018. Come now to the next election! — At the 
next election to that, Mr. Martin was returned in ’35 
without expense. In ’37 came the straggle between 
Mr. Somers and Mr. Martin. One would suppose that 
Mr. Somers, being a very poor man, would have no 
chance of being returned. He came here, and was 
adopted by the Liberal Club. He deposited a sum of 
£70 to defray the necessary expenses ; the difference 
was made up by his friends in the borough, and they 
stood to him like men. 

16019. How much did they subscribe! — I can’t 
say. I am only now giving you what was hearsay 
then. Mr. Somers was returned in ’37. From ’37 to 
’47 there was a vacancy, and Mr. Somers had it all his 
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Fourteenth own way. During -that time,, as the story goes, places 
were sold about in all directions ; magistracies were 
October 21. paid for, and regularly pm-chased. We now come to 
’47- 

\PN^r triCk 16020. Confine yourself to the voters ? — In ’47 
1 e ' came the struggle between Corners and Dixon, when 
Dixon, who was a member of your own profession, re- 
tired. He came to the hustings — the nomination, I 
remember, was held in the market-house. There was 
a wonderful display of vigour on the part of Somers’s 
friends. 

16021. What was the corruption in that election — 
how much on each side ? — Dixon was so corrupt that 
he counted the candles. 

16022. What was the amount ? — There was nothing 
at all paid away. Tom Dixon was rather screwish. 
He was driven off the hustings, and in the struggle 
got a scratch on the head ; and he came out of the 
market-house, I remember, with his face cut, and he 
said it wasn’t the first time he bled for his country. 

16023. Come down a little later ? — There was a 
petition presented against Somers’s return. 

16024. For bribery ? — No, for want of qualification. 

16025. We will not go into that ? — About Town- 
ley’s first election, Townley was unseated for treating. 

16026. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — What date was 
that, do you recollect ? — It' was the summer of ’48, I 
■think. 

16027. Who were the candidates at that election 1 
— Mr. Somers and Mr. Townley. 

16028. Was there any bribery at that election ? — I 
knew nothing of it at all— people may have been 
bribed- I knew nothing of it. I acted as a personal 
friend of Mr. Townley’s, and I never got sixpence for 
it. In all the elections in which I was engaged I acted 
for my party, and not for individuals. 

16029. The Chief Commissioner . — Do you remember 
Colonel Townley’s second election ? — He was put out 
for treating at the first election, and in ’52 he came 
back — the Liberals had then a majority of seventy on 
the registry. 

16030. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Who were the 
candidates in 1852 ? — Mr. Somers and Mr. Townley. 

16031. The Chief Commissioner . — Was there any 
bribery going on at that election? — There was no 
necessity for having recourse to note down the answer 
then, as there was great-, excitement at the time. Lord 
Russell was after waiting his Durham letter — the 
Stockport riots -were going on. The ’52 election was a 
pure election, yet Colonel Townley was unseated on 
petition, for bribery, on the ground that a friend of 
his 

16032. I know that from the petition — there is no 
use in going into it now; we must assume that the 
committee acted rightly in unseating him for bribery. 
The next election was Sadleir’s. After that election, 
when Colonel Townley was unseated, I believe that a 
large sum of money was distributed among the voters ? 
— I don’t know that. I can’t say. 

16033. Was there £1,000 distributed among them, 
did you hear ? — I wouldn’t attempt to measure it. 

16034. We have it in evidence that £10 was given 
to each voter ? — I know nothing of it. 

16035. Do you know who brought the money to 
town? — I don’t. 

16036. It is rather a strange thing to say after that, 
that it was .a pure election ? — I am talking of the elec- 
tion, disconnecting it from what occurred before or 
after. It was in itself a pure election — there was a 
majority of seventy on the Liberal side. 

16037. Then came Sadleir’s election, who were the 
candidates at that election ? — Mr. Sadleir, Mr. Somers, 
and Mr. Hanley. 

16038. Mr. Hanley, I believe, was only a nominal 
candidate ? — Yes, he came here under cover. I under- 
stood he came to catch any stray Conservative voters. 

16039. Were you engaged at that election ? — I was 
deputy sheriff. I was the person that got the £25 of 
which Mr. Peyton spoke ; that was the only money 
I got. 



16040. Do you know anything of the corruption 
that went on at that election?— I know nothing 
more. 

16041. How much was Sadlier supposed to have 
expended ? — It was said he spent three, four, or five 
thousand pounds — the election was a very close one. 

16042. Do you remember the polling?- — I do. 

16043. Can you say what the numbers were? — -I 
cannot. I know Sadleir had a majority of seven. 

16044. Go on with the next election ; the Tipperary 
bank went in 1856 ? — I know that, but Sadlier had got 
rid -of all his troubles. There was a proposition made 
to Baron Hughes, who offered himself as a candidate. 

16045. Were you concerned for the Baron ? — I was 
as his friend, as he was put forward to represent the 
party. 

16046. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Was that in 
1857 ? — It was, I tliink, before that — in ’55. 

16047. The Chief Commissioner. — It must have been 
March or February, 1856, I think — the election took 
place very soon afterwards ? — There was an election 
before that between Mr. Hartley and Mr. Somers — 
there was an election at which Mi-. Ball, Mr. Hartley, 
and Mr. Somers were candidates. 

16048. Mr. Commissioner Bruce What year was 

that? — It was between Mr. Sadlier’s and Colonel 
Townley’s last election. 

16049. Before 1853? — I think it was. 

16050. The Chief Commissioner. — Why was it, do 
you remember, Mr. Bell left town? — He posted his 
reason for doing so. 

16051. Had it any reference to pecuniary ..matters ? 
— It had. A proposition was made that certain parties 
would require a certain sum of money to vote. I 
think it was £100 each, or £50 each. I don’t know 
which. 

16052. Was that the real reason for his retiring? — 
So he stated, and he posted it. This proposition was 
made. Mr. Ball left town, and Baron Hughes came. 
There was a proposition made, as I understood, by 
Mi-. Somers. It was hinted that the Liberals had a 
majority of between thirty and forty. Mr, Somers 
stood up for more, he said he had a large number of 
friends that would stick to him, and that he would 
retire on his getting a gratuity. The actors here all 
now passed away. It was suggested that Mr. Somers 
had expended about £1,000 on the borough, and that 
he should be recouped. Baron Hughes immediately 
said he wouldn’t stand, that he wouldn’t endanger his 
character by giving money, and that he would go 
away. He said, “This sort of thing is a sort of 
standing thing in the borough, and you will never 
have peace or comfort until it is rooted out. Mr. 
Wynne is about to contest the election, and I’d re- 
commend my friends not to interfere in it.” Some 
half a dozen, however, did. 

16053. Was that the election in which Mr. Somers 
got in and was afterwards unseated for the alleged 
tampering with the poll books ? — That was the election 
when Mr. Wynne got in. There was an election 
afterwards in which there was some tampering with 
the books. 

16054. I come now to the election at which Somers 
got in by altering the poll books ? — I recollect it dis- 
tinctly. 

16055. We have it in evidence that at one of 
Somers’s elections, Tom Ward paid four or five men 
fom- or five pounds each — they were members of the 
Liberal party that required to be strengthened — can 
you say at which of the elections that was ? — I couldn’t. 

I didn’t dream that Somers had the means of bribing. 

I am certain he hadn’t. 

16056, Voters have been examined who got the 
money, and Ward swore that he got the money from 
Somers ? — I know nothing of it. I often heard that 
a late nobleman was in the habit of supplying Mr. 
Somers with .a small contingent for necessary ex- 
penses. 

16057. Have you any reason to believe that the 
contests between Somers and Wynne were pure. I 
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speak of tlie contests iii 1857 and 1859, in 1857 Mr. 
Somers was returned, he having received 150, and Mr. 
Wynne 144 votes, on petition he was unseated 1 ? — 
Abstracting from the tampering with the books, I 
have no reason or means of knowing that these two 
elections were not in themselves pure. 

16058. Were you acting at them 1 ? — I was. 

16059. For whom? — For Mr. Someis. 

16060. On the last occasion when he struggled with 
Mr. Wynne he only polled seventy-three, and Mr. 
Wynne 177. Mr. Somers had then no chance. We 
have it in evidence that forty of the Liberal party 
voted in a body early on the morning of the polling 
day for Mr. Wynne, in order to get rid of Mr. Somers ? 
— That was at his previous election. 

16061. It was not? — It must be. 

16062. No, for at the previous election Somers got 
it, and if forty of the Liberal party voted for Mr. 
Wynne he couldn’t get in. At his last election in 
1859 forty of the Liberal party polled against him, for 
the purpose, as they stated, of getting rid of him ; and 
they did get rid of him ; do you know anything of 
that? — I don’t. 

16063. Do you think they got rid of him in con- 
sequence of his not being able to pay them ? — I don’t 
believe that that was the object. 

16064. I now come to Colonel Tennison’s election 
when he was a candidate against Mr. Macdonogh ? — 
That was in ’60. 

16065. Yes- — do you know anything of that offer 
that was made to Colonel Tennison’s friends ?— On the 
part of Mr. Somers ? 

16066. No, on the part of the Liberal party, -that 
they would require six or seven hundred pounds-? — I 
never heard of it until- to-day when I heard it from Mi'. 
Peyton; but I heard that — in fact, I induced' Colonel 
Tennison to dine with Mr. Someis ; and they were on 
the most friendly terms — there was a proposition made, 
with the view of securing, the Liberal interest for the 
return of Colonel Tennison, that if a certain sran I of 
money were given to Mr. Somers he would retire from 
the field. 

16067. How much was to be given? — I heard 
£1,000. I believe Mr. Peyton has told you what 
occurred accurately and fairly. I remember that another 
friend of Colonel Tennison and myself, on the Sunday 
morning before the polling, met Colonel Tennison who 
had got notice of this, and he distinctly and emphati- 
cally prohibited his acceding to that thing. Mr. Peyton 
was in town with the money from the Saturday night 
previous. Mr. Somers was disappointed at not getting 
the money, and we were afraid, that if lie got it, he 
would be a- blister in Kilronan for ever ; and we 
accordingly advised Colonel Tennison not to give it. 
Mr. Someis- found out that I- and another had guarded 
Colonel Tennison against taking this step ; and, in con- 
sequence, when we came to the hustings, Colonel 
Tennison and I were hissed, we got the most - un- 
measured hooting. 

16068. Did you know anything at all, or did you 
understand in the borough, until this inquiry, about 
Mr. Macdonogh giving £850 for distribution among the 
voters after the election ? — I didn’t hear. it. 

16069. Until this inquiry? — No, I didn’t, 

16070. Inow come to Sergeant Armstrong’s election 
when he was returned in 1 865 : did you hear it discussed 
among the Liberal party, before Sergeant Armstrong’s 
money was sent down on Easter Saturday, that it was 
necessary to have that money ? — I kept myself carefully 
out of all discussions. 

16071. Did you- hear that such a discussion was 
going on? — I heard that there was an- indistinct- rumour 
of the kind going. 

16072. In your opinion, knowing the borough so 
well as you do, and being very capable of forming an 
opinion on the subject, if Sergeant Armstrong did not 
yield to the demand and pay that money, do you be- 
lieve he could possibly retain his hold on the borough ? 
— I believe he could, and-X believe, if he was a candi- 
date at the last election he would .be.. returned tri- 
umphantly. 



16073. Then you consider that the distribution of 
the money had no effect in strengthening the party i— 
I don’t believe it had. There were parties -that got that 
money, who no more expected it than the man in the 
moon. I believe that. 

16074. Did you know at the time that this distribu- 
tion of money, was, as the bishop stated, wholly disap- 
proved by him ? — I knew that on all occasions he 
denounced in the most emphatic language even- the 
approach to corruption, 

16075. Can you give us any information, even by 
rumour, to enable us to trace out the bribery that 
was practised at the last election. I allude espe- 
cially to the class of Catholic voters who abstained 
from voting on that occasion ? — I could form no idea 
whatever of the parties with whom these men were in 
communication. I heard after the election that a man 
named Grubb, from the Irish Times office, had come 
to Sligo after the election, for the purpose of gathering 
the scattered funds in the hands of the -trustees; either 
with a view to a petition or any subsequent inquiry. 

16076. Do you know this man Grubb’s appearance ? 
— I don’t. 

16077. On whom did you hear he called?— I heard 
he called on Mr. Stokes, Mr. Petrie, and Mr. Cherry ; 
but these are only rumours. I heard, in addition, that 
all the other parties on Major Knox’s side gave up 
their trusteeship, and handed over the funds they had 
in hands. Mr. Stokes didn’t hand it over, because, I 
understood, he gave it away, and so had Mr. Petrie 
and Mr. Cherry. 

16078. Did you hear the names of the parties who, 
as you say you were informed, gave up their trustee- 
ship ; who, did you hear, refunded the money?— I be- 
lieve Mr. Lyons didn’t keep any of it. 

16079. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Is that Mr. 
Henry Lyons? — Yes. 

16080. The Chief Commissioner. — You heard that 
he returned the money he had on hands ?— I did. I 
heard he: acted very honestly and uprightly in the 
matter. 

16081. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You heard then 
that Mr. Henry Lyons had money for distribution at 
the last election ? — Yes, as trustee. 

16082. Did you hear of any other person having- 
money for distribution in the same way %— I can’t- say 
that I did. 

16083. Mr. M'Dermott, in his evidence before us; 
stated that you told him it was rumoured that after 
the election money was spent on Captain Flanagan's 
side ? — On what ? 

16084. That money was spent illegally — that is the 
general way I- put it ?— Was it in treating and procur- 
ing: mobs? 

16085. The Chief Convrrvissioner. — -We understood 
that it referred to the mobs partly ? — I never' heard a 
word of money- being, given from- Captain Flanagan’s 
side to any elector. 

16086. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you hear of 
any money being given from Captain Flanagan’s side 
for any purpose, or to anyone'?- — I heard that some 
parties got some small sums, but they were, as I under-, 
stood, . non-electors. Mr. Molony could tell you more- 
about the matter than I can. 

16087. Who told you that money was given to non- 
electors — from whom did you hear it? — I think- it 'was - 
James Gilligan told me that-there was money gdihgion 
Captain Flanagan’s side. 

16088. Be so kind as to give us accurately what lie 
said about money going on Captain Flanagan’s side ? 
— He said that there were some small sums- given 
for treating non-electors. That’s all I know about 1 it ; 
T had nothing to do with it. 

16089. We are not saying that you had anything to 
do with it — we merely want to know what you heard ? 
— That’s all I heard. 

16090. Did anyone else but James Gilligan tell you 
that money was given on Captain Flanagan’s side ? — 
Not any, and he seemed, to know very little about it 
either. 

16091. By “treating the non-electors ” did you 
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understand that the money was given for mobs ? — 
That’s my meaning. 

16092. The Chief Commissioner. — To whom were 
the small sums given? — I can’t say. 

16093. Through what channels would the money be 
given — as regards the publicans and provision dealers 
who are known in the different districts of the country ; 
for example, the Gevagh district, would it be given 
through them ? — I can’t say. 

16094. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Was any name 
mentioned in connexion with the giving of these small 
sums? — No. I think I heard him say it was given 
rather for the purpose of watching the doubtful electors, 
and taking special care that they wouldn’t elope. There 
was a great deal of doubt about their voting on the 
day of the election, and we wanted, if possible 

16095. The Chief Commissioner. — To encourage 
them ? — No, but to keep them within the four walls of 
the town. 

16096. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Was there what 
is called a Vigilance Committee at tire last election ? — 
There wasn’t. 



16097. The objection to your objection at the re- 
vision was a purely technical one %— Yes ; there was 
no objection to the identity of the party; it was 
merely a slip in the filling up of the form. 

16098. The polling-day was on the 19th? — Yes. 

16099. Did you observe any violence on the part 
of the mobs until after the Sunday before the polling ? 
Was the violence between that Sunday and the poll- 
ing day ? — I can’t charge my memory with that. I 
rather think it was after the nomination. 

16100. Was the nomination on Monday, the 16th? 
— -I know the polling was on Thursday ; the nomina- 
tion then must be on Tuesday. 

16101. Can you charge yourself with having ob- 
served any act of violence before that Sunday? — I 
can’t. There was no violence that I remember until 
the night after the polling — until that very night. 

16102. So that the town and neighbourhood was 
comparatively tranquil, in your opinion, up to the 
night after the polling ? — The neighbourhood was ; 
but in the town there were large crowds of women 
and vicious children — the women composed the worst 
part of the crowd. 

16103. Are you a Roman Catholic? — I am. 

16104. Did you attend mass in the parish church 
on the Sunday before the polling ? — I did. 

16105. Did you hear the bishop refer to rotten 
branches ? — There was something about it. I heard 
some reference to it. 

16106. I suppose there was a great deal of indig- 
nation after that Sunday against the voters who it 
was supposed would vote for Major Knox ? — It didn’t 
show itself until the night after the polling. We 
never dreamt that there would be so large a pro- 
portion of persons who would abandon the position 
they held. 

16107. Was it invariably held that the Catholics 
who voted for Major Knox did so conscientiously? — 
We never dreamt that so large a number would vote 
for him. We thought that such as had purposed to 
do so, would eventually repent of it, and stand firm 
by then- colours. We entertained that hope. If 
they had done so, beyond question Captain Flanagan 
would be returned ; there was no possibility of defeat. 

16108. Did you see any Catholic voters who did 
not vote for Captain Flanagan placed in the porch of 
the parish church during mass ? — I did not. 

16109. Was it a common rumour that they would 
be placed there ? — It was not a common rumour. 

16110. Did you hear of it? — I did. 



16111. Before it occurred? — I won’t say that. I 
heard of it afterwards. It may be I heard it before 
it occurred. 

16112. I presume it would be regarded as a mark 
of humiliation if persons who were in the habit of 
going to the gallery were removed from that place, 
and directed to go to the porch ?- — It would be cer- 
tainly a mark of humiliation, it would be a sort of 
penance on them for what I will not call religious 
apostasy, but political recreancy. 

16113. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Whom did you 
hear say that Grubb came to Sligo to collect the money 
in the hands of the trustees ? — I couldn’t tell you, it 
was so common. 

16114. Try and recollect whom you heard say it? 
— I can’t fix on any individual. 

16115; When did you hear it? Was it before or 
after the petition at Carrick ? — It was about a month 
or three weeks after the election. 

16116. You took an active part in the election ? — 
So far as I could. 

16117. You must have paid attention to that 
rumour — it would have an important bearing on the 
election ? — I endeavoured to do the best I could to 
retain a representative of the Liberal cause, but after 
the polling I was so disgusted with the conduct of 
some of the party that I took no further interest in 
the matter. 

16118. Then you took no interest in the petition? 
—Not after that. 

16119. Try and recollect the names of any others 
besides Gilligan whom you heard say that Grubb came 
down to collect the money in the hands of the trus- 
tees ? — I couldn’t. I don’t know any o there. If I 
did know them you would hear it with pleasure. 

16120. You recollect no names but Stokes, Petrie, 
and Cherry, as the persons on whom Grubb called ? — 
These are the names that struck my memory. Now 
that may or may not be true. 

16121. Did you hear anything of orders given to 
publicans to supply persons with drink at the election ? 
— I didn’t. 

16122. Can you form a belief as to whether such 
orders were given ? — I cannot. I kept myself away 
from these things after that report got into circula- 
tion, and after it was industriously circulated and pro- 
pagated for objects of their own. 

16123. Could you name any persons who were 
active as agents on Captain Flanagan's side ? — I think 
all the Liberal party did what they could. 

16124. But, you know, there are grades and 
grades ? — All the respectable portion of the Liberal 
party did what they could to retain their position. 

16125. Did you know of paid canvassers being em- 
ployed at the last election ? — Paid canvassers ! I never 
knew of it. Paid canvassers ! that is new here. 

16126. The Chief Commissioner. — You heard of 
O’Connor’s evidence ? — I did not. 

16127. He stated that both he and his father signed 
a document, for which they got £10 each as paid 
canvassers ?— What O’Connor is that. 

16128. Pat O’Connor ? — That’s new to me. I never 
heard of it before. I never heard of it in the borough. 
Paid canvassers ! 

16129. I presume a person in that rank of life 
would not have any effect in influencing the votes of 
others ? — He is a respectable man, and he may have 
influence on persons in his neighbourhood. He and 
his father were at one period wealthy, but they might 
expect a gratuity for their trouble. I never knew of 
paid canvassers before. The term is new to me. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



Barnarilo. 



Henry Bamardo sworn and examined. 



16130. The Chief Commissioner. — Where do you 
reside ? — In Dublin, sir. 

16131. Do you know Captain Ethefred Knox? 

Not personally, but by appearance. If you allow me 



to state what I know of this matter I shall be very 
glad. I was in England for about a fortnight and 
afterwards went to London on business, and had not 
read anything of this inquiry, and did not know Cap- 
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tain Knox was wanted. I read Mr. Sloane’s evidence 
here. When I returned to Dublin I met Mr. Sloane 
casually. I never knew him as a friend vexy much, 
more than meeting him in the Irish Times office when 
I went there oix business, and I mentioned to him the 
fact that I had seen Captain Etlielred Knox in London. 
I did not say I saw him in the Alhambra ; I did not 
say I saw him with Mr. Hartford ; both of which 
things are quite untrue. What I told him was that 
I saw him in the Holbom Assembly rooms on Tues- 
day night. He asked me who I saw him with — I de- 
scribed the gentleman, whom I thought was a Dublin 
man, a rather tall, stout gentleman, quite different in 
description to Mr. Hartford. Immediately after I men- 
tioned this circumstance to Mr. Sloane, he said Ethel- 
red Knox was wanted at this inquiry, and he was very 
glad I told him. I asked him not to mention the facts 
as I was very much annoyed at having mentioned 
them. 

16132. On what day did you see Captain Ethelred 
Knox in the Holbom Assembly rooms ? — It was on 
Tuesday night. 

16133. Mi\ Commissioner Bruce. — On Tuesday 
week! — Yes, Tuesday week. 

16134. The Chief Commissioner. — That was Tues- 
day, the 12th of October 1 ? — I think so. 

13135. Did you know Captain Ethelred Knox to 
speak to him ? — I have spoken to him on business, but 
not as a personal friend. I never knew him per- 
sonally. 

16136. But when you say upon business, do 
you mean your own personal business in the Irish 
Times office, I presume with advertisements or some 
such matter ? — Yes. At the same time there were a 
great number of people in the assembly rooms, and I 
should say when it came to a matter of vei-y serious 
identity, there is a possibility I might have been mis- 
taken. To the best of my belief it was Captain 
Ethelred Knox. 

16137. Who did you say was -with him ?-uI do not 
know the gentleman. 

16138. Was he a Dublin man ? — It strack me I had 
seen him in Dublin. 

16139. Did you happen to mention, or did you 
know at all, or had you any reason to believe that 
Captain Ethelred Knox was staying at any hotel in 
London ? — Yes ; Mr. Sloane asked me that, and what 
I said I was very particular in. I was annoyed at 
what I saw in the paper. There were two gentlemen, 
one a friend of mine, and another whom I do not know 
near me, and as we passed through one entrance of the 
assembly rooms, a gentleman came up whom I thought 
was Captain Ethelred Knox, and I said, “ There is a 
gentleman from Dublin.” The strange gentleman said, 
“ I think I saw him coming out of the Langham to- 
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day." Mr. Sloane before he told me Captain Knox 
was wanted, took out a piece of paper to note down 
the Langham. I was roused when I saw him doing 
that, and I said not to attempt to put it down, because 
I had no means of knowing at the time. 

16140. Who was your friend who then told you he 
thought he saw that gentleman ? — He was no friend of 
mine at all. 

16141. What was his name ? — I do not know his 
name. I never saw the gentleman before. 

16142. Was he with a friend of your friend’s ? — They 
got into convei'sation. 

16143. Does your friend know him? — No. 

16144. Was he atotal stranger? — They got into con- 
versation on the balcony, and I said “ That is a gentle- 
man from Dublin,” and then the other said “ I think I 
saw him at the Langham.” 

16145. Could you discover who that gentleman is ? 
— I have no means of discovering him. 

16146. Of course when you told Mr. Sloane that 
you had seen Captain Ethelred Knox, you had, I pre- 
sume, no doubt upon your mind that it was Captain 
Ethelred Knox ?— -I had not. I had no idea he was 

required, because I had not seen any of the reports in 
the Irish papers. 

16147. How long was he at the Holbom? — I think 
it was about half-past eleven o’clock when I saw him, 
and the Holbom rooms close at twelve. 

16148. Did you see him more than once there? — I 
did not. 

16149. Would you know the gentleman who was 
with him if you saw him again? — I would. 

16150. Especially now as the matter has acquired 
some little notoriety? — Yes, and the reason why I would 
know the gentleman who was with him was that in 
the following evening I saw him at the Alhambra. 
That was Wednesday, but Captain Ethelred Knox, 
or the gentleman I took to be him, was not with him. 

16151. Do you think now you are mistaken, or that 
you are correct in your recollection that it was Captain 
Ethelred Knox — we only want to ascertain the truth 
from you ? — To the best of my belief at the time it 

16152. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — You are familiar 
with Captain Etlielred Knox’s appearance? — I have 
seen him very often. 

16153. The Chief Commissioner. — For how long have 
you known him, I mean to speak to him on matters of 
business ? — Well, I really cannot say. Perhaps four 
years or three years. 

16154. Four years’? — I think so — surely two years. 

16155. Do you remember how he was dressed? — 
He was in evening dress. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



FOUmCENTH 

October 21 . 

Henry 

Barnardo. 



George Beatty sworn and examined. 



16156. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you vote at 
the last election ? — I did. 

16157. Who did you vote for ? — For Major Knox. 

16158. Did you vote at the election before that for 
Mi-. Macdonogh ? — I did, sir. 

16159. Did you get any money ? — No, sir. Not one 
shilling. I always voted for my landlord, the Right 
Hon. John Wynne. 

16160. Did anybody offer you anything the last 
time ? — Not one shilling. I was never tampered with. 

16161. And you always voted for your landlord and 
never got a shilling in your life ? — I am an old man 



v«t t ® catty, 

now, in the third generation of the Wynnes, and I 
never wanted to go against them. 

16162. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you go to 
Mrs. Hall’s ? — I did. 

16163. Why did you go to Mrs. Hall’s ? — Well, sir, 

I did not like to stop at home for fear of being perhaps 
pressed away, because I was an old feeble man — that 
was my reason. 

16164. Are you a Catholic or a Protestant? — I am 
a Protestant, and a Conservative, and I always voted 
for them, because my landlord was with them. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



James Byrne sworn and examined. 



16165. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you vote at 
the last election ? — No. 

16166. Did you vote at the election before ? — I did. 
16167. Who did you vote for ? — For Sergeant Arm- 
strong. 

S 



16168. Did you get any money after that? — I did. 
16169. How much? — Forty pounds. 

16170. Who gave you that money? — Mr. William 
Petrie. 

2 Y 
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16171. Did he give you the whole of the £40 1 — He 
did, sir. 

16172. Are you 'a Protestant or a Roman Catholic? 
— I am a Protestant. 

16173. Why did you not vote at the last election? 
— I did not intend to vote for any party ever again. I 
will change my mind if I do. My present mind is not 
to vote at all. 

16174. Would £40 have any influence in changing 
your mind ? — It would not. 

16175. Will you never take any money again ? — I 
am sure I will not. 

16176. Where were you on the day of the last poll- 
ing ? — Out at my own house. 

16177. Did anybody threaten to molest you? — I 
think there was a watch there. 

16178. Was any elector in with you that day in 
your own house ? — There was not. 

16179. Did you announce before the election that 
you would not vote ? — Yes, I told them all along, the 
canvassers, that I had no intention of voting. 

16180. Who did you vote for at Mr. Macdonogli’s 
first election ? — I did not vote at all. 

16181. Did you ever vote before that? — Not in 
Sligo. 

16182. Mr. C ommissioner Byrne. — Are you a native 
of this country or of Scotland ? — I am a native of Scot- 
land. 

16183. Did Mr. Petrie canvass you for Sergeant 
Armstrong before the election ? — He did. 

16184. Did he give you the hard word that some- 



tiling would be going after the election ? — Allow me to 
say this — I was putting out a sunshade before the win- 
dow, and he made some remark about putting it up, 
and I said I had some prize boots in the window, and 
he asked to see them, and I think I pointed to a pah- 
through the window, and there was nothing particular 
in them more than in the others ; and he asked the 
price. “ Fifty pounds,” I said. And he said, “ I will 
give you £40.” Nothing more occurred at the time, 
and he called again in a day or two, and I told him I 
did not want to vote at all for either party, and that 
it affected business a little to vote, and then he said, 
“ I will stand my word which I said the day before,” 
and there was nothing more about money. I found 
him a very good friend of mine, and a capital customer. 
I got about £30 a year from him, and I really wished 
to favour Mr. Petrie, not thinking that money would 
be paid, and there was nothing more said, only that he 
would stand what he said before. I think it was ten 
or nine months after the election that the money was 
paid. 

16185. Do you know anyone else that Mr. Petrie 
was buying prize boots from ? — None. I took no in- 
terest in elections. 

16186. I suppose you never did give him the prize 
boots ? — I did not ; I made him boots shortly after- 
wards, but I did not give him these. That is the way 
it occurred, and I never expected it until it came ten 
months after the election. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



Owen Bruen sworn and examined. 



16187. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you vote at 
the last election ?- — I did, sir. 

16188. For Captain Flanagan? — Yes. 

16189. Did you vote at the election before for 
Sergeant Armstrong ? — I did, sir. 

16190. Did you get any money after that ? — About 
nine or ten months afterwards they sent me £20. 

16191. Had you any promise before the election ? 
— No, the only thing I said was that if any money 
was going, I would expect it. They told me that there 
was no money ; that they could promise no money, or 
give any money. 

16192. Who did you say that to about expecting it ? 
— I think Mr. Phillips and Mr. Foley. 

16193. Did they promise that if any money was 
going you would get your share ? — No, they said they 
could not promise to anyone. 

16194. Would you expect money for your vote at 
any election ? — I never got it before, and I voted at 
many elections. 

16195. Did you ask it ? — No. 

16196. Why then did you say if there was money 
going you would expect a share of it?— A thought 
came into my head that I should say so. 

16197. Why? — Merely that I required some money; 

16198. Why — why were you to sell your vote this 
way for money for the first time in your life, if it 
never occurred before 1. — Never. 



16199. Did you vote for Mr. Sadlier? — Yes. 

16200. And for Colonel Townley? — Yes. 

16201. Twice ? — I think only once for him. 

16202. Do you mean to say you did not try to get 
money from Mr. Sadlier or from Colonel Townley ? — 
No, I never did. 

16203. Did you know money was going? — No, I 
never looked for it or asked for it. 

16204. If you were paid money now would you 
take it ? — I could not say that I would. 

16205. But you could not say that you would not? 
— I could not swear to whether I would or would not. 

16206. Did you say anything at this last election, 
that if any money was going you were to get your 
share ? — No ; I did not. 

16207. Mr. Convmissioner Byrne . — Did Mr. Phillips 
canvass you at the last election ? — No, not at the last 
election. 

16208. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Who did? — 
Captain Flanagan himself, and others who were along 
with him. I promised him my vote, and I gave it to 
him. 

16209. Who were the others ?— A great many when 
he was canvassing. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



Philip Derham sworn and examined. 



16210. The Chief Commissioner . — Did you vote for 
Captain Flanagan at the last election ? — I did, sir.' 

16211. Did you vote for Sergeant Armstrong at the 
election before ? — I did. 

16212. Did you get any money for voting ? — I did. 

16213. From whom? — From Mr. Phillips. 

16214. How much? — Ten pounds. 

16215. Had Mr. Phillips canvassed you? — He was 
along with Sergeant Armstrong the day he canvassed 
me, and I told him I would give him my vote. 

16216. Did you ever get any money before? — No. 

16217. Did you ever get any money since? — No, I 
never got any, but that £10 from any person. 



16218. Did you think- it an honest thing to take 
that ? — I did not think it was any harm,, after so long 
a time after my vote. 

16219. Was any offer made to you at the last elec- 
tion on the Conservative side ? Did they try to get 
you to vote for Major Knox ? — There was an offer, sir, 
not of money, but they wanted me to go out of the 
town. 

16220. Who wanted you to go away? — Why, I do 
not know the man who came in to me ; there were two 
of them ; I knew one, but. I did not know the other. 

16221. Who was the man you knew ? — Mr. Fraser, 
sir, a traveller for William Younger. 
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16222. Tliat is the Edinburgh brewer! — Yes, sir. 

16223. Wliat is Mr. Fraser’s Christian name ? — I do 
not know his Christian name. 

16224. But he was traveller for Younger and Co. of 
Edinburgh ? — Yes. 

16225. What business are you in? — I keep a flour 
store and grocery. 

16226. How long was this before the election ?— It 
was the night before the election they were with me. 

16227. Would you know the man again who was 
with Mr. Fraser?— -I would not, sir. 

16228. Was he a gentleman ?— -He appeared to be a 
respectable looking man. It was rather in the dark 
before the gas was lit that they came in. 

16229. Now go on and state what these men said 
to you ? — He asked me to vote for Major Knox and I 
said I was afraid my house would be broken, and he 
said not to vote at all, but to go to Dublin or Liver- 
pool, and that he would send me there. 

16230. Well ? — He went out, and I told him I was 
afraid to do so. He said he would call in again, and 
he never called afterwards. 

16231. Did he offer you any sum? — No, sir, but he 
said “ I will please you if you go.” 

16232. Would you have gone for a large sum of 
money ? — I would not go away. 

16233. Were you in treaty to go away? — I was in 
dread the house would be broken and I would not take 
the money from him, and I had promised to Captain 
Flanagan at the time. 

16234. Do you know where Mr. Fraser lives? — He 
lives in Dublin. 

16235. How often does he come here? — I think 
every three months. 

16236. Do you know Mr. Fraser’s Christian name? 
— I do not, sir. I think I heard it but I do not 
recollect it now. 

16237. Has he been in Sligo since? — He has. 

16238. Has he any relations in Sligo? — Oh I do not 
know. 

16239. Did you ever hear where He lived in Dublin ? 
— I did. I heard where he lived but I do not recollect 
it. I do not recollect what part he lives in. 

16240. Would you know the name in Dublin if I 
gave it to you ?— I do not think I would. 

16241. Where does he stop when he comes to Sligo ? 
— I think it is in Miss Allingham’s. I am -not exactly 
sure, but I think it is there. 

16242. Now did anyone else offer you any money? 
— No, sir. No other one offered me any money. 

16243. Was the man who was with Mr. Fraser a 
Sligo man or a stranger ? — I do not know where he was 
from. He was a stranger to me for I did not know 
him. 

16244. I suppose you knew Major Knox and his 
friends who were staying with him ?— I knew Major 
Knox but I did not know his friends. I knew nothing 
about his friends. 

16245. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Was Mr. 
Phillips with Mr. Flanagan when Mr. Flanagan can- 
vassed you ? — Well I think he was. 

16246. Did you hesitate before you promised ? — No, 
sir. I did not hesitate, when he asked the vote I told 
him he would get it. 

16247. You never voted I believe before the election 



when Sergeant Armstrong was a candidate ? — No, sir, 

I did not. 

16248. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — I suppose you 
had heard that money had been going before Sergeant 
Armstrong’s election ? — I heard that there was. Well 
I do not know that I heard it — I am not sure whether 
I heard it or not. 

16249. Did not you know that money was generally 
going after an election?— Of course I heard there was 
money going. 

16250. You say the first time you voted that if 
money was going you would expect it? — Yes, I said 
that. 

16251. And you said that because you heard that 
money was going ? — -The general talk of people was 
that money was going. 

16252. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you hear- of 
any money being spent on the mobs at the last election ? 
— I understood there was money spent, but I knew 
nothing about where it was spent or anything about it. 
That is a thing that most people hear. 

16253. Did you hear of money being spent on the 
mobs for Captain Flanagan ? — -I might hear it but I do 
not recollect. I might have heard it passing. 

16254. Did you know of the mobs getting any re- 
freshments in houses in the town ? — No, sir, I know 
nothing at all about mobs. I always kept my own 
house. 

16255. Have you any recollection now about what 
you heard as regai'ds the mobs getting money ? — I heard 
that they used to get money but no more than that. I 
did not hear who gave it to them, or anything more. 
No thing but what I used to hear passing that they 
used to get money. 

1 6256. That is the mobs of Captain Flanagan ? — Yes, 

16257. An d you are not able to give us any infor- 
mation more than that ? — No, sir. 

16258. Mr - . Commissioner Bruce. — Who did you 
hear gave the money? — Oh, I did not hear of any per- 
son who gave money except the man who gave, it to 
myself. 

16259. Who did you hear got money for the mobs? 
— I do not recollect who I heard, but that the mobs 
got it. I did not hear any particular person. 

16260. But did you not hear anything about there 
being through the public-houses orders for drink? — I 
heard that several got orders for drink. 

16261. Who did you. hear got any orders for drink ? 
— Well, I cannot exactly say. 

16262. Try and x - ecollect ? — I cannot recollect where 
it was given, but I heard it was given. 

16263. Who did you hear it was given to ?— There 
are so many publicans. I will get you a list if you 
want it. I think I heard that Thomas Ward got it. 
I am not exactly sure, but I think I heard it, and I 
think I heard that Pat Moran got it in Pound-street. 

16264. Who else ? — I do not recollect of any other 
that I heard of. 

16265. Do you live in Pound-street? — No, sir, in 
Knox’s-street. 

16266. Is that near Pound-street? — It is not, sir ; 
it is in the lower part of the town. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



Andrew Curly sworn and examined. 



16267. The Chief Commissioner . — Are you an elec- 
tor? — I am, sir. 

16268. How long have you been an elector? — I 
think for about the last twenty years. 

16269. What party do you belong to in the borough ? 
— I cannot exactly say, for I live in Castle-street. 
The elections never gave me much trouble. 

16270. Are you a Protestant or a Roman Catholic? 
— I am a Roman Catholic. 

16271. Did you vote at the last election 1— No, nor 
at the election before. 



16272. Did anyone offer you anything at the last 
election ?— 1 They all knew how I was circumstanced — 
that I was not in the habit of voting for many years, 
and I was canvassed by the two candidates, and I told 
both of them I would do as I had done for year's, and 
would not vote on either side. 

16273. The candidates did not make any offer to 
you, but did anyone come to you to intimate that you 
would get money or anything for voting?— Not. one 
person came, to me to intimate that I would get any- 
thing. 

2 Y 2 
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Voukteenth 16274. Mr. Conwnissioner Bruce .— Did you hear about it, nor anything of that kind. It is my trade 

.’ anything about mobs at the last election, or about and business I study and look after. 

October 21 . them getting money ? — Nothing. I knew nothing (The witness then withdrew.) 

Andrew 

Carty. 



Thady Boyle. 



Tliady Boyle sworn and examined. 



16275. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you vote at 
the last election! — Yes, sir. 

16276. Who did you vote for? — For Captain 
Flanagan. 

16277. Did you vote for Sergeant Armstrong before 
that ? — I did. 

1 6278. Did you get any money after his election ? — 
I did. 

16279. How much? — £15. 

16280. Who gave it to you? — Mr. Poe. 

16281. Do you know of anyone else being paid at 
the same time that you were paid ? — There was. 

16282. Who was paid along -with you? — Michael 
Martin. 

16283. Anyone else? — No: 

16284. Did you know of anyone else getting .£15 ? 
— I heard of it. 

16285. Were you on Colonel Tennison’s estate ? — 
No. 

16286. What are you by occupation — are you a 
farmer ? — I am, sir. 

16287. On whose estate were you living — who is the 
landlord? — One Dr. Gibson who lived in Limerick, 
and is dead. 

162S8. Before you voted for Sergeant Armstrong 
had Mr. Poe canvassed you ? — He, had. 



16289. Did you understand any money would be 
going? — No. 

16290. Did you understand if there was to be any 
money going he would try to get you a share of it 1— 
No, indeed, and I never asked one penny. 

16291. Did you ever get any money before ? — No, 
not that I know of. 

16292. But did anyone get any money for you ?— 
No, not one. 

16293. What do you mean by saying that you did 
not get any money that you know of — could you have 
a doubt on the subject if you got money ? — I got no 
money for eight or nine months after I passed my 
word. 

16294. But did you ever get any money before that 
election — before the £15 ? — No. 

16295. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you vote for 
J ohn Sadlier ? — No, my vote was broke that time. 

16296. Did Mr. Poe canvass you before the last 
election ? — No ; no one canvassed me but Sergeant 
Armstrong. 

16297. At the time of the last election who can- 
vassed you ? — Captain Flanagan. 

16298. Was Mr. Poe with you? — No, I did not see 
him. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



John Armstrong sworn and examined. 



16299. The Chief Commissioner . — Did you vote at 
the last election ? — Yes, sir. 

16300. Who for? — For Major Knox. 

16301. Did you vote at the election before that for 
Mi\ Macdonogh ? — I did, sir. 

16302. Did you get any money for voting ? — Never. 
16303. Now, at this last election did anyone make 
any offer for your vote ? — No one, sir, made any offer. 
I never received a halfpenny any time for voting. 
16304. Were you in Mrs. Hall’s? — Never. 



Henry Barnardo returned to the witness chair and 
said — I wish it to be taken down that most positively 
I did not state to Mr. Sloane that I saw Mr. Hartford, 
and also that I did not see Captain Knox on the Wed- 
nesday evening. 

16310. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — You did state 
that ? — Yes, but though to the best of my belief I 
thought it was Captain Knox, I could not swear it. 



1 6305. And you say you never got one shilling from 
anybody for voting ? — Never one halfpenny. 

16306. And never were promised ?— -Never. 

16307. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Was there any 
debt paid for you ? — Never, sir. 

16308. Or did you get any shop goods ? — Never, 

16309. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — AreyouaRoman 
Catholic ? — No, sir, I am not. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



16311. The Chief Commissioner . — But at the time 
you told Mr. Sloane? — Yes, and now to the best of my 
belief, it was him; but on neither occasion could I 
swear positively it was him. 

(The -witness again withdrew.) 



Michael 

Molonv. 



Michael Molony sworn and examined. 



16312. Were you here at the last election ? — I was. 

16313. Were you acting for Captain Flanagan? — 
I was, sir. 

16314. How long before the election did you come 
here ? — I arrived in Sligo on the night of the 3rd of 
November. 

16315. What position did you occupy in the elec- 
tion? — Well, I think I may say I was here as the 
friend of Captain Flanagan — I mean the personal 
friend of Captain Flanagan. 

16316. Can you give us any information as to the 
expenses of the election ? — Well, I cannot — I cannot 
give that to any great extent. 

16317. Well, to any extent you can, either by your 
own personal knowledge, or by the information you 
had at the time ? — What I can tell you is, I have seen 



the expense agent’s accounts, and as far as that goes 
I know it to be thoroughly accurate. 

16318. That is not questioned ? — The only thing I 
know of expenditure is of some money about which 
I will tell you. After I came here on the 2nd No- 
vember, I heard when I began to inquire into the 
position of affairs, that there was a systematic attempt 
to take away from the town certain of the poorer 
class of Roman Catholic voters. That that is tree is 
verified by circumstances that occurred in one place, 
and have come to your own knowledge. I, in common 
with other friends of Captain Flanagan, thought it ad- 
visable that there should be measures taken to coun- 
teract the gentlemen who were tampering with the 
electors. The first expenditure that I know of after I 
came was a sum, as well as I can remember, of £34. 
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It was paid to seventeen people, being wages at the 
rate of £2 per week each, for watching through the 
town, both by day and night, the houses of this poor 
class of electors, and also the movements of the people 
we suspected of tampering with them. 

16319. Who had the distribution of the money ! — 

I had. With my own hands I distributed it. 

16320. You paid the seventeen people! — I did. 
16321. Have you a list of the names ! — I have not, 
but I can get it for you. I met these people altogether, 
and I told them the reason I wanted them — that I be- 
lieved this attempt was being made — that I did not 
want them to do anything illegal ; and that I merely 
wanted them to watch and report to me when they 
saw anything strange occurring. 

16322. Who gave you the money! — I got it from 
Mi-. Michael O’Loglilen. 

16323. Well, what more !— Matters remained in 
that state until some days before the election, and it 
became generally rumoured, and I have some reason 
to believe, that there were armed people of a different 
persuasion — to use no stronger words — from the ma- 
jority of the people ; and the electors of this borough, 
who were being brought here, organized, as I may call 
it, for a mob, and that to a great degree exasperated 
the people. I may mention that I knew nothing on 
earth about Sligo until I came here in November. I 
did not know an individual in the town, and had not 
a Sligo acquaintance. I discovered that that was true 
subsequently, because a person named Richard Hick- 
son, who lives in the house I occupy, came to me per- 
sonally, and said that Mr. Cooper’s agriculturist, 
named Heron, had sent twenty of these men into his 
house, and that he was not paid. This was in the 
month of April, and he instructed me, if necessary, to 
sue Heron for -their keep. I did sue Heron, and I 
learned from my clerk that Hickson was paid £19 10s. 
for maintaining these people for the purpose I heard 
and believed they came for. Well, great numbers of 
people came into the town for some days before the 
election ; but to give you any approximate number I am 
not able. My knowledge of the town was very scant 
at the time. I did not know the streets. I could not 
tell you then whether the town presented an abnormal 
appearance or not, but it sesms to me that it did. 
There was a great number of people about the town. 
In fact there was considerable, I would not be justified 
in calling it excitement, but interest in the election by 
people who appeared to be country people. From mysub- 
sequentexperience I now believe that these people came, 
some from the county Leitrim, some from Roscommon, 
andsome from the county Sligo. Ibelieve they came here 
from very strong sympathy with the quarrel between 
Major Knox and Captain Flanagan, and also on account 
of the great question at stake. Some of them came 
here, probably the Roscommon men and the Sligo men, 
from strong persona! attachment to him who is no 
more. I believe others came in here because they were 
excited at hearing that these aimed people were about 
being brought into the town. When they came into 
the town there were no houses of entertainment. That 
I positively and emphatically state, for I, in common 
with Captain Flanagan’s friends, would have nothmg 
of the kind. 

16324. Do you mean no houses open! — Xes, no 
houses open ; at the same time it was very unreasonable 
that these people could not get refreshments, and in- 
stead of having open houses, money was distributed 
amongst these people, andj swear and. believe it was 
for the purpose of getting refreshments. 

16325. How much 1 — That money was given through 
my hands in three sums upon three different days. As 
well as I can recollect the dates were on the 14th, 16tli, 
and 18th November, and the money that was given in 
gross amounted, I think, to £180 ; that is, £60 on each 

16326. Who gave you that money ! — I got it from 
Mr. Michael O’Loghlen. I may say I got one sum 
from Mr. Stanislaus Lynch, who gave me £60 as Mr. 
O’Loghlen was not at hand ; but Mr. Lynch I do not 



think knew what it was intended for, for he was not I'-oubthkni h 

present at the discussion when we arranged matters of ' 

the kind. October 2 1 . 

16327. Did you distribute that money to the country . — 

people! — On the contrary, I did not know any of them. 

I. said, “ I will give that money to one or two people 
who may be relied upon, and let it be distributed ; but 
I will have nothing further to do with the distribution." 

16328. Who did you give that money to! — To two 
persons named Devins — James (there is a Thomas and 
a James), and a man named Gilgan, whose Christian 
name I do not remember, but the summons server will 
know who he is. I gave that money to them, they 
being pointed out to me as trustworthy men, but I do 
not know how they distributed it, and for the best of 
all reasons, as I did not know anybody here. I had 
nothing to say to it. 

16329. Was that all the money passed through your 
hands for the election !— Well, in small sums there 
might be about £30 more, but it was for messengers 
and the incidental expenses; but for anything like 
organization those were the only sums. There was 
one sum of £10 and another of £6, and I think the 
£10 was given to a man named Dignam, whose mother 
has a public-house in the town, and the £6 to a man 
named Mullingan. 

16330. Is Dignam the son of a publican !— Yes, and 
the reason that money was given was this : the very 
day I arrived in Sligo Captain Flanagan came in here 
from Drumlow, intending to remain from that day to 
the end of the election, and a vast number of people 
left with him and came into town with him, and there 
were complaints made that these people were enter- 
tained to some extent by the people in the town with- 
out the authority of Captain Flanagan, and I think the 
£10 was given to Dignam to recompense him for some 
of this drink. 

16331. Was any money, to your knowledge, given 
to Tom Ward!— I am not aware of any. 

16332. Nor to Marum!— No. 

16333. You know the two men!— Yes, very well, 
and I emphatically say there was no open house for 
Captain Flanagan at the election. 

16334. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Why was the £6 
given to the man named Mullingan 1 — I do not think 
he is a Sligo man. It was for something that occurred 
before I came to Sligo that it was given to him. 

16335. Do you include these two sums in the £30 1 



16336. The Chief Commissioner .— Was it Mr. 
I’Loghlen gave you this money also! — Oh, any moneys 
; got I got them from Mr. O’Loghlen. 

16337. Any other money! — No, sir ; the sum ol 
£30 is only approximatory. . 

16338. Now, was your attention directed, while you 
vere working the election and before the polling day, 
o any particular voters who were either going to be 
ddnapped — which, I suppose, is the phrase to be used 
— or were going away 1 — Well, yes. I heard the 
>eople examined here before you— Magrath, and Hunt, 
md Devanny, and, in fact, the “ cave” here. They 
vere the “ cave” at the former election. Of course i 
aippose the term was borrowed from the famous Adul- 
amite phrase used in the House of Commons. 

16339. Did you hear about that message about the 
£1,000 1 — I did. 

16340. That day!— Yes. 

16341 What hour!— I was one of those who were 
present in the bishop’s room with his lordship when 
the announcement was made, and hi common with 
everyone in the room, I at once repudiated all idea ot 
having anything to say to the transaction. His lord- 
ship at once expressed his full disapproval ot it. 

16342. Who brought the message !— I understand 
Father Morris. , , 

16343. Did you understand that two men were be- 
low ?_I would not undertake to say, but I do remem- 
ber that there were the names of some two people 
mentioned, and that one of them was the son ot a 
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n 16344. Who was holding back ? — Yes, I do remem- 
ber that. 

16345. Was any other offer of that kind made to 
your knowledge during the last election— I mean an 
offer coming from Roman Catholic voters who were 
holding back and wanted money?— Well, I could not 
say there was. I feel bound to say that I thought there 
was an expectation amongst a certain class of the 
people ‘that - there would be some hope held out to them, 
which we strenuously avoided. 

16346. Bid the voters themselves express that to 
you? — -I could not say that. 

16347. Or did you understand by their manner that 
they did expect money would be given ? — I could not 
say that, because their communication with me was not 
much. 

16348. You were here at least .at the election ? Do 
you know what time before the election you came to 
the conclusion that Captain Flanagan would be beaten ? 
— I did hot believe he would be beaten until twelve 
o’clock on the day of the polling. 

16349. I mean the night before the polling. Did 
you then expect him to be in a. majority ?— I did. I 
believed that of -the 229 men I was instrumental in 
polling no inducement would have got one of them to 
go away from Captain Flanagan. I am sure they were 
strongly attached to the cause they believed to be at 
stake, and I believe these men voted, everyone, purely. 

16350. Do you remember-, now, in making up your 
lists before the election, had you yourself a list for your 
own information that you used to mark on for your 
own information ? — Well, I had not. 

16351. Who kept that list ? — I think, as well as I 
can remember it was Mr. O’Loglilen. 

16352. You know what I mean ?— Yes— the analysis 
of the borough. 

16353. The men who were certain for or against, the 
men who were doubtful, and the men who, of course, 
you would understand to be liable to corrupt influence ? 
— I never had that list, for the reason that I was not 
aware of anything of the election before I arrived 

16354. Was there a list of men who on either side 
were open to corruption ? — I do not think there was. 

16355. Were they only classed amongst the doubtful? 
—They were only classed amongst the doubtful. We 
did expect that some of the people who differed from 
us in religious belief would have supported us, for I 
need not tell you there were a great number of Dissen- 
ters in the town; and we did expect to make somethin » 
of them. 

16356. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Did any of the 
Dissenters vote for Captain Flanagan ? — I think we 
got a list of seven of the Protestants who voted for us 
but I could not tell you what persuasion they were. 

16357. I mean not Catholics t— Yes ; there were 
seven Protestants who voted for us. 

16358'. The Chief Commissioner . — Were you con- 
sulted about the preparation-of the expense agent’s re- 
turn ? — I was not. 

16359. I mean-in reference- to why this expenditure 
of £180 was not put down?— I do not know.. I was 
not consulted about it. 

16360. Have you any reason to believe that any 

other sum was spent for the mobs except that ? I am 

not aware of anything else, and I do not believe from 
the time I came to Sligo until the election was over 
any other money was ever spent. There was a demon- 
stration some time in October. 

16361. The procession?— Yes. I do not know what 
was done that day, but I think there was some money 
given. J 

16362. Are there trades here with banners? No 

there is no such tiling in Sligo— I know what you 
mean— when they congregate and expect to get some 
money spent amongst the different trades— there is no 
such thing here. 

16363. Who, as you understood, paid anything for 

the procession in October?— Well, I could not tell you 
who paid it, but I am quite sure that the person who 



could tell that there was no money spent is Mr. 
O’Loglilen. 

16364. Had Mr. O’Loghlen the management of what 
I might call this extra expense? — Well, I think he 
had. He was the person. It was as the friend of 
Captain Flanagan, I conducted the election for Mr. 
M Dermott. Our conducting agent had his hands 
very, full at the time, and interfered very, little in it. 

16365. Were you virtually then the conducting 
agent ? — I was not. I came here as the personal friend 
of Mr. O’Loghlen and Captain Flanagan. I received 
a letter at the sea-side place I was staying at, asking 
me to come down as a Mend, and I came down to help 
my friend Captain Flanagan. 

16366. Can you give us any clue as to the bribery 
that took place on the other side — as to who brought 
down the money?— I could not. I brought out as 
much m Carrick-on-Shannon as I could, I had sum- 
moned some of the people who were examined before 
you here, who said they would not tell me the truth if 
they were examined. I did not examine them at Car- 
rick, as I had no other evidence, and it was not con- 
sidered expedient to put people on the table who would 
have tended to dilute the case we were making. 

16367. Had you any information about half notes 
benig in the possession of anyone 1 — I had not. I had 
these two Youngs summoned. 

16368. They had the half notes, and Mr. Galbraith 
the other half notes ? — I did not know that at the time, 
but I was told that they were people likely to be tam- 
pered with, and therefore I summoned them. 

16369. Do you not know of any other expenditure of 
money?— Except the £19 10s., and the £180, and the 
£34. The £19 10s. refers to the account of the man 
named Hickson. I do not know of anything else. I 
remember paying the rent of a tally-room, £7 10s., 
and paying a man for posting bills and things of that 
land, but I do not include that, for I assume it is in 
the expense agent’s account. I forgot to state, and 
there is no doubt that it is true, that Major Knox, for 
a considerable time before the revision, and for, I 
believe, a considerable time after the revision, had’ a 
lured mob in the town, a violent mob, and violent to 
some of the people of their own side in religion and 
politics. 

16370. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Did you -make 
any efforts to get the votes of the M'Mullens ? — I did. 

I never saw them, however, and I never heard of them 
until they had gone away. 

16371. Did you canvass them 1 — I never canvassed 
anybody. 

16372. Well, tell us anything you know in refe- 
rence to the M'Mullens ? — I heard and believed that 
the elder M'Mullen promised Captain Flanagan he 
would vote for him, and we regarded him as a sure 
vote, because he was a tenant of Mr. Kieran, one of 
our most influential supporters. 

16373. Was it Mr. Kieran gave you that informa- 
tion ?— After they went away, I asked were they reli- 
able, and I heard they were persons who would vote 
for us if they remained, but they were amongst the 
class of voters who we believed would be tampered 
with. 

16374. Do you remember being at the palace on 
any other occasion than that you refer to when the 
question of £1,000 was brought up? — No, -not to discuss 
anything connected with the election. I had the 
pleasure of dining with his lordship before that, but I 
was not there for business purposes. 

16375. Were either of these occasions within ten 
days before the election?— I dined there the Sunday 
that I came to Sligo, the first time I had the pleasure 
of seeing his lordship. I do not know that I dined 
there afterwards, but except in the way of social ac- 
quaintance, I did not know anything about Ins lord- 
ship. His lordship has been on more than one occasion 
hospitable to me, b.ut. I, cannot tell whether it was 
before or after the election. 

16376. Do you remember any conversation in which 
his lordship was present in reference to the election 
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before the polling day than that which you refer to ? — 

I do not know, but I am quite sure I have been pre- 
sent at conversations at which his lordship was pre- 
sent. 

16377. Present before the polling ? — -Yes, butlhave 
no recollection of it. 

16878. His lordship took an active interest in the 
election 1 ? — He was Very much interested about the 
result of the election. 

16379. And from what you observed I suppose you 
can say that, so far as you formed an opinion, his lord- 
ship exerted every legitimate influence in his power 
for Captain Flanagan i—I do believe he did. 

16380. And was very anxious for his return 1 ? — Very 
anxious for his return, and anxious in this way, that 
I believe, when Captain Flanagan came here and first 
consented to stand for the borough, he was informed of 
the Liberal majority on the revision, that it would be 
very large, and it turned out when the revision was 
over that as far as Protestants and Roman Catholics 
went, and that is the only way we have of classifying 
them, we were in a minority of one. Captain Flana- 
gan was disappointed, and in fact had some hesitation 
about commencing the conflict at all. 

16381. When did mob violence first attract your at- 
tention 1 ? — I cannot say that I heard of any mob violence 
until the morning of the nomination. 

16382. Was the town, in fact, comparatively tran- 
quil until then 1 — Perfectly tranquil. So tranquil that 
when I came to the court-house at eight o’clock, I ex- 
pressed my astonishment at the apathetic looks all the 
people had. In fact there was no crowd before the 
court-house. 

16383. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — That was at 
eight o’clock in the morning 1 ? — Yes, and there was 
not to my knowledge any injury done to any house 
in Sligo until the election was over. I am not aware 
of anything during the polling. There may have been 
when we considered we were beaten, but before that 

16384. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Of course if any- 
thing further occurs to you you will tell us ? — I will 
be happy to tell you. I heard there were a great 
number of licences issued by the resident magistrate 
here, both in the town and country, immediately pre- 
ceding the election — licences to cany arms. 

16385. And to whom did you hear that the licences 
were issued ? — To the people of an opposite persuasion 
to me. 

16386. Could you give us any clue as to the persons 
to whom these licences were issued ? — If you get the 
books of the late Mr. Coulson, which I think are in 
the hands of his successor, you will find all the licences 
that were issued if they were issued at all. I heard 
upon the morning of the nomination that the first blow 
that was struck in the battle was this. There were a 
number of these men who were in a gateway near the 

coui-t-houseand they attempted to getintotliecoui-t-house, 

and some of the crowd outside heard they were aimed, 
and in fact I heard that a revolver was taken out of 
the pocket of one, that he was knocked down going 
into the court-house, and the revolver taken out of his 
pocket. 

16387. Can you assist us in any way in getting the 
names of these persons ? — I think Hickson knew every 
man in his house, and I am certain Mr. Coulson’s 
books are procurable, and they will give you the names 
of all the persons who got licences. I may tell you I 
would hot put myself in the invidious position of doing 
anything against my fellow townsmen, but I. think it 
right as a justification for the sum of money spent — 
the £180, to say that we would not have spent that 
money if we did not think it. necessaiy to repel force 
by force. 

16388. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Were messages 



sent out into the country to bring in these men 
amongst, whom this money was distributed? — I am 
not aware. . There were some of the Roman Catholic 
clergymen from the country districts personal friends 
and supporters of Captain Flanagan, but I am not 
aware of any organization to bring the men in. In 
fact there was no organization as far as that went. 

16389. The Chief Commissioner. — About how many 
men came in ?— I could not give you the slightest 
idea. 

16390. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Could you men- 
tion the names of any of these country clergymen who 
were active supporters of Captain Flanagan,?— I think 
the Rev. Mr. Boyle is' one of them. He is one of the 
clergymen here. 

16391. Could you mention some of them? — The 
Rev. Dominick Noon is an intimate and sincere friend 
of Captain Flanagan, and he was parish priest of his 
parish. 

16392. Anybody else? — The Rev. Mr. Quinn, and 
another gentleman who is in this parish and has great 
influence in Sligo, the Rev. Owen Feeny. 

16393. And who was it first came to you to ask 
you to distribute this money — or was it in consulta- 
tion before the mob came into town ? — It was- in con- 
sultation, but I think the payment of that £34 origi- 
nated with myself. When I heard of the situation 
here I thought it necessary to do that. 

16394. I am not speaking of that at all, but of the 
£180 ? — It was in general talk the arrangement was 
made between myself and Mr. O’Loghlen. 

16395. Do you think Mr. O’Loghlen mentioned it 
first ? — I do not know that. It is not the first time 
we have had election experience, and it may have come 
through him or through me. 

16396. But were the people in the town when the 
conversation took place about distributing the money ? 
— I believe they were. 

16397. Can you form any opinion whether they 
came into town of then - own accord or otherwise ?— I 
believe they came in of their own accord. I can give 
you no information about it, as I may say I am dark 
upon this subject, probably from want of knowledge of 
the people. I have read some of the evidence here 
about the scene of violence the town presented at the 
time of the election. I have had the opportunity of seeing 
elections hotly contested in the south, and I think it 
was the quietest election I ever saw when there was a 
hot election either in Limerick or Ennis. 

16398. Are you aware of the fact that upwards of 
£2,000 damages were levied upon the county ? — Yes. 
I resisted all these claims on behalf of the ratepayers 
as well as before the presentment sessions, as before 
the Grand Jury, and finally before the Judge of 
Assize, and I succeeded in reducing these claims from 
£2,000 odd to about £1,200 or £1,300 ; and I believe, 
and I swear solemnly to this belief, that very much 
more money was presented than would- have been suffi- 
cient to pay the actual damage that was. done. 

16399. The : Chief . Commissioner. — The exact sum 
levied was £1,245 9s. Td.l— Yes, that is my recollec- 
tion, and the original claim furnished was about 
£3,000. . 

16400. The original claim was £2,738 10s. i — Yes. 
I said some of these people came from the county 
Leitrim. I may add that the county is within a few 
milra of this. Mr. M'Niffe made allusion to a report 
that was, he said, circulated about him for selfish pur- 
poses. I am on the same side of politics with Mr. 
M'Niffe, and I think it right to . say that I never for 
one moment believed the rumour that was given out, 
and I speak in the hearing of people who discussed it 
when I say that I never gave it the smallest belief. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 
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Malicious Injuries arising out of the late Borough Election. 



— 


Amount claimed. 


Amount allowed 
by Grand Jury. 


— 


Amount claimed. 


Amount allowed 
by Grand Jury. 


George Armstrong, 

Robert Maveety, 

Martin Boyle, .... 
Edward Gethin, 

John Read, .... 

Peter Harrison, .... 
Laurence Burke, 

Robert M'Cullagh, 

Michael M‘Goldrick, . 

James Devanny, 

Andrew Crozier, 

John Kearns, .... 
John M'Grath, .... 


£ s. d. 
7 10 0 
25 0 0 
3 0' 0 
178 0 0 
14 0 0 
50 0 0 
692 10 0 
30 0 0 
40 0 6 
450 0 0 
350 0 0 
115 0 0 
493 0 0 


£ s. d. 
4 0 0 
13 0 0 
3 0 0 
144 4 0 
10 0 0 
40 0 0 
100 0 0 
21 4 9 
17 19 6 
150 0 0 
350 0 0 
64 4 0 
150 0 0 


Ellen Brennan, 

James Johnston, 
Thomas M ‘Morrow, . 
Samuel Williams, 
Ellen Bell, 

William B. Monair, . 
John West, 

Michael Hunt, . 
Edward Gethin, 
Edward Gethin, 
Edward Gethin, 




£ s. d. 
80 0 0 
10 0 0 
150 0 0 
10 0 0 
3 0 0 
8 0 0 
2 10 0 
10 0 0 
2 0 0 
10 0 0 
5 0 0 


£ S. d. 

50 0 0 
8 0 0 
84 4 0 
8 0 0 

3 0 0 

4 3 4 
2 10 0 

10 0 0 
1 0 0 

5 0 0 
2 0 0 


Total, 


2,738 10 0 


1,245 9 7 



St. Geo. Jones Martin, 
Secretary Grand Jury County of Sligo. 



James O' Flynn sw< 

16401. The Chief Commissioner . — You are an elec- 
tor ? — Yes, sir. 

16402. Did you vote for Sergeant Armstrong? — I 
did, sir. 

16403. Did you get any money for voting? — Yes, 
about nine or ten months after. 

16404. About how much ? — .£15. 

16405. Who gave it?— Mr. Phillips. 

16406. What are you ? — A saddler and harness- 
maker. 

16407. Who canvassed you for the Sergeant? — I 
think the Sergeant himself. I forget who was with 
him. 

16408. Did you ever get money before that ? — Yes. 

16409. From whom?— £10 of Colonel Townley’s 
money. 

16410. Was that after the petition ? — It was two or 
three years after it. The first election was in 1848, 
and I did not get anything until after the second 
election, and I did not expect it. 

16411. Who gave you the £10 ? — Mr. Stoner. 

16412. Now, do you think it no harm to take 
money ? — I thought it a dishonour at the time, and I 



Denis Fitzpatrick 

16422. The Chief Commissioner. — Are you an elec- 
tor ?— I am, sir. 

16423. Do you remember the time of the last re- 
vision ? — I do, sir. 

16424. Were you offered anything to stay away 
from the revision, and not be registered? — I was offered 
£25 by Mr. Stokes. He sent a message to me that if 
I would do so he would leave £30 in the messenger’s 
hands or in some of the banks until after my name 
had passed by, and I might draw the cash. 

16425. What did you say to that? — I refused it, 
and said I would not do it. 

16426. Where was it Mr. Stokes made you this 
offer ? — Outside the court-house door. I met him the 
evening before that at what we call the new lane, and 
I never spoke to Mr. Stokes in my life until that, and 
ye walked on the road together, and he said, “ Fitz- 
patrick, you will not refuse ?” and I said, “ I will not.” 
He said, “ You have a family,” and I said “ I have.” 
“ Would you like to see that family provided for ?” 
and “ of course, I would,” said I ; and he said, “ What 
would you take and stop away from the revision alto- 
gether to-morrow ?” “ It is a thing I never heard be- 
fore,” said I. “ I would take £50.” “ That is too 
high a figure,” said he ; “ I will give you £15.” “No,” 
said I, “ I will not.” But at all events he sent up a 
young man in the morning to tell me if I would go and 
sign this paper he would give me £20. 



>rn and examined. 

did not expect it. I did not require it, and I think it 
a dishonour to this day, and I lost more by elections 
than any man in Sligo, for I was put out of my own 
house for voting. 

16413. Who put you out? — Mr. Wynne. 

16414. At whose election was that? — After the 
election that Mi-. Somers beat Mr. Wynne. 

^ 16415. What rent were you paying? — £10 4 s. free 

16416. Were you put out on notice to quit? — It 
was a weekly notice. I got only ten days’ notice. 

16417. Mi - . Commissioner Byrne . — Only ten days’ 
notice? — That is all. 

16418. What time of the year were you put out? 
— In September. 

16419. The Chief Commissioner . — You told us you 
got £10 or £15. Did you vote at the last election ? 
— I did not. 

16420. You had no vote ? — I had not. 

16421. When were you put off the list? — I was out 
in America, and I gave up my place to a brother of 
mine, but I did not stay long there. 

(The witness then withdrew). 



sworn and examined. 

16427. Who is the young man? — Alex. Shaw. I 
came down to the court-house to get myself revised 
and I met himself, outside the court-house gate, and 
he said, “ Are you going in ?” and I said, “ I am.” 
“You do not know whether you will be revised or not,” 
he said, and that he would give me £25. He sent Shaw 
afterwards to say that Stokes would give me £30, and 
I refused it. 

16428. Was any offer made to you at the last elec- 
tion ? — No offer, sir. 

16429. Was any hint given to you that you would 
get any money ? — Not the slightest, sir-. 

16430. Who did you vote for? — I voted for Captain 
Flanagan. 

16431. Did they try to get you on the other side in 
any way ? — They did not, sir. 

16432. Had you ever a vote before ? — I had, sir. 

16433. At whose election? — I voted for Colonel 
Townley. 

16434. Did you get any money for that?— Ten 
pounds in London from Gethins. There was a peti- 
tion, and I was summoned on the petition, and I got 
£10 on the Saturday that I was leaving London for 
Sligo. 

16435. After the petition ? — Yes. 

16436. Were you summoned by the petitioners ? — 
Yes, sir, I was. 

16437. Did you refuse to give either attorney any 
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evidence yon could give ? — I did not, but the petition 
was closed before half the evidence was heard. 

16438. Were you charged with being bribed in that 
petition 1— They charged me with having a letter of 
Mr. Stoner’s in my possession, and wanted to extract 
the letter or contents of it fx - om me. 

16439. Had you a letter from Mr. Stoner ? — No, sir. 

16440. Did you ever get a letter from him 1 ? — No, 
six' ; Gethins got a letter concerning me to pay me 
some money. 

16441. Do you mean that Gethins had a list of 
voters ? — I do not know, sir. I suppose he had. 

16442. I mean when you say a letter about you ? — I 
spoke to Gethins myself between the two elections. I 
considered myself badly treated when people got money 
and I got none; and Gethins applied then to Mr. Stoner, 
and Mr. Stoner wrote to Gethins concerning me. 

16443. Axxd gave him the money to pay you ? — I do 
not know. The other election was going on thexx, axxd 
he dare not pay me for fear of the petition. 



16444. Axxd then you got the money in London 1 — 
I got £10 in Londoxx whexx I was starting to come to 
Sligo, and that is all the money I got. 

16445. Would you take moxxey ixow if you -were 
offered it for this last election?— I would xxot take 
money to vote against Captain Flanagan. 

16446. But would you take money on your own side 
if you were offered £10 or £20? — I would, sir. 

16447. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Was the £10 
given to you over and above your expenses ? — It was, 
six 1 . 

16448. The Chief Commissioner . — What hotel were 
you staying at ? — I stopped at a small street in the 
Strand, called Ax-undel-street. 

16449. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Did you vote for 
Sergeant Armstrong ? — I had no vote then, six - . 

(The -witness thexx withdrew.) 



Patrick Hennessy sworn axxd examined. 



16450. The Chief Commissioner. — You ai - e a voter? 
— Yes, I have been. 

16451. Did you vote at the last election? — I did. 

16452. Whom did you vote for ? — Captain Flan- 
agan. 

16453. Did you vote for Sexgeant Armstrong? — 
I did. 

16454. Did you get any money after that election ? 
— Yes, some length of time afterwards. 

16455. How much ? — Well, I think the amoxxnt 
was £20. 

16456. Was it from Harper Campbell? — Well, 
through him, I dare say. 

16457. Who gave you the money? — I think one of 
his clerks. 

16458. What are you by occupation? — -I am a vic- 
tualler, a butcher - . 

16459. Did you ever get any money besides that £20 
before that ? — No. 

16460. Did you vote for Colonel Townley ? — No. 

16461. Had you a vote then ? — I had. 

16462. Whom did you vote for ? — Somers — poor 
Somers ! 

16463. Did Mr. Stokes make any offer to you about 



the x-evision t— Well, I happened to meet him promis- 
cuously one day in Knox-street, and he said to me 
that he understood I was going away — or that if I 
would go away I would be made as comfortable as 
ever I had been. 

16464. What did he offer you? — He offex-ed me 
nothing. 

16465. But when he said “go away,” did you ? 

— He said, “ If you give me leave, you will be made 
as comfortable as ever you have been in your time.” 

16466. Did you intimate to him that you would 
not consent to go away ? — Well, I did not say yes ox- 

16467. Would you have gone away if he had offex-ed 
you enough ? — I would not. 

16468. Did you vote for Captain Flanagan? — I did. 

16469. Do you expect anything now for that ? — 
No. 

16470. Would you take any money now to vote 
against your own side ? — No. 

16471. Would you take any money on your own 
side if it was going ? — I would take it if it was coming 
in the way, but I would not look for it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



John Byron sworn and examined. 



16472. The Chief Commissioner. — You are an elec- 
tor ? — Not at px-esent. 

16473. Were you at Sergeant Armstrong’s election? 
—No. 

16474. When were you an elector ? — At Major 
Knox’s election. 

16475. Whom did you vote for at the last election ? 
— I voted for Major Knox, with enough to do. 

16476. How do you mean with enough to do? — 
Why, I had to send for a guard to bring me up. 

. 16477. Are you a Protestant or a Roman Catholic? 
— I am a Protestant. 

16478. Why had you to send for a guard ? — I don’t 
know, indeed. 

16479. Had you been a Conservative always? — 
Always. 

16480. And your family ? — And my family— grand- 
father. 

16481. What business are you in? — A harness- 
maker. 

16482. Did any pex-son threaten you at the last 
election ? — Well, there was a report going that I would 
be rescued the night befox-e. 

1 6483. What right had they to expect that you would 
vote for Captain Flanagan, when you and your family 
were Conservatives? — I don’t know indeed. In the morn- 
ing I got up about daylight to prepare to go up and have 
my vote recorded, when a gentleman who, I heard, 
9 



was an agent for Captain Flanagan, and whose name 
I heal'd was Lynch, came to the door along with 
another young man. Befox-e I was dressed, there was 
a mob down a few perches from the door-, and they 
knocked at the door to see me. I opened the window 
upstairs, and asked them what was their business. He 
told me to come down stairs ; that he wanted to speak 
to me. I told him I would not ; that whatever he 
had to say I was thex-e to hear it. “ Oh,” said he, 
“ open the dooi", and let us in.” “ I will not,” I said ; 
“ what is your business ?” He would not tell me, so 
I sliity up the window. They began knocking at the 
door- very viciously with their blackthorn sticks. I 
opened the window again, and said, “I will have no- 
thing to say to you ; I partly guess your business — -I 
have my mind made up.” So they went away. Some 
other neighbours came to the door afterwards, and told 
me not to venture out, as I was set on. So I was 
afraid to venture out, and I waited till about twelve 
o’clock. I saw no sign of them coming, and I called a 
neighbour of mine named Dunne, and told him to go 
down for an escort, as I wished to have my vote re- 
corded for Major Knox. 

16484. Did the escox-t come ? — 1 The escox-t came. 

16485. What? — Police and military — about fifty 
police, and fox-ty or fifty soldiers. 

16486. Was there such a mob as to requix-e fifty 
soldiers to bring you to the poll? — Well, I did not 
2 Z 
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Fourteenth expect that half the number would come ; but I suppose 
Pay - on account of my sending up — that was the reason. 

October 2 \ 16487. Were you in Mr. Stokes’s ? — Yes, I work 

there. 

John Byron. 16488. Do you work there still? — I work there yet. 

I have been there for the last five years and more. 

16489. Do you know anything about what we now 
know to have been going on — did you bring any 
messages ? — -No ; I never went of a message for him 
in the way of electioneering in my life, not even 
across the street. 

16490. Did you know that Mr. Stokes was election- 
eering, as he has told us now himself ? — Well, I thought 
by his movements that he was very urgent for Captain 
Knox, but I could not say positively that he had 
anything to do with the voters exactly. He was 
always a very joking man in the shop ; a great many 
were coming in and out, and he used to be continually 
joking and going on with laughing and foolery. 

16491. What do you mean by joking? — Joking 
about the election. 

16492. Was he joking about money? — -Something 
about money. 

1 6493. Is that what you call joking — offering money 
to electors ? — Well, I never heard him offering money 
to electors, but people would hint to him about 
money. 

16494. Tell me now what people would hint to him 
about money ? — They would talk about money. 

16495. Tell it the way Mr. Stokes himself told it — 
what people were hinting to him about money ? — 
Well, I cau’t exactly remember their names. 

16496. Oh, you must try. You are living all your 
life in Sligo and know everybody? — Well, at his busi- 
ness house so many people 

16497. I know; but the business of the election is 
different from the saddlery business? — I cannot re- 
collect any person. 

16498. Do you mean to say that you cannot re- 
collect any single voter that was, as you say, joking 
with Mr. Stokes about money ; that appears rather 
singular when Mr. Stokes himself told us everything. 
You must now tell us everything you remember ? — I 
really can’t recollect indeed. 

16499. It is not as if you had been called up before 
your master ; you are now on the table telling us the 
whole truth, and you are not in anyway betraying 
your master’s secrets, for there are no secrets ? — Oh, 
if I could recollect it, sir, I would not be for a moment 
in hesitation about it ; but I cannot recollect any 
person in particular. For every person — non-electors 
and all — he has a joking way in general. 

16500. Do you know Captain Ethelred Knox? — 
No, I could not say that I know him, because I never 
meddled with anything at all. 

16501. Can you give us any idea why the mob 
thought you might be compelled to vote for Captain 
Flanagan ? — I cannot say indeed, because I was not 
even doubted as to my vote. I was not asked for my 
vote until the day before — until Major Knox asked 
me ; and during the time he was asking me I had not 



time to answer him before a mob came round the door, 
and he had to send for an escort of police to take him 
out. He seemed very much intimidated at the time, 
and was very pale ; and just as he was asking me for 
my vote a mob came screeching about the door. 

16502. There was never any doubt about your 
voting for your party ? — Not a bit that I could think 
of, because I never was asked by any person. 

16503. Did you suspect at that time that Mr. 
Stokes had any money ?— I did- not. I did not hear of 
his having a penny. 

16504. Or had you any reason to suspect that you 
would get a share of anything that was going? — Not a 
bit of reason. 

16505. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Can you form 
any estimate as to how many persons were hinting to 
Mr. Stokes about money? — Indeed I suppose there 
were hundreds — people from the country, and every 
person talking and saying that Sligo was a great place 
for money during an election, and such as that. Hun- 
dreds of people — people from the country that I did 
not know at all. 

16506. Do you remember any of the people of the 
town — shopkeepers — hinting to Mr. Stokes about 
money? — I did not indeed. I don’t recollect any. I 
could not name one. 

16507. Then your evidence is, that it was the 
customers of the shop generally ? — The customers gene- 
rally of the shop ; because, as far as I saw, every place 
they went, it was a conversation between everybody, 
talking about election business, and that Sligo was the 
place for money. 

16508. That Sligo was the place for money? — Yes, 
and all to that. 

16509. Did you hear any conversation about Mr. 
Abbott, the English gentleman ? — I heard that he was 
a rich gentleman, but nothing further. 

16510. Did you attend Mr. Abbott’s meeting ? — I 
did, I was late at the time I went in. I was only just 
a few minutes in. 

16511. Was there any little chat amongst the people, 
talking amongst themselves, about Mr. Abbott being a 
rich English gentleman ? — I did not hear a word. I 
was standing outside on the lobby, and I did not hear 
one speech. 

16512. I am not referring to the speeches at the 
meeting, but to the conversation — the chat ? — Not a 
word amongst the electors that I heard ; not a word 
at all. 

16513. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did anybody 
assault the escort while it was taking you up ? — No. 

■16514. Were any stones thrown? — No, not one. 
Not a stone was thrown. 

16515. You got up quietly? — I got up quietly. I 
had to stop in the court-house for some time until the 
mob inside the court-house had subsided. Attorney 
Palmer said he would insist on getting the court-house 
cleared ; there was not such noise the whole day as 
there was at that time. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Charles 

Gillan. 



Oha/rles Gillan sworn 

16516. The C/uef Commissioner . — You are an elec- 
tor ? — I was. 

16517. Do you remember Mr. Macdonogh’s elec- 
tion ? — I do. 

16518. Did you vote for him ? — I had no vote at that 
time — yes I had. I voted for Sergeant Armstrong. 

16519. Did you get any money? — I did, .£15 from 
Mi-. Kidd. 

16520. Who canvassed you at that election? — I was 
living up in the country and Mr. Kidd wrote to me. 

16521. What did he write to you ? — He used gene- 
rally to write to. me at that time; and he mentioned 
to me in that not to make any promise about my vote. 
He wrote to me afterwards that he expected me down 
to vote for Sergeant Armstrong. 



and examined. 

16522. Were you in Mr. Kidd’s employment for any 
time ? — I was for fifteen years. 

16523. Are you still? — No; I am in the employ- 
ment of the Commissioners. 

16524. Did you ever get any other money but that 
£15 ? — No, not at an election. 

16525. But after an election? — I think there was 
one transaction. I gave £10. 

16526. At Townley’s ? — No, but at Teimison’s. He 
did not stand ; and I wrote for a brother of mine and 
paid him £10. 

16527. Paid whom ? — Paid my brother £10. 

16528. Where did you get it ? — I paid it myself. 

16529. Who paid it back to you 1— Well, I was 
about six or eight months out of it, and I asked every 
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party in the town would it be refunded. I didi not: get 
it ; I wrote to Mr. Tennison, and Mr. Foe gave me 
,£10 about twelve months after. 

16530. Was that £10 to represent the £10 you 
paid to your brother ?— Yes. 

16531. What did you pay it to your brother for ? — 
Well, he came over here and I paid him his expenses. 

16532. Where was he coming from 1 ? — Newcastle, 
in England. 



16533. Did any other money ever pass through your Fourte entii 
hands about an election ? — Not. a shilling ever, nor a riAV - 
halfpenny. October 2I . 

16534. Was any offer ever made to you ? — No. obarleT" 

16535. This last time ? — No ; I had no vote the Gillnn. 
last time. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



Edwa/rd Crummy sworn and examined. 

16536. The Chief Commissioner . — Had you a vote 16560. Did you get any money after that ? — I did 



at the last election ? — I had. 

16537. What is your occupation! — I am a plumber 
and brassfounder. 

16538. Was any offer of money made to you to go 
away at the last election 1 — There was. 

16539. By whom ? — By Mr. James Balfour. 

16540. Where was that offer made? — In his own 
house. 

16541. Has he any business connexion with you ? 
- — Nothing, only I work for him. 

16542. That is what I mean. What did he offer 
you ? — Well, he offered me £40 to go away. 

16543. Are you a Roman Catholic ? — I am. 

16544. And you belonged to the Liberal party be- 
fore 1 — Yes. 

16545. What did you say? — I rejected it. 

16546. Would you have taken more if he had raised 
his offer ? — I would not. 

16547. Did you tell him plump, at once, that you 
would not take it ? — I did. 

16548. Do you know Michael Hunt? — I do. 

16549. Had you any conversation with Hunt about 
your vote at the last election? — Well, I had, after it. 

16550. What did Hunt want you to do? — He 
asked, me how did I do with Balfour. 

16551. How did he know you had been up with 
Balfour ? — Well, I don’t know, but it appears he 
knew it. 

16552. Well ? — So I told him what I was offered, 
and he asked me if I got £50, or if I got £10 more — 
I don’t remember which it was — would I take it. I 
said I would not, that if it was double the amount I 
would not take it. So there was an end of it. 

16553. Did Michael Hunt mention to you the 
name of any other person that was joined with him, 
and that he wanted you to join in going together ? — 
Well, no; but he told me the names of a lot of 
people that were not going to vote. 

16554. Whom did he mention to you as not going 
to vote? — Well, he mentioned John Reid, Devanny, 
Patrick O’Brien, and, I think, Larry Burke. 

16555. Did he say what they had got for not 
voting ? — No, he did not. 

16556. Did he represent himself as in communicar 
tion with these men at all ? — I saw them going in and 
out of the house. He knew that I saw them talking 
to him and he to them. 

16557. Did you understand ' from him that he 
wanted you to join that little party ? — Well, he did 
not ask me. 

16558. No ; but did you know what he meant? — 
Well, I suspected that he was trying if I would 
join it. „ 

16559. Had you voted for Sergeant Armstrong ? — 
I did. 



some time afterwards. 

16561. How much? — Fifteen pounds. 

16562. Who gave it to you ? — Mr. James Kidd. 

16563. Did you ever get any other money besides 
that ? — No, never. 

16564. Had you voted before that election? — No, 
that was the first vote ever I had. 

16565. How did you know that the money was 
there for you — that you were on Mr. Kidd’s list ? — 
Well, I think it was Michael Hunt that told me about 
it at the time. 

16566. Michael Hunt? — Or at least he told me to 
go down to him — sent me down to him or something 
like that. I can’t remember positively, but he knew 
about it. 

16567. That was the election of 1865 you know? 
— Yes. 

16568. And the first time that you had a vote ? — 
It was. 

16569. Now, did Michael Hunt interest himself 
in getting you paid ? — Well, we were in the habit of 
talking over the affairs of the election. 

16570. Was he busy about the election? — -Well, I 
don’t know that he was busy, but he appeared to 
know all about it. 

16571. Now, did Michael Hunt on that occasion 
tell you what he was to get himself? — No, he did not. 

16572. Did you know, among you all, about that 
time what Michael Hunt expected to get ? — Well, no, 
I did not. 

16573. Did you think he was to be paid more than 
you ? — No, I did not. 

16574. Did you know he got something ? — I heard 
he was offered money and would not take it. 

16575. Before you heard he was offered money? 
— Well, I don’t know whether he expected it or not. 

16576. Did you expect any money after your vote 
at the last election ? — I did not. 

16577. Would you take it if it was offered to you ? 
— Well if I thought it was not dishonorable or dis- 
honest I would take it. 

16578. Would you take money from the other side 
and vote against your principles ? — I would not. 

16579. Would you take money on your own side if 
it was going amongst the rest %—■ -If I thought it was 
not bribery or dishonorable I would. 

16580. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Was Mr. Balfour 
a canvasser for Major Knox ? — I think not. 

16581. Was it to vote for Major Knox or Captain 
Flanagan that the offer of £40 was made ? — To go 
away and not vote at all ? 

16582. In whose interest was that offer made ? — 
Major Knox’s. I may say that I am very sorry to 
have had to mention Mr. Balfour’s name at all. 

(The witness withdrew. ) 



Edward 

Crummy. 



Patrick Gunning sworn and examined. Patrick 



16583. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — You are an 
elector ? — Yes. 

16584. Did you vote at the last election ? — I did. 
16585. For whom did you vote? — For Captain 
Flanagan ? 

16586. Did you vote at the election before that? 
—I did. 

16587. Did you vote for Sergeant Armstrong? — 
,1 did. 



16588. Did you get any money after that? — I did. Gunning. 

16589. How much? — Thirty pounds. 

16590. Who gave it to you ?— Mr. Magill. 

16591. Had he canvassed you for Sergeant Arm- 
strong ? — No ; I think it was Mr. M'Niffe and 
Sergeant Armstrong. 

16592. Why was it that you got so much as £30 
after the Sergeant’s election? — Well, I suppose he 
considered me a pool’ man with a large family. 

2 Z 2 
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16593. Had you made any application for money 
to the Sergeant ? — No. 

16594. Or to any other person 1 — No. 

16595. When did you first hear of the money going 1 
— I got it six or eight months, I think, afterwards, or 
may be, nine months — when it was going. 

16596. Did you ever vote at any election previous 
to the Sergeant’s ? — I did for the London man, for the 
county. 

16597. For Colonel Townley ? — No. 

16598. Mr. Sadliert— No, but for Mr. Swift. 



16599. At a county election ? — Yes. 

16600. Before you voted for the Sergeant did you 
ever vote at a borough election ? — I did, for Somers. 

16601. Did you get any money? — Not a shilling, 
ever I got up to Armstrong’s election. I was turned 
out of my land for Swift’s. 

16602. If money had been going after the last elec- 
tion would you have taken it for having voted for 
Captain Flanagan ? — If it was going I would. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



John Brady. 



John Brady sworn and examined. 



16603. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Are you an 
elector ? — Yes. 

16604. Did you vote at the last election % — Yes. 

16605. For whom? — Captain Flanagan.* 

16606. Did you vote at the election before for 
Sergeant Armstrong ? — Yes. 

16607. After that election did you get any money ? 
— Well, I might say I did, when it was left at my 
place for me. I was arrested under the suspension of 
the Habeus Corpus Act, and imprisoned, and of course 
the money was left. 

16608. How much was left? — Mr. Kidd left it. 

16609. How much? — I think .£20. Of course it’s 
right enough what Mr. Kidd stated. 

16610. Did you ever vote at any previous election ? 
— I did. 

16611. Did you ever get any money before voting 
at an election ? — After voting, exactly, I did not get 
money. 

16612. Well what did you get? — Well there was 
an account — some little affair, which was never de- 
manded, between a certain gentleman and me. 

16613. After what election was that? — I think it 
was Tennison’s and Macdonogh’s. 

16614. For whom did you vote at that election? — 
I did not vote at all. 

16615. You abstained from voting? — Yes. 

16616. Tell the whole story, now, about that elec- 
tion ? — Well, a gentleman sent for me — Mr. Pollexfen, 
and I went down to his coal yard. He chatted over 
the affair to me, and said I was to get £20 for abstain- 
ing from voting. I agreed. After the election was 
over, I went to him, and there were no funds left to 
him to meet it ; he said that the parties who had got 
the money, Macdonogh’s money, had shut on it, and 
had not given it to him: Anything then that he did 
give was out of his own pocket, I firmly believe, be- 
cause they shut on his money. 

16617. Did he mention the name of the person who 
shut on the money ? — No, he did not. 

16618. How soon after Macdonogh’s return did you 
get the money ? — It was nine months. I got no money 
at all. I am in the meal and flour trade. However, 
it hangs still. I am in point of honour bound to pay 
it if he demands it. I don’t exactly say it was for the 
election he gave me the value. It was a ton of meal. 

16619. Whom did you owe the money to ? — Mr. 
Pollexfen, if he demands it. It was only a case of 
honour, nothing more. 



16620. Do not you believe he never will demand 
the money ? — Begor, I can’t say that. 

16621. What was the price of the ton of meal ? — It 
was about, I suppose, £9, or something that way. His. 
clerk demanded it since. 

16622. Was anything else given to you besides the 
ton of meal ? — No ; nothing. 

16623. But before the election Mr. Pollexfen had 
arranged with you that you should get money ? — Yes„ 
to abstain from voting. 

16624. Did you vote at any election before that ? — 
Never — oh, I might have voted. 

16625. Did you vote at Sadler’s election? — I •did 
not. I had a little transaction at Sadler’s election 

16626. What was that? — A brother-in-law of mine; 
abstained from voting. 

16627. What is his name? — Patrick Giblan. He 
is in America. He was then a Som exsite, and so was 
I myself. I was offered a cheque for £200 to make 
him vote for Sadlier, and more fool I was that I would 
not take the money nor allow him to take it. 

16628. Who offered you the £200? — The gentle- 

16629. What is his name? — Mr. O’Connor. He-, 
offered me a cheque for £200, which I would not take j 
and I then got £20 or £30 — I could not say which — 
to keep him from voting, and I gave every fraction of 
it. That’s all I received ; and I never received three 
lienee by it. 

16630. Do I understand you to say that you did 
not vote youi'self ? — No. I had no vote then. 

16631. Now, let me ask you this — who canvassed 
you at Captain Flanagan’s election ? — Father Morris 
and Captain Flanagan. 

16632. Did Martin Phillips canvass you ? — He did 
not. 

16633. Did Mr. Poe canvass you at that election ? 
—No. 

16634. Who else canvassed you besides Captain 
Flanagan? — Mr. Foley and Harper Campbell — two 
gentlemen I had perfect confidence in. 

16635. Confidence ? — Decidedly — yes. 

16636. If money had been offered to you after 
Captain Flanagan’s election, would you take it ? — In- 
deed I would.- 

16637. You would? — Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



John I 1 . Treston sworn and examined. 



16638. The Chief Commissioner . — You were ex- 
pense agent for Captain Flanagan ? — I was. 

16639. Who advanced you the money for the ex- 
penses returned in your account ? — I was advanced no 
money whatever. The way was this. When parties 
sent in their bills to be paid, Mr. Lynch usually gave 
me a letter of credit in favour of the party px-esenting 
the account, and I would forward the pax-ty the amoxuxt, 
taking his receipt. 

1 6640. I presume you mead' Mr. Stanislaus Lynch ? 
— Yes ; Mr. Lynch of the Laxxded Estates Court. 

16641. Who gave you all the money that passed 
through your hands ? — I think, with the exception of 
the first cheque, that it was from Mr. M'Dennott I 



got it. It was a cheque dx-awn in my favour-, and left 
with Mr. Tighe, and I indorsed it to Mr. Tighe as re- 
turning officer. 

16642. Then I understand that whenever you wanted 
money for the legal expenses of the election you ap- 
plied to Mx\ Lynch on the matter ? — For instance, in 
case of any pax-ty that would have a bill for printing 
and advertising, I woxxld go to Mr. Lyxxch, and he 
would give me a letter of credit in that party’s favour 
for the amount. 

16643. Did any other money pass through your 
hands except the £458 7s. 8 d. in your retvu-n — -just 
look at it (hands document to witness). That is the 
original return signed by you, Mr. Treston ? — This is 
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the return. No other moneys passed through my 
hands, except those returned here. I may mention 
that I received my fees, I think, .£15. 

16644. I am not asking you about that. Did you 
know anything of this — we heard to-day from Mr. 
Molony that sums were paid for the maintenance of 
the country people who were in the town of Sligo 
during the election ? — I never was aware of it. 

16645. Did you never hear of that before? — I never 
heard of it, nor did I know anything at all about it ; 
in fact, I had virtually nothing to do with the Sligo 
election. I was more engaged in the county. I was 
engaged for Mr. O’Connor. 

16646. You were only expense agent? — Expense 
agent. 



16647. Were you here during the polling? — I was. Fourteenth 
16648. For Captain Flanagan? — I was. • * v ~ 

16649. Was it from Dublin that you sent down the October 21. 
different sums mentioned in that ? — It was. ‘T - 

16650. Then you paid nothing while you were here? ^ e g ton ‘ 

— Not a farthing. There was nothing demanded in 
fact ; there was, in fact, nothing due while I was here. 

16651. Mr. Commissioner Brute . — Were the mobs 
very violent in your opinion? — Well, indeed they were 
very excited ; but I have seen them excited, not here, 
but in other places. 

16652. You consider that they were not unusually 
violent ?-r-Oh, indeed it was a violent election, but I 
have seen some equally so. 

(The witness -withdrew.) 



James Burrows sworn and examined. 



16653. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You are an 
elector? — I am, sir. 

16654. "For whom did you vote at the last election? 
— I voted for Major Knox. 

16655. Whom did you vote for at the election before 
that — was it Macdonogh ? — I think so. 

16656. Did you get any money after that election? 
— Not a bit of it. 

16657. What? — I did after Macdonogh’s defeat. I 
got £15 from Mr. Charles Sedley. 

16658. Mr. Sedley canvassed you before that? — No, 
sir, just a gratuity as I thought. 

16659. Had you ever voted before? — I had. 

16660. For whom — Wynne? — I did. 

16661. Did you ever get any money after voting 
for Mr. Wynne? — Never. 

16662. Did you ever hear of any money going to 
Mr. Wynne’s friends ? — I did not ; I don’t think there 
was money there at all. I voted for Mr. Francis Mae- 
donogh in opposition to an English gentleman who 
came here named Townley. 

16663. I think you are mistaken? — No, sir. 

16664. I don’t think Mr. Townley and Mr. Mac- 
donogh were at the same election ? — Well, I think they 

16665. Mr. Tennison, perhaps, you mean? — Well, I 
think so. It was some of the parties. 

16666. Did you get any money then? — Not a bit of 
it ; I did not. 

16667. Did anybody offer you any money to vote at 



this election for Major Knox? — I never heard a word 
about it. 

16668. I suppose if any was coming to you now 
you would take it? — Well, I don’t know, sir. If there 
is a gratuity five or six months after the election very 
few would put it out of the door. I am not so pure as 
to do it myself, I assure you. 

16669. Did you ever hear of Mr. Abbott? — Oh, I 
did — the merchant in London ? 

16670. Yes, who is coming to be a candidate here, 
they say ? — I don’t know what he is coming to be, but 
I heard about him. 

16671. Did you ever hear any talk about his being 
a rich man 1 — Well, I can hardly tell whether it was 
by verbal observation or rumour. He is said to be a 
rich man, I believe. 

16672. Did you ever hear any of the voters talking 
amongst themselves that they would get some money 
now that he was coming ? — Never, sir ; never, indeed. 
But I think, generally speaking, that any rich man is 
supposed to be influential coming into a poor borough. 

16673. And to scatter the money after the election, 
you know ? — I don’t know that, sir ; I don’t know that ; 
I am on my evidence here, sacredly, and I assure you 
I never expected it. It was handed to me by a gentle- 
man — £15 — and he said, “ a friend sends you this.” I 
think he said something in the shape of a “ supporter.” 

16674. A supporter of Macdonogh?— I think so. 
That’s my impression. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



James 
Burro wcs_ 



Hugh O'Rorke sworn and examined. 



16675. The Chief Commissioner. — You are an 
elector? — I am. 

16676. Did you vote at Sergeant Armstrong s elec- 
tion ? — I had no vote then. 

16677. You are a Roman Catholic ? — I am. 

16678. Had you ever a vote in Sligo before the last 
time %— No. 

16679. What were you rated at? — Nineteen pounds 
ten at that time. - , 

16680. Were you put on the registry by the Libe- 
rals'? Well, really I don’t know who put me on. I 

believe I was. 

16681. Do you know who was attending as attor- 
ney on the Liberal side, and who on the Conservative 
side?— Mr. Molony at present. Mr. M'Niffe before. 

16682. Did not" you know he was working to get 
you on ? — Well, I believe he was — yes. 

16683. When you say you “believe ’’you mean that 
you have not any doubt about it? — Well, the reason I 
say I believe is because I did not instruct anyone to do 

SO. i-i 

16684. Did you not know the attorney at each side 
was doing the best he could for his party? — Yes. 

16685. Was any money offered to you not to go on 
the registry ? — Never. 

16686. Or any intimation to that effect? — Never. 



16687. Did you wish to go on the registry? — Well, 
I did. 

16688. In order that you might have a vote for your 
party ? — Exactly. 

16689. Honestly and conscientiously? — Yes. 

16690. And when you were put on the registry you 
intended to vote ? — I did. 

16691. To exercise the franchise? — I did. 

16692. Did you vote at the last election ? — I did not. 

16693. Where were you on the day of polling? — I 
was down here in my own house. 

16694. Were you asked to vote for Captain Flanagan? 
I was ; I was canvassed. 

16695. Were you asked to vote for Major Knox? — 
I was. 

16696. Who canvassed you for Major Knox? — The 
Major himself and Mr. Phibbs. 

16697. Anybody else? — That’s all. Only once. 

16698. Did you promise the other side? — I did not. 
I refused Major Knox. 

16699. Yes; and you did not vote with your own 
side ? — I did not. 

16700. Why did you not go with your own side ? — 
Well, I thought it would be against my interest — that 
it would not suit me any way. I did not like to do it. 
I was allowed to remain over, and if my vote had been 
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required for Captain Flanagan in the evening, he would 
have got it. 

16701. Did you tell him so ? — I did. 

16702. I mean that i£ your vote would have carried 
the election you would have given it 1 — I would. 

16703. "Were you molested in any way on account 
of not having voted 1 ? — Not a. bit in the world from 
any side, or any party, or anyone.. 

167041 You got no molestation whatever ? — Not a 
word. 

16705. Was there any offer made to you. on any 
side at the last election ? — No offer in any way, nor 
did I ask it. 

16706. Were there many Roman Catholics like you 
that to your knowledge did not vote? — Well, no; ex- 
cept all you heard. 

16707. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — What are you 
by trade ? — I am an accountant and surveyor in Messrs. 
Robinson’s land agency office. 

16708. Were you apprehensive of losing customer's 
if you voted %■ — In what way ? 

16709. Were you apprehensive of losing your place ? 
— Well, no ; I don’t think I would. 



16710. Did anybody canvass you on the Conserva- 
tive side, except Major Knox ? — No. 

16711. Did your employer, Mr. Robinson, ask you ? 
— No ; he never asked me to vote for Major Knox. 

16712. Did he ask you to stay away from voting^ 
—He did. 

16713. Did he give you any hint that you might 
lose your place if you voted ? — No, he did not. He 
made it as a request. 

16714. As a request? — Yes; and I believe he 
deserved it, and fifty times more. 

16715. Why did you consider it against your in- 
terest to vote for anybody? — Well, I believe it would 
perhaps have annoyed him ; I would not wish to do so. 
I would not wish to do so, for anything. 

1 671 6. The Chief Commissioner . — You got no moles- 
tation from anyone ? — Not one — not from any person. 
I walked through them at all times — the mob, and 
everything else, and not one ever molested me. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Thomas 

M'Gettrick. 



Thomas M‘Gcttriclc 

16717. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you vote at 
Sergeant Armstrong’s election? — I did. 

16718. Did you get any money after voting? — I 
did. 

16719. How much ? — Five pounds was handed to me 
and £1'5 was on a bill. 

16720; That is £20 altogether ? — Yes. 

16721. Who gave you the £5 ? — Mr. Foley. 

16722. Did you owe any money to Mr. Foley ? — 
No. 

16723. Whom did you owe the £15 to 7 — To my 
landlord for rent. 

16724. Who was the landlord? — Well, the landlord 
is Mrs. Moffett. The agent is Mr. Brett. 

16725. What business are you in? — A publican. 

16726. Did you ever get any other money after an 
election ? — No. 

16727. Did you ever get any bill paid on orders 
after an election 7 — No. 

16728. Did you vote for Townley ? — No. I had no 
vote then. 

16729. When was the first time that you had a vote ? 
— Sergeant Armstrong’s time. 

16730. How did you vote this last time ? — For Cap- 
tain Flanagan. 

16731. Was any offer made to you on the other 
side ? — On Major Knox’s side. 

16732. Yes ; did they want you to vote for Major 
Knox, or did anybody offer you anything ? — Well, I 
was asked to go to the Major by some of his sup- 
porters. 

16733. Who asked you? — Mr. Knox. 

16734. Which Mr. Knox? — The man that held the 
situation in Mr. Lyons’s in this town. 

16735. What is his Christian name? — Samuel 
Knox. 

167.36. Now, go on with what he said ? — That he 
would try to get me £50 if I were to do so. He 
added at the same time that he would not ask me to 
do it if I did not think fit to do so myself. 

16737. What did you say ? — I said I would consider 
about- it. 

16738. How long was that before the election? — It 
might be a week or a fortnight. 

16739. Well, goon; did he come to you again? 
— We had a conversation again, and I said something 
just the same. 

16740. Yes,. that you would consider about it? — 
Well, my mind was made up to vote for Captain 
Flanagan. We had a second or a third conversation 
about the matter, and I told him that I intended voting 
for Captain Flanagan. 

16741. Was anyone bv when Samuel Knox made 
ou these offers? — Well, it’s very -I can hardly think 



sworn and examined. 

that there was. I think it was between himself and 
me. 

16742. Was it in your own place? — No, it was at 
Mr. Lyons’s. 

16743. Who used to come for you to bring you up 
there ? — I stopped there off and on. I was working at 
the place. 

16744. You are in Mr. Lyons’s employment ? — Yes. 

16745. As what ? — A tailor. 

16746. Where was it that he spoke to you in this 
way ? — At Mr. Lyons’s house. 

16747. What part of it? — That part where he 
works himself. 

1 67 48. Is Mr. Samuel Knox in your trade also ? — 
He is. 

16749. Was he over you as foreman ? — Yes. 

16750. Were you doubtful at any time whether you 
would take the £50 or not ? — Oh, I had no intention 
of taking it on that occasion. I had no intention of 
taking any amount of money on that occasion. 

16751. You say you would not take any amount of 
money ? — I would not. 

16752. Why did you tell him you would consider of 
it? — Well, just — all I can say is that I would think 
over it for a time. I didn’t know what reason I might 
say for thinking over the matter ; however, as the offer 
had been made in that way and as he simply said I 
might not take it if I did not think fit myself, I just 
said I would think over it. 

16753. Did you tell anyone you were offered £50 — 
I mean before the election ? — Well, I hardly recollect 
that I did. I think I kept it confined to myself. I 
hardly have any recollection. 

16754. Do you know of anyone else being offered 
£50 ? — No. 

16755. Did you hear that the £50 was a “tip” to 
the Roman Catholic voters — did you hear any words 
to that effect % — Well, I made very little inquiries at 
the time about it. I just kept as it were out of the 
way of knowing anything at all about it. I intended 
to vote for Captain Flanagan. 

16756. Supposing any money was going on Captain 
Flanagan’s side would you take it — would you take, 
money from your own side, although you would not 
take it from the opposite side and vote against your 
principles ? — Well, I don’t know if I would. On that 
occasion there was no money offered — no word about it. 

16757. But I mean would you take it now if it 
were given to you on your own side, although you 
think it wrong, as you say, to take money from the 
other side ? — Yery likely. 

16758. You would ? — Yery likely I might, perhaps, 
if it were handed to me, for now I would not care. I 
got an account from Mr. Lyons then that I was not 
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wanted — that they would not ask me to vote on Major Major! — Oh no ; I was not intending to vote for the 
Knox’s side. I got an account down to my own place Major on that occasion. 

that I would not be asked to vote. 16761. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You are a. Roman 

16759. Who sent you that! — It came from the Catholic, I suppose! — Yes. 
house to me. A man named Samuel Lougheed came. (The -witness withdrew.) 

16760. Only for that might you have voted for the 
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Mr. William Abbot Woods sworn and examined. 



Mr. William 



16762. The Chief Commissioner. — You are amagis- 
trate of the borough 1 — -Yes. 

16763. I presume you know Sligo very well!— I 
think I do, though I am surprised I know the names 
of so few. 

16764. Do you know Mr. Joseph Woods!— He is 
my son. 

16765. Has he gone away! — He has. 

16766. When did he go away from Sligo! — I think 
some month, or better, ago — two months. 

16767. Where has he gone to! — San Francisco. 

16768. Is he to return to this country! — I don’t 
believe he ever will ; and I think he would have gone 
earlier, but that he was expecting that his commission 
would havp commenced sooner. 

16769. Did you wish him to be examined at this 
commission 1 — Yes. 

16770. Did he express that -wish to you himself!— 
He expressed that wish. He did not wish to go till a 
month or two ago, and only for that he would have 
gone sooner. 

16771. When exactly did he go away! — I will 
furnish you with that date by-and-by. I have a bad 
memory. It’s something about the time I told you. 

16772. I must ask you further, had his going away 
any tiling to say to this Commission of Inquiry! — 
Certainly not. 

16773. Did you know anything about any of these 
transactions that we have had detailed in evidence 
about the money going through the town from Captain 
Ethelred Knox’s hands 1 — No ; I knew nothing about it. 

16774. Did you know Captain 'Ethelred Knox! — 
Oh yes, I have seen him. 

16775. I mean you knew him when he was down 
for the election — I mean at the time of the election 1 

I saw him here through the town at the time of the 

election. 

16776. Did you know that he was said to be the 
cashier of the Irish Times !— Well, I only knew it by 
seeing him one time in the Irish Times' office, that I 
called in about some advertisements or something of 
the sort. 

16777. Did any money for the election pass through 
your hands at all for any purpose 1 — Nothing of the 
sort. 



16787. What was it!— Not only mahogany but ^bot 
every other class of timber. We went into a calcular 
tion of what two houses would cost. I was about to 
build three houses ; we were about to build two first, 
and to leave the flues and all that built in the third. 

We went into a calculation as to what common pines, 
yellow and red, sold by the ton and cubic foot, and how 
many cubic feet ordinarily are in twelve foot planks, 
and everything of that sort, in order to see which would 
come cheapest. We went into several houses in the 
town, in order to see which plan would be most econo- 
mical and nearest to the purpose we wanted. "We did 
the two. 

16788. Whatever conversation you had about ma- 
hogany! — Was of a bona fide nature. 

16789. Had it any reference to the election ! — No 
reference to the election — not the slightest. 

16790. In point of fact, did you build these houses ! 

— I did not. 

1 6791. How long before the election was it! — I will 
tell you how it occurred. I was about to build them, 
and had carted some of the brick ; and then I became 
aware with respect to the site I was about to build them 
on — having got notice of the Towns’ Improvement Act 
being about to pass — that I could get no more for the 
houses, if the Act passed, which they proposed to 
knock down, than I could get for the vacant plot as it 
was. From the time I. got notice to build I built at 
my own risk, and then I gave up for the time being ; 
and the bill being thrown out again, I was about to 
resume, when I got notice that the bill was coming on 
again in another year. That was how it was. 

16792. Mr. Commissioner- Bruce. — Mrs. Dunleavy 
swore on Friday here that you said you would give her 
£50 after the election ! — It is utterly untrue. 

16793. Did you ever offer to get her husband a 
plastering job at the town hall! — Oh yes, long — long 
before the election. 

16794. Had that anything to do with the election! 

— Oh, not at all ; it was eight or nine months before 
the election at all, or a year, I dare say. 

16795. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you know 
anyone that came down from Dublin to Sligo for the 
purpose of the election ! — Not at all. 

16796. Had you voted at the previous election ! — 



16778. Did you know anything at all about the 
sums we have heard mentioned — the £20 that Mr. 
Stokes mentioned for the Protestant voter, and £50 for 
the Roman Catholic!— No, I knew nothing about it. 
I heard it here and in Garrick. 

16779. Did you know Mr. Stokes! — I knew him 
very well. 

16780. Do you remember hearing it said that the 
Major was going away on the Sunday before the elec- 
tion! — I don’t remember anything about it. I was 
very anxious to keep myself away from the election 
altogether, and I knew nothing at all about Stokes, or 
anything about it. He and I had not spoken perhaps 
for a year or two. 

16781. Do you know a man named Kelly a car- 
penter! — -I do. 

16782. Did you ever make him any offer! — Never. 

16783. You know what he has sworn! — Yes. 

16784. That £50 was mentioned between you! — 
There was nothing of the sort ever mentioned. 

16785. Had you any conversations with the man ? 
— I had a great many conversations with him. 

16786. I know, but there is a particular one about 
a certain number of feet of mahogany— had you any 
conversation with him about mahogany ! — I had. 



Yes. 

16797. And by the members of the Conservative 
party you are well known down her !— Yes. 

16798. From your knowledge of the town is there 
a large class, or any class, of voters on either side that 
expect to be paid 1— I know nothing whatever about it 
beyond what I heard here and in Carrick. 

16799. Did you ever mix yourself up with anything 
of the kind 1 — Never by any chance ; I never went to 
a meeting where there was money talked about, or any- 
thing at all about it. 

16800. You avoided it! — Unquestionably. I never 
mixed myself up in any one way at any election.; if I 
had you would have been hearing it here before now. 

16801. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Had you any 
conversation with Edward Kelly in reference to -how 
he would vote! — He called on me at my house, and 
wanted me to give him some money to leave town. I 
said I would not — not a penny. 

16802. The Chief Commissioner. — How much did 
he want! — He first wanted £3. Then he wanted the 
price of a pair of shoes ; at last I said I would not 
give him a penny, if a penny would do. 

16803. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — W as itat that time 
that the conversation occurred between you in refer- 
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ence to the mahogany ? — Oh no, not at all ; long before 
that. 

16804. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you assist in 
the election by giving any list of the people certain or 
doubtful ? — No, not at all. 

16805. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — How long before 
the election did Kelly want the £3 ? — I dare say it 
was a week, or something like that ; I am not very 
clear as to the exact number of days, but I think it 
was about a week. 

16806. Was it to avoid voting ? — Well, I suppose it 
was. He said to me several times for years back that 
he was exceedingly badly treated in a contract that he 
had with the chapel. He said frequently — “ When I 
worked for you first, sir, I had full and plenty ; I was 
robbed by this chapel, and they treated me unjustly.” 
Frequently, as I stood over his bench, when he worked 
for me, he said words to that effect. And he fre- 
quently, for years before, expressed in my presence a 
desire that the day would come when he could show 
the parties who had treated him so badly that he cared 
nothing for them. He alluded to the election in that 
way, as if in chagrin and vexation. These conversa- 
tions occurred perhaps six months, twelve, eighteen 
months, three, four, and five years previously. 

16807. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you know 
for whom he would vote on the eve of the election 
after he expi'essed his willingness to take £3 to leave 
town ? — I don’t know what he would take, but I said 
to him that if a penny would induce him to leave the 
town I would not give a penny, because I knew the 
impropriety of it. 

16808. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Was there any 
conversation with him about the market rising ? — No- 
thing of the sort. 

16809. Was there any statement about £40 or £50 1 
— Nothing of the sort. 

16810. Were there any voters that you canvassed 
for Major Knox 1 — Except my second son I don’t think 
there were any. 

16811. You are not quite sure 1 ? — I don’t remember. 
I did not canvass ; I am not sure that, in the way of 
conversation, if a friend called to my house on anything 
of that sort, we would not have spoken ; but in no 
other way. My son, I know', veiy reluctantly voted ; 
in fact I did not meddle at all. Even as much as I 
spoke to my own son about it, I did not tell him they 
smashed my windows. 

16812. Had you any conversation with Roman 



Catholic or Liberal voters about their- votes before the 
last election 1 — When I called to Mrs. Dunleavy to pay 
her for the manure, she said to me that Frank was 
coming home, or something of that . sort, and that he 
was to vote for Major Knox. “ Well, my opinion is,” 
said I, “ that if he comes home he won’t be let to 
vote for Major Knox.” I have sedulously avoided in 
fact 

16813. You were in her house, were you not, before 
the election, several times? — Yes, in this way. I had 
four- carts constantly carting manure out to the country, 
and some month or five weeks before the election I 
had been buying manure in a house some three doors 
from her. She sent out to my man who was with me, 
requesting that he would look at the manure-pit that 
she had. At first I declined, as it was not a conve- 
nient place to get it out of. She sent a second mes- 
senger, and we went in, and I said to the man, “ look 
at it, and tell me what it is worth.” He said, “ It is 
worth 2s. 6 d." She sold it at that, and I agreed to 
take it. It lay there perhaps a week or two until the 
other manure we bought had been carted away. Then 
it was carted from the place ; and afterwards I called 
to pay her. I just put my head inside the door, and 
asked was Mrs. Dunleavy in, and some child or person 
answered “ No and I went away. I was not, per- 
haps, a quarter of a minute at the house. 

16814. Was that shortly before the election 1 — Per- 
haps a fortnight or three weeks, or something like that ; 
perhaps a week or so before the election I called to pay 
it, and she herself, in fact, it was that forced the con- 
versation. 

16815. What did she say to you? — She said that 
Frank was coming home, or something like that. 1 
said, “ Where is he ?” she said, “ He is in Roscrea,” or 
something of that sort. She said, “ He is coming home 
to vote for Major Knox.” I said, “ My opinion is, 
that if he comes he won’t be allowed to vote for Major 
Knox such was the state of the town at the time that 
I knew he would not. 

16816. Did either she or you make any observation 
in reference to money — to what he would get for stay- 
ing away? — Not the slightest, most positively, directly 
nor indirectly ; an allusion to money in any way was 
never made between us. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 

The Court adjourned to the following morning, at 
eleven o’clock. 
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Mr. Stanislaus Lynch sworn and examined. 



16817. The Chief Commissioner . — You were at the 
last election here ? — Part of the time I was. 

16818. We were informed that you and Mr. 
Michael O’Loghlen could tell us all about the election 
expenses on Captain Flanagan’s side? — Yes, I have 
been for a great many years Captain Flanagan’s private 
agent, and any money that was spent at the election 
passed through my hands. 

16819. What was the entire expense of the election ? 
It amounted altogether to £1,260, as well as I can 
recollect. I have a memorandum here of the particulars. 

16820. Give the principal items of it as approxi- 
mately as you can ? — There were the expenses returned 
through Mr. Treston, amounting to £458. I paid 
after that Mr. Treston’s fee, £15 ; a bill of the Impe- 
rial hotel, £50 ; I paid my own expenses, £12 ; Mr. 
Waters’s additional fee for attending the inquest for 
one day, £10 ; total of that class of expenses, £568, 
including the £458, which was the amount returned. 
I gave Captain Flanagan, in cash, at different times 
£230 ; of that sum there is £81 included in the £458 



— that was a bill I paid to Mr. Doherty ; that leaves 
£148 which he got from me. 

16821. Do you know how that £148 was spent?— 
I don’t, except that I took it for granted it was spent 
legally and properly. The expenditure commenced at 
the end of July, went through the revision, and 
included all the visits to Sligo, on to the end’. I gave 
Mr. O’Loghlen at various times, commencing early in 
October and ending in November, £538 in different 
sums. Of that sum I am aware that £50 was paid by 
him to the Major, which left £488 in his hands. 

16822. Do you know that part of that was spent by 
Mr. Molony befox-e the election, on mobs in the town ? 
— Yes. 

16823. Was the whole of the £488 given to the 
country people who came into the town? — -It wasn’t. 
We had to pay the expenses of the x-evision, and evex-y 
class of expenditui-e. I had no account from Mr. 
O’Loghlen, of the expenditui-e of that sum, but he gave 
me to understand in Dublin that thei-e was a sum of 
£100, which is in account between us, that has not 
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been expended at all. In addition to that I gave .£63 
to Mr. Molony, on the 17th November. The memo- 
randum I have is as follows : — 



Expenses returned, 

February 2. Independent advertisement, 
„ 26. Mr. Treston’s fee, 

April 24. O’Rorke, printing, 

„ 29. Mrs. O’Donnell, Imperial, 

July 18. Derrig, bill posting, 



£ s d. 
458 7 8 
2 0 0 
15 0 0 
5 10 0 
50 0 0 
3 0 0 



£ s. d. 
f3 0 7-1 

My own expenses to and j 2 16 9 1 
from Sligo J 2 12 3 | 

L3 10 6 J 



12 0 1 



Panels, pamphlets, telegrams, &c., . 1 15 3 

By Mr. Waters’ fee at inquest, . 10 0 0 

Detective, . . . .110 0 



£ s. d. 
(Sept. 21, 100 0 0 
Cash to Mr. Flanagan ) Oct. 26, 100 0 0 
( Nov. 20, 30 0 0 



230 0 0 

Paid to Mr. Doherty for him, 81 5 0 



Paid to O’Loghlen, 



‘Oct. 7, £ 21 
„ 12, 5 

„ 15, 30 

„ 20 

„ 31, 50 

Nov. 8, 20 

„ 10 , 200 

„ 16, 5 

„ IS, 137 

. „ 20, 50 



568 13 0 



148 15 0 



538 

Paid to the Mayor, . 50 

488 0 0 

Mr. Molony, on the 17th Nov., . 63 0 0 

1,268 8 0 

16824. That is the whole expenditure of the election? 
— Yes ; it is taken from a book of mine, in which I keep 
all my expenses. I don’t know how it is made out, 
but I suppose it is rightly done. That concludes the 
whole campaign. 

16825. £1,268 8s. is the total amount of the elec- 
tion expenses? — Yes. I am quite certain that Cap- 
tain Flanagan made some private expenditure ; he 
may have spent £100 or so in subscriptions, which 
didn’t pass through my hands, but certainly not 
more. 

16826. That is the total expenditure? — Yes. I 
deducted from it the two sums of £148 and £488, 
which I gave Captain Flanagan and Mr. O’Loghlen. 

16827. Do you know anything of country people 
coming or being brought into the town during the elec- 
tion from either side, or from near Captain Flanagan’s 
estates ? — I know that the day before the nomination 
a great many country people, came into the town — I 
wouldn’t call them brought in as a mob at all. There 
was an immense crowd in the town, and there was the 
same enthusiasm as at the county election for the 
popular candidate. 

16828. When did you know of the comparatively 
large expenses going through Mr. Molony’s hands to 
provide food and refreshment for the mobs ? — I know 
nothing of how the money was spent. I took it for 
granted that there was a large expenditure for watch- 
ing voters. I was here for about a week at the elec- 
tion, and I remember the very first inquiry made 
every morning was, “Anyone made away with last 
night?” or, “ Was there any cave formed?” And men 
were paid very liberally for watching the voters. 

16829. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Have you any 
reason to believe that any money was paid for Captain 
Flanagan’s election that did not pass through your 
hands ? — I am quite confident that there was not, to the 
best of my belief, unless what I mentioned of Captain 
Flanagan’s own. 

16830. I am not only speaking of money from Cap- 
S 
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tain Flanagan, but in these cases money is often sent 
over from political sources ? — I am certain that every 
shilling of every kind or description spent in any way 
to promote Captain Flanagan’s return passed through 
my hands. 

16831. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Before the Sun- 
day previous to the polling was there any discussion 
between you and Mr. O’Loghlen, or between you and 
any of Captain Flanagan’s friends, as to the necessity 
of keeping Catholic voters to their colours,? — The 
general opinion was that we would require a great 
deal of vigilance ; we knew that there was a great 
number of men the other side were spiriting away ; 
that was our great apprehension. 

16832. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you believe 
that if the Catholic voters kept true you would win 
the election ? — Certainly ; but I had great doubts of it 
when I found out the system of taking the voters to 
Mrs. Hall’s house ; I then couldn’t have a doubt as to 
the ultimate result. 

16833. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Had you any 
conversation or discussion previous to the election 
with the Bishop as to the election prospects ? — I had a 
number of discussions with him at different times. 
The Bishop was much more sanguine as to the 
ultimate purity of what I would call our rotten voters 

16834. Had you a conversation with him close 
previous to the election? — Yes. I seldom met the 
Bishop that the question was not discussed. I was not 
constantly here. 

16835. How often did you meet the Bishop before 
the election ? — I met him two or three times before 
the election. 

16836. Did you meet him shortly after you came to 
town ? — Yes. I dined with him. 

16837. And you naturally discussed the subject of 
the election ? — Yes. The Bishop was under the im- 
pression that four or five Catholic voters at the out- 
side would in the*end prove false. 

16838. The Bishop took an active interest in the 
result of the election? — He was very anxious about it. 
I think it was due very much to the men who voted 
for us. That 229 men should come up with the 
fearful temptations that were held out to them, was 
more than could hardly be expected. I never saw any- 
thing like it. Personally I knew nothing of any of 
them. 

16839. Did you read the reports of the evidence 
given during this inquiry ? — I did. I read the reports 
in the Irish Times. 

16840. Does it occur to you to mention anything to 
us in reference to it, except what has been stated by 
you? — No. I don’t know of anything that I would 
consider myself justified in mentioning. 

16841. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you hear 
after the election, or at any time, that the Catholic 
clergy were sending in during the election their flocks 
from the neighbouring parts of the country 1 — I didn’t 
hear that they were sending them in. 

16842. Or encouraging them to come in?-— I can’t 
say that, I don’t attribute to the country people any of 
the rioting that went on in the town during the 
polling — which was the day the rioting commenced. 
It was absurd for them to speak of rioting before that 
day ; but on the night of the polling there was rioting. 

I don’t attribute that in any way to the country 
people who came into the town. They certainly were 
very enthusiastic about the election. I never saw 
such genuine rage when they found out that they were 
sold — they turned out perfectly wild at the idea— it 
was indignation at being sold they exhibited. 

16843. We have it in evidence from Mr. Molony 
that £180 was expended on the mob ? — I am not aware 
of it. 

16844. Some days before the election?— I know 
nothing of it, but I am certain that the country people 
who came into the town didn’t live here at their own 
expense. 

1 6845. No one can doubt it ? — There isn’t the slight- 
3 A 
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est doubt of it. But there was an organized mob on the 
other side, with aims. I never saw such an indiscri- 
minate use of arms. I myself took possession of Mr. 
Hans Monison, whom I saw presenting a revolver at 
the crowd, on the steps of the Court-house. I brought 
him to the Mayor, to take charge of him. 

16846. Did you see any more aims but what Mr. 
Morrison had ! — I did. I saw arms with young Mr. 
Lawder. I also heard that on the day of the nomina- 
tion a parcel of ammunition was handed over to the 
county Inspector, that was taken from some person in 
the town — I now forget who it was. I think it was 
Mr. Williams. There was a lot of men outside the 
Court-house with arms. I saw the revolver in Mr. 
Hans Morrison’s hand, presenting it to the crowd. 

16847. Did you see any of the lower class with 
aims ! — I didn’t. 

16848. You stated that there was an organized mob 
on Major Knox’s side, would not you apply the same 
expression to those on Captain Flanagan’s side ! — 
Certainly. There was a certain amount of, I wouldn’t 
say organization, but there was a mob. There are 
always mobs on both sides. There was a paid and 
strange mob, and there was another 

16849. The Chief Commissioner. — Wliat was the 
other! — I don’t know. 

16850. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you hear by 
conversation or otherwise, of Catholic clergymen 
interesting themselves in the election, to the extent of 
encouraging their flock to come into town 1 — I know 
they interested themselves in the election, but I can't 
say that they encouraged their flocks to come in — I 
dare say they did. I have no reasom to contradict the 
statement that they did. 



16851. Can you give us any information to assist us 
in the matter — did you hear the names of any clergy- 
men sending mobs into the town ! — I didn’t. 

16852. Or bringing them in! — I didn’t. I am 
certain there were people .from Captain Flanagan’s 
neighbourhood, who took a very great interest in his 
return ; but I am also certain that they weren’t brought 
in by his parish priest. It has been stated that there 
was a mob in town from Geevagh, but I know that 
Father Dominick Noonan, who was one of Captain 
Flanagan’s staunchest friends, did not in any way en- 
courage his parishioners to come in. 

16853. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Can you give us 
any information as to the organization of the opposition 
mob 1 — I cannot, except what I heard. 

16854. Did you hear anything as to the armed organi- 
zation of the mob ! — The only thing I heard was that 
before the nomination — on the day of the nomination, 
there were people, strangers, came into the town armed. 
On the morning of the nomination I heard there was 
a row outside the court-house. As I understood it one 
mob was armed. I didn’t see the arms. Mr. Peter 
O’Connor and some others separated them, and there 
was an end to it. 

16855. Did you yourself attach credit to the report 
of persons coming in armed from Colonel Cooper’s 
estate ! — Not from Colonel Cooper’s estate ; but I am 
aware that you can bring in mobs from the country at 
call. I believe that there were persons armed on the 
opposite side at the time of the election. I was, how- 
ever, only a looker-on, and wasn’t in any way concerned 
in it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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16856. The Chief Commissioner.— Were you at the 
last election for the borough ! — I was. 

16857. In what capacity! — I was an inspector of a 
booth in this court-house. 

16858. Did any money pass through your hands! — 
None whatever. 

16859. Do you then know nothing ofthe money that 
was paid by Mr. Molony for the support and mainten- 
ance of the mobs ! — I don’t. I only received intima- 
tion from Mr. John M‘Dermott that I was to be one 
of the agents. I was engaged for the county Sligo 
election. I had no dealing or communication with any 
of the voters. I only acted as a solicitor in a booth, 



and I wasn’t consulted, except in general conversation 
as to how things would go. 

16860. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — In fact, you know 
nothing of the election, except professionally! — No- 
thing more than as a solicitor in a booth, seeing that 
the men were regularly polled. 

16861. You didn’t hear of any money being exjjended 
by Captain Flanagan for bribery or treating!— None 
whatever. I have every reason to suppose that there 
was no money for bx-ibery passed from Captain Flana- 
gan. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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16862. The Chief Commissioner. — I believe you 
wei-e Mayor of Sligo at the last election 1 — Yes. 

16863. "Were you consulted about making arx-ange- 
ments about the peace of the town dui-ing the election 1 
—I was. 

• 16864. What steps were taken by you and the other 
autlioi'ities for that purpose 1 — The day before the poll- 
ing I asked the three stipendiary magistrates, Mr. 
M'Malxon, the County Inspector ; Colonel Goi-don, who 
was in command of the military ; Mr. Robinson, advis- 
ing counsel to Major Knox ; Mr. Waters who was hei-e 
on behalf of Captain Flanagan, with my asssessor, Mr. 
Harkan, to meet me at my house, and in their pi-esence 
we arranged where the forces were to be disposed of on 
that night and the following day. That an-angement 
met with the concun-ence of all the pax-ties present. 

16865. Can you give us any information as to how 
large the fox-ce of soldiex-s and constabulary was, as re- 
ported to you 1 — To the best of my recollection we had 
that day a force of 280 of the constabulary — from 270 
to 280 ; I think we had about eighty military men — I 
don't say I am giving you accurately the numbers. 

16866. Had you any cavalry! — Yes, we had both 
military and constabulary cavah-y. 



16867. A matter has been mexxtioned to us— that 
in either escorting the voters or protecting persons that 
were followed by the crowd, the soldiers and constabu- 
lary did not form across the street so as to prevent the 
mob from going forward. Was anything discussed by 
you as to whether that was necessax-y or not! — We did 
discxxss that, and my assessor stated, in which state- 
ment I agreed, that it, would be illegal and unconstitu- 
tional to place them across the street, and thus stop the 
passage. 

16868. Did your brother magistrates ask that to be 
done 1 — I think it was pi-oposed by some one, and it 
was stated by Mr. Robinson, that Mi-. Lawder, the 
conducting agent of Major Knox, wished it to be done, 
but Mr. Hax-kan, to the best of my recollection, ob- 
jected to it for the reason I have stated, and I agreed 
with Mi\ Hax-kan. 

16869. Did Mr. Robinson concur in the px-opriety 
of placing the men across the street!— He did. 

16870. Why did you consider it illegal to stop the 
mob going up the street! — No, but I considered it 
illegal to stop up the approaches to the coux-t-house ; 
but to pi-event them at any other time there was no 
such question discussed. 
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16871. Suppose the escort was going to the court- 
house with voters, and that the mob followed, if five 
or six men were left behind they would surely stop the 
mob and keep them from following ? — I have no re- 
collection of any case of the kind being discussed. I 
know that on the day of the polling I considered that 
my duties were more in and out the court-house than 
in any other part of the town ; and I didn’t go to any 
other part of the town unless I was sent for. Mr. 
Whelan did send for me on two or three occasions to 
disperse some parties ; I went, and I prevailed on the 
parties to disperse ; in fact, they never refused to dis- 
perse when I requested them to do so. 

16872. On the night after the polling at what time 
did the rioting begin that led to the destruction of 
property in the town I — It is necessary I should explain 
that on the evening of the day of the polling — I think 
it was about twenty-five minutes past four at the time — 
I was informed that an attempt would be made 
either to destroy or take the • poll books from us. 
I think it right to tell you that Mr. Morrison told 
me about that hour that there was such a report abroad. 
I thereupon ordered Mr. Lynch (one of the Sub-Inspec- 
tors) and fifty additional constables into the court- 
house, and I requested some of the magistrates, either 
Mr. Coulsonor Mr. Whelan, to be sure to have a strong 
escort waiting on me when I’d have the books made 
up. It was half past five o’clock when I had all 
finished, and the escort was in waiting, and I went 
home. I believe it took so many men from the other 
parts of the town that they declined a good deal to give 
the people the protection they were asking for, unless 
where there were attacks made on houses. 

16873. How long were you going from the Court- 
house to your residence ? — Not more than five minutes, 
I suppose. 

16874. Were the constabulary then at the disposal of 
the stipendiary magistrates? — Yes ; I was up at four 
o’clock that morning, and when I got home I was 
tired ; I thought I had my day’s work over me then. 
I heard nothing of the wrecking of houses until half- 
past six o’clock, or near seven. I then went out, got 
the military and paraded the town. The night was 
dark, and we couldn’t arrest anyone. 

16875. Were you applied to at all that night by any- 
one for a special guard to protect them? — Yes, I was. 
In one place I remember the wife of Devamiy asked 
for protection, and I gave it to her. 

16876. Was Devanny’s house wrecked at the time? 
— It was ; the windows and shutters were broken in. 

16877. Did not you know that the rioting would be 
principally directed against those persons either who 
had voted for Major Knox, or who abstained altogether 
from voting ? — I knew that. 

16878. Did not you know then that they would re- 
quire special protection ? — Whenever a special guard 
was asked by any parties it was sent to them. I 
gave it whenever I was asked for it, except on one 
occasion when Mr. Davidson asked me to go to J ail- 
street. I referred him to one of the resident magis- 
trates. 

16879. How long did you remain out that night? 
■ — Colonel Gordon complained to me at about nine 
o’clock that his men were under arms the whole day, 
and had no refreshments. I saw no necessity for having 
them out, and they returned to barracks. I remained 
out myself up to half-past eleven o’clock, and the town 
was then quiet and peaceable. 

16880. When did the wrecking begin? — It was 
over about seven o’clock, when it began I can’t say. 
It was very shortly after seven o'clock when I took the 
military about the town, and there was no wrecking 
their — any houses that were injured were injured at 
this time, there was no wrecking after that. 

16881. You did not know what was going on until 
it was all over ? — I didn’t; some of my family did know it 
but they didn’t like to tell me, knowing that, if I did 
know it, I would go out. 

1 6882. They were afraid, I suppose, to have you incur 
danger ?■ — No ; their reason for not telling me was, they 



knew I was unable to go about, I was so tired and Fifteenth 
fatigued. P * T ’ 

16883. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Were you aware October 22. 

of the constabulary that had been quartered here, 

being withdrawn from Sligo during the election ? — I Mr. James 
was. I recollect Mr. Coulson coming to me ; and both e ' 
of us agreed that it was very bad policy to withdraw 
them. We then immediately went out to Mr. M'Mahon’s 
residence. We there signed a requisition, asking to 
have them sent back. We asked Mr. M'Mahon to 
forward the requisition, he did so, and they were sent 
back, I think the same day. 

16884. How long were the local constabulary with- 
drawn from Sligo ? — We had them back the day fol- 
lowing. 

16885. They were away about twenty -four hours 
altogether ? — Some of them were ; some of them were 
sent back as far as Easky, and it was two days before 
they came back to Sligo. 

16886. What day of the week was it, or what day 
of the month was it when they were withdrawn ? — It 
was a few days before the poll. 

16887. Was there much rioting going on during 
their absence ? — There wasn’t much rioting up to the 
evening of the poll. 

16888. Was there great rioting during the absence 
of the constabulary? — No. I don’t recollect any par- 
ticular rioting, but I believe there was some. 

16889. Why did you and Mr. Coulson consider it 
bad policy to withdraw the constabulary from the 
town? — Because I was under the belief that they 
might be much more efficient than strangers, and he 
considered it veiy ill-advised on the part of the au- 
thorities to remove them. 

16890. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — How long before 
the election was it that the rioting began ? — I think it 
was about a week before the election. The first -I 
heard of it was the breaking of Mr. Clancy’s windows. 

Captain Flanagan was canvassing at the time, and 
during his canvass some parties in the crowd that ac- 
companied him, threw a stick and broke a pane of 
glass in the window. One of the constabulary came 
to me and told me that they had no magistrate with 
them. I accordingly went with them, accompanied by 
Mr. Coulson, soon after. I recollect that at that time 
the crowd was peaceful. Subsequently Mr. Lawder 
came up, and communicated to Mr. Coulson a sworn 
infoi'mation to the effect, that if the crowd with Cap- 
tain Flanagan were not removed, dangerous conse- 
quences might follow. He did this publicly on the 
bridge, opposite the Imperial Hotel, and it caused a 
good deal of discussion and ill-will. That was the first 
I recollect of the rioting. 

16891. The Chief Commissioner. — Can you give us 
any information as to which mob it was that was 
armed before the election ? — Different parties came to 
me, and said, that they heard a number of orangemen 
came into Sligo armed. Not having any reliable in- 
formation on which to act, I took no steps in the 
matter. If any one gave me a sworn infoi’mation to 
the effect, I would have them searched, but in the 
absence of that, I didn’t do so. 

16892. Then there was such a report ? — There was 
such a report. 

16893. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — When did the 
mobs begin to come into the town, they must have 
begun to come in more than a week before the elec- 
tion ? — If you call crowds of people mobs, they came 
in when Captain Flanagan himself came in. 

16894. How many would you say accompanied 
Captain Flanagan when he came into town ? — I could 
hardly take on myself to say — perhaps some thousands. 

16895. Principally country people? — Yes, a good 
many of the Sligo people went out to meet them. 

Captain Flanagan was a person well liked, and a good 
many of the people residing round about his place 
came in with him. 

16896. Could you fix the time when he first came 
in ? — I couldn’t exactly. 

16897. Was it three weeks, or a month, or six 

3 A 2 
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weeks'! — It was three or four weeks, I suppose, or 
perhaps more. 

16898. That was the first time Captain Flanagan 
began to canvass ?— - Yes, he came in publicly that day 
for the purpose of canvassing. 

16899. Did this large crowd or mob go with him 
through the town from day to day on his canvass ? — 
No ; there was no such crowd afterwards with him. 

16900. Was there a crowd at all with him? — 
There was. 

16901. Would you call it a mob ? — I wouldn’t. 

16902. Did they go cheering those who promised to 
vote for him ? — When he got a promise, those outside 
gave a cheer ; and when he didn’t, they gave a groan. 

16903. Can you form an idea of the average num- 
ber of the crowd that used accompany Captain Fla- 
nagan on his canvass ? — At the time I allude to, when 
Mr. Lawder wanted us to disperse them, there weren’t 
more than fifty or sixty persons there altogether, I 
suppose. 

16904. Was that the average number? — The num- 
bers were very often larger, and they were sometimes 
smaller. 

16905. Is it your opinion that nothing which you 
could call rioting took place until a week before the 
election ? — I wouldn’t say there was any rioting up to 
the evening, of the day of the poll. I saw statements 
in the papers on the subject, but I know that they 
were grossly exaggerated. 

16906. In his evidence, Major Knox stated that, 
a week before the poll he saw a foreign mob come 
into the town, and he said, they were more like savages 
from the mountains than anything else ; he also 
stated, that the place where he was stopping was 
attacked by this mob, and that he and his servant 
had to come down stairs with pistols to disperse them 
— do you think that that is a fail- description of what 
took place ? — I know nothing of what took place at 
Major Knox’s place. 

16907. Never mind that — I am speaking of the 
description of the savage mob he gives, that came into 
the town? — You could scarcely expect that Major 
Knox and I would look on the mob in the same light, 
for I felt myself in no danger at all — Major Knox 
did, and very justly. 

16908. In your opinion, then, Major Knox was in 
danger during that period ? — I know that on the nomi- 
nation day Major Knox had to stay in the court-house 
after the proceedings were over until an escort was got 
to convey him to the hotel ; and I know it was very 
difficult— I had to strain all my influence — to get him 
a hearing on that day. 

16909. Previous to the day of nomination, did you 
consider that there was rioting to a certain extent 
going on ? — Certainly not. I would not say there was 
any great rioting up to the evening of the day of the 
polling. 

16910. Did yOu consider there was rioting sufficient 
to intimidate voters who might go to vote for Major 
Knox, but who were reasonably expected to vote for 
Captain Flanagan ? — I think not. I know some of 
Major Knox’s friends told me that they walked the 
stx-eets of Sligo, free from molestation. 

16911. Were they Roman Catholics or Protestants ? 
— Protestants. 

16912. I am pointing my question rather to those 
who were suspected to vote for Major Knox, but who 
not unreasonably might be expected to vote for Cap- 
tain Flanagan 1 — I wouldn’t say it would be safe for 
them to walk the streets from the day of nomination 
to the polling — I do not think they would be safe in 
doing so. I know that some of them asked me for an 
escort on the day of polling, and I had no escort to 
give them, but 1 went with them myself to the tally- 
rooms of Major Knox. 

16913. You recollect the previous election ? — I do. 

16914. Is violence a customary thing at elections in 
Sligo ; was there much mob violence at the election 
between Mr. Macdonogh and Sergeant Armstrong ? — 
There wasn’t 



16915. You consider that that was an ordinary 
election ? — I do. 

16916. Do you consider it was a quieter election 
than the last %— I do. I consider that the minds of 
the people were not so much excited at that as they 
were at the last election ; and I attribute that in a 
great measure to the discussion of the Church question 
at the time. 

16917. I suppose there was no mob violence at all 
at the election in which Mr. Macdonogh was returned ? 
— There were crowds, but no violence. 

16918. Do you recollect the election when Mr. 
Wynne was returned ; we have some evidence that 
there was violence at that election ; do you recollect 
anything about the state of the town at that election ? 
— I can’t charge my memory with it. 

16919. Do you remember the case of Pat O’Brien 
at that election ? — I recollect seeing his house broken 
into, while it was guarded by military dragoons, but 
I can’t recollect at what election that was. 

16920. It is proved that it was at the election of 
1859. Assuming that it was, do you recollect if there 
were any acts of violence committed at that time ? — I 
think there were, but I can’t charge my recollection 
with them. 

16921. Would you describe what took place at that 
time when the military were guarding Pat O’Brien’s 
house ? — I recollect that the dragoons were going round 
in a circle opposite it, and the crowd began to talk of 
throwing stones. When they talked very openly about 
it they threw the stones ; the stones went through the 
windows, and the soldiers apparently enjoyed it as 
great fun. The windows were broken — that’s all that 
I saw. 

16922. Do you recollect anyone being stabbed at 
that election ? — The last election. 

16923. No, at the election between Mr. Wynne 
and Mr. Somers in 1859 ? — No, I don’t recollect. 

16924. Mr. Commissioner Byme.-~ Was the repre- 
sentation you made to the authorities as to the with- 
drawal of the men that were stationed attended to 
promptly? — At once. It was about twelve or one 
o’clock when Mr. Coulson and I walked out as far as 
Mr. M'Mahon’s place. He wrote out a telegram there 
for us ; we came in as far as the telegraph office with 
the message that was sent off, and we had some of the - 
men back on the following morning 

16925. One of the magistrates it was that called 
our attention to the withdrawal of the Sligo police : 
do you attribute any of the violence that took place to 
their- withdi-awal? — I couldn’t take it on myself to 
say that there was any violence during that particular 
time or not; but I know that Mr. Coulson and I felt 
that their withdrawal was a great and grievous 
matter to the people of the town, and to the men 



16926. The matter, however, was rectified ? — Yes, 
and with the greatest promptitude — we had some of 
the men back early in the morning. 

16927. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Did the rioting 
continue after the election? — Not that I recollect. I 
can’t recollect any rioting after the election. 

16928. Do you recollect the case of Peter Harrison ? 
—Yes. 

16929. That was the day after the election? — I re- 
collect that case well. 

16930. Mr. Lawder, the agent for Major Knox, 
swore that from the violence and rioting that pre- 
vailed he would not consider it safe to return here to 
conduct the petition before Judge Keogh — that is, if 
it were to be tried here ? — I know that Mr. Lawder 
made himself very objectionable to tire mob. I heard 
one of them say, “ If we had taken your money for 
shouting for Knox, you wouldn’t speak of us as 
you do.” 

16931. When did you hear that said? — That was 
on the day he tendered the sworn information to Mr. 
Coulson on the bridge. I heard it said in the presence 
of a score or two of persons. 

16932. Mr. Lawder stated he did rrot believe that 
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witness who gave evidence before Judge Keogh at 
Carrick, that if the inquiry were held here it could be 
held with safety ? — I believe it could be held here with 
perfect safety. 

16933. Do ydu go so far as to say that there was no 
act of violence, except the case of Peter Harrison’s, 
committed after the election ? — I don’t. What I say 
is, I can’t recollect any act of violence after the elec- 
tion. I made it a point to attend every day at Petty 
Sessions, and if these acts did occur they couldn’t 
escape my notice. 

16934. The Chief Commissioner. — Would the mobs 
act at all, if they were not paid at least a day’s wages ? 
— As a rule, I believe, there would not be so much 
mobbing, if they weren’t paid. I know that other mobs, 
similar mobs, were paid for months before the elec- 
tion, and they gave me a great deal of trouble. Several 
complaints were made to me of them, but I couldn’t 
get the parties who complained — such was their fear 
of them — to prosecute. 



16935. What mobs were these? — Major Knox's 
mobs — some of them admitted to me that they gbt 
money. 

16936. Was it Brennan that had them? — Yes. He 
paid some money to them. I told some of Major 
Knox’s friends that they were doing a very foolish 
thing — that these mobs would turn against him. 

16937. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — And I believe 
the event proved you were right? — Quite right. 

16938. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you mean to 
say that these mobs gave you annoyance in preserving 
the peace of the town ? — Yes ; in no other way ; they 
gave me no personal annoyance. 

16939. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Do you know 
anything about expectations on the part of a large 
class of voters, that money would possibly be given 
to them after elections — I mean these last three 
elections ? — I don’t. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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October 22. 
Mr. James 



Sub-Inspector Neynoe 

16940. The Chief Commissioner. — Were you on 
duty at the last election here ? — I was. 

16941. How long have you been in the force? — 
Nearly seventeen years. 

16942. Have you been on duty at previous elec- 
tions? — I have. 

16943. How many men of your force altogether 
had you in town for the election ? — Men were taken 
away, and were never brought back. We had al- 
together in town one county inspector, eight sub-in- 
spectors, and 324 men. 

16944. How many mounted men had you? — We 
had nineteen mounted men altogether. 

16945. Can you describe how many of the military 
forces there were ? — I have not the least idea. I think 
there were two troops of cavalry, and two or three 
companies of infantry. I had no opportunity of know- 
ing what the numbers were. 

16946. When first did you notice that the country 
people were in town ? — The day Captain Flanagan 
came into town he was escorted by a number of people 
— there was a kind of procession — they were peaceable, 
there was no rioting. 

16947. I direct your attention to a few days before 
the polling, when first did you notice the country 
people coming into town, and remaining ? — Some days 
before the polling. 

16948. Did you see any of the rioting and wrecking 
of houses on the night of the polling ? — I didn’t. I 
-was on duty in the courthouse that day. I didn’t see 
the wrecking at the time, but I visited the houses 
afterwards. 

16949. Did the mayor remain any time in the 
courthouse after the close. of the poll at five o’clock? — 

I think he left it immediately after, but I am not 
quite sure. 

16950. Did not you see any of the wrecking of the 
houses at all ? — I didn’t, because the wrecking took 
place between four and five, and I didn’t leave the 
courthouse until after five. I had no opportunity of 
■seeing it. 

16951. Did you hear the matter discussed between 
yourself and your brother officers, about stopping the 
people going up the stx-eet to the courthouse, and draw- 
ing your men across it? — I don’t recollect speaking on 
the subject to them, but I recollect saying to some 
person that it would be most advisable to do it, that 
it was done at another election, and that the people 
were in consequence able to go to vote. 

16952. Were you at previous elections in Sligo? — 

I was at two or three previous elections. 

16953. And were the men drawn across the street 
on these occasions ?- — I have a recollection of its being 
done at one election. 

16954. You think it then quite possible?— I know 
nothing so possible. 



sworn and examined. 

16955. Lx your opinion is that a proper measure to 
adopt under the cii'cumstanees ? — I think the rioting 
wouldn’t have taken place if it had been done. 

16956. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Are you aware 
of any armed country people coming into the town, on 
Major Knox’s side ? — I am not. 

16957. Did you see firearms either presented ox- 
used in the crowd ? — I did not. 

16958. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Were you on 
duty: outside the coui-tlxouse on the morning of the 
election? — I was, with Mr. Whelan. 

16959. Were you aware of the rioting that took 
place early on that morning when twenty or thirty 
persoxxs were taken into Miss Allingham’s yard fox- 
protection ? — I don’t recollect it. 

16960. You have a large experience of electioxxs; 
you say you were at previous elections here ; do yoxi 
consider that the last election was mox-e violent than 
those that preceded it? — Not a doxxbt of it. 

16961. What is your opinion of the violence of the 
last election, as to whether it was great and unpre- 
cedented? — I never saw an election half as bad; it 
was unpx-ecedented in my experience of elections. 

16962. Is it yoxn- opiirion that the violence was 
produced by two- mobs eqxxal ixx force and numbers, or 
by only one mob — that was the px-ocession ixxto the 
town?-— I oxxly saw one mob in the town. 

16963. Was the violence of that mob continuous 
during the day? — During the day of polling, is it? 

16964. Yes? — It was most violent; it couldn’t be 
much worse. 

16965. Would you describe the violence? — I was 
in the court-house the entire day, and at one time I 
was standing with Mr. Whelan at the door of it. We 
posted some men in the coux-t-house and had to send 
for more. We were waiting for them to come forward, 
when we heard what seemed to be a shot, and tre- 
mendous roaring and rioting. We couldn’t see at the 
time what was going on. The shoxxting of the mob 
was terrific. We went down towards the gate and 
saw them. Sticks were flyixxg about in every direction. 
There was a dexxse mob of three or four hundx-ed 
people. Thex-e was a detachment of men opposite the 
coux-t-house at the time, axxd Mr. Whelan said to me, 
“ Go down with these men.” I said Mr. Reeves was 
in command. He said, “ No matter-, go down imme- 
diately.” I then gave the order to the men, aixd we 
doubled down the stx-eet and cleared it. When we went 
down the stx-eet I saw Mr. Jones and Mr. Campbell 
cut with stones. We also were pelted with stones at 
the bottom of the street. 

16966. The Chief Commissioner. ■ — I believe the 
greatest excitement was around Captain Flanagan’s 
tally-x-ooms ? — Yes. 

16967. Had you fixed bayonets when you went 
down the street ? — No, we had not. 
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16968. Was there any injury done to the arms and 
accoutrements of the men under your charge?— No; 
we were pelted with stones, but were not much hurt. 

16969. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Previous to the 
election was there much rioting ? — The first tiling that 
I recollect was the breaking of Clancy’s window, then 
there was some disturbance one night before the elec- 
tion ; but I wasn’t then on duty. 

16970. Was that disturbance about a week before 
the election, or was it further back ? — I can’t exactly 
say. It was some few days before the election ; it 
was at night it occurred. 

16971. Would you describe the state of the town 
from the commencement of the rioting up to the day 
of polling? — I wouldn’t say there was much rioting 
after the breaking of Clancy’s window until the day 
of polling. I telegraphed for men, and Mr. Lynch 



with some men came ; but there wasn’t much distur- 
bance until the poll. 

16972. You think there wasn’t much rioting on the 
nomination day, or between the nomination day and 
the poll ? — I don’t recollect that there was ; the polling 
day is so fixed in my memory. 

16973. You said you noticed some country people 
in town before the day of polling. Were they in large 
numbers? — There were a good many of them there. 

16974. Did you consider that they were an organi- 
zed mob ? — I considered the mob on the day of polling 
was organized. 

16975. I am speaking of before the day of polling f 
— They seemed to be going about the town. 

16976. Did you observe them going about the town 
as a mob ? — I don’t exactly recollect. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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16977. The Chief Commissioner. — Were you on duty 
here at the last election? — I was. 

16978. How long have you been in the force? — Ten 
years. 

16979. Have you had experience attending previous 
elections in Ireland?— I was at two previous elections. 

16980. Where were you doing duty on the day of 
polling ? — I was in the Court-house. I was brought in 
there by the Mayor. . 

16981. Did you see any of the noting m the 
evening? — Yes. 

16982. In what part of the town did you see it t— 
In Pound-street. T . 

16983. Describe what occurred? — I had been on 
duty in the court-house with the Mayor, he was rather 
timid respecting the report about the poll books, espe- 
cially on account of what he heard had occurred to the 
poll books in Dublin on a similar occasion. He there- 
fore kept a strong force of military and police about 
him. I escorted him home with the poll books. I 
was then directed to go to Pound-street. When I got 
to the corner of the street, they threw stones at us out 
of the houses. 

16984. How many men had you with you then? — 
Twenty-five, Mr. Hill, the resident magistrate was also 
with me, and when he saw what was going on he said 
he would go back for the dragoons. I charged the 
crowds, and we got six or eight men cut with stones. 
When I was coming back we met the dragoons. 



16985. Had the wrecking of the houses been then 
all over? — It was ; it must have been done at the close 
of the poll. 

16986. During what time did it go on, was it done, 
do you think, in half an hour? — Hardly. I think it 
must have been going on from four o’clock — from the 
time it was known that the election was going against 
Captain Flanagan. 

16987. Five or six of your men were injured ? — Yes, 
they were cut on the head and different parts of the 
body. 

16988. From your experience of previous elections, 
was the mob violence, in your opinion, very great on 
the last occasion ? — To judge from the consequences of 
what has been done, the violence was very extreme. 

16989. Has your attention been directed as to the 
formation of the constabulary or military across the 
street leading to the court-house to prevent the crowd 
following the voters ? — It has. 

16990. Was your attention directed to that matter 
during the day of polling — did you speak to your 
brother officers about it? — I think I heard it said by 
some one that it would be a very expedient thing to do. 

16991. What is your opinion? — I think it would. 

16992. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — You were in the 
court-house on duty that day? — Yes, principally. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



16993. The Chief Commissioner . — Were you on 
duty here at the last election?; — I was.. 

16994. How long have you been in the force? — 
Little over four years. 

16995. Were you ever on duty at any previous elec- 
tion? — Never. 

16996. Where were you on the day of polling f— I 
was exactly opposite the court-house gate, minding 
Major Knox’s tally-rooms. 



Sub-Inspector James Waites' Raleigh sworn and examined. 

missioner. Were you on away. I left a section of men to attend to the house, 

)n <j j was _ and then went to Knox-street round the other way. 

you been in the force ?— 17002. Was that all that you saw 1— No. In Pound- 

street — I went up there, for I was called on by one of 
n duty at any previous elec- the men, who told me that there was wrecking going 
on there. 

i on the day of polling?— I 17003. What hour was that, do you recollect?— I 

court-house gate, minding can’t fix the hour. When I went up Pound-street, I 
saw a mob throwing stones at houses. I met one 



16997. How manymen had you with you?— Twenty- woman, and she made a lamentable story of the whole 



five. 

16998. What 



s the conduct of the mob, as far a 



17004. Mr. Commissio’ner Byrne . — How early in the 



you saw’?— It was principally around Captain Flana- morning were you stationed outside Major Knox’s 
.fan's tally-rooms, and the Victoria hotel. I could see tally-rooms ?— At seven o’clock. . ■ 

them where I was. 17005. Did you eave it during the day ?-For the 

16999. Did you see any violence -during the day— whole day I never left it, except perhaps for a short 
any stone-throwing ? — I didn’t, until night. time. , ... , , 

17000 Did you, at the close of the poll?— No. 17006. While you were stationed there, did you 

17001. When did you see it?— After I escorted see any of Major Knox’s supporters aimed ?— I did 
Maior Knox from his tally-rooms to the Yictoria hotel, not. 

I was sent on duty to what we called the No. 2 dis- 17007. Were you aware of any men coming from 
trict— Knox-street, Stephen-street, and the Yictoria- the country— supporters of Major Knox— with arms? 
bridge. At Ratcliffe-street we saw that Gethins’ house —I was not. 

was after being wrecked. There was a mob outside it 17008. Did you see any mob at either side armed ? 
cheering, and when we showed ourselves,, they ran — With firearms ? 
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17009. Yes? — -I did not. 

17010. You saw nothing but sticks and stones ? — I 
saw sticks with Captain Flanagan’s mob. I escorted a 
great many of Major Knox’s supporters from the tally- 
rooms to the court-house, there was never any violence 
offered to them, but some of them were afraid to go 
across without an escort. 

17011. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Do you remem- 
ber the occasion when Mr. Neynoe cleared the street? 
— I do not. 



17012. Do you recollect the occasion when Captain Fifteenth 

King met his death ? — I wasn’t on duty then ; when I j)aY - 
came to report myself for duty, Mr. M ‘Mahon, the October 22 . 

county inspector, sent me to the hotel. I went down 

there, was relieved, and came back to the barracks. Sul> -In- 
Before I went again to the tally-rooms, and while I jamesWalter 
was at the barracks, I heard that Captain King was Raleigh, 
shot. 

(The witness withdrew). 



Sub-Inspector Charles Carr sworn and examined. 



17013. The Chief Commissioner . — Were you on 
duty here at the last election ? — I was. 

17014. How long have you been in the force? — 
Over, eleven years. 

17015. Have you had experience attending previous 
elections ? — Yes. 

17016. Where were you on the day of polling? — 
On that day I wasn’t on duty until the evening. 

17017. Did you see any of the rioting that day or 
evening ? — I did not. I recollect seeing a large crowd 
and some stone throwing at a place in the town. 

17018. Where is that ? — Stokes’s corner. 

17019. At whom were they throwing stones ? — At 
the police at the time. 

17020. Were you part of the force they were 
pelting ? — I was ordered to the men who were stationed 
there, and I drew up my men. The stone throwing 



ceased afterwards. I saw, while there, that one of my 
men was struck in the ankle with a stone. 

17021. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Did you see any 
of the crowd with arms ? — I did not. 

17022. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Do you recollect 
the country people being in town some days before the 
election ? — I do not. I would not know any of the 
country people. 

17023. Did I understand you to say that you had 
no opportunity of observing whether there was rioting 
or not on the day of polling ? — I hadn’t. 

17024. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did the rioting 
appear to be more than usual ? — The night I alluded 
to, I think the people were inclined to be riotous. 

17025. Was it worse than you have seen in other 
places on similar occasions ? — I don’t think it was. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Sub-In- 
spector 
Charles Carr. 



Sub-Inspector William Edward O'Shea sworn and examined. 



17026. The Chief Commissioner . — Were you on 
duty here while the trial of the election petition was 
going on at Carrick ; when Thomas Brennan was 
brought to town by Captain Wynne ? — I was. 

17027. Had you your men drawn up at the railway 
station, in accordance with the instructions you re- 
ceived ? — I had. 

17028. How many men had you so drawn up? — 
Twenty men. 

17029. Tell now what occurred on Brennan’s arrival 
in town ? — I went to receive him on his arrival from 
Carrick, and, with Mr. Wynne, I escorted him to his 
house, where he went for the purpose of searching for 
papers. We then went to the hotel, when some 
stones were thrown that struck Mr. Wynne. I ran 
up and asked Mr. Wynne if he was hurt, as I saw 



blood coming from his collar. We then went into the 
hotel, and Brennan was conveyed to a room, where he 
remained until next morning. 

17030. Was there a large crowd on the platform on 
the arrival of the train ?— There was. It was usual 
during the trial for an officer and a party of men to 
attend the arrival of the train, and a crowd used 
assemble there. There was a crowd on this occasion as 
usual. 

17031. Did the crowd accompany the escort of 
Brennan into town ? — It did. 

17032. Where did the stone throwing begin? — -It 
began opposite this court-house. 

17033. How many stones were thrown? — About 
six. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Sub-In- 
spector 
ffm. Ed' 
O'Shea. 



Mr. James Doherty sworn and examined. 



17034. The Chief Commissioner . — You have been 
many years living in Sligo, I believe ? — Yes. 

17035. Can you give us any information respecting 
what you saw, as to the rioting at the last election — 
and first of all, how long before the polling did you 
see any country people in the town ? — For about two 
months before the election they were constantly coming 
in, but not in large numbers until about a fortnight or 
three weeks before the election. 

17036. What was their conduct ? — As a rale, it was 
rather orderly. 

17037. Did you hear of, or see the wrecking of houses 
going on on the evening of the polling day ?— I heard 
of it. I didn’t witness it myself. I was aware that a 
good many houses were destroyed, and a good deal of 
them wrecked — rather the smaller houses, generally 
speaking. I know myself that that violence was intended 
to have a prospective effect — to show the country people 
that the people felt indignant at certain members of 
the Liberal party not having acted consistently. 

17038. Do you think that when the country people 
wrecked, it was with the object of producing a moral 
effect on the election ? — It was done by both country 
and town people. If we were not on the eve of the 
couuty election, you wouldn’t have the same amount 



of property demolished — and that opinion has been 
indorsed by a good many more. 

17039. You know a good number of the electors ? — 
I think I do. 

17040. In your opinion is there a certain class of 
electors that expect to be paid money after every elec- 
tion? — I know that a good number of people on both 
sides of the house would expect money. 

17041. Is that from their own side? — Yes, but I 
can also safely say that of the good many of these 
people, who would expect money on either side, no sum 
of money would induce many to go to the contrary 
side. 

17042. They expect to be “ strengthened ” on their 
own side ? — Yes, but I don’t think they look on it as 
bribery. I think they believe the candidate gives it 
in the shape of charity, for, as a rale, the better class 
of people act on principle. I think there is a disposi- 
tion on both sides to act consistently. 

17043. Did you know Mr. John Ball who was a 
candidate for the borough ? — I did. 

17044. Do you recollect his leaving Sligo, and not 
going on with his candidature? — I do. He left Sligo 
very precipitately. 

17045. Do you know what was the cause of his 



Mr. James 
Dnlicrty. 
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Doherty. 



rather sudden departure ? — It was caused by exorbitant 
demands made on him by five or six voters who said 
they wouldn't vote unless they got large sums. 

17046. Who were the men that made the demand, 
and what were the sums ? — I don’t know the men. My 
father seconded his nomination, and he was a good deal 
in his confidence. Mr. Ball left Sligo by the half-past 
three o’clock train on a Sunday, and he said that a few 
fx-iends were to meet him at two. They met him, and 
he then stated that, in consequence of the exorbitant 
demand made on him, and the contest likely to be a 
sharp one, he wouldn’t accede to tlie terms proposed, 
and he would rather x'etire altogether. 

17047. What was the amount demanded of him 
did he say ? — He didn’t exactly state it, but it was 
very exorbitant. 

17048. From the information you have what was it 

was it over £1,000 ?■ — It was somewhere, I believe, 

between £700 and £1,000 ; but that is only a supposi- 
tion. 

17049. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — In what year 
was it Mr. Ball retired ? — It was ’58 or ’59, Ithmk, 
but I am not sure. Mr.. Ball came to Sligo on three 
occasions — in ’48, when he at first retired from the 
contest ; he came to stand for the county on another 
occasion, and in ’58 or ’59 he came to stand for the 
borough again. 

17050. Was that the time that Mr. Somers, and 
Mr. Wynne were candidates? — Yes, precisely. The 
Liberal pax*ty adopted Somers as a kind of last re- 
source. Mr. Somers promised Mr. Ball his support j 
and they took him up at the eleventh hour. 

17051. You know there were two elections at which 
Mr. Somers and Mr. Wynne went to the poll — Mr. 
Somers at the first was xxnseated, and in 1859 Mr. 
Wynne was successful by a large majority. Can you 
now fix at which of these two elections it was that 
Mr. Ball was a candidate? 

17052. The Chief Commissioner. — It was 1853 elec- 
tion when the poll-books were tampered with ? — That 
was the occasion, I thixxk, that Somers was declared 
elected. 

17053. Was that the election in which Mr. Ball 
left town ? — I think so, bxxt I am not quite sure. 

17054. Mx\ Commissioner Bruce. — Do you think 
you could fix the date, by looking at your accounts ? — 
I know that Mr. Ball was here in '48 or ’49 ; he came 
afterwards to stand for the county, and on the occasion 
I refer to, he was a candidate for the borough again. 

17055. Have you any memorandum that would en- 
able you to fix the date ? — I may be able to do so dxu-ing 
the day. 

17056. Do you x-ecolleet who was his conducting 
agent on the last occasion on which he stood for the 
borough? — Mr. Valentine Dillon. 

17057. You told us the impression on your mind 
was that there were a good many people on both sides, 
that expected to get money after every election, though 
they would not vote against their own side ; is that 
impression derived from conversation with these per- 
sons ? — It isn’t personally, as I never had anything to 
do with the money transactions connected with the 
elections. The Liberal candidate nearly always stopped 
with us ; and I was carefully advised by his friends not 
to have anything to do with money matters. I heard 



it by rumour that persons on both sides expected 
money, and I believe that that opinion is well founded. 

17058. Have you heard it from conversing with the 
poorer class of voters, or from your general knowledge 
of elections ? — I often heard it, and I believe it, with 
regal’d to the intimidation at the election time, I must 
say I can’t agree with some of the witnesses who stated 
that on that occasion there was a gx’eat deal of violence. 

I was appointed a member of the vigilance committee, 
for the purpose of looking after the voters, and seeing 
that they wouldn’t be carried away ; and I have been 
out often ixp to three o’clock in the morning, axxd I 
assure you I never saw any violence, or -heard any 
language that could be objected to. I was out the 
night before the election, and it was a remarkably quiet 
night. 

17059. The Chief Commissioner. — -You say you 
were a member of the vigilance committee ? — Yes. 

17060. The members were known by the name of 
Vigilance Committee? — Yes, they were. 

17061. Had you anything to do with the payment 
of the watchers ? — No ; no money passed through my 
hands for the payment of the men employed to watch. 

I know nothing of the money that was paid in that or 
any other way. 

17062. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Are you aware 
- of mobs having got payment from Captain Flanagan 
himself ? — I heard it stated here. 

17063. Were you aware of the mobs having got 
refreshment ? — I never heard it. 

17064. Are you able to give us any information as 
to the organization or employment by the vigilance 
committee of mobs ? — I think there was certainly a 
very strong expression of public opinion on the sxxb- 
ject of the election, but I don’t tlnnk there was any 
organization. The country people certainly took a 
very active interest in the election, birt there was no 
organization. They acted under impulse, but I don’t 
believe there was any desire to commit a bx'each of 
the law. 

17065. Could you give us any approximate state- 
ment of the number of watchers that were employed ? 
—There were a number of persons told off for the 
different pax-ts of the towxr. Mr. O’Connor and Mi-. 
M'Niffe were with me for part of a night. I was out 
for two nights. I was out on the night befox’e the 
election, and it was a remarkably quiet night. I saw 
the people act, in my opinion, with great fox-beai-ance ; 
and I saw movements made by the constabulary which, 
I thought, were calculated to provoke a breach of the 
peace. 

17066. Could you give me any approximate state- 
ment as to how many watchers were employed — I 
mean the whole body of the mobs — to look after the 
voters ? — The class of men who formed the vigilance 
committee didn’t belong to the class of mobs; they were 
the respectable supportex’S of the Liberal candidate. 

17067. I want to know the numbers of the mobs — 
how many were employed as watchers ? 

17068. Tire Chief Commissioner. — There was a sum 
of £180 paid to these men? — There was a number of 
men stationed in every street. 

17069. Can you give the numbers? — I cannot. 

(The 'witness withdrew.) 



I lead-Con- 
s table 
Michael 
Hannan. 



Head-Constable Michael Hannan sworn and examined. 



17070. The Chief Commissioner . — Were you the 
Head-Constable in Sligo at the last election ? — I was. 

17071. How long have you been Head-Constable? 
■ — Since ’61, bxxt not in Sligo. 

17072. Have you experience of former elections? — 
Yes. 

17073. Were you on. duty on the polling day? — I 
was away in the coxu’t-hoxxse. 

17074. What was the conduct of the mob, as far as 
yoxx saw, that day? — They were violent enough. It 
was in the early part of the day that Captain King 
was shot accidentally. 



17075. Did yoxx see any of the wrecking in the 
evening ? — I didn’t. I was at Mrs. Brennan's house. 

17076. Was there much injury done to it?— There 
wasn’t a great deal of injury done to it. I visited 
several of the houses. I saw .Larry Burke’s house. 

17077. Did you see nothing until after the violence 
occurred ? — I heard of windows being broken. 

17078. You were not present at any place where 
injxxry was done ? — I wasn’t. 

17079. Was the violence xxnusxxal, in yoxxr opinion? 
— It was on the night of the poll. 
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17080. Was it greater than any you ever saw at 
any .previous election? — It was. 

17081. At what elections have you been?— I was 
-at several in Galway. 

17082. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Was there vio- 
lence before the day of polling? — Not a great deal, 
except on Captain Flanagan’s canvass. I was on duty 
that day, there was a large mob accompanied him, 



some windows were broken, and there was stone- 
throwing. 

17083. Were there mobs generally some time before 
the election ? — There were. 

17084. But not much violence?- — Not a great deal, 
only on one day there was a serious assault committed, 
the stabbing of a man named Leonard. 

(The witness withdrew). 



Fifteenth 

Day. 

October 22. 

Head-Con- 

stable 

Michael 



Michael Kilmartin sworn and examined. 



17085. The Chief Commissioner. — Who did you 
vote for at the last election? — For Captain Flanagan. 

17086. Did you vote for Sergeant Armstrong? — I 
did, sir. . 

17087. Did you get any money after that election? 
—I did, sir. 

17088. How much? — £15. 

17089. Was it from Mr. Poe you got the money?— 
Yes, sir. 

17090. Did you know before that you were to get 
it, or who told you you were to go to Mr. Poe? — One 
Bryan Chrystal. 

17091. Did you ever get any money before? — I did, 
sir. 

17092. From -whom?— From Mr. Ball. 

17093. How much did you get from Mr. Ball? — I 
think £10 of an allowance of rent I got from the land- 
lord. 

17094. Who is your landlord?— Dr. Gibson. 

17095. Under what circumstances were you allowed 
the £10 in your rent? — Bad times came in three or 
four years afterwards, and he allowed me £10, but not 
for promising my vote. 

17096. Why did he allow the £10? — I could not 
tell. It was a long time after the election. Two or 
three years after the election. 

17097. You know it was for the election?— I do 
not know. I could not say that.. 

17098. But why did you mention the £10 the land- 
lord forgave you?— I got the £10 somewhere or other. 

17099. Do you know perfectly well it was because 
you voted for Mr. Ball— do you remember who were 
the candidates on that occasion?— I do not. 

17100. Had Mr. Ball canvassed you? — He had. 

17101. An d you promised to vote for him? — Yes, 
and the landlord wrote to me to vote for him. 

17102. Did you ever get any other, money Well, 
I did, sir. 

17103. What other money? — Well, I voted for 
Colonel Townley, but I never got money. 

17104. Did you ever vote for Mr. Sadleir? — I 

How much did you get ? — I did not get £15 

,lll 17106. Who gave you that ? — One Mr. Brennan. 

17107. What is his Christian name ? — Pat Brennan. 

17108. When did he give it to you t— Oh, it was a 
long time after the election. 

17109. Where did he give it to you ? — Well, I was 
<T 0 ing by the house one morning when he gave it to me. 

17110. Was anybody else paid at that time? — No, 
sir. I did not see anybody else paid but myself. 

17111. Might there have been any other paid?— 
There might be for all I know — not that I know. 
That is all I mind. 

17112. Who is your landlord now? — One Mrs. 
Burns. , .. 

17113. Would you take any money now it you got 
it for voting on your own side ?— Of course if I got 
money I would not refuse it, but not for the vote. 

17114. But you would take it, although not at the 
other side? Yes, sir, I always voted for the Liberal side. 

17115. Did you ever vote for Mr. Somers? — I 

*^1 7H6. Did you ever get any money on Mr. Somers’ 
side? Did Tom Ward ever give you any money?— 
Tom Ward never gave me money, but Brian M‘Keown 
gave me some money. 



17117. How much? — I think £5. 

17118. At what election was that? — Well, I could 
not tell, sir. I voted, I think, all times for Mr. 
Somers — three or four times. He was a poor man, 
and I was told a collection was made for him. 

17119. And you took £5 from him? — I took £5 
from M'Keown. 

17120. Where was it the money was given to you ? 
— Well, after the election was over, he called me and 
gave me £5. He told me he thought it was as well 
to take it, because I was a poor man. We did not 
expect any money from Mr. Somers, because we 
were told he had no money. 

17121. How long was that after the election ? — - 
I could not tell — I think it was not very long. 

17122. Was he returned that time ? — No, sir, I do 
not think he was. Mr. Wynne put him out that 
time. 

17123. Mr. Wynne was returned that time? — 
That is my opinion. 

17124. Then do you remember the year that was? 
— No, sir, I do not mind the year. 

17125. Was that the election before Mr. Mac- 
donogh was returned, when Mr. Wynne put him out ? 
— I could not tell. 

17126. Now, how did you know you were to get the 
£5 1 — Well, he was a neighbour, and he called me and 
told me he had got some money, and that there was a 
collection, and that for the loss of time for Mr. 
Somers I should get something. 

17127. Is that neighbour of yours still here? — 
Yes, sir, he will be here. 

17128. Where does he live? — He lives convenient 
to me — Brian M'Keown. 

17129. Is he a rent-warner or bailiff, or an agent? 
—I do not know. He is not, sir. 

17130. Is he a farmer? — He is. 

17131. How did you ever hear that Tom Ward 
was giving any money for Mr. Somers? — I never 
heard of him giving a penny. 

17132. We know he gave money to some people? 
— I heard it, but I did not see that he gave money 
to anyone. 

17133. Well just try did you ever get another 
fiver besides that ? — I voted twice for Colonel Townley 
but I never got one shilling of Ins money. 

17134. You were very badly treated?— I was. 

17135. Did you expect to get money from Colo- 
nel Townley? — I did not, because I was drinking 
whiskey the whole time, and I did not get any 
money. 

17136. Where were you drinking the whiskey?— 
Backwards and forwards through town. 

17137. Was the town flooded with whiskey ? — No. 
I used to earn money selling drink. 

17138. You did not pay for the whiskey at the 
election?—! did pay for it. I often paid more than 
I drank. 

17139. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Did you say 
you got £10 and the rent. Did you get any money 
from Mr. Ball ?— There were £10 got. 

17140. Did you get any money in hand? — No, 
sir, I do not think I did. It was allowed in the rent. 

17141. Is Pat Brennan alive still ? — He is. 

17142.- Is he in Sligo? — He is. 

17143. The Chief Commissioner . — What is he by 
occupation?— He is a merchant, sir. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 

v 3 B 
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Fifteenth 

Bay. 

October 2-2. 
Fraaeis~ 



Francis Tracy , sworn and examined. 



17144. The Chief Commissioner. — Who did you 
vote for at the last election ? — For Captain Flanagan. 

17145. Who did you vote for the election before 
that ? — For Sergeant Armstrong. 

17146. Did you get any money for voting for the 
Sergeant 1 ? — Yes, sir. I received some money. 

17147. Was it £15 i— £15. 

17148. Did Mr. Foley give it to you? — Yes. 

171 49. Now, had Mr. Foley canvassed you before the 
election ? — Well , we were speaking before the election. 

17150. Talking about how you would vote?- — There 
was nothing about how I would vote but merely to go 
with the cause as I always went— every man in the 
court knows my views. 

17151. Did you ever get any money before that?— 
I did, sir. 

17152. Who gave it to you? — Bryan M'Keown after 
the election Landed me £5. 

17153. After the election ? — Yes. I never expected 
it nor never asked it from any man in Sligo. I defy 
any man in Sligo, Liberal or Conservative to say I did. 

17154. Was that after you voted for Mr. Somers? 
— Yes, sir. 

17155. Was that the election at which Mr. Wynne 
put him out ? — I cannot exactly say for I do not hold 
it in remembrance. I voted for him a few times. We 
always thought him poor. 

17156. Did you ever get any other money ? — I did 
from Mr. Gethins. I got £12 after Mr. Sadleir’s election. 

17157. How long was it after the election?— I can- 
not exactly say that, but I know it was after. 



17158. Do you remember there was a petition 
against Mr. Sadleir, and Mr. Sadleir beat them on the 
petition 1— Yes, I do, sir. 

17159. Was it before or after the petition? — I can- 
not exactly say that. 

17160. Were you in London to be examined as ; a 
witness ? — No, sir, I was never a witness on any side, 
for I had no trouble with them. 

17161. Did you ever get any other money? — I did 
not ever get any other money. These twenty years I 
am voting for them, but I never got any other money. 

17162. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Before the last 
election was Michael Foley asking you about your vote ? 
— No, only that we should be in the cause together. 
He is a man I know very well — a respectable honest 
man, and I have great trust and confidence in him. 

17163. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Did you think 
any money might be going?— No, nothing of that 
kind. I never asked money of any man. 

17164. But money was going before ? — Before what. 

17165. You got money at Sergeant Armstrong’s, 
election? — I did. 

17166. You got money after Mr. Somers’S election ? 
— Yes, sir. 

17167. You got money after Mr. Sadleir’s election? 
— I did. 

17168. Did you think there might be money going 
after Captain Flanagan’s election if he got in ? — I do 
not know. I did not hear any man saying there 
would be. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



Edward 

Kelly. 



Edward Kelly sworn and examined. 



17169. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you know 
Mr. Woods?— I do. 

17170. Did he ever make any offer to you about the 
election — the last election? — He did. 

17171. What was the offer? — He brought me into 
the stable and asked me what I intended to do at this 
coming election. I said I did not know, that I was 
not canvassed by anyone since I got on the revision, 
and at that time some person in the street met me and 
told me there was £15 going for not going on the re- 
vision. 

17172. Do you know his name ? — Tondragh. 

17173. Did you understand how much Mr. Woods 
offered you? — When he brought me into the stable he 
laid his hand on the pai-tition between the horses, and 
said would twenty feet of mahogany repair this parti- 
tion. I am generally in the habit of knowing the 
quantity. The number of feet would not enable me to 
give an answer, and then I said, “ Is it superficial or 
cubic feet you want ?” 

17174. How much did you finally understand he 
offered you in pounds ? — He offered me forty feet. 

17175. Did you understand that it was about your 
vote? — I believed that the stable partition wanted no 
mahogany. 

17176. You understood from him he was making an 
offer about your vote ? — I under-stood that. 

17177. Are you a Roman Catholic ? — I am an Irish 
Catholic; 

17178. Were you known to be on the Liberal side? 
— Well, I dare say I was. 

17179. Now, was young Mr. Woods present at that 
conversation ? — He was not present in the stable, but 
one day talking about the forty — the word forty was 
used in another part of the stable without reference to 
timber — we went into the shop and the junior Mr. 
Woods then joined us — that is, Joseph, and we had 
some conversation about it, and it appeared then the 
proposal was intended for the election. 

17180. Tell me, did you agree to vote with him? — 
Well, I am just going to that in a few words. 

17181. You must answer me, sir-. Did you agree ? 
— We agreed in a few minutes afterwards. 



17182. At the time you agreed did you intend to - 
vote for Major Knox ? — It never entered my mind that 
I would vote for him. I was influenced in another 
way altogether. 

17183. And you would not have voted for him ? — I 
would not on any account. 

17184. After these conversations did you tell them to 
anyone before you voted ?- — I told them to my brother. 

17185. Had he a vote? — He had not. 

17186. Would you not take any money from the 
other side and vote ? — No, I think not on that occasion. 

17187. But would you take money for your vote? — 

I would not. 

17188. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — What did young 
Mr. Woods say to you when he came in ? — He told me 
that the stuff would be put into a small box, and I was 
surprised at that expression that fifty cubic feet of 
mohogany would be put into a small box, and sent 
with me to Dublin — that I was to go to Dublin with it. 

17189. Was anything else said? — He said I could 
not doubt his father’s word, that he always paid me 
in any engagement that existed between us ; so I stated 
that I was not prepared to spend a night in the city, 
and Mr. Woods said anything I wanted he would find 
me in. Mr. Bhibbs came in at the conversation when 
it was said forty, and said he was only authorized to 
give forty. He turned into the office and Mr. Woods 
said, “Wait now, I will soon know if I can give any 
more.” In a few moments he came out and said, 

“ You have £50 to get, and you must be off to-night.” 

17190. Did anything else occur between you ? — 
Some days afterwards I was passing Mr. Green’s yard, 
and Mr. Woods called me in and reproached me for 
not accepting the offer. I said I did not expect offers 
at election times, but I said from a placard that I saw 
up -they could not offer anything. He told me I would 
get twenty-eight shillings a week in Dublin. 

17191. Did you never accept the offer? — I gave 
them to understand I would. I took myself off, and 
when I went out I treated them as the raven did 
Noah — I did not go back to them. 

(The witness was directed to stand down. ) 
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Felix Farrell sworn and examined. 



17192. The Chief, Commissioner. — Were you an 
elector at the last election? — I was, sir. 

17193. Was tliat tlie first time you ever liad a vote ? 
—It was. 

17194. Do you remember tlie time of the revision ? 
—I do. 

17195! Did anyone offer you any money not to be 
registered ? — No, sir ; no one did. 

17196. Did anyone offeryou any money to goaway? 
—Yes. 

17197. Who?: — John Derry. 

17198. Which is he ? — A farmer. 

17199. What did he offer you? — He asked me to 
take £3 a day for ten days until the election would be 

17200. Was Derry in Carrick to be examined at the 
petition ? — He was. 

17201. Now, did anyone else offer you anything or 
ask you about your vote ? Do you know a man named 
David Frizelle?— I do. 

17202. Did he speak to you about your vote at 
Buchanan’s hotel ? — He did, sir. 

17203. What did he say? — -He began to sj>eak to 
me about the election, to know if I would vote for him, 
and I told him I did not know, and he began to make 
an arrangement with me — to know if I would make 
thirty-five kegs for him at £1 each. 

17204. Are you a cooper? — I am. 

I 7205 . Well, is that the usual price ? — What is the 
ordinary price of a keg 7 — Oh, it is far less than 
that. 

17206. Did you understand what he meant — that he 
was asking about your vote ?! — I understand it must be 
something about my vote. 

17207. What did you say? — I borrowed £10 from 
him until the next morning, and I did not go near- him. 
I kept away from him. 

17208. Did anybody else offer you money % — Yes. 

17209. Who? — A man named John Conaghan. 

17210. What did he offer you? — He told me to go 
with him and I would get £20 in hand. 

17211. To whom were you to go to get the £20? — 
Well, I do not exactly mind now. 

17212. Was it to Mr. Stokes ? — No, sir, it was; not. 

17213. Was it to any hotel? — No, sir, it was not.. 
I do not remember that he mentioned any name, but 
to come with me. I do not remember anything else. 

17214. Is Conaghan still here? — He is. 



17215. Conaghan is in your trade ? — He is. 

17216. Was anyone present when you had the talk 
either with David Frizelle or John Conaghan ? — There 
was one man present at the time I had the conversation 
with Frizelle in Mr. Buchanan’s. He was a friend of 
my own, and had a vote for the coruity ; and at the 
time lie came down for me to go up that a friend 
wanted to see me. I thought it was this man wanted 
to see me. He was of the name of Connor. 

17217. Was he the man who had. the vote for the 
county ? — Yes, sir. 

17218. What is his name V — Pat Connor. 

17219. How far does he live out of Sligo? — About 
four miles. He is in the asylum now. 

17220. Did anybody else offer you anything ? — I do 
not remember anyone else. 

17221. What did you say to Conaghan’s offer of £20 
in hand ? — I told him I would not go. I told him I 
had a weak family depending upon me for support, and 
it would not do for the public to be against me, and I 
would not go with him. He told me I was a fool. 

17222. Was there anyone else making a set upon 
you to try and. get you to vote for Major Knox ? — -No, 
I do not remember any more. 

17223. Mr. Commissioner Bruce, — Did you vote for 
Captain Flanagan t — I did sir. 

17224. Did you ever vote before ? — I never had a 
vote before. 

17225. Mr.. Commissioner Byrne. — Were you ex- 
amined at the Carrick petition ? — -I was, sir. 

17226. Before the trial did you give your evidence 
to Mr. Molony ? — I gave no evidence to him until I 
was subpoenaed at Carrick, and then I was sent for 
by a clerk of Mr. Molony’s, who brought me into Mr. 
Molony’s office, and told me to tell him what I knew 
about the petition, and I told him I would not give 
any information about it; that I did not want my 
name to be published in anything of the sort. 

17227. And you did not tell him what you told 
us? — No, I did not. I told the clerk. 

17228. Do you swear you told the clerk all you told 
us ?— I did, certainly, when he told me I must give it 
down ; that I might as well give it to him as give it 
in Carrick, that I “bet” to do it. And when my 
evidence was going to be taken in Garrick about 
Frizelle, I was asked could I give any information, 
and I said not. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 
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Brycm M‘Keovm sworn and examined. 



17229. The Chief Commissioner . — Where do you 
live ? — In Comageehy. 

17230. On whose estate is that? — Colonel Barrett's. 

17231. Were you a friend of Mr. Somers? — Yes, 
sir I voted for him twice, and I do not know whether 
I voted the third time or not. 

17232. Do you know Kilmartin and Tracy ? — Yes. 

17233. You gave them £5 each?— Yes.. 

17234. Who gave you that money? — Tom Ward. 

17235. How much money did Tom Ward give you 
altogether ?— He gave me £25 at that time. 

17236, And at another time?— At another time £5 
more. 

17237.. That is £30 ?— Yes. He was not aware he 
gave me the £30 until he refreshed his memory after he 
was examined. 

17238. Then he forgot to tell us that when he was 
up here ? — It is a iong time ago, and I nearly forgot it 
myself. 

17239. Who were the six men you paid? — He gave 
me £25 for five votes, and he named them. 

17240. Name them to us ? — John Jennings, Francis 
Tracy, Teddy Boyle, Michael Kilmartin, and I forget 
the other. I think it was John O’Brien, whose sister 
I paid. 

17241. Well, Ward has told us of these men. I 



thought you meant another case. Do you know of any 
other men having been paid by Ward, but these men ? 

He told me to give that to those men, and added, 

“ you can get your own £5,” so I got it in a few days 
afterwards. 

17242. Now, did you ever pay any other money?: — 
Never, sir. 

17243. Was that the election when Mr. Somers was 
beaten by Mr. Wynne ?— Well, sir, I mostly forget, 
but I think , he contested with Mr. Wynne twice, and 
I think it was the time he beat Mr. Wynne,, but I 
could not swear. 

17244. Now, did you know of any other people 
being paid besides these ? — No, sir. 

17245. Or hear about it? — I might from hearsay. 

17246. Was £5 the money Mr. Somers paid each ? 
— I do not. know. 

17247. How did you get the money ? — It came upon 
me unawares. Ward came to me and said, “ here’s 
£25,” but I said I did not expect it, Mr. Somers being 
so poor a man. 

17248. Was that the day before the election ?— It 

17249. Before the polling? — Yes, on the morning 
offthe polling, I could not say. 

17250. What hour did you vote that day? — About 
3 B 2 
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eleven o’clock, or it might he earlier, for I generally 
vote early. 

17251. Did you ever get any other money? — Well, 
I did, sir, at other elections. 

17252. ' Now, go on. Did Mr. Somers ever pay you 
besides that ? — N o, I never got from Mr. Somers besides 
that. 

17253. Did Colonel Townley ever pay you? — I 
believe I got some money through him. 

17254. How much ? — I voted for him twice. 

17255. How much each time? — Seven pounds ten 
after the first election, about twelve months after. 

17256. And how much after the second? — I think 
I got £10 again, about twelve months after the second 
election. 

17257. Was that after the petition ? — Yes, sir. 

17258. Who gave you the £10 ? — Attorney Geth- 

17259. And who gave you the £7 10s. ? — Jeremiah 
Joyce O’Donovan. 

17260. Did you vote for John Sadleir? — No, sir ; 
I had no vote at that time. I removed from where I 
was to where I am now. 

17261. Did you ever get any money before that ? — 
I believe I got some money on Mr. Ball’s account. 

17262. Who paid you for Mr. Ball? — A merchant 
of this town, John Hart. 

17263. How much ? — Ten pounds. Hart is dead. 

17264. Where did Hart pay you? — I think in his 
own house. 

17265. Were any other voters getting money along 
with you ? — Yes, he sent me out for a voter named 
Joseph Hudson. 

17266. To get his £10 ?— Yes. 

17267. Who else did he send you for? — No more. 

17268. Who else amongst your neighbours got £10 
at that time ? — I could not tell, for I was not present 
when they got it. 



17269. Did you not know of other people being paid 
as well as yourself ? — No more than from hearsay. 

17270. Goon with hearsay. Who was paid besides 
you and Hudson? — Michael Kilmartin, Ted Boyle, 
Francis Tracy, and John O’Brien. I cannot say more. 

17271. Did you ever get any other money before 
that ? — No, not before that, but after that. 

17272. Come down to recent times? — I voted for 
Sergeant Armstrong, and I got £15 in the month of 
April, after the election. 

17273. Who paid it to you? — Michael Foley. 

17274. Who else got money then from Mr.- Foley? 
— All I could know was, I saw two men coming down 
stairs from Pat Brennan’s house, and they told me they 
each got it — one Leonard, and the other Gethin, of 
RadclifFe-street. They told me they got £20. 

17275. You only got £15 ? — That is all, sir. 

17276. Do you know why you only got£15 ? — No, 

17277. Was the only man you voted for without 
being paid, Mr. Somers ? — Yes, sir. I got £5 at one 
of Mr. Somers’ elections. 

17278. If any money is going now on Captain 
Flanagan’s side will you take it? — Begad I never 
refuse it any time I may be offered it after the elec- 
tion, but I never looked for it. 

17279. But I suppose you would not vote against 
your own side ? — I never did. 

17280. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Are you sure it 
was from Foley you got the £15? — I am, sir. He 
and Pat Brennan were in the room, and Foley handed 
it to me. 

17281. The Chief Commissioner. — Pat Brennan was 
in the room ? — Yes, sir. I really think it was Foley 
handed me the money. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



Thomas Devins sworn and examined. 



17282. The Chief Commissioner . — What is your 
occupation ? — A farmer, sir. 

17283. Where do you live? — At Rosliine. 

17284. Is there a James Devins? — There is. 

17285. Had you a vote at the time of Sergeant 
Armstrong’s election? — I had, sir. 

17286. Did you vote for the Sergeant? — I did. 

17287. Did you get any money after that? — I did. 

17288. How much? — Fifteen pounds. I got £9 5s. 
8cl., a half year’s rent. 

17289. Who is your landlord ? — Colonel Tenrdson. 

17290. Who is the agent stopped it ? — Mr. Poe. 

17291. Did any other of the Tennison tenants get 
£15 except yourself? — They did, sir. 

17292. How many of them? — Three more. 

17293. Who ? — Bernard M'Donagh and Peter Hart. 
James Hart had no vote, but he got £5. 

17294. Why did he get the £5 ? — Because if he had 
a vote he would give it to them. 

17295. How did you know you were to get the 
£15 ? — I did not know it until after the election. 

17296. Did you ever get any other money after the 
election? — No, sir. 

17297. Or before the election? — No, sir. 

17298. Any other election money? Tell us as the 
others have been telling us ? — -No, sir. 

17299. Did you vote for Colonel Townley? — No, 
sir, that was the first vote I ever had. 

17300. Now had you anything to say to mobs at 
the last election ? — No, sir. 

17301. Did Mr. Moloney give you any money? 
— No. 

17302. Is James Devins your brother? — He is. 

17303. Was he the man who had the management 
of the mobs ? — I cannot say. 

17304. Were you yourself paid anything? — I got 
£6 or £7 to give people a drink. 

17305. Is that all you got? — That is all. 



17306. Who gave it to you? — I caunot lightly 
mind. I think it was a boy named Gahagan handed 
it to me. 

17307. How many men were you to give the drink 
to ? — Any man I knew was to get it. 

17308. Did you keep an account of the men you 
were to give it to ? — I did not. 

17309. Where did they spend the money ? — I do- 
not know where they sjient it. I gave some of them 
drink and some of them a few shillings. 

17310. Who etee got money? — Well, I cannot 
rightly say, sir, who got it. 

17311. But you can give a guess at it? Where 
was the money given to you ? Was it given to you 
in one sum ? — It was not. 

17312. Was it given to you during the three or 
four days before the polling 1 — About that time, sir. 

17313. Where did the boys sleep that you gave the 
money to ? What houses were there for the country 
people to sleep in? — No certain houses. They slept 
at home. 

17314. Do you mean £the Garvagh boys slept at 
home ? — I gave it to none of these. 

17315. What boys did you give it to? — To my own 
neighbours. 

17316. Tell me who you gave it to? — Frank 
M'Guinness, Roger Finan, John M'Keown, Thomas 
Hayitan ; £1 5s. one time, and 15s. another time. 

17317. Did you give any money at Tom Ward’s '2— 
No, sir. 

17318. Did you give any money at any public- 
house? Did you give an order? — I did so in Mrs. 
Kelly’s one night, £1, and I went in to stop it again, 
and I only allowed her to give 10s. 

17319. Where else did you give an order? — No 
other place. 

17320. Will you tell now how much of the money 
you gave these people ? — Some of them 6s., some of 
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them 5s. 6 cl., and some of them 4s. 6 cl. a day. It was 
not by the day though, but because they were neigh- 
bours I gave them as I got it. 

17321. What were these people doing for that! — 
Some of them were at their work, and some of them 
in town, and just as I got it I thought it better to give 
it to them than to keep it myself. 

17322. Was that all the money passed through your 
hands? — Yes, £6 10s. or £7. 

17323. It might be £7 10s. 1— No. 

17324. Where was it you got the money? Where 
was the money paid to you?— -Well, in Tom Ward’s 
tap-room I got some of it. 

17325. Who gave it to you? — A boy named Gaha- 
gan. 

17326. Was Tom Ward there ? — No. 

17327. How many of you drank there ? — I was not 
drinking any myself. 

17328. Were you a teetotaler then ? — I was. 

17329. How long were you a teetotaler ? — About four 
months before the election. 

17330. You did not become a teetotaler because the 
election was coming on ? — I did not. 

17331. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — And the money 
was given for the men on Captain Flanagan’s side ? 
—Yes. 

17332. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Who gave you 
the £15 from Sergeant Armstrong? — Mr. Poe. 

17333. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you know 
of any other money being given at the same time for 
mobs on Captain Flanagan’s side? — No, sir. I heard 
there was money given, but this was part of it. 

17334. Who did you hear got the money ? — I heard 
my brother got some and a man named Gilgan. 

17335. Was there anybody else? — No, sir. 

17336. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Do you mean 
your brother James ? — Yes, and I heard Henry Dignam 
got it. 

17337. Anybody else? — Not that I know of. 



17338. Try and think — did you not hear of some 
others besides ? — No, sir, I did not. 

17339. Now is there no other name you can remem 
ber of persons who got money for the mobs ? — No, sir ; 
I do not know of any. 

17340. Did you know of the damage being done on 
the night of the polling to any of the houses in the 
town ? — I saw them breaking, sir. I saw one house 
breaking. 

17341. Were there any crowbars or implements of 
that description used for the purpose of breaking the 
houses? — No, sir; not that I saw. I was sitting on 
O’Hara’s window, and I saw Gethins’ house broken, I 
think, with stones. I did not see any crowbars. 

17342. Was there any more damage done to Gethins’ 
house than the smashing of the windows ? — I saw some 
boxes of sweets thrown out into the street. 

17343. Was there any injury done to the walls of 
the house? — Were they torn down ? — No. 

17344. Was there anything more than the smashing 
of the windows, and the damage done to the boxes ? — 
Well, I did not go too close to it. I did not go near 
for fear 

17345. Did you see any other houses attacked? — I 
did. I was going up the street, and I saw Larry 
Burke’s house attacked as I was passing by, and I saw 
a nephew of his inside, and the stones being thrown, 
and I passed on and I saw no more. 

17346. Did you go away before you saw the mis- 
chief done ? — I did, sir ; I would not stand by. 

17347. Did you see any other houses wrecked? — 
No, sir ; I do not know of any other. 

17348. Are you quite sure? — I am certain sure. 

17349. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You voted for 
Captain Flanagan? — I did, sir. 

17350. Did you expect any money? — No. 

17351. You did not think it might be going ?*— 
No. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



Michael Kilcullen sworn and examined. 



17352. The Chief Commissioner. — Are you an elec- 
tor? — No, sir; I am a non-elector. 

17353. Did you get any money from Gray ? — No. 

17354. Did you get any money at the last election 
at all ? — I did. 

17355. From whom? — From Patrick Kilcullen. 

17356. How much ? — About seven or eight shillings. 

17357. What for? — For watching voters. 

17358. On whose side? — On Captain Flanagan’s. 

17359. How long were you employed in that? — I 
used to be out occasionally backwards and forwards. 
I was out two nights before the polling. 

17360. Who is Patrick Kilcullen? — My brother. 

17361. How many other men did he pay besides 
you ? — I do not know. 

17362. Is he an elector? — No. 

17363. How many men used to be with you? — 
Well, the night I was out there were three more and 
myself. 

17364. Who were you watching ? — Down Knox- 
street. 



17365. Were you watching any particular voter? — 
Yes, Derham ; he might have been made away with. 

17366. Was that all the money yougot? — That was 
all. 

17367. Was there any place where you got drink? 
— I got no drink, but what I paid for. 

17368. Was there any public-house in which you 
got drink without paying for it ? — No. 

17369. Did you drink in Tom Ward’s? — I did. 

17370. Did you pay for what you got there ? — I did. 
I did not go out very often as I had my work to 
mind. 

17371. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Had you ever a 
vote ? — No. 

17372. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you get any 
money from Brennan for Major Knox ? — No, sir ; and 
would not take it either. 

17373. Is your father a voter? — No, sir; he is 
dead. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



James Tonry sworn and examined. 



17374. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you vote at 
the last election ? — I did, six-. 

17375. For whom ? — For Major Knox. 

17376. Where were you on the day of the polling ? 
- — T was in the town. 

17377. In whose house ? — In Mr. O’Farrell’s. 
17378. Why did you go there? — I went therefor 
protection. My house was threatened, and I left it. 
17379. Threatened by whom ? — I do not know. 
17380. Are you a Protestant or a Roman Catholic ? 
— A Roman Catholic. 

17381. Did you ever vote before 1 — Yes. 



17382. For Sergeant Armstrong ? — No, sir. For 
Mr. Somers. 

17383. Did you get any money for your vote then ? 
— Never. 

17384. And you voted then for Mr. Somers ? — 
Yes, sir. 

17385. Were you a member of the Liberal party 
here ? — No. 

17386. Did you think Mr. Somers was a Conserva- 
tive ? — He was on the Conservative side that time. 

17387. Now, did anyone make any offer of money 
at the last election ? — Never. 
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17388. Did you pay for what you had at ©’Farrell’s ? 
— I did not pay yet. I am to pay it ; I am doing work 
for him. 

17389. What trade are you?— A carpenter. 

17390. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — When did> you 
go to 0’Farrell’s ? — Three or four days before the poll. 

17391. And did you stop there until after the pol- 
ling? — I did.. 

17392. Did you leave the house at all ? — Not until 
I came to the poll. 

17393. Did anybody tell you to go to ©Farrell's ? — 
No. 

17394. It was from your own idea ? — It was. 

17395. Had anybody threatened you ? — No, sir ; I 
was neither threatened before or after except the house 
being attacked. 

17396. When- was that? — The night before the poll. 



17397. You have told us you went three or four, 
nights before the poll to ©Farrell's? — Yes, but it was 
the night before the poll the windows were broken; 

17398. What took you to O’Farrell’s ? — I went for 
my own safety. 

17399. But nobody had threatened you ? — No. 

17400. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Are your custo- 
mers or employers on the Conservative side ? — Yes, 
sir. It is for them I am generally working these thirty 
years. 

17401. Had any of them asked you for your vote 
for Major Knox? — No, sii\ 

17402. Were you afraid of losing your custom if 
you voted against him ? — Well, I was not afraid. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



Patrick Jordan sworn and examined. 



17403. The Chief Commissioner: — Are you an elec- 
tor ? — Yes, I voted the last time. 

17404. Who did you vote for? — For Captain 
Flanagan. 

17405. Did you vote for Sergeant Armstrong ? — 
No* sir : I had not a vote at that time. 

17406. Was the last time the first time you had a 
vote ? — It was, sir. 

17407. Do you know Thomas Brennan? — I do. 

17408'. Did he ever give you any order? — Well, he 
did. 

17409i For how much ? — £3 or £4. He did not 
give me the order at once. He came twice and told 
me to get a certain thing done, and gave me <£1 for 
drink. 

1 7410. Is there another Patrick Jordan in the town ? 
— Not that I know. 

17411. Did you get any money for Sergeant Arm- 
strong’s election? — No, sir. 

17412. You say you had not a vote? — I- had- not,- 
sir. (The witness saw the Chief Commissioner look- 
ing at a book, and added) — You will not take that out 
of the book; for it is not me who got the £15. I got 
no money at : all. 

174)13. Who.got the* £15 V — I do not know. 

17414. Are you aware it was. said Patrick Jordan 
got £15 after the election ? — I am the only one in the 
town, and; I got no money at all. 



17415. Is there a Martin. Jordan,? — There is, a 
father of mine. 

17416. Do you know he got money ?-r-I do. not, sir. 
I heard he got money,: but I do not know. 

17417. How much ? — Well, I do not recollect- now. 

17 418. What is your business ? — A grocer and 
publican. 

17 419- When did Tom Brennan give you the. order 
for the £4 ? — It was before the election. 

17420. How long?— It was a month or so. 

17421. Whose mob was that for % — The mob he sup- 
ported himself — Captain Knox’s- mob- 

17422. How many of them got the drink ? — Several 
of them. I do not recollect how many. 

17423. Were there twenty ?— I suppose there were. 

17424. Was it all on one evening you gave them 
the drink ? — It was not. It was on two, or three, or 
four occasions. 

17425. Did he pay you the £4 in one sum? — I 
never- got-one penny of it. I took his word for it as 
a neighbour. 

17426. You, never got it ? — No. 

17427. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — What is your 
father by trade,! — He is a farmer. 

17428. What size farm does, he. hold ? — I suppose 
ten or twelve acres. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



Denis Rooney sworn and examined. . 



174291 Th o Chief Commissioner. — Had you a vote 
at the last election ? — Yes, sir. 

17430'. Who did you vote for ?— For Captain Flana- 
gan. 

17431. Had' you a vote at Sergeant Armstrong’s 
election? — Yes. 

17432. Did you vote for the Sergeant ?— I did, sir. 

17433. After that did you get any money?— I did. 

17434. How much ? — £10. 

17435. Was that from Mr. Phillips ? — Yes. 

17 436. Was that all you got ? — That was all. 

17437. What are you by occupation ?— A shop- 
keeper. 

17438. Did you ever get any money before? — 
Never. 



17439. Had you a vote at the previous election ! — 
Yes. 

17440. Did you: vote for Mr. Somers ?- — I did. 

17441. Against Mi - . Wynne? — I could, not say 
exactly. . 

17442. Did you vote for Colonel Townley?— No. 

17443. Or John Sadlier ? — I did. 

17444. Were you offered moneys after that election? 
— Never. 

17445. If any money happens to be going now will 
you take it ? — Money is very tempting. 

17446. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Was the £10 
given you in cash by Mr. Phillips ? — It was. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Valentine Dillon sworn and examined. 

[This* gentleman was engaged professionally in an adjoining court, and the Com m i s sioners healing that he 
was there requested his attendance.] 



17447. The Chief Commissioner. — Were you con- 
ducting agent in 1859 or 1857 for Mr. Ball? — In 1.857 
or 1859, I cannot remember now which, in either of 
the two years I came down with Mr. Ball, to .Sligo. • I 
did not intend to come down to act as his conducting 
agent. If. lie had gone to an election it was, my inten- 
tion to have employed a local conducting, agent. 



17448. Could you not fix whether it was in 1857 
or 1859 ? — The “ Directory” will at once inform you of it. 

17449. In 1857 Mr. Somers was returned, and the 
election was set aside on petition on the ground of 
books having been tampered with. That was in 1857? 
— Yes. Who was the other candidate ? 

17450. Mr. Wynne. In 1859 Mr. Wynne beat.Mr. 
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Somers at the election by a large majority, and I want 
to know does that 'refresh your memory ? — I imagine 
as well as I can now recollect that it must have been 
after the litigation out of which the poll books were 
set aside that I came down with Mr. Ball. 

17451. So I suppose. Do you know anything in 
connexion with Mr. Ball then giving up the election and 
leaving the town ? — No, I do not know of my own 
knowledge anything connected with it. 

17452. We have it in evidence that it was in con- 
sequence of some voters on the Liberal side demand- 
ing a large stun — £700 or £1,000 — for their votes ? — 
So his brother told me at the time. 

17453. Some six or seven voters ? — Some few men 
demanded a large sum of money. 

17454. From all you know of the election you 
supposed that to be true ?— Yes, perfectly true. Per- 
sonally I had no knowledge of it. 

17455. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You are certain 
now it must have been in 1859? — I only form that 
opinion from what I now recollect ; but I think I was 
the person concerned in some prosecutions that were 
instituted against the then mayor of Sligo. There 
was litigation earned on to a large extent against him, 
and I was concerned in that ligitation, and I think it 



was out of that ligitation the circumstance arose that 
induced Mr. Ball and myself to come together — at 
least I think so. If I had any idea of being examined 
I could have brought assistance. 

17456. The Chief Commissioner. — Your name has 
been only mentioned to-day. 

17457. Mr. Commissioner Byrne, — Were you mote 
than once with Mr. Ball ? — Only on the one occasion. 

17458. You know nothing about this demand for 
this sum of money, except what you have just told us, 
that you heard it from Mr. Ball’s brother ? — No. 

17459. And did you hear the sum mentioned? — No. 
The brother was down at the time managing. He was 
the person who would do anything in connexion with 
money affairs. 

17460. Had Mr. Ball addressed the electors? — I 
think he had. 

17461. Was it previous to or after the nomination 
he left town ? — I do not think he went to a nomination 
on that occasion. I do not think he waited for the 
nomination day. 

17462. Do you recollect how soon before the nomi- 
nation day he left? — I think it was only a day or two. 
That is my recollection now. 

(The witness then withdrew). 



John Henry sworn and examined. 



17463. The Chief Commissioner. — Had you a vote 
at the last election? — I had. 

17464. Who did you vote for? — For Captain Flana- 
gan. 

17465. Had you ever a vote before? — -Never. 

17466. How much were you rated at? — £8. 

17467. Now were you at Mrs. Hall’s? — I was. 

17468. Who told you to go in there ? — I Was gene- 
rally employed in this place — in Mrs. Hall’s — with the 
grand jury. 

17469. Are you a Catholic or a Protestant? — A 
Catholic, sir. 

17470. Were you in Mrs. Hall’s the day before the 
election ? — The day before the election I was in the 
house. 

17471. Did you stay there the night before -the 
polling ? — No, six-. I never slept in Mrs. Hall’s. 

17472. Did anybody offer you anything for voting 
for Major Knox 1 — When I went, Mr. Cherry and some 
strange gentleman were in, and the gentleman came 
down stairs, and I was in the front-room parlour. 
Mrs. Cherry and Mrs. Hall were in it. Mr. Cherry 
wantedme to stop in Mrs. Hall’s, and not to go outof the 
premises. I was inclined to go out, and I said I would 
not stop out of my own house. 

17473. Did Mr. Cherry make you any offer? — He 
said he would hand me a recompense the same as the 
other men. 

17474. Was any money mentioned? — He never 
mentioned any money to me. Mi’s. Hall said if I 
would stop inside and render her assistance in the court, 
she would pay me. 

17475. Did anybody else offer you any money ? — 
Mr. Petrie did ; £30 in my own house. 

17476. Did he offer it to you more than once ?— He 
offered it to me twice — in his own office. 

17477. What was the £30 for? — To quit the place, 
and not to vote. 

17478. Did you agree to take it ? — No. 



17479. Would you take it? — No. 

17480. Did you refuse it? — No, sir. I kept my 
mind to myself all through. 

17481. Did Leonard get £5? — I heard he did, but 
I did not see it. 

17482. Who did he get that from? — From Major 

17483. Who did you hear he got the £5 from? — 
From Major Knox. 

17484. Do you mean from Major Knox himself ? — 
Yes; he got £5 the night before the election to bring 
me, when he heard I was housed in Mrs. Hall’s. 

17 485. What was the occasion of Mr. Petrie coming 
to you ? — I will tell you what he has told me. He 
told me moreover what interest he had in Major 
Knox. 

17486. When did he come to you? — He came fre- 
quently for three months before the election. 

17487. When did lie make you the offer of £30 ? — 
About three weeks before the election ; and then when 
I saw the election coming to a close, for fear I would 
be processed for the barrel of herrings, I went down to 
ask for some law, and brought 8s. Mr. Petrie brought 
me in, and sitting down alongside of me said, “ Have 
you your mind made up?” and I said “No.” “I 
hear,” said I, “ that the Major is going to get me 
back my pension ;” and he said, “ That is the thing he 
can do for you.” He said, “ I will stand you the 
£30, but I wish to keep everything dark, and not to 
show the public what interest I take in the matter.” 
With that there was a man named Doherty coming in, 
and he said, “ You can go away." Doherty did not 
hear what the man was saying to me. He said he was 
three years successively with Colonel White over the 
salmon fishery, and he said he would give me £30, 
because he would like to return Major Knox. 

17488. Who did you get the money from ? — From 
Bryan Chrystal. 

(The ■witness then withdrew.) 



Patrick M'Clean sworn and examined. 



17489. The Chief Commissioner.— Did you vote at 
the last election? — Yes, sir. 

1 7 490. Who did you vote for ? — For Captain Flana- 
gan. 

17491. Did you vote at the election before that ? — 
Yes. 

17492. For Sergeant Armstrong ? — Yes. 



17493. Did you get any money after that ? — Yes. 
17494. How much ? — Twenty pounds. 

17495. Did you know that was for your vote ? — No 
sir, I did not. 

17496. Did you know you got it because you had 
voted ?— No, sir, I did not know. I voted for Sergeant 
Armstrong, and I did not expect one penny. 



PrFTBP.N'CII 

Day. 

October 22. 

Valentine 

Dillon. 



John Henry. 



Patrick 

M'Clean 
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Fifteenth 

Day. 

October 22. 

Patrick 
M‘ Clean. 



1 7497. Do you tliink you would have got one shilling 
if you had not voted ? — I do not think I would. 

17498. Did you ever get any money before ? — No, 
sir. I never had a vote before. 

17499. Did you vote at the last election for Captain 
Flanagan, honestly! — I did, sir. 

17500. What is your business'? — A butter and egg 
merchant. 



17501. Do you deal with the country people! — Yes 
17502. Did you see many country people in town! 
—Yes. 

17503. Did you know of any money going for their 
support 1 — No, sir ; I did not. I was occupied with 
my own business. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



James Devins 



James Devins sworn and examined. 



17504. The Chief Commissioner. — Are you an elec- 
tor! — No, sir. 

17505. Your brother who has been examined is an 
elector! — Yes. 

17506. Is your father an elector! — My father is 
dead. 

17507. Did Mr. Molony give you any money at 
the last election 1 — He did. 

17508. How much ! — About £105 odd. 

17509. What was that money for? — Well, he did 
not tell me what it was for. 

17510. That is a little strong. Do you mean to say 
you did not know what it was for? — I partly under-_ 
stood it was for paying non-electors. 

17511. You may as well tell all about it. Mr. 
Molony has told his story with perfect truth. Did 
you keep any account of that money ? — No, sir. 

17512. Did you keep any of it for yourself? — T did. 

17513. How much? — I kept £4. 

17514. To whom did you give the rest of the money ? 
— I divided none of it. I gave it up to a man named 
John Gahagan who divided it. It was given I under- 
stand for the boys of the town to watch voters, and I 
did not know the parties rightly entitled to get it, as 
I lived out of the town, and I understood he knew 
better than I did. I gave it to him and I had 
nothing to do with it but the £4 I kept for myself. 

1751 5. You know Tom Ward! — I do. 

17516. Was any of the money spent there ? — Well, 
indeed there might be. 

17517. Do not use the word might to me. Were 
the boys drinking there ? — W ell, I did not see them 
drinking, or I did not know what money they were 
drinking. It was drunk in every place where they 
thought proper. 

17518. Do you remember the Sunday before the 
election ?— I do, sir. 

17519. The election was on the Thursday ?— Y es, sir. 

17520. You remember the Sunday ? — Yes. 

17521. Did you get the whole of that money between 
the Sunday and the day of the polling ? — No, sir. 

17522. How much before the Sunday? — I am not 

17523. Were you a teetotaler at the last election 
like your brother ? — I drunk none over two glasses in 
the day. 

17524. I mean you kept yourself sober on purpose 
at the election ? — I did, sir. 

17525. How many men was the £105 given 
amongst ? — I could not tell. 

17526. Why did Gahagan know better than you? 
—Because he lived in the town and I lived outside 
of it. 

17527. Why did Mr. Molony give you the money? 
— He thought I would deal fair with it. 

17528. And account honestly for it ? — I suppose so. 

17529. Mr. Commissioner Brace. — Were you with 
any of the countxy people -before the election ? — No, 
sir. There were country people and townspeople of 
course, in the town at the time. 

17530. You know what I mean— were there mobs 



about. Do you swear you were in none of the mobs ? 
— Indeed I was, sir, in and out of them. 

17531. Were you at the head of any of the mobs 
that were shouting for Flanagan ? — I do not think I 
shouted twice for Flanagan at the election, and I do 
not know that I did at all. 

17532. Were you at the head of any of the mobs 
on the day Captain King was shot ? — I might have 
been in some of them. 

17533. W ere you in the front of them ? — I could not 
say what part of them I was in. 

17534. Did anybody tell you what you were to do? 
Did you get any instructions ? — Well, I did, sir, to 
send parties to watch certain places where there were 
houses of voters. 

17535. And what were you to do when you were 
watching? — Not to let the people be brought away by 
any other party. 

17536. Who did you get instructions to watch? 
Did you get instructions to watch Gethins? — No. 

17537. Who did you get instructions to watch? — 
There was some man in James’s-street I was told to 
have an eye to, and about Mrs. Hall’s place. 

17538. What were you to do if anyone came out ? — 
To report it, sir. 

17539. Were you to do nothing else? — No. 

17540. Not to catch hold of them? — No, sir. We 
were not authorised to catch hold of anyone. 

17541. What else were you to do besides watching 
these people ? — Nothing else. 

17542. To do nothing during the day time? — No, 
sir, but to keep the streets, and have an eye about. 

17543. About what? — About the voters, and see 
if any of them were going about the town, or if any- 
body interfered with them. 

17544. What were you to do if you saw them? — 
To prevent them if we could, and stop them. 

17545. Who told you to stop them? — I cannot 
tell. 

17546. I believe you can say if you like? — No, sir, 
I cannot. 

17547. Who gave the instructions, now? — I cannot 
tell, sir. 

17548. Is it that you will not tell? — I cannot tell. 

17549. Try and recollect the name of the voter in 
James’s-street? — I cannot. 

17550. Were you ever authorised to watch James 
M‘M.ullen ? — No, sir. 

17551. Or Peter Harrison ? — N o. 

17552. You must have been ordered to watch more 
than one ? — There was a man named Middleton down 
at the quay. 

17553. Were you to watch him? — Yes. 

17554. Did he vote?— I do not know, sir, how he 
voted. 

17555. Did you hear? — Well, I think he did not 
vote. 

17556. Well, who else? — I cannot remember any- 
body else. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



Daniel Gillan. 



Daniel Gillan sworn and examined. 



17557. The Chief Commissioner . — Are you an elec- 
tor? — I am not, sir. 

17558. Did Mr. Molony give you any money at 
the last election ? — He did. 



17559. How much ? — Forty-five pounds. 

17560. Whom did you give that money to ? — I dis- 
tributed it myself, and two or three men more, to be- 
tween forty and fifty people. 
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17561. What is your business or occupation? — I 
am a butcher and dealer. 

17562. Did you know these people you were giv- 
ing the money to ? — I did, everyone. 

17563. Were they townspeople ? — All townspeople, 

17564. Did you open any account at any public- 
house for these people? — Not one shilling. 

17565. Did you give the whole of that money to 
the mobsmen themselves ? — Every shilling, sir. There 
were four or five parties along with me used to take so 
much of it, and forty or fifty people used to get it 
every night. Some of them got 15s. 

17566. What were these people employed for? — To 
watch houses. I had eight or ten on James-street 
every night to watch voters. 

17567. Will you tell me the names of the voters ? — 
Peter Cunningham in James-street. 

17568. Did he vote? — I do not know, sir. There 
were parties in tampering with him. 

17569. Who were the parties tampering with him? 
— I heard that young Mr. Gilmor was there. 

17570. What is his Christian name? — John Gil- 
mor. There was another party there that Mr. Mo- 
lony told me was going about the town with Mr. 
Petrie, and he ordered us, in fact, to go in and not 
allow him to be tampered with. 

17571. Who else? — There was another man named 
Thomas Middleton, on the Quay. We were told he 
was being tampered with. 

17572. Did he vote? — I think not. 

17573. Did you leave a party to watch him ? — Yes, 
sir. 



17574. Used they to be up all night ?— Every night Fifteenth 
for four or five nights. . i)ay> 

17575. Who else? — There was another man in October 22 . 
Grafton-street that myself and another man were told •/— 
to watch Mr. Petrie going into, and that was Edward 
Gethins’. That is all I can remember at the present 
time. 

17576. He did not pay forty or fifty men to watch 
these three? — No, sir; there were ten or twelve left 
every night in Gaol-street. 

17577. About what time did you pay these men? — 

Four or five days before the election. 

17578. Did you pay any on the polling day? — Not 
one shilling ; it was two days before the polling day. 

17579. How many men altogether did you pay? — 

About forty or fifty each night, to the best of my re- 
collection. 

17580. Did you give any of that money to electors ? 

—No, sir. 

17581. Are you positive about that? — Certainly, 

17582. Were you told not ? — Certainly, sir.' 

17583. Who told you not? — Mr. Molony told me 
not to give one shilling to an elector. I used to make 
out a slip of paper every night, and I never had an 
elector on the list. 

17584. Who were on the list? — There were two or 
three Byrnes on the list — John Byrne and Pat Byrne, 

John O’Hara, John Finan, James Duffy (since dead), 

Michael Byrne, William M'Cullogli, Edward Gallinan, 

John Mulrooney, and John Gallagher. I cannot re- 
member any more. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



John Kearns sworn and examined. 



John Kearns. 



17585. The Chief Commissioner. — Where do you 
live? There are two of your name? — There are, sir, 
three or four of my name in Sligo. I live in Temple- 
street, Sligo. There are at least three more of my 

* 17586. Are you an elector? — I am an elector. 

17587. Was any offer made to you at the last elec- 
tion ? — No, sir, there was not. 

17588. Now, who did you vote for at the last elec- 
tion ? — I did not vote at all for either party. 

17589. Did you go to any place away from your 
own house?— I did. I was afraid to stop in my own 
house. 

17590. Are you a Catholic? — I am. 

17591. Who did you intend to vote for?— Major 
Knox if called upon. 

17592. Had you voted at the previous election ? — I 
voted for Mr. Somers twice and for Mr. Macdonogh on 
two occasions. 

17593. Was any money offered to you after Mr. 
Macdonogh’s elections? — No, sir. 

17594. Did you vote for Mr. Somers because he 
was a Conservative ? — I could have got .£200 for vot- 
ing for Mr. Sadler if I had liked. 

17595. Who offered you the money ? — Young Harry 
O’Connor, who is now dead. 

17596. And he offered it to influence you? — Yes, 
£40 or £50 notes in my own parlour. I would not 
sell Mr. Somers, and although he was a poor man I 
would not vote against him. 

17597. Doyou remember Colonel To wnley’s election? 
— I do. 

17598. Was any offer made to you ? — No, there was 
not. 

17599. Do you know of any money going at Colonel 
Townley’s election ? — I do not. 

17600. Who did you vote for then? — For Mr. 
Somers. 

17601. At Mr. Wynne’s election who did you vote 
for? — Mr. Somers. 

17602. Did you vote for Mr. Somers all through?— 
All through thick and thin, and I never got one penny, 
but I lost my time and money. 

6 



17603. Why did you not vote at the last election 
after persevering to vote for Mr. Somers all through ? 
Why did you not vote at the last election ? — I thought 
Major Knox a fit and proper person to vote for, and I 
said I would vote for him. 

17604. How long before the election did you make 
up your mind to vote for him? — I think it was 
about a month. 

17605. What induced you to make up your mind 
a month before the election ? — Nothing at all, but I 
think he was a better man than Captain Flanagan. 
Major Knox was a young man, and Captain Flanagan 
an old man, and that was the difference. I thought 
he was a fit and proper person to represent us in 
Parliament. 

17606. Were you afraid you would be molested if 
you did not go to Allingham’s hotel ? — If 1 left the 
hotel I would be carried away, and made vote in spite 
of my teeth. 

17607. Why, how could they make you vote if 
they brought you to the courthouse? — They might, 
not, but I would sooner keep out of the way of harm. 

17608. Where did you suppose you would be 
brought to if you did not go to Allingham’s ? — I do- 
not know. 

17609. Did you expect you would be brought away 
out of your own house ? — I did. 

17610. Did you get any word of that 1 — I did not. 

17611. But you knew the habits of the people ? — 
Yes. 

17612. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Do you know a 
Mr. Macdonagh in this town ? — I do well. 

17613. Did you ever say to him you were going to 
vote for Captain Flanagan, but you would see Mr. 
Lawder first? — I never did. 

17614. Or anything about it? — No. 

17615. Had you any conversation with him? — I 
had. I told him I wanted to go and see Mr. Lawder, 
and tell him what I intended to do the evening be- 
fore the election. 

17616. Did you say nothing about Captain Fla- 
nagan ? — I did not. I never promised Captain Fla- 
nagan in my life. 
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17617. But you told Macdonagh you would go and 
see Mr. Lawder? — I did. 

17618. Why did you tel! Macdonagh that? — I told 
him what I tell you now, and that is all. 

17619. Why did you tell him you were going to 
see Mr. Lawder ? — I thought it was no harm to tell 
him that. No one could make anything of that on earth. 

17620. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — What are you? 
— I am a buyer of butter, and shipper. 

17621. Who are your principal customers ? — I do 
not want to know them by name. 

17622. Are they Conservatives or Liberals? — I do 
not understand you. 

17623. Are your principal customers Conservatives 
or Liberals ? — I buy from evex-y party that comes 
across me. I am not bound to any one party. 
Everyone that comes across me I buy from them. 

17624. The Chief Commissioner. — Who is over the 
markets in Carrick ? — Richard Frederick Coyle. 

17625. Has Mr. Lawder anything to do with them ? 
— I think he has. 

17626. And I suppose you are not badly treated in 
the markets? — Well, everybody in them is treated as 
I am treated. Any man who goes in there is treated 
as I am treated. 

17627. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you see Mr. 
Lawder that evening? — I did, sir. He asked me 
would I vote, and I said I would sooner not, as I 
was going to the market, and I would not vote for 
one party or another, but if I am required, I will 
vote for you. I would much rather not, I said, for I 
attend all the countiy markets, and I will be destroyed 
if I do anything. 



17628. The Chief Commissioner— -I believe they 
broke into your house ? — They did. 

17629. .What compensation did you get ?— Sixty- 
four pounds. 

17630. Mr. Commissioner • Bruce. — Are you a Pro- 
testant or a Catholic? — I am a Catholic. 

17631. Were you pressed much to vote for Captain 
Flanagan ? — I was not pressed much, for I kept my- 
self out of the way that I could not be pressed. 

17632. Did you ever hear of voters being carried 
off before? — Yes, there was one of my own side earned 
off on a door. 

17633. What election was that ; at? — At the last 
election. 

17634. What was Ins name? — Remxix. He is a 
dealer near where I live. 

17635. What was his other name ? — I do not know 
his other name at all. 

17636. Did he poll for Captain Flanagan? — Yes, 
he was compelled to poll for Captain Flanagan, and 
dragged to it by the back of the neck. 

17637. Is he living in town now? — He is. I saw 
him not two days ago. 

17638. Did you hear of any man being dragged 
away and forced to vote at Sergeant Armstrong’s elec- 
tion ? — I did not know of one. 

17639. Or at Mr. Somers’s election? — No; nothing 
of the sort at all. 

17640. Did you hear of anybody else besides Ren- 
nix being dragged away ? — No. 

(The witness then withdrew'.) 



Michael 

Mulligan. 



Michael Mulligan sworn and examined. 



17641. The Chief Commissioner . — What are you ? 
— A farmer, sir. 

17642. Did you get any money from Mr. Molony? 
— I did, sir. 

17643. How much? — I do not mind — between £5 
and £7. I do not know. 

1 7 644. Was that for watching voters ? — It was not, 

17645. What was it for? — On the day Captain 
Flanagan came into town, there came a lot of my neigh- 
bours with me, men, women and children, and 
they spoke to me above in the town that they were 
hungry, and they got into some houses and got bread 
and tea, and I came down afterwards to Mr. Molony, 
and told him about it, and I said I would have to pay 
it myself unless he paid it. 

17646. In whose house was this? — Some of them 
w'bi-e in a brother’s of my own, Martin Mulligan. 

17647. Was he a voter? — He was. 

17648. How' much did you give him? — I do not 
' know rightly. 

, 17649. Did you give him £4 ?— I do not know ; I 

5j gave them all I got, and they complained they did not 
get enough. 

■ 17650. Did you give your brother .£1 ? — I am sure 

I did and more. 

17651. Two pounds 1 — I could not say exactly what. 
I divided it. 

17652. Amongst whom? — John Henry was one 
of them. 

17653. Was he a voter? — He was, sir ; and Henry 
Dignam. 

17654. Is he a voter? — I do not know, sir. He did 
hot get near enough. And Collery. 

17655. Is he a voter? — He is, sir. 

17656. What is his Christian name? — Pat. 

17657. Was that all the money you gave? — All the 
money I got, I gave it to them. 

17658. Did you keep none for yourself ? — Not one 
penny. 

17659. Do you know of any other money given 
that way ? — I got more money the other day, sir. 

17660. How much? — I think it was £15, sir. 



17661. What day w'astliat? — The day of the nomi- 
nation. 

17662. What was the £15 for? — For the same pur- 
pose. 

17663. For feeding the people? — Yes. 

17664. Did you give it to the same people ? — In the 
same house, to the same people, sir. 

17665. How much did your brother get that day ? 
— I could not tell, sir. I did not expect I would 
be here. 

17666. How' much did your brother get on the day 
of the nomination, on your oath ? — On my oath I do 
not mind. 

17667. Did he get one shilling? — He got thirty 
shillings, or £2. He got beyond a pound on the se- 
cond day. 

17668. Did the rest of the money go into the same 
house? — To the same houses. I think there was a 
quart of whiskey got out of Dan Commons’. I re- 
member better now, it was £1 1 gave for whiskey. 

17669. Do not tell me you only gave one quart of 
whiskey, when you were speuding £15. Did you get 
any more money on the day of the polling ? — No, six-. 

17670. Did you get any moi-e money unless the 
£15 ? — No, sir ; only what I got from Mi - . Molony. 
That is all I got. 

17671. What other money was given by Mr. Molony 
to men like you to distribute ? — I know nothing about 
it. 

17672. Did you keep one shilling for yourself? — 
I do hot recollect. I was money out of pocket. 

17673. How much were yoxx out of pocket? — I do 
not know. 

17674. You got £7 and £15. How much were 
you out of pocket ? — On my oath, I think I was a 
few shillings out of pocket. 

17675. Did you ever make a demand upon Mr. 
Molony? — I wanted to get more from him. 

17676. How much did you ask for ? — I went to him 
after the election, and said I was at a loss, and that he 
should give me money. . 

17677. How much did you expect him to give you ? 
— I did not expect anything. 
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17678. About £5 1—1 thought I would get a few 
pounds. 

17679. That you were at a loss of? — I was not a 
loss of that much. 

17680: Are you disappointed now? — I think I am, 

17681. Are you badly treated? — Weill do not say 
I am badly treated, sir. 

17682. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Did you ever get 



money from Mr. O’Loghlen ?— No, sir, never. I never j#i F tj36isf 
spoke to him in my life. Day. 

17683. Or from anybody except Mr. Molony ? — No, 

17684. Did you get any money at any former elec- Michael . 
tion? — I do not know, sir, I might get a few shillings. Mulligan: 
I think I got ten shillings one time. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



James Gimgan sworn and examined. 

17685. The Chief Commissioner . — Are you an 17715. Did any more pass through your hands? — 



elector? — No, sir. 

17686. Did you get any money at the last election? 
—I did, six-. 

17687. How much? — Before the election I got £10. 

17688. From whom? — From Father Noon, sir. 

17689. Where is he the parish priest of ? — Of Sooey. 

17690. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Do you live in 
Sligo? — I do, sir. 

17691. The Chief Commissioner. — Now when did he 
give you the £10 % — Before the election. 

17692. What for? — He told me to distribute it 
amongst these people in watching voters, and give a 
few shillings amongst the boys. 

17693. Is he the parish priest of Geevagh ?— Yes, 

17694. Were there any Geevagh boys in town ? — 
They got none of that, six-. 

17695. Who paid the Geevagh boys? — I do not 

17696. Did you see the Geevagh boys? — I did. 

17697. How many were in town? — I could not say. 

17698. Were there 100 of them? — Indeed there was. 

17699. Were there not 300 of them? — I do not 
know the number. 

17700. Now, when did the Geevagh boys come into 
town ? — I think there were some of them in at the 
nomination day, and some of them at the election. 

17701. Where did they stop when they were in 
town ? — I do not know. 

17702. Where were they fed? — I do not know. 

17703. Who had the management of paying them? 
— I do not know, sir. 

17704. Were you told not to give any of the £10 to 
Geevagh boys ? — I do not know, sir. 

17705. Who did you give it to ? — To the Sligo boys. 

17706, How did you know that Father Noon had 
the money to give you ? — They were annoying me for 
some time before that and abusing me for losing their 
time, and they saidMajor Knox’s staff were paid weekly 
and getting plenty to eat and drink, and they were 
getting nothing. I then made an application. 

17707. To whom?— To Mr. M'Dermott first and 
Mr. M'Niffe. They said it was too early, and I said 
they did not think so themselves, for Knox had paid 
for six, eight, or nine months, and I said “ I want 
nothing for myself,” and I left the room, and T was 
sent for in a few days and got £10. I was sent for to 
a certain house. 

17708. What house? — Mr. Edward Duffy’s in 
John-street. 

17709. What is he? — A butcher, and I think that 
between thirty-seven and forty-two that £10 was ex- 
pended. I never left the room. I was as much 
annoyed the next day as ever I was, and I promised I 
would never take a shilling again. 

17710. After paying them they annoyed you more 
than before? — Yes, fresh people came to me in the streets 
and I promised I would never take another shilling in 
my life and never will. 

17711. Did you get any more ?— I got a little more 
to pay for fines. 

17712. For what ? — For drunkenness and assault. 

17713. Who gave you the money to pay fines?— 
Mr. O’Loghlen gave me £1 15s. 

17714. What more did he give you?— No mere- 
s 



Mr. Molony gave me a trifle to pay some women. 

17716. I thought you made, a resolution not to pay 
any more — to pay women or boys? — He promised to give 
the women something, and he said “ James, give this to 
the women. ” I promised the women I would give them 
something, and Mr, Molony promised me, and I did 
give it to them. 

17717. How much did you get? — £4, and I had a 
few shillings, and they asked me to treat me, and I 
would not and left them the money. 

17718. Where did you pay the women 1— On the 
street. I paid 5s. to each. 

17719. You understood that was to be drunk? — No, 
sir. I gave it to buy tea. I was drinking none 
myself except a few half glasses of whiskey in the day. 

17720. Was that all the money you got? — That is 
all the money I got. 

17721. Had you ever a vote for Sligo ? — I had, sir. 

17722. Who did you vote for? — For Mr. Somers. 

17723. Did you ever get any money for voting for 
him?— No, sir. I lost by him. 

17724: It is now proved that £5 was given at Mr. 
Somers’s election. Do you know anything about that ? 

■ — No, sir. I knew one election and there was accom- 
modation bills given of £9. 

17725. Whose election was that at? — It was at Mr. 
Somers and Mr. Wynne’s. 

17726. And who did the £9 accommodation bills? 
— The National Bank. 

17727. How many voters were paid that way? — A 
great deal whilst the money lasted. 

17728. About how many ? — I coidd not say — -whilst 
the money stood. The money was lodged in the bank, 
and I recollect that whilst it stood the bills were sent 
in. Father Dunleavy cam® to me, and a small man 
was about to be turned out, and he begged me to do a 
small bill, and I did, and when it came due I was not 
asked, and I asked the reason, and I. went up and paid 
it out of my own pocket. 

17729. Did you put the £9 bill into the bank.?—! 
did it to give to a person who was in distress. 

17730. Who were the other two persons?— Which 
two people ? 

17731. Were there two other names on the bill ? — N o. 

17732. Whose name was on the bill? — I disremem- 
ber. I indorsed it. 

17733. Was it a £9 bill ? — Nine pounds, four shil- 
lings, and six pence. 

17734. Were there other sums of £9 4a. 6d. at that 
election ? — There were. 

17735. Were there forty ? — I think there were. 

17736. Who told the people to go and get these bills 
discounted at the National Bank ? — The committee of 
Mr. Somers. 

17737. Who was the first to tell you to go down ? 
—Father Dunleavy. 

17738. Was it he gave the word to you? — He came 
to me and told me he knew a man who would be 
turned out in a few days, and asked me if I could get 
a small bill done for him. 

17739. Which other voters, as you understood, got 
the £9 bills dotfe for them ? — Any poor man who was 
in need of it got it done as long as the money stood in 
the bank. 

17740. Could you name anybody else who got that 

3 C 2 
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done? — I could not. That is thirty-five or thirty- 
three years ago. 

17741. Was that when Mr. Somers was first here? 
— No, sir. He lodged some hundreds in the National 
Bank to meet his demands. I voted for Mr. Martin, 
and he put out Mr. Martin then, and the Liberals did 
not like how he got on. 

17742. At the time you got the £9 bill done for 
you in the bank who was against Mr. Somers on the 
other side ? — Mr. Martin. 

17743. Now was there any other election that you 
got any compliments of the same kind ? — No, sir ; 
this bill was not for myself at all ; but' I paid it; and 
I wrote to Mr. Somers about it, and he sent it to me 
back. 

17744. He sent you the money himself? — He did, 
sir ; and any other things I paid for him he sent 
to me. 

17745. What other things did you pay for him? — 
I got drink occasionally for poor fellows who Were 
worn out ; and I paid money, and I wrote to him and 
he sent it to me. 

17746. How much did he send you this way? — 
God knows I do not know the number. I sent the 
bills forward to him what I paid out of my own 
pocket. 

17747. Was that for treating at the elections? — 
For giving refreshments to poor fellows who were 
getting nothing else. 

17748. You say you lost your business on account 
of Mr. Somers ? — I lost a good deal of my trade. 

17749. What is the reason of that? — I voted for 



him, and acted for him night and day. I could not 
get rid of him. In fact I did not dislike him for- 
being poor, not a bit. 

17750. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Do you recollect 
voting for him in 1859, the time Mr. Wynne beat 
him? — No, sir. 

17751. You did not vote for him then? — Every 
time I was here, sir, I voted for him. 

17752. Do you recollect any money going the last 
time he was here? — I was in company with him one 
Sunday evening. The Liberals were talking of Mr. 
Ball, and lie continued to canvass, and he requested 
me to go out with him and canvass for Mr. Ball, and 
I told him that himself might go out, but I would 
not. I was a Sunday evening in the hotel with him, 
and he sent for me and told me Mr. Ball left him 
£100 to contest the election next day. I remon- 
strated with him, and said if he took my advice he 
would not, for, to my knowledge, he exerted himself 
against Mr. Sadlier. It was a bad recompense, and if 
you take my advice, I said, you will not ; so we sent 
a car, and brought him from where we were. 

17753. And he was beaten ? — I do not think he was 
beaten then. Mr. Wynne put him out on petition. 

17754. Was there any money going the last time 
Mr. Somers stood? — No, sir, I do not think there was. 

17755. But the time before last?— No, sir. The 
man had not means enough, except what Lord Palmer- 
ston used to give him.' It used to be swamped in the 
hotel. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



■ JohnM'Tigte 



John M‘ Tiff he sworn and examined. 



17756. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you vote at 
the last election ? — I did. 

17757. Who did you vote for? — For Captain 
Flanagan. 

17758. Do you remember anyone asking you to vote 
for Major Knox ? — No, sir, I cannot remember of any- 
one asking me to vote for Major Knox but on the Mon- 
day previous to the election my little son came down 
from the butter market to me and told me I was 
wanted at home about one o’clock in the day, and I 
came up and a man named Armstrong told me I was 
wanted at Mr. Stokes’, and I told him I could not go 
there sooner than four or five o’clock, that I had to go 
back to the market as I was busy slapping butter ; 
so I did go back to the market and I met him about 
half-past four o’clock ; I met Armstrong, and after 
taking my dinner and tea we went out at six o’clock 
to Mr. Stokes’, and I went in the front door, and the 
young man asked 

17759. Just come to what Stokes said? — When I 
went down they were in and Mrs. and Mi-. Stokes came 
out, and I told him that Armstrong was in for me ; 



and he said, “ I want to know what you will take and 
go to Dublin until the election is over?” I laughed 
and I said £50, and he said that was too’ much, and he 
took me aside and said, “ I will give you forty thanks.” 
“ What,” said I, “ do you mean by thanks ?” and he 
said, “ Every thank means a pound and he said, “ I 
will give you your expenses, but you must go to Dublin 
to-night.” I said, “ Would not Garrick or Boyle be 
enough ?” And he said, “ No.” And I said I would 
give him word in half an hour ; and I went out and 
never came back. 

17760. Do you know any persons of the name of 
Macdonagh ? — I do. He asked me would my friends 
go, and I said they would not. 

17761. Did he ask you how the Macdonaghs’ would 
vote ? — He did not. 

17762. Was that the only occasion on which Stokes 
spoke to you? — The only occasion. 

17763. Did you vote for Sergeant Armstrong ?— I 
never had a vote but at this last election. My father 
had but I had not. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



David Frizelle sworn and examined. 



17764. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Are you a voter? 
— I am a county voter. 

17765. But not a borough one ? — No. 

17766. Do you live in Sligo? — No, sir. 

17767. Do you know a man called Felix Farrell ? 
— I do, sir. 

17768. Had you ever any conversation with him 
about the last election? — Well, not that I remember. 

17769. But try and recollect it, for he has sworn 
you had ? — I do not remember having any conversation 
with him as to election business. I remember one 
night he was in Mrs. Buchanan's and I think there was 
something like a jest passed. 

17770. Did you ever ask him to make you thirty- 
five kegs at £1 a piece ? — I never did. I never asked 
him to make any complement, but I said if he got a 
good price would he make them. It was a matter of 
jest. 



17771. What did you say to him about the kegs?-- 
I said if he got a good price would he make them. ■ 

17772. Did you mention any price? — No, sir. I 
only asked him if he got a good price would he make 
them. 

17773. Why did you ask him that? — Only for a 
jest. 

17774. Is it a joke to ask a cooper to make casks? 
— I only asked him. 

17775. How long was this before the election? — I 
do not know ; it might have been a- few days. 

17776. Do you know Stokes? — Yes, sir-. 

17777. Had you ever any talk with him about the 
election? — No, sir. 

17778. Had you ever any talk with anyone about 
the election? — No, sir, I had nothing to say to it. 

17779. And you never offered any man money? — 
No, sir. 
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17780. And was this conversation with Farrell at 
Buchanan’s hotel 1 ?— We were drinking. It was just 
a jest that was passed, and nothing more. I never- 
got money or anything else. 

17781. Did you send for Farrell 1 — No. 

17782. Did you vote at the last election? — I did. 



17783. For whom ?— I think Sir Robert Gore Booth l'i i trhn- 

and Mr. Cooper. 

17784. Had you any conversation before the elec- October : 
tion with Stokes or Cherry ? — No, sir, I had not. David 
(The witness then withdrew.) Frizelle. 



17785. Mr. Commissioner Byr 
elector ? — Yes. 

17786. Did you vote at the last election ? — Yes. 

17787. For whom did you vote 1 ! — For Captain 
Flanagan. 

17788. Did you vote for Sergeant Armstrong? — 
Yes. 

17789. Did you get any money after that election? 
-No. ■ „ v 

17790. Did Mr. Conry give you any money ?— Yes, 
sir. He gave it to the mistress and not to me. I was 
a State prisoner at the time.- 

17791. Did you ever vote at any previous election 
for Sergeant Armstrong ? — No. 

17792. Were you not a voter at any previous elec- 
tion? — Yes. . . 

17793. Did you vote at Sadlier’s election ? — No, sn-. 

17794. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Do you expect 
any money for voting for Captain Flanagan ? — No, sir. 



William Lovatt sworn and examined. 
— Are you 



—I do not n 



17795. Will you take it if it comes ?- 
quire it. 

17796. Supposing it is offered to you will you take 
it? — No. I never expected money for registering my 
vote. 

17797. Did you expect any money when you voted 
for Sergeant Armstrong? — No. 

17798. But you took it? — I did not. I never 
knew nothing about it, for I was a State prisoner at 
the time. 

17799. Then you would not have taken it? — Of 
course it was a God-send. I was in gaol when the 
mistress got it. 

17800. And supposing somebody comes and offers 
you .£20 now, for voting for Captain Flanagan would 
you throw it away ? — I do not imagine I would. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



John West sworn and examined. 



17801. The Chief Commissioner . — Did you vote at 
the last election ?— I did. 

17802. Who did you vote for?— For Major Knox. 

17803. Did you vote for Mr. Macdonogli ?— I did. 

17804. At which election ?— At the very last. 

17805. Now, did you get any money after that 
•election ? — Never ; nor at any election. 

17806. Did you ever vote before Mr. Macdonogli ’s 
time? — I did. 



17807. For whom?— I voted for Mr. Wynne, and 
for Mr. Somers onetime. 

17808. Did you know any money was going for Mr. 
Somers ? — No more than hearsay. 

17809. Did you try to get any money for voting 
for Mr. Somers ? — No ; I would give him money ; he 
was in more need of it than I was. 

17810. What are you? — I am a fanner. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



17811. The Chief Commissioner .— Were you in 
Stokes’ employment during the election? — I was, sir. 

17812. Did you bring any messages for him? — I 
brought one, sir. 

17813. Tell all about it?— It was a letter to Bu- 
chanan's to have a car to bring in the M‘Mullens. 

17814. Did you know at that time the M'Mullens 
were to go away ? — I did, sir, that night. 

17815. Who told you?— Mr. Stokes. 

17816. What did he say now ?— He told me to give 
them an order at Buchanan’s to have a car for the 
M‘Mullens. 

17817. You knew they were voters?— Yes. 

17818. Did you bring any other message about 
voters? — No, sir. 



Thomas Sivery sworn and examined. 1 

17819. Did you know Stokes had the money for 
the voters ? — No, sir. 

17820. Did you know of any money going to any- 
one who were voters ? — No, sir. 

17821. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Do you remem- 
ber seeing John M‘Tighe at Stokes’ house ?— Yes, sir. 
He came to the shop, and was shown into the parlour 
by John Byrne. 

17822. How long was he in the parlour ? — I do not 
know how long he was in it. I did not see him going 
out. He was let out on the hall door. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



A lick Shaw sworn and examined. 



17823. The Chief Convmissioner . — What is your 

occupation?— A watchmaker, sir. 

17824. Had you a vote at the last election ! — JN o, 

Sir 'l7825. Had you anything to do with the last elec- 
tion at either side?— Nothing except that affair with 
Dominick Oates. , . , i • 

17826 What was that?— I happened to be in Jus 

house, and he asked me to bring Mm to some one who 
would help him to leave the town, and 1 cl id so. J. 
went with him to Stokes. . 

17827 How did you know Stokes was the man to 
manage that WWell, I told him he ™ » man inte- 
rested in the Conservative party. 



17828. But how did you know he would manage to 
get a man to leave the town ? Did you not know that 
would not be done except for money ? — I did. 

17829. How much were you to understand that 
Oates was to get ?— Well, Stokes told me a party in 
Liverpool or Glasgow would give him thirty thanks 
when he would go there. 

17830. Tell who the party was?— Oh, I do not 
know. He did not mention any person’s name. 

17831. Did you ever tell Oates that? — He was lis- 
tening himself to it in Stokes’s house. 

17832. Was that a real offer as you understood it? 
Well, that is all he offered. 

17833. Was it areal offer? — He asked what did lie 
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mean by it, and I said I supposed it was pounds he 
meant by it. That is all. 

17834. But you intended to get the man away if 
you could ? — I did not. 

1 7 835. Oh, but were not you on that side ? — I went 
with the man at Ms own request. 

17836. Were not you on the Conservative side? — I 
was not a voter. 

17837. But you would have voted for Major Knox 
if you had a vote ? — Yes, certainly. 

17838. Now, did you offer anything to any other 
voter ? — No, sir. 

17839. Was any other offer made in your presence 1 
— No, sir ; never in. my presence. 

17840. Was there any offer made to any relative of 
a voter in your presence ; any word given that money 
would be going ? — No. 

17841. To the wife or relative of a voter ?— No. 



17842. At the time of the revision there was an 
offer made to Fitzpatrick. Who made the offer 1— 
Stokes desired me to tell him that he would get £20 
or £25, I could not swear which, for not registering 
his vote. That is all the men I know. 

17843. But how did Stokes happen to speak to you 
about the transaction ? — Because the man lived in the 
same street with me. 

17844. Did Stokes often speak to you about these 
matters ? — No, sir, he did not, unless on these two 
occasions. 

17845. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Was any other 
offer made by Stokes that you heard ? — No, sir. I do 
not know anything more about Stokes. 

17846. Do you know of any other voter having been, 
offered money for voting for Major Knox, or. abstain- 
ing from voting? — No, sir ; I do not. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



17847. The witness, Mr. Doherty, returned to court, 
and said he had succeeded in making out the date. 
Mr. Ball stood for Sligo in the year 1849, and also in 
the year 1857. It was on the latter occasion the mat- 
ter occurred which he mentioned to the Coinmisioners. 



17848. The Chief Commissioner. — That is the 1857 
election? — -Yes, sir. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



Patrick 

Leonard. 



Patrick Leonard s 

17849. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you vote for 
Sergeant Armstrong ? — I did. 

17850. Did you get any money after that election? 
—I did. 

17851. How much ? — Fifteen pounds. 

17852. Fiom whom ? — From Mr. Foley. 

17853. Was that the first election you voted at? — 
It was. 

17854. Did you ever get any money since ? — Never. 



■ora and examined. 

17855. Did you vote for Captain Flanagan ? — I did. 
17856. Now, had you anything to do with the mobs 
at the last election? — No. 

17857. Did any money pass through your hands? — 
Not one shilling. 

17858. Who canvassed you before Sergeant Arm 
strong’s election ? — The Sergeant, sir. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



James Kearney sworn and examined. 



17859. The Chief Commissioner. — Are you an elec- 
tor ?— I am, sir. 

17860. Did you vote at the last election ? — Yes, the 
first time and the last time. 

17861. Who did you vote for?— For Captain 
Flanagan. 

17862. What is your business? — A dealing man. 

17863. Did you know anything about the mobs 
that were in town? — I did, sir. I knew something 
regarding the men that were hi the interest of both 
parties. 

17864. Well, tell what you knew? — Well, what I 
know of the mobs was, that there was a great anxiety 
of the Liberal party on behalf of , Captain Flanagan, 
but it was nothing at all to the opposite party. There 
was nothing at all able to compete with the opposite 
party. 

17865. But about the mob? — Did you know the 
Gevagli mob ? — No, sir, I did not know anything. 

17866. But did you know of any money having 
been paid to them ?— I am certain there came men into 
the town, solicitors, about the Liberal cause. 

17867. Was any money offered to you ? — There was. 

17868. Who offered yoif the ; money ? — It was my 
landlord. 

17869. Who is your landlord? — Mr. Stokes. 

17870. How much did he offer you? — Well, before 
the revision commenced lie said’ to me he would give 
me £15 not to register. ’j 

17871. After that did he offer you any money? — 
He did, sir. 

17872. How much did he offer you ? — The terms lie 
mentioned were,' that if I had three more men lie 
would give me £50. 

17873. Was it £50 for yourself ?— It was. 

17874. How much would the other voters get ? — 



He would have a piivate arrangement with them 
himself. 

17875. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you under- 
stand from him that the other men were to get £50 
each ?- — No, sir. I understood distinctly from him that 
he would arrange until them to the best advantage he 
could, that is what he proposed to me. He said if I 
accepted of the £50, he would wish I would make no 
reference to them about the amount he would give me, 
but I suppose being Ms tenant he was anxious to 
remunerate me as well as he could. 

17876. What cljd you say to that? — I declined: to 
accept it. 

17877. Did he renew the offer again? — He did not, 
sir. I did not come in his way afterwards. 

17878. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You were to get 
three other voters; who were they?— There was no 
name mentioned, but any other three voters that I 
might have had an influence upon, that would come 
with me. 

17879. You mean men to vote for Major Knox? — 
Yes, sir, any electors of my own class. There were 
several others who tendered me money. A gentleman 
in the fair of Ballisodare named Captain Rogers, spoke 
to me after my business was done. I had bought a 
beast that belonged to him, and another man came, and 
he declined to give me the beast, and said it was not a 
substantial sale; but the other man came to terms 
with me, and I gave him 5s. before having any 
difference with him. There was a respectable man in 
the house, a young gentleman from Bloomfield, who 
lent me £2 or £3 to make up the price of the beast ; 
I paid the gentleman then. I was then coming down 
to Mr. Maguire to pay him for another beast, and tMs 
gentleman requested me to come back, that he wished 
to see me, and he asked me to go to England and sell 
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some cattle for him. I said I. was not in England, and 
did not know anything about the sale of cattle, and 
wanted to be instructed in these matters myself. He 
said I would do very well. But I said I had these two 
beasts on hands. “ I will not do anything I said, but 
if you will come and help me to do right, I think I 
will try and go and sell your cattle. So lie came down 
and bought a quarter of beef. 

' 17880. Did he offer you any money about the elec- 
tion ? — He asked me if I had my mind made up, and 
would I sell the cattle for him. 

17881. Did he offer you any money to go away ? — 
He did not tender me any money, but he said that 
anything I might ask or spend he would give it to me. 

17882. Did you agree to go away ? — When I found 
his disposition lie said I misunderstood him. He said, 
“ Did you not understand me ?’’ “ I did not,” I said. 
“ Oh, well,” he said, “ it is about the election I meant.” 
“ Oh, then,” I said, “ in any case for any amount I 
would not go away." 



17883. Did anybody else come to you ? — A gentle- 
came to me, Mr. West, a farmer, who lives in that 
locality of the town. 

17884. Wliat did he say to you ? — He asked me as 
I was a poor man would I be anxious to further my 
advantage by taking a small sum of money for voting 
upon his side. 1 said, “ No, sir,” and he did not say 
anything more to me. 

17885. Did anybody else offer it to you? — No, but 
I am well aware it could be got within a few yards of 
my dwelling. 

17886. Who do you allude to? — Well, in fact I 
could not count them. I do not want any credit, for 
these statements. I do not want any money for I 
would not take it, for I knew quite well what it was 
to take a bribe. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



llichard Iliekson sworn and examined. 



17887. The Chief Commissioner. — Are you an elec- 
tor ? — Yes. 

17S88. Who did you vote for at the last election? — 
For Major Knox. 

17889. Do you know Mr. Heron in the employment 
of Colonel Cooper? — Yes, sir. 

17890. Did he pay you any money after the elec- 
tion? — He did. 

17891. How much ? — Nine pounds eleven shillings. 

17892. What did he pay it for? — For the support 
and accommodation of some few country men that 
were sent in to me. 

17893. What day were they sent in to you? — I 
think it was the evening before the nomination. 

17894. When was that £9 11s. first paid — was it 
after the petition at Carrick? — Well, I could not say. 

17895. Was it before or after Christmas? — Well, I 
think it was after Christmas. 

17896. Now, besides that £9 11s. did you get 
another sum. Did you get a sum of £50? — I got 
.£50 from Major Knox for the tally room. 

17897. How long was the tally room occupied? — 
During the polling. I may say that I got from Major 
Knox what I was offered from the other side. 

17898. Were you offered £50 by the other side? — I 
was for the use of the house. 

17899. Have you ever been at an election before ? 
__Oh yes, I am an elector I suppose something about 
fifteen years. 

17900. Is your house usually occupied at the elec- 
tion ?— Yes, I think so- 

17901. From its convenience? — Yes, sir - . It is 
quite opposite the court-house. 

17902. I presume you voted for Mr. Macdonogh ? — 
Well, I did at the first election, but at his former elec- 
tion I did not, because I had not a vote at the time. 
There was a mistake made by the Conservatives not 
having my name on the registry. 

17903. Did you vote for Mr. Wynne 1 — -I did, sir, 
I voted for him twice. 

17904. You have been supporting the Conservative 
party? — Yes, sir. 

T79i05. How. did you arrive at the calculation of the 
£9 10s ? — Mr. Heron told me he had a few men to send 
in from the country districts to aid Major Knox at the 
election in order to get him a hearing at the nomination. 

' He asked me if I would give them accommodation, 
my house being so convenient to the court-house. So 
I told him I would. 

17906. Had you any difficulty about getting the 



money paid afterwards? — Well, I had, sir, I spoke to 
Mr. Moloney to write to Mr. Heron about the- matter. 

17907. Was the money then paid ? — It was. 

17908. Was it Mr. Heron paid you the money? — 
It was. 

17909. How many men had you in the house?— 
Well, at the present time I could not tell. 

17910. Were there fifteen or sixteen? — Fifteen or 
sixteen or a little more. 

17911. Were any of these men armed ? — Not to my 
knowledge. 

17912. Were these men from Colonel Cooper’s 
estate ? — I should think so, sir ; from the Coolally 
district. 

17913. Was that all the money you got about the 
election ?— That is all ; I never got one penny at an 
election. 

17914. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — If any of these 
countrymen had fire-arms would you have seen them ? 

They might have had fire-arms concealed there, but 

I did not see any fire-arms. 

17915. Have you any reason to think they had fire- 
arms ? — No, sir ; I had no reason in the world. 

17916. What is your belief on the subject? — I really 
believed at the time I thought they had no fire-arms. 
I thought they were merely sent for the purpose of 
aiding Major Knox, and getting him a hearing at the 
Court-house. 

17917. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you know of 
any other money being paid in the same way to any 
people like yourself, to keep men who came into town ? 
— No. 

17918. At what other house were the men kept 
besides yours ? — Well, really, I heard that Mr. Heron 
brought down more than were accommodated in my 
house, but I -do not know indeed where they were 
placed. 

17919. Did you hear where they were placed? — 
Well, now, I cannot be accurate. I should like to 
tell you the truth, but T do not know at the present 
time. 

17920. I am sure you do not know, but tell me 
where you heard? — Well, I really could not tell you. 
I heard it at the time. 

17921. How many houses did you hear the men 
were at ? — Only one or two more than mine. 

17922. Could you not guess where they were?— 
Well, I could not at the present time. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



Hi diard 
Hickson. 



Chwrles Clameey S’ 
17923. The Chief Commissioner . — Did you vote at 
t-lie last election? — No, sir. 

17924. Where were you on the day of the polling? 
—I was either in Dublin or Dalkey. I was in Dublin. 



mm and examined. 

17925. What was the address you were at in 
Dublin? — My proper address was in Dalkey — Mrs. 
Glenn’s. 

17926. Had you ever been there before? — Yes. 



Charles 

Claneey. 
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17927. What was your address in Dublin 1 ! — My 
address was only temporary — tlie Angel hotel, on 
Inns-quay. 

17928. What made you leave Sligo? — Well, I did 
not like to vote. 

17929. Why did you not like to vote ? — Why, feel- 
ing that people were so fearfully up at the time, I 
thought it better not to do so. 

17930. Were you intimidated, I mean by violence ? 
—No. 

17931. Was any injury done to yourself or property ? 
— None, except my father’s windows were broken. 

17932. What is your occupation ? — A clerk. 1 did 
intend voting for Major Knox, but from the excited 
state of the people, I certainly thought it better not to 
do so. 

17933. Did you go away entirely of your own 
accord ? — Yes, it was with my own free will. I left at 
my own expense, and no person dare say they paid 
a nything towards my leaving. I made up my mind not 
to do so, and I did not intend voting at all. 

17934. Was there great violence? — No, sir, but 
there were threats held out. 

17935. And were you afraid? — I cannot say I was 
afraid, but from the way the people talked of what 
would happen to those on the Liberal side, who would 
vote for Major Knox. 

17936. Were you on the Liberal side before ? — I 
never had a vote before. 

17937. How long did you remain away ? — I think 
it was about a week. 

17938. Do you say you went away entirely at your 
own expense? — Yes, sir; no person in the borough 
dare say I went away at any other person’s cost. It 
was an act of my own free-will, and I went at my own 
expense, and I think if I voted at all, it would have 
been for Major Knox. The vote was his, for it was 
out of his house I had it. 

17939. Were you put in possession of his house? — 
Yes. 

17940. What was the rent ? — Nine pounds. Ipaid 
no rent, but it was demanded. 

17941. When were you putin? — About two or three 
years ago. 

17942. Have you never paid any rent? — No. 

17943. Do j ou intend ever to pay any rent for that 
house? — Certainly not. 

17944. Why? — I had no business with the place in 
the first instance. 

17945. Did you occupy the house? — Yes, I slept in 
it for about a week. 

17946. In order to qualify ? — Yes. 

17947. Then you did not intend to pay one farthing 
for the house 1 — Certainly not. I did not want the 
house, and did not care a fig for it. 

17948. Were you in possession at the time of the 
registry ? — Yes, I was. 

17949. Were you examined as a witness? — Yes. 

17950. Did you say you were a bond fide occupier 
of the house ? — I held under a written agreement, and 
of course I am liable for the rent if he chooses to sue 
for it. 

17951. You then said you were the bond fide occu- 
pier? — Of course. The house was really handed over 
to me. 

17952. But you say when you went into that house 
you never intended to pay one shilling rent for it? — 
No, I did not. 

17953. Were any other voters in the same way ? — 
Not that I am aware of. 



17954. Did you sign the agreement that was pre- 
pared? — Yes. 

17955. Did you tell the Major or the solicitor who 
made the agreement that you never intended to pay 
one shilling rent? — No. 

17956. They knew it I suppose? — I do not know. 
I had my private views afterwards that I would not 
pay it. 

17957. Was the rent ever asked from you? — Yes, 
it was. 

17958. Who asked it?— Mr. Farrell the poor rate 
collector. 

17959. Did that surprise you? — Yes, it did. 

17960. Did you tell him you would not pay one 
shilling as you have sworn? — I think I told him I 
would not pay any rent for it. 

17961. What is his name? — John Farrell. He 
demanded the rent from me for Mr. Abbott. 

17962. When? — About a few months ago. 

17963. Did he appear to know the arrears of rent? 
— Well, I don’t know. 

17964. Did he estimate until the last gale? — I 
really don’t know, but I remember he demanded the 
rent. 

17965. Had you ever known that Mr. Abbott was 
your landlord before that ? — No. He told me there 
was a transfer of the property from Knox to Abbott, 
and that he came after the rent of the house. 

17966. Well, at all events you will resist that claim 
if you are advised to it? — Yes. 

17967. Would you not think it hard now to have 
to pay the arrears ? — Certainly. 

17968. Do you know, or can you give any informa- 
tion about any other person being in the same position ? 
— I do not know of any other person. Doherty the 
watchman watched me leaving Sligo. It appears by 
the Independent he stated he saw me leave Sligo in 
company with a Roman Catholic priest, and that I 
went to Longford, but I wish to say that is perfectly 
untrue, and that I was in the presbytery, and had 
left by the orders of the bishop, and that I had pro- 
mised to vote for Captain Flanagan or not at all. I 
wish to say that is untrue. The bishop never spoke 
to me or I to him in the matter, and I have no recol- 
lection of seeing them at the railway station at all, 
until the next morning when I met them at Westland- 
row chapel. 

17969. Was it on Saturday you went away? — No, 
it was early in the week. 

17970. Is there anything else you wish to say 
about your name being mentioned in the evidence? 
—No. 

17971. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Where do you 
live ? — In Castle-street. 

17972. Not in this house ? — No. 

17973. And you never occupied it except that week ? 
— No. 

17974. Is the house shut up? — I think there are 
parties living in it. 

17975. Are they living by your consent? — No. 

17976. Have you anything to do with it? — 
Nothing. 

17977. Have you a vote out of the house in which 
you are at present living ? — No, I think I am not on 
the registry in it. 

(The witness withdrew.). 

The Court then adjourned till the following morning. 
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SIXTEENTH DAY. 

Saturday, October, 23, 1869. 



The Commissioners sat at ten o’clock. 
Mr. Arthur Lloyd, sworn and examined. 



17978. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you hold an 
official position in the Court of Bankruptcy 1 — I do. 

17979. Do you remember two men named 0 Con- 
nor, who were passing through the Court 1 ! — Yes ; they 
were bankrupts. 

17980. Had they been arranging traders originally, 
or were they bankrupts from the first 1 — I can’t tell 
from memory. . . 

17981. Do you remember whether the petition was 
filed by themselves, or was it a creditor’s petition 1— 

I can’t say from memory. 

17982. It has been stated by one of these men that 
you gave two sums of <£10 each in the Irish Times 
office to the two of them ?— That is quite tine. 

1 7983. Will you now tell me how you came to know 
these men, and how you came to be engaged in that 
transaction'! — I said one day in the office to the 
younger of the two — I said it casually — what about 
the coming election of Sligo : the thought occurred to 
me at the moment. I said, “ 1 suppose there will be 
hot work at it ?” He said, “ bad work.” I said, “ I 
suppose you are going to vote for Major Knox ?” He 
said “ He was not, that it wouldn’t suit him to vote 
for anyone ; that he wouldn’t vote at all.” He then 
said, “ If I could do anything with Major Knox for 
him, it would be a great service to him.” I asked 
him what he meant — he said “ anything to do.” I 
said “ I would be glad to mention it to Major Knox, 
and would call to see him in the evening, and meet 
him at the Irish Times office.” Subsequently I went 
to the Irish Times office, and found O’Connor there ; I 
brought him up to Major Knox’s office. When we 
went into the room, I introduced O’Connor. Major 
Knox thereupon said, “Well, O’Connor, are you 
going to be one of my supporters ?” O’Connor’s 
answer was, in a mumbling voice, that he was hard 
up. “With that I have nothing to do,” said Major 
Knox. Major Knox, I think got a little bothered by 
what O’Connor said, and, perhaps, thought he wanted 
money. He then stood up, and said, “ for goodness 
sake take him out of the room.” O’Connor and I left 
the room then. 

17984. Did you then leave Major Knox?— We left 
his room. One room leads into another, and O’Con- 
nor and I went out of his, and into the next room. I 
then said to O’Connor, “ Do you wish to be a canvass- 
ing agent?” He said “ Not, that that would not suit 

17985. Who suggested that to you? — It was what 
I thought he wanted by his wanting something to do. 
He said perhaps he could do more than bigger men. 
First, he said he wouldn’t vote at all. 

17986. Did you know O’Connor to be a Catholic? 

I didn’t know him to be either the one way or the 

other— the thought never entered my head. 

17987 Did O’Connor mention how much he would 
take ?.— Nothing of the kind. He had a mumbling 
sort of way of talking. 

17988. Did not you understand that he wanted 
money for either voting, or for abstaining from voting ? 
—What I understood him to mean was, to be em- 
ployed, and to be paid for it. „ 

17989. How did you come to fix on the £ 10 tor 
each?— I went back to Major Knox, and asked him, 
“Do you see any objection to have these men em- 
- ployed as canvassing agents ?” He said, “ Clearly 
not, I have counsel’s opinion on the same subject ; 
he added, “but they should get £10, can they be 
trusted ?” I said, “ They had got a very high character, 
and were very respectable men.” 

17990 Did Major Knox agree to give them £10 f— 
He said they ought to get £10. Mr. Lawder was then 



sent for to the club in Sackville-street, as I didn’t L oy< ' 
want to have anything to do -with the matter further. 

Mr. Lawder wasn’t at the club, so I gave them the 
money. 

17991. Who gave you the £20 to give them? — I 
had it myself. 

17992. I suppose you were repaid it afterwards? — 

I was, by Major Knox. He said, “ I will give you 
this, and I will settle with Mr. Lawder.” I had 
asked him previously if it was all right, and he said, 

“ Clearly, I have counsel’s opinion on it.” 

17993. When the money was paid to the two men, 
were they present? — They were. I called in a young 
barrister named Morrison who was in an adjoining 
room, and in his presence I gave them the money. It 
was he drafted the receipt. 

17994. Where is that receipt? — It is with the 
returning officer. 

17995. You have not it? — I have not. 

17996. When they were paid the £10 each, did 
you understand whether they were to vote or not? — 
Clearly not, they said nothing would induce them to 
vote, that it wouldn't suit them to vote. 

17997. Would you then have paid the £10, if they 
were to vote for Captain Flanagan ? — I really knew 
nothing about it. I thought they got the £10 for 
their services. 

17998. Were they to be at liberty to vote for Cap- 
tain Flanagan ? — I don’t know. 

17999. What did you understand ? — That they were 
to canvass for Major Knox. 

18000. Would you have given them a penny if they 
were free to vote for Captain Flanagan? — I didn’t 
know whether it would influence their vote or not. 

18001. Is it that you did not know whether £10 
given to two bankrupts on the eve of an election 
would or would not influence their vote? — It never 
entered my head. I was merely the party to give that 
money to them to render service to Major Knox. 

18002. Did not you make an appointment to give it 
to them at the Irish Times office ? — I made an appoint- 
ment that I would meet them there. 

18003. O’Connor stated to us that it was for the 
purpose of arranging for the money matter? — It was 
to get employment for them. 

18004. We are told that such a thing as a paid can- 
vasser in Sligo is ridiculous and unheard of? — I had 
nothing to do with the election at all. 

18005. Did Mr. Perry speak to you on the subject? 

— I was talking to him the other day about it, and he 
said he never promised a farthing. 

18006. How did you make out, in the business of 
the office, the O’Connors ? — I happened to know that 
they were Sligo men — the whole thing was gossip, 
casual conversation. 

18007. How long after the election were you repaid 
the £10 ? — I was repaid the next day after I gave it. 

18008. By Major Knox himself? — Yes. He said, 

“ I will give you this now, and I will settle with Mr. 
Lawder.” 

18009. Did you know any other Sligo voters about 
the same time as you knew the O’Connors ? — I saw 
them in the office. 

18010. Whom did you see there? — I saw the Mayor 
there. 

18011. Was this the only transaction you were 
engaged in at the last election ? — It was. 

18012. Do you recollect the words of the receipt 
each of the O’Connors gave for the £10? — I think I 
do ; it was to this effect : — “ Received from Mi-. Law- 
der,” because he was sent for while the receipt was 
being drafted, by Mr. Morrison, “the sum of £10, to 
3 D 
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Sixteenth act as canvassing agent for the Sligo election.” I was 
Day. informed that it was quite right and straight, other- 
' October 23. 'vise I shouldn’t have anything to do with it. 

— 18013. Was it Mr. Morrison advised you that it 

Mr. Arthur wafj legal to pay this money ? — Yes, and Major Knox 
L1 °y d - told me he heard it from some other counsel before 

that. 

18014. Did you know that these voters having 
taken that money could not vote at the election — that 
is, that their votes would be gone ? — I didn’t at that 
time. 

18015. You know it now ? — I do. I heard them 
say they wouldn’t vote for anyone ; I thought then 
that they were neutral. 

* 18016. Did you know of young O’Connor coming 
up to Dublin, and absenting himself from the election ? 
— I did not. I heard afterwards that he was at the 
election. 

18017. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you know 
anything of the O’Connors before they were bank- 
rupts ? — I didn’t, except that I happened to know 
that they were from Sligo. 

18018. There was nothing special as regards them 
to make you interested in them? — No — the matter 
struck me most casually ; the whole thing arose from 
my asking, “what about the coming election of 
Sligo.” 

18019. You are acquainted personally with Major 
Knox? — Yes, I am connected -with him by marriage. 

18020. You say you regarded the O’Connors as 
neutral ? — Yes, when they said it wouldn’t suit them 
to vote. 

18021. Was not the object of going to the Irish 
Times office, to make it more sure that they would be 
neutral ? — It wasn’t. I thought it should benefit both 
parties — they wanted employment, and Major Knox 
would have the advantage of having them as can- 
vassers. 

18022'. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you ever 
hear what they were to get? — Never. 

18023. Did they make any application to you after 
the election? — Yes, I got a letter from one of them. 

18024. Have you that letter? — I have not. 

18025. What is become of it? — I threw it in the 
fire. 

18026. Do you recollect what was in it? — Accu- 
rately I can’t tell what was in it. It was to the effect, 
that they either wanted employment or money. 

18027. How much was mentioned in it? — No- 
thing. 

18028. Did you answer that letter? — I did not. 

18029. Did you show it to Major Knox? — I did 
not. 

18030. Or to anyone acting for him? — I did not. 

18031. Did O’Connor make a demand on you more 
than once? — No, that’s the only letter I ever had 
from him. 

18032. Did he ever speak to you on the subject? 
—No. 

18033. Was this what was in it — that employment 
and £80 was to be given to them ? — Yes. 

18034. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Your object, 
you say, was to benefit both parties — with regard to 
Major Knox, was what he was to gain the exclusive 
benefit he would derive from their services as can- 
vassers ? — Clearly ; I heard that the O’Connors stood 
well with their own party. 

18035. The Chief Commissioner. — What do you 
mean by “ their own party” ? — Their intimates. 

18036. Did you then think from the name — 
O’Connor — that they were Catholics? — Never. 

18037. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — What was the 
meaning of your asking Major Knox — was it all 
right ? — Because I should be clear in everything I had 
to do with in the matter. 

18038. What doubt could you have, or entertain? 
— Because any money given to voters, a certain 
amount of doubt was attached to it. 

18039. It arose, I suppose, from the fact whether 
the money would influence them in voting or in ab- 



staining from voting? — They told me they wouldn’t 
vote at all. 

18040. But they may change their minds? — They 
were respectable men. 

18041. Do not you think that the employing of them 
as canvassers would make it less likely to make them 
change their minds ? — They told me that they wouldn’t 
vote for anyone. 

18042. Did you place as much confidence in them 
when they said that, as if they had sworn it? — I did. 
They were respectable men, I heard. 

18043. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Who told you 
they were respectable men? — I don’t know. 

18044. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Had you a con- 
versation with anyone before the O’Connors ? — I 
don’t remember. 

18045. If you were told that they were respectable, 
you must have heard it from someone ? — I don’t 
think I asked the question of anyone — who said it, I 
can’t tell you. 

18046. Does not your recollection help you to state 
with whom you had the conversation about the 
O’Connors? — It doesn’t; I heard it said, but by whom 
I can’t tell you. 

18047. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Does your busi- 
ness in the Bankruptcy Office bring you into personal 
communication with the bankrupts ? — It does ; but 
the fact of them being bankrupts had nothing to do 
with the question I asked them. 

18048. Was it in the ordinary course of duty in 
the office that you were brought into connexion with 
them ? — It was. 

18049. Did O’Connor, the father, meet you with the 
son in the Irish Times office? — Yes ; they went up 
towards Major Knox’s room. The younger O’Connor 
came in with me, and the father remained outside. 

18050. Was the younger O’Connor alone with 
Major Knox at any time? — No ; we left the room at 
the same time. 

18051. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Had you or 
Major Knox any conversation with the O’Connors as 
to what voter's they could influence? — Not that I 
heard of. One of them said he would work, canvass, 
and perhaps do more than bigger men. 

18052. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — When did this 
conversation take place ? — It occurred' — I don’t exactly 
recollect — the receipts would prove it. 

18053. Was it a fortnight or a week before the 
election? — It was more than that, I should think. 

18054. Was there any arrangement that the 
O’Connors were to go down to Sligo ? — I think so ; 
they couldn’t canvass otherwise. Major Knox under- 
stood that they were to go back to Sligo. 

18055. But was there any arrangement come to 
about their going down immediately? — Nothing was 
said about it. I think it depended on their own con- 
venience. 

18056. O’Connor, who was examined here, swore 
that he saw you and Major Knox in the Irish Times 
office, that you came to terms, that £20 was first 
offered, then £30, and that it was finally decided that 
they were to get £80 — is there any truth in that 
statement? — No; except the £20 — the two ten 
pounds. 

18057. Did you all leave the office together, or did 
you remain after them? — They left, and I think I 
remained for a few moments after them. 

18058. The Chief Commissioner. — Was any list re- 
ferred to in your presence ? — None whatever. 

18059. Did not it enter into your head whether the 
O’Connors were Catholics or not? — It didn’t. 

18060. Would not you know they were, if the mat- 
ter occurred to you ? — From their name ? 

18061. Yes; and their coming from Sligo? — Not 
necessarily. I have known Protestants of the name 
of O’Connor. 

18062. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — In considering 
that it was an advantage to Major Knox to have the 
O’Connors’ influence as canvassers, you must have had 
the impression that their connexion was on the Catholic 
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side, as it would not be so great an advantage to Lave 
them as canvassers among Ms own friends ? — I beard 
of some of tbe Protestants voting against him. 

18063. But who were Liberals ? — [No answer.] 

18064. The Chief Commissioner. — You do not mean 
to say that paid canvassers voted against him? — I 
looked on the O’Connors as neutral. 

18065. Do you give it as your opinion that the £10 
did not influence the O’Connors anyway? — Certainlynot. 

18066. And you believe it? — Most distinctly ; they 
said it would not suit them to make enemies at either 
side. 

18067. Was that the reason they got the £10? — 
They got it to act as canvassers. 

18068. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You say that 
they got the £10 irrespective of being voters? — They 
got it as canvassers. 

18069. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you mean to 
say that they would get a shilling if they were not 
voters ? — Yes. I heard they were respectable men. 

18070. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Had you any 
previous conversation with Major Knox about them ? 

• — None whatever. ' 

18071. When you and they came to Major Knox’s 
room what was the first conversation that passed ? — 
I said to Major Knox, “ Here’s Mr. O’Connor, a Sligo 
elector, come to be introduced to you.” I then told 
him what he wanted. 

18072. Was it then stated that he was a voter? — 
Yes. For Major Knox said he hoped O’Connor would 
be one of his supporters. 

18073. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — If they were not 
Sligo electors would you take so much trouble with 
them ? — I would, for they were pooi\ 

18074. The Chief Commissioner. — In charity? — A 
good deal of it was charity. I undertook it a good 
deal in charity. 

18075. When you spoke to Mr. Perry what did he 
say ? — I asked him did he hear what O’Connor swore, 
and lie said it was untrue. 

18076. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — When Major 
Knox asked O’Connor if he would vote for him, or 
expressed a hope to have his support, did O’Connor say 
he did not intend to vote at all ? — No ; I don’t think 
he did. 

18077. The Chief Commissioner. — Did he convey 
that he was going to hang back ? — He did in this way 
— he said something in a mumbling voice of being 
hard up. Major Knox then said, “ I have nothing to 
do with that.” 

18078. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Major Knoxthen 



retired? — Yes. He said, “For goodness sake take Sixteenth 

him out of the room.” He then stood up, and we Pay - 
went out to another room. October 23 . 

18079. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Major Knox at — — 

that time was under the impression that O’Connor ^ t ,ur 
was a voter who might vote ? — He may have been un- 
der that impression. 

18080. It was not stated previously to Major Knox 
that he was a person who would not vote ? — It was 
not. 

18081. When was that first stated to Major Knox? 

— It was I stated it to him. I told him that they 
wouldn’t vote for anyone. 

18082. Would you tell us exactly what took place 
after you and O’Connor left Major Knox’s room ? — I 
said, “O’Connor, if you want employment as can- 
vassing agent, I will ask Major Knox for it for 
you.” He said, “ I’d like something to do.” I then 
told Major Knox of what occurred, and he said he had 
no objection to employ him. 

18083. You then told Major Knox that they 
wouldn’t vote for anyone? — I did. 

18084. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Were not you 
aware previous to that that if a voter was employed . 
as a canvasser, he could not vote ? — I was not. 

[Receipts produced.] 

18085. Are these the two documents that were 
signed by the O'Connors ? — They are. 

1S086. The receipt was as follows: — “Received 
from William Lawder, esq. , conducting agent for Major 
Knox, the sum of £10, being the return as canvasser 
for the coming election for the borough of Sligo — 

Michael O’Connor.” 

[A similar receipt was signed “ Patrick O’Connor.”] 

18087. The Chief Commissioner. — That is the only 
retainer they got — that is the only communication 
that passed between you ?— I never promised, or gave 
any more. 

18088. Who drew up that receipt ? — It was drafted 
by a barrister. 

18089. Ten guineas for a barrister is a fail- retainer ? 

— I was authorized to do it. 

18090. Was the word “ retainer ” mentioned on that 
occasion? — Not by me. 

18091. Of course if their services were very great it 
was understood that there would be more to pay them ! 

— It wasn’t understood by me. They might look to 
Major Knox for it afterwards if they thought pro- 
per. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Rev. James Casey, sworn and examined. 



18092. The Chief Commissioner . — Were you here 
at the last election? — I was in town, though I couldn’t 
say I was one of the staff, as I was engaged in collect- 
ing for the Cathedral from September to Christmas. 

18093. Were you in town on the day of the elec- 
tion? — I was. I live in the presbytery. 

18094. Do you know anything about the country 
people coming into town ? — I saw a good deal of them 
in town. 

18095. Do you know where they were paid or fed ? 
— I don’t think they were hired. 

18096. We now know that there was money given 
for their support, and that they were paid ? — I can’t 
say I know it of my own knowledge — no money came 
through my hands. I thought there was money given 
for refreshments. I heard they were looking for refresh- 
ments — that’s generally the case. 

18097. Who were giving the money? — I got no 
money. It was understood, I believe, that some 
friends of Captain Flanagan gave money—that was 
since mentioned here ; and also that they had it distribu- 
ted among them. I know nothing more about it. 

18098. Who were the people you heard gave the 
money ? — I heard some friends of Captain Flanagan 



18099. Who were they? — I heard Mr. O'Loglilen 
gave it, but I can’t say that what I heard was the 
truth. We heard a great many rumours, we could 
hardly attach credence to anything we heard at the 
time. 

18100. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Did anyone tell 
you that Mr. O’Loghlen was giving money to the country 
people ?_I have no distinct recollection. I suspect 
that if it was given, it came from the friends of Cap- 
tain ’Flanagan. I didn’t myself see any money given. 

18101. Were you in the parish church on the Sun- 
day before or after the election ? — I was not the Sunday 
after. I don’t believe I was there on the Sunday be- 
fore the election. I had no duty to do there. The staff 
was complete without me. I was only attending to 
the quest, to the collection for the cathedral. I gave 
some assistance in town while in town. I wasn’t in 
the church the Sunday after the election. 

18102. Do you recollect anything about the words 
the bishop was stated to have said about “ the rotten 
branches ” ? — I heard persons speak of them. 

18103. Did you hear the bishop himself use the 
w01 -ds — it was before the election he used them ? — I 
might have heard some of his words. I may have 
dropped into the sacristy and heard ; there is no very 



Rev. James 
Casey. 
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Sixteenth distinct impression on my mind about them. I know 
they were spoken to me by others. 

Octri7r 23 1 8 1 04. They were, I believe, the subject of conver- 

— ' sation in the town 1 — Yes, they were ; all the discourses 
Kev. James 0 f tire bishop at that time were the subject of conver- 
< "' aBOy ' sation in the town. 

18105. Would you tell us, as far as you recollect, 
what impression these particular expressions about 
“ rotten branches” produced on the people 1 — The im- 
pression was that it was a strong exhortation to them 
to do their duty at the coming election. There was 
some figurative allusion made by these words to the 
ancient Church, I believe. 

18106. Did the people understand by it that those 
who voted for Major Knox were to be considered 
rotten branches. I am not now speaking of your own 
impression ? — There was before the election, I under- 
stand, a rumour that some would not vote as they 
were expected, and they thought the bishop’s words 
strong language exhorting them to do their duty. 

18107. Did they understand by that strong lan- 
guage that those persons who voted for Major Knox 
were to be considered rotten branches ? — I don’t think 
they did. 

18108. What did they understand by it! — I don’t 
know that the words made any allusion to them in 
respect to the election. I don’t know how at was ap- 
plied to them at all as they had not voted at the time. 

18109. So that no one applied it to himself? — I 
dare say it was meant figuratively to apply to them. 

18110. Did they understand that the term was ap- 
plied by the bishop to those who voted for Major 
Knox — he was talking about the future ? — I don’t be- 
lieve that any intelligent Catholic thought they would 



be cut off in any way at all ; there wouldn’t be suffi- 
cient ground for it. How the bishop applied the figure 
of speech I don’t know. 

18111. Were you in the parish church on Christmas 
day? — Not in the morning ; I was assisting at the col- 
lection. 

18112. Was anyone ordered to leave any part of the 
church while you were there ? — No. I heard of the 
circumstance. 

18113. Was it the subject of conversation? — It was 
among the collectors and some other persons. 

18114. Can you recollect what the conversation 
was ? — It was to the effect that some person in the con- 
gregation was asked to come down stairs and kneel in 
the porch, and that he went away ; and that another 
came back and their money was handed to them. 
There was some conversation of that kind with the 
collectors. 

18115. Had you at any time anything to do with 
removing from the church anyone who voted for 
Major Knox ? — I hadn’t. It never was done in my 
presence. 

18116. You had no"external parish? — I have now. 

18117: Had you at the time of the election? — I 
hadn’t. My whole duty was to make the collection 
for the cathedral. 

18118. Do you know of any directions from the 
altar or otherwise given by priests to them flocks to 
come into Sligo on the day of the election ? — I don’t. 
Whether they expressed a wish or not that they should 
come in, I don’t know. 

18119. You never heard them do so? — No. They 
might have done it without my knowledge. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



James Balfour 



James Balfour sworn and examined. 



18120. The Chief Commissioner. — Where do you re- 
side ? — In Sligo. 

18121. Did you vote at the last election for the 
borough? — I did. 

18122. For whom did you vote? — For Major Knox. 

18123. Did you canvass anyone at the last election ? 
— I asked Ned Crummy to vote for Major Knox. 

18124. Tell us what occurred when you asked him 
to vote for Major Knox? — You will allow me to ex- 
plain? 

18125. I will? — Mr. Hans Morrison was a very 
intimate friend of mine, and I asked him a question — 
.if there was any harm or breach of the law to ask a 
person to leave the town, for me to pay his expenses, 
and to remunerate him for his loss of time when he 
came back. He said it wasn’t, provided I didn’t speak 
of the election or of voting ; I was to exclude that en- 
tirely. 

18126. You were to omit the part of Hamlet ? — I did. 

18127. What occurred then? — I met Edward 
Crummy, I asked him if he’d like to go to Dublin. He 
said he didn’t care, if his expenses were paid ; but he 
couldn’t go away at the time ; but, he said, at the end 
of a job he was then doing he would tell me if he’d go. 
After two days he told me distinctly that he was de- 
termined not to leave town, but to vote for Captain 
Flanagan. I said it was the most manly thing to stay 
at home. 

18128. Is that the whole transaction ? — It is. 

18129. .How much did you understand he was to 
get to go away ? — £20 or £30 I would pay him if he 
went away. 

1S130. Would you give him that sum ? — Certainly 
I would. 

18131. Whom did you expect would repay you ? — 
After the election I think I would be entitled to ask 
Major Knox or his friends for the money. If he had 
not done so I would give the money out of my own 
pocket. 

18132. Do you know Captain Etlielred Knox? — 
No, not intimately ; I do by sight. 

18133. Had you any intimation that he had money ? 



— No. We supped together once at the Masonic Lodge 
* — that was the only time I met him. 

18134. Did you know anything of Stokes’s proceed- 
ings ? — I heai-d many reports — town-talk. 

18135. Can you give any information respecting 
the country people who came into the town armed with 
revolvers ? — I can't. With regal'd to the violence on 
the day of the election and the day of the nomination, 
I certainly observed myself men from the country, 
whom 1 didn’t know, come in for mischief. On the 
day of the nomination I went down the street, and I 
observed at the market cross six or seven stout fellows 
with sticks, and the same number opposite my own 
house, and that extended as far as High-street. 

18136. How many were there? — From six to eight 
— I took particular notice of them. 

18137. How many were there altogether? — There 
were five parties of six or eight men each — the town 
was full of strangers. 

18138. Did you speak to any other voter as you 
spoke to Crummy?— No. I got frightened. It 

looked so absurd. I was very glad when Crummy told 
me he would stop at home. It struck me at the time 
that it was nonsense to keep out of the way. 

18139. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — You live in Sligo? 
— I do. 

18140. How long are you living here ?— I am in it 
over thirty years. 

18141. How often have you voted at elections for 
the borough ? — I voted only six times. 

18142. Did you vote for Mr. Macdonogh? — I did 

18143. Was that at the 1865 election? — I forget. 
I think it was at his first election I voted for him. _ I 
afterwards voted for Sergeant Armstrong, 

18144. Did you ever vote for Mr. Wynne ? — I did. 

18145. Did you ever vote for Mr. Somers ? — Never. 

18146. Which was the first election at which you 
voted ? — The first time I voted was at Mr. Townley’s 
election. After that I abstained from voting until 
Mr. Wynne’s election. I gave Mr. Wynne my sup- 
port twice. 
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18147. Do you recollect accurately the two elections 
at which Mr. Wynne was a candidate ! — I don’t. 

18148. The first was in 1857, the second in 1859 ; 
in 1859 he was returned by a large majority! — That 
was his first election. 

18149. No, it was his second. Do you recollect 
hearing anything about money going at his last elec- 
tion in 1859 1— Not a word. I neyer mix myself up 



in politics. I give my vote, but I never give a penny 
to them to support a candidate. I don’t care for his 
politics — what I look to is, his suitability to benefit 
the town in the way of establishing works and manu- 
factures for the employment of the poor people. 
Townley said he would do that, and I voted for him, 
though he was a rank Radical. 

(The witness withdrew.) 




October 23. 
JamesBalfour 



Edward Crvmvmy again appeared on the witness table. 



18150. The Chief Commissioner . — You can give us 
no further information about the election! — Not at 
all. I thought I was very badly used by the mob. 
They broke a vast quantity of glass in my windows. 



I voted according to my conscience, and they broke 
my windows. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Edward 

Crummy. 



WUlia/m Heron sworn and examined. 



18151. The Chief Com/missioner. — What are you 1 — 
I am a fanner, and surveyor in the employment of 
Colonel Cooper. 

18152. Did you pay a man namd Hickson a sum oi 
money after the last election 1 — I did. 

18153. How much did you pay him 1 — Nine pounds 
odd. 

18154. What did you pay it for!— Because Mr. 
Molony wrote to me demanding payment. 

18155. What for 1 — For the support of men during 
the election. 

18156. When! — It was the night before the election. 

18157. Were these men armed! — They weren’t to 
my knowledge. I gave express directions not to bring 
a stick with them. 

18158: How long after the election did you pay the 
£9 odd! — I can’t say. I suppose it was somewhere 
about a month or more. 

18159. You are sure you paid it !— I know I did. 

18160. Did anyone give you that money ! — No. 

18161. Then you are out of it yourself! — I am. 

18162. Did you ever apply to Major Knox for it! 
— Never. 

18163. Why did not you!— Because 1 cant claim 
it from liim. 

18164. Did you apply to anyone else! — I went to 
Carrick to see Mr. Lawder about it, but he wasn’t at 
home. „ . , 

18165. Do you expect to be paid it! — 1 am atraid 
I have a very bad chance of it. 

18166. Who told you to bring in the men!— Mr. 
Lawder was the conducting agent for both the county 
and borough elections, and this brought me into rela- 
tion with him. I had to make a list of the county 
voters, and it was contemplated to bring into the town 
country friends, lest they should be carried away by 
the opposite party. Mr. Lawder asked me to organise 
a number of men to watch these people, and to keep 
order in the town. I did so. 

18167. You did it for the county and borough elec- 
tions 1 — isTo, not for the borough at all. 

18168. When did these young men come to town, 
for the puipose of, as you say, watching the voters and 
keeping order!— The evening before the nomination clay. 

18169. The county nomination day! — JNo, tlie 
borough nomination day. . 

18170. How many of them came in altogether l 
I should suppose close on sixty. 

18171. At what houses did they put up 1 — At Hick- 
son’s Ryan’s, and Buchanan’s on the Mall. 

18172. These men were used at the borough elec- 
tion, too— they were friends of Major Knox s . They 
were supposed to be so, but they ran away in the 
morning, and I didn’t see them since. 

18173. Have you a list of them!— I had. I was 
searching for it. I came away quickly from home, 
and 1 couldn’t get it. I can tell you the names, if you 
wish for them. 



18174. How much were you to pay for them! — 
Eight shillings a day, while they were employed at the 
county election. 

18175. What were they supposed to do for that! — 
They were supposed to conduct in the voters from the 
disturbed parts of the town — several of them continued 
in employment for the county election. 

18176. Eight shillings a day and their food was 
what they were to get ! — Yes. I ceased to have any- 
thing to do -with it, when I found they ran away. I 
felt I was disgraced. I thought it was a shabby thing 
to do. I didn’t understand what I was about when I 
undertook this business. I must say also, I reported 
to Mr. Lawder when I came into town the next morn- 
ing, that I had these men there, and he wasn’t well 
satisfied with me apparently. 

18177. At what hour of the night did you bring 
them in 1 — It was evening — it was then the short days 
of November or October. 

18178. Did you actually pay these men !— Some 
were paid all ; some got five or six shillings. 

18179. How much went through your hands! — 
Twenty pounds. 

18180. Have you been repaid it 1— Never. 

18181. Was it £20, including the £9 10s. 1 — No. 

18182. Then it was £30 altogether !— About that. 

18183. Were you present at the fight on the morn- 
ing of the election !— There was a scrimmage, two men 
were cut, and they all then ran away. 

18184. What was the object of getting these men 
into the Court-house !— It was to get a hearing for 
Major Knox. Mr. Lawder afterwards said I was a 

d d fool, that I didn’t know what to do. Some 

attorney from Carrick told me it was better to let the 
men fill the Court-house in order to give courage to 
Major Knox’s friends. I told the men to do so, but 
when two of them were beaten they all ran away, and 
weren't* since seen. 

18185. Mx-. Commissioner Byrne . — Would you ap- 
ply to Major Knox for any money that was expended 
w you 1— Never. I never applied for it. 

18186. Would you have applied but for the Carrick 
trial and this Commission! — I think that I was led 
into it innocently, and that I should not be at the loss 
of the money. I don’t know whether I could sub- 
stantiate my claim. I acted only in what I thought 
would please the parties, and in a way by which, as I 
thought, I was making a friend of Major Knox. 

18187. Would not you have applied to Major Knox 
for your money, but for the Carrick trial and this 
Commission 1 — No, but to Mr. Lawder. 

18188. As representing Major Knox! — Just so. 1 
never would have brought these men into town, but 
that he asked me to have them in for the comity elec- 
tion. When I told an attorney, who was stopping at 
the hotel, that Mr. Lawder spoke to me about getting 
in the voters and the other men, he said if I could 
bring them into the Court-house — if there were a few 



William- 
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Sixteenth in — to help the show of hands, and get Major Knox 
Dav - a hearing, it would be a good thing. 

October 23 . 18189. Did you see any of Major Knox’s friends 

— - ~ ' armed -with arms ? — Not one. I went away the even- 
William i n g 0 f the day of the nomination. I wasn’t in town 
Heron. during the election. 



18190. When did the men go away ? — The morning 
of the nomination. 

(The witness withdrew). 



Andrew O'Bevme sworn and examined. 



18191. The Chief Commissioner. — Did you vote at 
the last election 1— I did. 

18192. For whom 1 ? — For Major Knox. 

18193. Whom did you vote for at the election be- 
fore it ? — For Sergeant Armstrong. 

18194. Did you get any money after that election ? 
— I did. 

18195. From whom? — From Mr. Poe. 

18196. How much did you get? — Fifteen pounds. 

18197. Did you ever get any money before that ?— 
I didn’t. 

18198. Whom did you vote for before Sergeant 
Armstrong’s election ? — I hadn’t been in the town be- 
fore that. 

18199. Then Sergeant Armstrong’s election was the 
first you ever voted at ? — It was. 

1 8200. Had you belonged to the Liberal party here ? 
— I am a Catholic. 

18201. Were you in Mrs. Hall’s house during the 
last election? — I was. 

18202. Who brought you there? — Myself. 

18203. How long before the election had you de- 
termined to vote for Major Knox ? — I promised him 
eighteen months before the election. 

18204. Was there any account paid for you % — No. 

18205. By anyone? — By no one. 

18206. Did Michael Hunt speak to you about the 
•election? — I had nothing to do with him. 

18207. What business are you in? — The drapery 
business. 

18208. Are you a customer of Brown, M‘Conkey 
and Co., Dublin ? — I am a customer of Crowe, Wilson 
and Co., Lower Bridge-street, Dublin. 

18209. Do you know a traveller named Perkins ? — 
No. 

18210. That travels for Brown, M'Conkeyand Co. ? 
— I don’t. 

18211. Was any account paid for you in Crowe, 
Wilson and Co.’s house ? — No. 

18212. Did you get no promise at the last election ? 
Of money ? 

18213. Yes? — No. I never asked for it. 

18214. Did no one speak to you about money 
matters in connexion with your vote ? — Not a sinner. 
I never had much conversation with anyone about it, 
except Major Knox, and I promised him eighteen 
months before. 

18215. Would you take money after this election, 
as you did after Sergeant Armstrong’s ? — I dare say I 
Would. 

18216. How much — what is the lowest ffum you 
would take? — I don’t know what I could get. 

18217. Do you expect any money? — Not now. 

18218. Did you expect any ? — -No. 

18219. What do you mean by “ not now” ? — I mean 
to say that, in consequence of all the trouble of affairs 
that is passing about, I expect that no money will be 
given to anyone. 

18220. In consequence of the petition and this com- 



mission — suppose that there was no petition, would 
you have expected money.? — I can’t say whether I 
would or not. I never was promised any. 

18221. Suppose that Major Knox was member for 
Sligo, and that there had been no petition, would you, 
according to the usual course of things, expect any 
money ? — I would expect my share as well as another. 

18222. Did you then — though there was no promise 
— expect that there would be money given? — I didn’t 
know whether there would or not. 

18223. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did anyone can- 
vass -you to vote for Captain. Flanagan? — The first 
time he came to Sligo, there were two gentlemen came 
with him to me ; one was Captain Wynne, I don’t 
know the others name. At this time there was no 
sign of Parliament being dissolved, and I said to 
Captain Flanagan that it was too early to canvass any- 

18224. Did Captain Flanagan ever ask you to vote 
for him ? — He did. 

18225. Did anybody else ask you to vote for 
Captain Flanagan? — Yes. 

18226. Who did?— Father Morris. 

18227. When ?— About a month or six weeks before 
the election. 

18228. What did he say to you ? — He asked me if 
I would vote for Captain Flanagan. I said not, that 
I had promised to Major Knox, and that I couldn’t go 
back of my word. 

18229. What did he say to that ? — He said I ought 
vote for Captain Flanagan, he being a Liberal. I said 
I couldn’t help it, that I had promised to the other, 
and that I wouldn’t go back of my word. 

18230. Did he go out then ? — He did. 

18231. Did he tell you it would be a sin to vote for 
Major Knox? — Never. 

18232. Did anyone threaten you with the conse- 
quences, if you would vote for Major Knox? — Never. 

18233. Why did you go to Mrs. Hall’s ? — Because 
I thought I would be safer there on the day of the 
election in coming to the poll, than I would be in my 
own house. 

18234. What made you think that? — I knew it by 
theappearanceof things that were carried oninthe town. 

18235. What kind of appearance was it? — There 
was a great deal of people in the town, up and down 
shouting, and between one tiling and another the town 
wasn’t in the peaceable state it used to be. 

18236. Was there any damage done to your house? 
— There was. 

18237. What damage? — About a month before the 
election took place, there was a brother’s son of -mine 
came one night, and brought a friend of the house ; and 
while there he broke the windows. 

18238. Was that all the damage that was done to 
you ? — That was all. 

18239. And that was done by your brother’s son ? 
— Yes ; I never said anything about it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Thomas 

Leonard. 



Thomas Leonard sworn and examined. 



18240. The Chief Commissioner . — Do you know 
Tom Brennan ? — I do. 

18241. Did he ever give you any money ? — He did. 

18242. Tell how much he gave you altogether? — 
The first was a half sovereign of a Saturday night in 
July ; the next was £3 in Taylor’s garden ; the next 
was a sovereign in a lane near Mr. Wynne’s place. 

18243. Did Major Knox ever give you money? — 
Several times. 



18244. How much did he give you? — Two pounds 
one time on the Mall ; id at the cemetery for going 
for a car for him ; £2 at Mr. Leech’s ; £7 — £5 for 
John Henry, and £2 for myself. 

18245. Were you drinking all this time you were 
getting the money ? — An odd drop. 

18246. What did you do with the money you got— 
did you divide it ? — No ; I kept every shilling of it ; 
it was all for myself. 
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18247. How much did you get altogether ? — Twelve 
pounds, and one pound thirteen shillings from Brennan. 

18248. Do you know Mr. Hignell? — Yes. 

18249. Did he ever give you any money ? — Not to 
my recollection. 

18250. Did anybody else give you any money in 
connexion with the election 1—1 got seven shillings 
from Mr. Gillmor, I think. 

18251. Did you ever see Mr. Hignell buying some 
beer 1 — I did. I was in Mr. Hunt’s bar taking some 
drink, and Mr. O’Farrell and Mr. Hignell came in and 
ordered a barrel of beer to be sent to Mr. O’FarreH’s. 
Mr. Hignell put his hand into his pocket, but I can’t 
say whether he paid for it or not. 

, 18252. Did you ever bring John Henry to Major 
Knoxl — Never. 



1S253. Where was John Henry on the day of the 
polling 1 — I don’t know. I was in Mrs. Hall’s when 
Ids wife and my wife took unwell. 

18254. For whom did he vote? — He voted for 
Captain Flanagan, I think. 

' 18255. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Do you swear 
you got £5 from Major Knox to give to J ohn Henry 1 
—I do. 

18256. Did you give it to him 1 — I didn’t. 

18257. Why not? — Because I was a poorer man 
than he was. I thought it was no harm to keep it. 

18258. Did you tell him that you got it for him 1 — 
I told him a little while afterwards. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



r ™ 

October S3. ' 

Thomas 

Leonard. 



Demid M’Goldrich sworn and examined. 



18259. The Chief Commissioner . — Had you a vote 
at the last election 1 — I had. 

18260. Whom did you vote for? — For Captain 
Flanagan. 

18261. Was there any offer made about your vote 
on the other side ? — When I was going to register my 
vote, I was called off by Mr. Stokes; he offered 
me £15. 

18262. What did you say? — I said I would go 
home and consult the woman at home about it. 

18263. Did you consult her? — I spoke to her about 
the £15, and she said it was very good. She advised 
me to take it. I said I would do no such thing. I 
went up and registered my vote, and I had no more 
to say to them. 

18264. Did you vote for Sergeant Armstrong?— I 
had no vote then. 

18265. Then you never voted before the last elec- 
tion ? — Never. 



18266. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Whom do you 
say you voted for at the last election ? — Captain Flana- 
gan. 

18267. Did you think you would make more money 
by your vote being registered than by its not being 
registered ? — I didn’t. 

18268. Did you ever expect you would get any 
money for voting for Captain Flanagan? — I didn’t. 

18269. Do you swear that?— I didn’t. 

18270. Would you take money, if it was going? — I 
wouldn’t like to refuse it. 

18271. Did you ever hear that money was going 
before the election ? — Never. 

18272. Or that men got money after Sergeant Arm- 
strong’s election ? — No. 

18273. But you wouldn’t refuse it if it was going 
on Captain Flanagan’s side? — I wouldn’t like to 
refuse it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



I >aniel 
M'Goldriek. 



John Coning ton sworn and examined. 



18274. The Chief Commissioner . — What are you by 
trade? — A cooper. - 

18275. Had you a vote at the last election? — I 
never had a vote. 

18276. Were you present when a conversation was 
deposed to here yesterday ? — I wasn’t here. I didn’t 
like to be in this place at all. 

18277. Did you hear any offer made to Felix 
Farrell— first, do you know him ? — I do. 

18278. Do you know David Frizelle ? — I do. 

18279. Did you hear any offer made to Farrell ? — 
Never. 

18280. Did you hear anything said to him about a 
pound of cake ? — I didn’t. I never was in his company 
about this election, except being a working man. 



18281. Do you know nothing of money being going 
at the last election?— Nothing but hearing the noise 
of the people. 

18282. Did you tell anybody that, if he went with 
you, you would give h im £20 ? — Never. 

18283. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Do you remem- 
ber being in Buchanan’s hotel ? — Never, except in the 
Coopers’ society rooms. 

18284. Were you ever in Farrell’s company in 
Frizelle’s ? — Never. 

18285. Did you never hear about the £20 before 
Never, until I heard of it now. 

(The witness withdrew.) 






Andrew Green sworn and examined. 



18286. The Chief Commissioner . — Did you accept a 
bill for Mr. Cherry ? — I did. 

18287. What day was it you accepted it? — I cant 
tell. 

18288. Just about the time of the election, was it, 
do you recollect ? — I dare say I did. 

18289. For how much ? — I don’t recollect. I have 
accepted bills before and since a dozen times. 

18290.: Had that bill mentionedthere anything to do 
or say to the election ? — Nothing. 

18291. You are sure as to that point? — I swear it 
positively. . . , 

18292. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — You -are atnena 
of Mr. Stokes ? — I know him very well. 



18293. Had he canvassed you at the last election to 
vote for Major Knox? — Never, or at any election. 

18294. Did you vote at the last election ? — I did. 

18295. For whom? — For Major Knox. 

18296. Are you aware of money being promised to 
any of the voters ? — I am not. 

18297. Or that they got any money? — X am not. 

18298. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — With regard to- 
this bill, was it a bill which Mr. Cherry drew on you 
and which you accepted ? — I don’t recollect. 

18299. You may have accepted it? — I may, I may 
have drawn on him, or he may have drawn on me. I 
know nothing particularly about it. 
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Sixteenth 

Dat. 

October 23. 
John Henry. 



John Henry again appeared on the witness table. 



18300. The Chief Commissioner . — Go on now with 
any statement you wish to make 1 — Michael Mulligan 
a few days before the election coming to me, asked me 
if I could accommodate some country people, I said yes. 
He brought in thirty men whom I gave bread and tea. 
He paid me £15 afterwards. That was all the money 
I ever received from him. I didn’t look after it. I 
had nothing to do whatever with money on either side. 



The £15 I got I didn’t know whether it was election 
money or not. 

18301. Is that all you wish to say ? — Yes, that’s all. 

18302. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Had Mr. Petrie 
any conversation with you? — Yes. I got no money 
from him, I told you yesterday about that. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Patrick Marren sworn and examined. 



18303. The Chief Commissioner. — Are you a 
publican ? — Yes. 

18304. Are you an elector? — I am. 

18305. Did you vote for Captain Flanagan at the 
last election ? — I did. 

18306. Were any of the country- people in town 
treated at your house ? — Certainly not, though it was 
alleged here that they were. 

18307. Did youget any money at the last election? — 
I got no money but £5 from Brennan for cars. 

18308. That is Brennan who was acting for Major 
Knox ? — Yes. I got it about five minutes before the 
election, for cars. 

18309. Did you get no money for meat or drink 
supplied to the mob ? — I didn’t. 

18310. Did you seethe country people come to your 
place ? — No, they didn’t come near me. I am an old 
man, and I don’t interfere in elections. 

18311. For whom did you vote at the election before 
the last ? — For Sergeant Armstrong. 

18312. Did you hear of any money goiug after that 
election? — I did. I heard from £15 to £20 was given. 

18313. Did you get any of it? — I understand it was 
got in my place, but I wasn’t there. 

18314. How much was got in your place ? — I under- 
stand that £20 was paid in my place to my wife. 

18315. Did you ever get money before that? — I 
often got money at elections. 

18316. What money before that did you get? — I 
got no money from Mr. Townley. 

18317. How much did you get after Townley’s 
election? — £10. 



18318. From whom did you get it ? — From Mr. 
O’Connor. 

18319. Did you vote for Sadleir? — I did. 

18320. Did you get money after that election? — I 
didn’t. 

18321. Were you paid for treating the mob? — I 
think there was some treating at the time. 

18322. How much were you paid? — I can’t tell. 

18323. Fifty pounds ? — No, nor £5 — I think it was 
something about £4 10s. 

18324. Do you recollect Somers’s election when 
Wynne beat him ? — I do. 

18325. For whom did you vote at that election? — 
For Somers. 

18326. Did you ever get any money from Somers? 
— He hadn’t it to give. 

18327. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Or from any 
friend of his ? — Certainly not. 

18328. Was there any treating after Somers’s 
election? — No, they treated themselves, they drank 
their own money — there was no alternative. 

18329. You stated that £20 was given to your wife 
after Sergeant Armstrong’s election?— She told me so 
herself. 

18330. Who gave it to her? — I can’t say. 

18331. Did she tell you of it soon after she got the 
£20 ? — I wasn’t at home at the time. I was in gaol. 

18332. You knew it was for your vote? — I didn’t 
know what it was for, but it’s likely it’s the case. 

18333. You suspected it was because you voted for 
Sergeant Armstrong ? : — I heard a rumour of it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Michael Mulligan 



18334. The Chief Commissioner . — Are you an 
elector ? — Yes. 

18335. Did you vote at the last election? — I did. 

18336. Who did you vote for? — For Captain Fla- 

18337. Did you vote for Sergeant Armstrong? — 
No, sir. 

18338. Was any money offered to you at the last 
election? — Well, I will explain the whole thing to 
you. There was one night I was coming from the 
house, and as I was passing by Castle-street, I met 
with a neighbour boy of my own that was reared in 
the same townland from where I am, from down in 
Grange. 

18339. Did you go to Mr. Cherry’s ? — It was out- 
side the door the boy was talking to me. I think he 
was sweeping the place when he remarked me, and he 
spoke to me and we chatted awhile, and Mr. Cherry 
happened to come by at the same time, and he was 
very kind to me. 

18340. What did he say to you about the election ? 
— He asked me how I was. He asked me had T a vote, 
and I said I had. Then he said will you come in and 
rest awhile. 



sworn and examined. 

18341. Did he make you any offer ? — He asked me 
if I would leave the way and not vote, and he would 
be thankful to me and serve me. 

18342. Did he say what you were to get? Did he 
mention any figux-e ? — Well, then I told him I would 
make up my mind and we parted, and I went home 
and said I would come the night afterwards. 

18343. Did you come the night afterwards ? — I did 
not, sir. 

18344. Did he ever say you were to get thirty 
thanks? — Well, then the night after I did not come. 

18345. Did he ever say you were to get thirty 
thanks? — Yes, sir, there were words about that. 

18346. What did he say to you about the thirty 
thanks?— He said I would get thirty thanks if I 
would leave the way. 

18347. Where were you to go to? — I think to 
Longford. 

18348. Who was to take charge of you in Long- 
ford ? — He did not tell me. 

18349. How long was that before the election? — 
Oh, a few days. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



Henry Dignam sworn and examined. 



18350. The Chief Commissioner . — Had you a vote 
at the last election? — No. 

18351. Did any money pass through your hands 
about the election? — Yes. 



18352. How much? — Thirty pounds. 

18353. Who gave it to you? — Mr. Molony sent it 
to me. 
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18354. "What did you do with it 1— -I gave it to the 18386. Did you not believe Brennan was an agent Sixteen 

party I understood it was for. for Major Knox? — I did not believe be was an 

18355. Who was that? — It was the mob of Sligo . agent. I did not know how he was connected with October \ 
—at least part of the mob. Major Knox. I knew he was acting for Major Knox -~ 

18356. Did you distribute the whole of that amongst at the time, but I did not know whether he was an g® * 
them ? — I did. a g eilt or not - , 

18357. Have you any relative a voter? — No, sir. 18387. Did you not know these orders were given 

18358. How long did the distribution occupy ? — It for Major Knox’s benefit as regards the election ? — I 
was something about four or five days before the elec- did. 

tion that I got the first £10. 18388. That they were orders given to advance his 

18359. Did any other money pass through your interest at the election ? — Yes, I did. 



hands about the election ?— No, sir. 18389. Mr. Commissioner Bruce.— Have you a vote? 

18360. Did you get any other election money ? — I —No, sir. 
got no more. There was a bill paid to me of £2 about 18390. You say you gave £30— do you know the 
four or five months previous to the election. persons to whom you gave it 4— They were Sligo men. 

18361. By whom?— By Thomas Brennan. 18391. There were a great many coimtry people in 

18362 We know he was spending money in antici- the town ?— There were during the election, 

pation of the election. What was the bill for?— For 18392. Do you know who paid them?— I do not 

woods know. 

° 18363. It was for drink? — Well, it was not for 18393. You have notan idea at all?— No; I had 
drink ; it was for groceries. nothing at all to do with it. , . _ 

18364 Were the groceries supplied to the mob ? — 18394. Did you at any time give goods to these 

It was supplied to some men for part of the mob. country men 1— Yes ; they got some refreshments m 

18365. Was that all the bill you were paid about my mother’s house, 
the election ?— That was all. There was £2 10s. paid 18395. Did they all pay for them ?— They did not 

for refreshments I am not sure whether it was after • 18396. How many men do you tlnnk got refre.sk- 

the election or not, by a man named Mulligan. ments in your mother’s house?— I know I gave drink 

18366. On whose side was that paid?— On Captain to sixty or seventy or eighty men one mornmg, when 
Flanagan’s Captain Flanagan camem. 

18367 Mr. Commissioner Bruce.— Was it Michael 18397. Was that the day Captain Flanagan came 

Mulligan? Yes, sir. He is a countryman. into town first— the day of the procession ? — There 

18368 The Chief Commissioner.— Do you know of came a lot of countrymen on the day of the procession, 
any other similar expenditure 1— No, nothing more, and I gave them a glass of whiskey each, and never 
Brennan sent a few Orders to me at my house at least was paid for it. 

for some -oods to give to these parties about five or six 18398. Well, I suppose when you gave the men the 
months previous to the election— which orders I have, whiskey you intended to look to Captain I lanagan . ?— 

18369 Have you them now?— I have. I thought I might have been paid for it, but still 1 

18370. Are they here?— Yes. (Produced.) would have given it even though I was not paid my- 

18371. Now this (one of the orders) is dated 10th self. . , , . , 

September 1868. Were any of these men named in 18399. You would not have given whiskey to sixty 
it electors ? No. °r seventy men without money ?— There were perhaps 

18372 They were to get 10s. worth of shop goods some twenty or thirty of them customers of my 
each?— Yes. mother’s, and I would have given them whiskey. The 

18373. What were these? — Groceries and flour. others were along with them. Certainly I thought 

18374 How much altogether did Brennan order? I would be paid for it. I showed the amount to Mr. 

Nothing but this. ' Moloney, and lie said to me he would see it all right, 

18375 Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Have these and I never asked him since for it. 

orders been paid ?— None of these paid only £2. 18400. Was it before the election ?— Before the elec- 

18376. The Chief Commissioner.— And how much tion. , , , xl 

is due ?— There is about £1 2 due. 18401. Did you on any other days give any of these 

18377 Have you ever applied for payment of that? men whiskey that they did not pay for?— IN o, 1 iticl 

‘ not. Some of them got refreshments, and there was 

18378. Why ?— Because I could not get Brennan £2 10s. paid by Mr. Moloney for the refreshments 

18379. But did not^you expect to be paid on Major 18402. On the day of the polling did you give any? 

Knox’s side?— I expected to be paid by Brennan. If — I gave no drmk that day. 

I ever catch him in the town I will sue for it. 18403. Did none if them come into the house?— 

18380. Is he a mark for £12 ? — I think he is ; he They might have been in the house 
is a voter here * 18404. Now were there any people in the town in 

' 18381. You never applied to anyone else for that the same business as yourself and mother, who enter- 
pi 9 1— Never for he is the only party I have to tained people the same way? — I knew Martin Mulli- 
, ^ '^ 0 ’ gan to keep some of them, and I knew him to have 

0 °18382 Mr Commissioner Bruce. — Did Brennan been paid by his brother at the time lie paid me £2 
ever tell you he was acting for Major Knox?— No. 10s. for refreshments. He paid his brother something 
He often told me lie felt an interest in his return, and about the same amount. 

I knew him to be acting for him, so far as paying 18405. Had you ever any talk with Mulligan about 
money and nothing more. He tolcl me he was acting this giving drink to the people ? — No it was not drink ; 
for Major Knox. _ . it was eatables. He does not keep a public-house. 

18383. Did you believe he was acting for Major 18406. Had you any talk with anybody else who 
Knox when he was giving these orders J — I did. 01 . did you se e anybody else giving refreshments, 

18384. Are these parties mentioned in these, orders tea to coun t r y voters when they came in about the 
persons who were to have acted in Major Knox s mob? e j ec ti on ? — There was another house, but I do not re- 
— Well, I do not know if they have acted as mobs- co jj ect now j think there was a man named Rey- 
men for Major Knox. I could not say that. I knew no id S g ave refreshments. I cannot swear whether he 
Brennan to give these parties who were mentioned ( p (1 - ye re f res linients or not. I saw the people in his 
here some money previous to the election ; at least ]ionso 

they told me so. 18407. Are there any other parties ? —I do not know 

18385. Mr. Commissioner Byrne — In the acting ot]ier parties at present. 

P “ d 17 """ ■) 



they told me so. . 

18385. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — In tlie acting 
on these orders did you expect to be paid by Major 
Knox or Brennan?— By Brennan. 
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Sixteenth 




Octobei 23. 
John 

Atkinson. 



John Atkinson sworn and examined. 



18408. Chief Commissiomr . — Are you an elector 1 ? 
— Yes. 

18409. Did you vote for Major Knox at the last 
election? — I did, sir. 

18410. Did you vote for Mr. Macdonogh before 
that 1 ? — No, sir, I never voted before. I voted for 
Sergeant Armstrong. 

18411. Did you get any money after that 1 ? — I got 
£30, about nine or ten months after that. 

18412. Who gave it to you? — Mr. Petrie. 

18413. Had he canvassed you? — Well, he had. 

18414. What is your occupation? — A shoemaker, 
and I hold a little land. 

18415. Did you vote for Sergeant Armstrong 
because he was a Liberal ? — I thought it was nearly 
equal which I voted for. 

18416. Do you mean, you did not care whether you 
voted for the Conservative or the Liberal ? — Not one 
farthing. I considered one as good as the other. 

18417. Who canvassed you at this last election ? — 
Both of the candidates. 

18418. When did you promise you would vote for 
Major Knox ? — I did not promise him at all. 

18419. You did not promise at all ? — No. 

18420. But did anybody know you were going to 
vote? — I think not, but myself. My mind was not 
prepared at the time. 

18421. When did your mind become convinced? — 
A short time before the polling. 

18422. What hour of the day did you vote?— 
About eleven o’clock, as well as I recollect. 

18423. Did you go from your own house to vote ? — 
No, sir, I went from Mr. Woods’ house in Castle- 
street. 

18424. Had Mr. Woods canvassed you ? — Well, 
the chief of the Conservative party in Sligo asked me, 
and this was my answer, that I did not know how I 
would act, for I had a landlord, and I wished to please 

18425. Who is your landlord ? — Mr. Peter O’Connor. 

18426. How long were you at Mr. Woods’ house? — 
Well, I was there the night before the polling. 

18427. Who brought you there? — Well, I went 
there for protection. If I had not been beset in the 
town before that, I would not have minded. The 
town was in such a state, that I would rather be 
there than in my own place. 

18428. Were there any voters there? — There was. 

18429. Who? — John Robinson. 

18430. Did he go with you? — Yes, both went 
together. 

18431. Had you asked Mr. Woods would he give 
you shelter before that ? — I knew he would, sir. 

18432. When you went there, had you made up 
your mind to vote for Major Knox?— Yes, before 
that. 

18433. When did you make up your mind as to 
what you would do ?— Well, I was knocked down in 
Knox-street by some mobmen. A person followed 
me into the house and said, if I would not vote 
for Flanagan he would have the skin off me. 

18434. How long was that before the election? — I 
think it was a fortnight. That was the very cause 
that made me. 



18435. Do you know Mr. Moses Monds? — I do. 

18436. Did he ever pay any money for you ? — Not 
one farthing; and I expect you will ask him up to 
explain himself on that matter. At that time I had 
no vote, and I had never a dealing with him in any 
shape or form on electioneering business, and I never 
spoke about it. I think I will be able to set you 
right in that. There was a young man named Hart 
who kept a shoemaker’s shop in Market-street, and I 
think that is the person. He came back to vote for 
Mr. Macdonogh. I never was in England in my life. 

18437. Was a sum of money paid for him ? — I never 
heard it was before, until I saw it in the paper, and I 
knew this Hart came back. Mr. Monds can be called 
up and questioned, and if he says I am the man, I 
am satisfied. 

18438. Do you mean to say, you will believe him ? 
— No, I will not believe him. 

18439. Had Mr. Woods canvassed you? — He often 
asked me. 

18440. Did he ever intimate money would be going ? 
— No, not a farthing. 

18441. When you went there for shelter did you 
expect money would be given? — No, sir. 

18442. But you got a large sum of money before? 
—I did. 

18443. Would you take money now if it was going ? 
— No, not under the present circumstances. I would 
not. When I saw into the nature of it I would have 
nothing to do with it though I was often offered it. 

18444. Mr. Commissioner By me. — Did you vote 
for Mr. Macdonogh when he was returned ? — I never 
voted for Mr. Macdonogh. I had no vote at the time 
Mr. Monds alluded to when he said I came over from 
Manchester. 

18445. Are you aware of any other person named 
Atkinson who had a vote at the time of Mr. Macdon- 
ogh’s election ? — I am not aware, sir. There are very 
few of my name in the town. 

18446. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Who was it 
threatened you ? — He was a townsman here. 

18447. What is his name ? — Hennessy. 

18448. And they were country people who knocked 
you down ? — I heard they were. 

18449. Were they a mob ? — I cannot say. 

18450. Were there five or six of them together ? — 
When I turned Knox’s street some person pointed 
me out and said there was Knox’s man. I had not 
opened my mind to say who I would vote for and 
who I would not. 

18451. How long before the election was it that 
you were knocked down ? — About a week or ten days. 
I cannot say. 

18452. I suppose you did not go out after that ? — 
Unless my business brought me’out I did not. 

18453. Did anybody ever assault you after that? — 
Yes, there was a mob followed me the night I came 
from Mr. Woods’ and struck Mr. Woods at his own 
door and I got in before him. 

18454. Was there any assault upon your house ? — 
There was, sir ; it was broken. 

18455. Was it wrecked ? — No, nothing more than 
the windows broken. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



Charles Gruhb was called upon his subpoena, but did not appear. Thomas Brennan was also called upon 
his subpoena, but did not appear. 



Patrick 

O'Connor. 



Patrick O’Connor voluntarily 
“Mr. Lloyd was here a while ago.” 

18456. The Chief Commissioner. — Do you wish to 
say anything in reference to what he said ? — There was 
some of it true and some of it not tine. 

1S457. What do you wish to say to the Court in re- 



entered the witness-box and said — 

ference to what Mr. Lloyd said ? — They brought me 
down here to say I would be confronted with Mr. 
Lloyd. 

18458. Yes ; do you wish to make any further 
statement about your own evidence or your own ver- 
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siou of what occurred ? — Yes, tlie version I gave you 
yesterday was true. 

18459. You say you got a telegram to go up to 
Dublin just before the election ? — Yes, sir. 

18460. Who did the telegram purport to be from ? 
— From my own solicitor, sir. 

18461. That is Mr. Perry?— Yes. 

18462. Did you go up to Dublin? — No, I did not. 

18463. Why did you not go up to Dublin ? — I did 
not like to go. The telegram was that I was wanted 
up to Dublin two days before the election, and it came 
from the Court of Bankruptcy and Mr. Lloyd told me 
when he had been arranging with me that he would 
send a telegram down for me and give me an obvious 
reason for going away. 

18464. Was the telegram that you and your father 
should go up ? — Yes. 



18465. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Did Major Ivnox Sixteenth 
ask you about any voters that you could canvass for Day ~ 
him at the time that you were at the Irish Times office October 23. 
with Mr. Lloyd ? — He did not, sir. I would not can- — 
vass amongst the Tory side. He did not tell me I 
would be asked to canvass. What I understood was 
that T was to get the money as canvasser in a formal 
manner without (witness hesitated). 

18466. You understood you were to get the money 
as canvasser in a formal manner without what ? — I did 
not mean to canvass for Major Knox, but what I under- 
stood was that I was to get the money in a formal 
manner as a bribe to keep on his side. It was given 
to me in that way. 

18467. But you really were getting the money for 
staying away from voting ? — Yes, sir. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



Ilwrloe Phibbs returned 

“ My name was mentioned in reference to some con- 
versation with Kelly in Woods’s shop.” 

18468. The Chief Commissioner .-— Just state your- 
self what you wish to say about it ? — I heard the man 
swear something similar in Carrick and I contradicted 
it there. He said he had been speaking to Woods and 
that I entered the shop and went from the shop into 
the office, and that Woods followed me, and that I then 
came out to him and said that the matter was all right 
and that he was to get £50. I did not speak to W oods 
on that occasion. It is quite true I was in the shop, 



Harloe 
Phibbs. 

but I went there for a different purpose. His' son is a 
commissioner for taking affidavits and I went in to see if 
an affidavit had been made, and I did not speak to Woods 
on that occasion, or on any occasion, about Kelly. 

18469. Did you ever say anything about your bemg 
authorized to give £40?— Such a thing never occurred 
with any man. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 

The Court adjourned until Monday, the 20th De- 
cember, 1869. 



to the witness-box and said — 



SEVENTEENTH DAY. 

December 20, 1869. 

j A. BYRNE, Esq., akd WILLIAM R. BRUCE, Esq., resumed the inquiry a* eleven o'clock 
this morning. 



Seventeenth 

Day. 

December 20. 



Captain Ethelred Knox, and Thomas Bremum were called on their subpcenaes, and did not answer. 



John Harkan sworn and examined. 



18470. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Were you down 
at Sligo at the election of 1860? — I was. 

18471. You know Mr. Randle Peyton? — I do. 
18472. He was conducting agent for Colonel Ten- 
nison ? — He was. 

18473. Were you acting for Colonel Teniuson? — 
I was acting for him. I was instructed by Mr. 
Peyton. . , . T 

18474. You were Colonel Teniuson s counsel ' — 1 



18475. And do you remember having an interview 
with Mr. Peyton in reference to the Colonel’s chances ? 

X read that in the papers the first time I heard of it, 

and I would be glad if you would let me know what 
Mr. Peyton said to you.. 

18476. The substance of Mr. Peytons evidences 
that you called upon him, and told him that Colonel 
Tennison would have very little chance of success at 
the election, unless there was some £600 or £700 dis- 
tributed amongst voters ? — I am very sory to contra, 
diet Mr. Peyton, but I must say that not a word ol 
that was uttered. I had no mode of calculating, or 
ascertaining it. _ . 

18477. Did you in any way sospeakto Mr. Peyton m 
reference to the necessity of money being distributed 
amongst the supporters of Colonel Tennison ? — I 
never did, and I did not hear of Colonel Teniuson s 
resignation until the day after. 

18478. Have you any knowledge at all ot tJie cir- 
cumstance which led to the withdrawal of Colonel 
Tennison?— Not at all. 1 did not know it until the 



day after he resigned, and I was taken by surprise, and 
was very much annoyed at it. I was totally ignorant 
of it. 

18479. Had you any conversation with any of the 
leading supporters of Colonel Tennison in reference 
to the necessity of Ms distributing money? — I am cer- 
tain I had not, because I had no mode of ascertaining 
what amount would be required, if it was required, 
and I studiously avoided, and kept away from it. 

18480. Were you present at the election of 1859 
when the candidates were Messrs. Wynne, Somers, 
and Treston? — I am sure I was. 

18481. Are you aware of money having been spent 
on that occasion at that election amongst the voters ? 

Never aware of a penny being spent in Sligo to 

this moment, nor did I know directly or indirectly of 
any man having got one penny of money, nor did I 
know it until it was reported by the public papers dur- 
ing the Commission. 

18482. When you say you are not aware of money 
being spent amongst the voters, were you present on 
the occasion of Messrs. Byme and Tracy, Sergeant 
Armstrong's friends’ coming down ? — I came down 
from Dublin with Mr. Tracy, as counsel for Sergeant 
Armstrong. 

18483. That was at the election I am referring to 

the occasion of your coming down some months 

afterwards ? — I am aware of that, and I did come down, 
as counsel for Sergeant Armstrong, but I am not aware 
of any money being spent on that occasion, nor could 
I point out who got money, if any was given. 

3 E 2 



.John 

llnrkan. 
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18484. Were you present at the interview at the 
hotel, at which Messrs. Byrne and Tracy met some 
of the leading supporters of Sergeant Armstrong ! — I 
was in the hotel ; I had a room for myself, but I am not 
aware of any friends having been there. I know every 
man in Sligo, and must have known who were there, but 
I could not point out who it was. 

18485. You. came down, and were in the hotel 1 ! — 
Yes. 

18486.' I ask you whether you were present at the 
interview between Messrs. Byrne and Tracy, and some 
of the leading supporters in Sligo of Sergeant Arm- 
strong! — I was not aware, but some of them may 
have come in without my observation. I saw a great 
many people at the hotel, but I never knew of any of 
them getting money until it was reported by the 
press. 

18487. Mr. Commissioner Bruce , ‘ — Did you know 
what you were coming down for ! — As the legal ad- 
viser and friend of Sergeant Armstrong. 

18488. Legal adviser in what matter! — In defray- 
ing the expenses which he thought he was liable to 
pay, such as hotel expenses and whatever it was. 

18489. But did he consult you with regard to the 
payment of any expenses 1 — He did not. He never 
asked me a question about it. 

18490. And you, I suppose, did not make any in- 
quiries! — I did not make any inquiries, and I never 
heard of paying money to voters, but paying expenses 
belonging to the election. 

18491. That is what he told you! — That is what 
Mr. Tracy told me. 

18492. It is an admitted fact that he came down 
with Mr. Byme to distribute .£1,480! — I never heard 
of that until I saw it in the press, nor did I know 
Sergeant Armstrong spent any money until I saw it 
in the press. 

18493. When did Colonel Tennison resign in 1860! 
— Well, I cannot recollect, but I am quite certain, and 
I am positive that I did not know of his resignation 
until the day afterwards, and as far as I recollect, the 
first intimation I had was a public letter mitten by 
some gentleman. 

18494. You say you are well acquainted with Sligo! 
— I am. 



18495. Do you mean to say you never heard reports 
of extensive bribery ! — Indeed I do not. I did hear 
reports of extensive bribery. 

18496. Did you ever hear of any bribery in 1859, 
the time that Messrs. Somers, Wynne, and Treston 
were candidates! — Well, I do not think any of the 
parties except Treston had any money to give in 
bribery. 

18497. Well, had Treston! — I might safely say the 
same of him. 

18498. Was it reported that any money was going l 1 
—No. 

18499. When Mr. Somers was unseated owing to 
the poll books being tampered with in 1857, had you 
heard there was any bribery on Mr. Somers’ part 1 — 
Certainly not. Mr. Somers, I think, had not one penny 
to bribe with. 

18500. But I am speaking of reports. You say you 
have heard there were reports about bribeiy. Did the 
reports extend to this particular election 1 — As far as 
my recollection goes I think not. 

18501. When you speak of repoi-ts you are i-eferring 
to Sadlier and Townley’s election 1 — Yes, and the two 
subsequent elections- — the election at which Mr. Mac- 
donogli was candidate and Sergeant Armstrong. In 
fact I never knew of anyone having i - eceived a penny 
in the town as a voter. 

18502. Mi\ Convmissioner Byrne . — You having been 
down in 1859, had you oppoi’tunities of foi’ming an 
opinion whether that was a pure election or not 1 — 
Well, I never had opportunities of forming an opinion. 
I avoided and kept myself from any knowledge of that 
question. 

18503. I am not speaking, of course, in reference to 
actual knowledge on your part, but I wish to ask you 
as a gentleman thoroughly acquainted with Sligo, your 
opinion as to whether the election of 1859 was or was 
not a pure one! — Well, Mr. Somers was a candidate, 
and I must give you the same answer as I did before. 
I do not think one penny was spent by any of the 
three. 

18504. So, in your opinion it was a pure election ! — 
I am sure it was a pure election as far as the ex- 
penditure of money is concerned. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



llev. Owen 



The Rev. Oiven Feeny, p 

18505. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — You are a Roman 
Catholic clei-gyman! — Yes. 

18506. Are you a Roman Catholic clergyman of the 
town or neighbourhood! — I was of the town some 
nineteen years since. I commenced in the town in the 
year 1832, and continued till the the year 1850. 

18507. But you are not now 1 — I have been parish 
pi-iest of Riverstown since that period. 

18508. How far is that from Sligo! — About ten 
miles I think — ten Irish miles. 

18509. Is that in the neighbourhood of Gevagh! — 
It is the adjoining parish, but some four or five miles 
from it. 

18510. You recollect the contest between Major 
Knox and Captain Flanagan! — I did. I was very 
much here at the time. 

18511. Did you take an interest in the contest! — 

I did, a great interest. 

18512. Do you recollect any persons of your flock 
coming in on the day of nomination or the day of 
polling ! — On the day of nomination, I think there 
were some from the remote parts of the parish. Thex-e 
were none from my immediate neighbourhood — from 
Riverstown — but no place more distant ; but the noi-tli 
of the parish supplied a few. 

18513. Was that the part of the parish which 
adjoins Gevagh 1 — Well, it was situated between the 
parish of Sligo and Gevagh. 

18514. It was in the neighbourhood! — It was some 
seven miles from the town. The parties had more 
access than any of my people to the town, because they 
are very much in the turf trade. 



.p., sworn and examined. 

18515. Were they near the Gevagh people! — Bor- 
dering upon it. 

18516. Do you know whether there was any in- 
ducement offered to these persons to come in 1 I sup- 
pose they came in as supporters of Captain Flanagan, 
taking an interest on his side! — Well, I would not 
say that any of them came in upon that view, Some 
of them came in upon their business and waited for 
the issue ; and some of them hearing that there was a 
determination on the part of the opponents — the 
opponents of the people — to come in a body, in all pro- 
bability were attracted to the town with an intention 
of keeping them in check. 

18517. In fact to counteract the opposite mob! — I 
think so. 

18518. Do you know of any money being given to 
any of these persons for anything!— Well, I heard 
l’umours about it, but I know nothing except what I 
disbursed myself. I gave £1 of my own to some of 
my people that I found late in the evening -without 
any resoui’ces. That is all I know of money trans- 
actions connected with anything either at the election 
or nomination. 

18519. From whom did you hear the rumours of 
money being distributed 1 — I really could not -particu- 
lai’ize. I have no doubt that parties might come up 
to myself, and say that they ought to get something ; 
but 1 do not know whether they got it or not ; but I 
know applications were made to me, and of course I 
did not respond to them, except in this one solitary 
case I speak of. 

18520. Were the applications numerous ? — I think, 
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not very. I had a great deal to do at the time. I was 
in a very active canvass in every part of the town. 
You see from the dates I have given you I am very 
well known in the town, and I was thought to have a 
great deal of knowledge and influence, and I accom- 
panied Captain Flanagan and assisted at the time of 
the revision, which was a very interesting scene, and I 
was at the nomination. 

18521. Could you give us an idea of the number of 
your. parishioners that came in? — Well, at the county 
election I could not ; because I invited my people to 
go and protect my electors at the county election. I 
gave no such invitation on any other occasion. I do 
not know that I directed their attention to the fact — 
that I was aware of the fact — that a party was hired 
to come in and maintain Major Knox at the nomina- 
tion. I saw the parties myself, and was looking on at 
the conflict. 

18522. Did you ever, on any Sunday after mass, 
say anything about the election ? — After mass ? 

18523. Well, at any time? — I very rarely permit 
a Sunday to pass without an observation before or 

18524. With regard to this election? — Well, I do 
not know as to the borough election. I told them, of 
course, I took an equal interest in the borough as in 
the county election ; and I might have told them that 
the day of nomination would be so and so, and it 
would be right for anyone to go into town to show 
they had an interest in the question at issue. 

18525. I suppose any observations of that kind 
were addressed to the people from the altar, at some 
period of the service? — Yes. 

18526. Was anything said that you recollect, 
that persons coming into town would be cared for, or 
would get money to pay for their lodgings? — No, 
nothing of the kind, nor was I aware of their ex- 
pectations, until the parties were about leaving in the 
evening. They made an application to myself, and I 
responded to it at my own expense. 

18527. Did they leave every evening and go back to 
their houses, and come back the next morning ? — I am 
not aware that they were here on any occasion but one. 

18528. Was that the polling day? — The day of 
nomination. 

18529. Do not you think some of them were here 
on the polling day ? — Indeed they might, but I do not 
know of it. I know I could not have come in contact 
with them on the polling day, because I was sick after 
the fatigue of the day. 

18530. Was any application made to you by any 
friend of Captain Flanagan’s, to induce your parish- 
ioners to come in? — Not that I am aware of. It was 
not necessary, in fact I was as deeply interested myself 
as any of Captain Flanagan’s friends. 

18531. When you say it was not necessary, do you 
mean they knew you would do it ? — I am sure they 
knew I would. 

18532. So that now thinking over it, I suppose you 
have very little doubt you did recommend the people 
to come in ? — It is very probable I did, but I knew it 
was not responded to by my own congregation. I 



have three chapels in the district confided to my care, 
but it was of course in my own chapel I might have 
addressed them, and I knew perfectly well that none 
of the people from that locality came in. 

18533. Who were the gentlemen who had charge 
of the other chapels in that particular parish ? — One, 
the Rev. Mr. Fetlierstone, and the other, the Rev. Mr, 
Judge. 

18534. Do you know whether they addressed similar 
observations to any of their flock ? — I am not aware 
that they did. They got no instructions from me, and 
it is very likely they did not. 

18535. Did any of your flock afterwards tell you 
whether they had got money or not? — No, never. 

18536. Or did you hear it? — I never heard any- 
thing, and know nothing about money matters, except 
what I gave out myself. 

18537. It is a very natural thing to have taken 
place, and you might have heard of it? — Oh, sure they 
would not come and tell me that they got a shilling to 
get their dinner. It is such an indifferent tiling that 
they would not speak of it. 

18538. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — You said you 
are aware of a party having been hired for Major 
Knox? — I was, from rumours, and I recognised them 
afterwards in the street. There was a great many of 
them my own parishioners, Protestants, of course. I 
had no opportunity of knowing them personally. 

18539. But you had no other ground for saying that 
they were hired except rumour? — Well, I was not 
surprised at reading some of the evidence given in this 
couit on the subject. 

18540. But so far as your own knowledge goes, you 
had no ground for supposing they were hired except 
rumour? — It was generally understood in Riverstown, 
that these particular men were retained, and that they 
were to go down at 8s. a head to Sligo, and I had no 
doubt whatever about it. 

18541. You mentioned that you heard rumours in 
reference to the Liberal mobs; that the country people 
came in to help Captain Flanagan ; you heard rumours 
of their getting paid ? — I did. 

18542. Now, from whom did you hear they got 
paid? — The other Commissioner put that question to 
me, and I could not say. I declined answering that 
question. It was a matter that was talked of in the 
town ; and some of the parties came up to me in the 
town and said, it was too bad not to get something for 
the men, and I presume, unless they were getting it 
they would not make an application to me. 

18543. In reference to these rumours, did you hear 
any person’s names as having been persons who gave 
money to Captain Flanagan’s supporters ? — I could not 
say that I knew anything about individuals until the 
investigation was commenced. Of course I am aware 
now. 

18544. What I am now asking you is this, you are 
saying you heard rumours, I want to know whether 
the names of any persons were mentioned in these 
rumours? — Not to my knowledge. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Michael O'Loghlen sworn and examined. 



18545. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — You were Cap- 
tain Flanagan’s counsel at the election? — No, I was 
his broth ei'-in-law and I acted for him ; Mr. Waters 
acted as his counsel. 

18546. Did you receive a sum of money for disburse- 
ment for election purposes ? — Yes. 

18547. Would you kindly give us the particulars of 
the disbursements ? — I can only state from recollection 
now. Mr. Lynch gave me moneys, and I have no doubt 
that the statement he has given is an accurate one, and 
that the amount I received was something under £500. 
That is what he said. 

18548. Mr. Commissioner Brace . — He said £538, of 



which £50 was paid to the Mayor ? — I think he is 
light ; altogether it was £488. 

18549. Mi - . Commissioner Byrne . — How was that 
money disbursed ? — One hundred and thirty pounds 
of it was not spent at all. 

18550. And the residue ? — Two hundred and twenty 
I handed to Mr. Molony. I may be mistaken as to £1 
or so, but I am speaking from recollection. £220 
I handed to Mr. Molony for the purposes of the 
election, and £10 I gave Father Dominick Noon. 

18551. That is £360? — I paid over £50 to the Im- 
perial Hotel. 




December 20. 



Rev. Owen 
Feeny. 



Michael 

O'Loghlen. 
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18552. Fifty pounds to the hotel ? — Yes, .£'50 to the 
Imperial Hotel. 

18553. Any other sum? — The balance, I think, 
would be about£7 8, something of that sort ; that I spent 
myself during the months of October, November, and 
December, for travelling expenses and fees for the re- 
vision. There were cases argued in Dublin and I paid 
for the briefs and fees to counsel and telegrams and 
postage. 

18554. The disbursements of the three months ? — 
Yes. 

18555. Does that cover all? — Every shilling. 

18556. With respect to the £10 which you gave to 
Father Noon for what purpose was it? — The same pur- 
pose for which I gave the £220 to Mr. Molony, which 
he has already told you about. 

18557. Just mention for what purpose ? — In my re- 
collection it was this. Captain Flanagan came from 
Dromdoe into town here. It was a terribly wet day 
and numbers of people left town to meet him on the 
road near Coloony. He came into town accompanied 
by a large mob of supporters. My recollection is that 
I gave the £10 to Father Noon for the purpose of giv- 
ing refreshment to the people who had accompanied 
him in. In fact there were car drivers and people 
who wanted to get some refreshments. 

18558. For what purpose was the £50 given to the 
Imperial Hotel ? — It was the hotel bill. 

18559. Now, were you aware of orders being given 
to country people to come into town ? — I have heard 
of it, but I know nothing whatever about it, 

18560. From what direction are you aware that 
these country people principally came ? — I have, heard 
they came from Gevagh, from Father Feeny’s parish, 
but I knew nothing whatever about it at the time. 

18561. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you ever 
hear of any sums being paid to voters for voting for 
Captain Flanagan ? — Certainly not. I may tell you 
this that no money could have been paid without my 
knowledge, and I swear most distinctly that not a shil- 
ling was paid for bribery on Captain Flanagan’s part, 
directly or indirectly. 

18562. Were there any applications made after- 
wards ? — There were. 

18563. Would you just state, what they were ? — I 
think the applications that were made were only 
two,, as well) as ; I recollect. There may have been three, 
but I dp. not recollect more, than two. There were no 
applications made, for the payment of money, but there 
was an application made to me to lend a couple of 
pounds. There was nothing, in point of fact, in the 
way of bribery. 

18564., A couple of pounds ? — I was asked for a 
couple of pounds — to lend a couple of pounds. I think 
in right to mention this, and I am glad to have an op- 
portunity of doing so. There were 229 voters polled 
for Captain Flanagan, and, so far as I know and believe — 
for it could not have been without my knowledge — 
not one shilling, was paid or promised in the way of 
bribery. 

18565. Do you know Sligo, or rather, did you know 
it before this election ? — I did not know it before the 
election, but I know it intimately now. 

18566. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Were- you- ever 
in Sligo before the last election ? — I was. 

18567. How often ? — Well, I really could not. say ; 
several times. 

18568. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — On election busi- 
ness? — No, my brother-in-law, the late Captain 
Flanagan lived at Dromdoe, and I used to be on a visit 
to him, and I sometimes came to Sligo. 

18569. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Had you any 
knowledge of the constituency before the election 1— 
None, but I made myself thoroughly acquainted with 
it then. 

18570. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — When you came 
down were you aware of reports that money was neces- 
sary ? — I had heard it. 

18571. Had you heard anything with regard to the 



manner in which bribery was generally conducted ? — 

I had. 

18572. What had you heard?— -I had heard about 
Sergeant Armstrong’s election and that large sums had 
been paid after that election ; but I came here perfectly 
determined, with Captain Flanagan’s directions, that 
one shilling should not be spent in bribery in Sligo. 

18573. But from what you had heard had you 
come to the conclusion that bribery here was principally 
earned out by payment of money after the election ? — 

I have heard it since, but I had not heard it previous 
— not that I recollect. But I wish to say, as I see 
what that applies to, that there was no consideration, 
no question whatever, that there was any money to 
be paid afterwards. 

18574. I am not saying that there was on Captain 
Flanagan’s side ?— I can assure you, all I can say is, 
that I do not believe he would have lent himself to it, 
and I would not. 

18575. You had heard of Sergeant Armstrong’s 
payments? — Yes, I had. 

18576. Had you heard of the large sum that was 
paid afterwaids ? — I believe I had heard to a penny 
what he had paid. 

18577. And all the circumstances? — And all the 
circumstances. 

18578. Who had you heard it from? From Mr. 
White, the barrister? — No, I had not heard it from 
him. I heard it afterwards. 

18579. Who did you hear it from in the first in- 
stance ? — My impression is that I heard it from Mr. 
Dan Tracey. 

18580. And had you heard anything of the pay- 
ments made by Mr. Maedonogh? — I knew- nothing 
whatever about it. 

18581. Do you know anything at all whether there 
was what we would call an organized mob on Captain 
Flanagan’s side at the last election — I am not speaking 
of watchers, but whether there was anything in the 
nature of a mob for the purpose of intimidation 1 ! — 
Well, not for the purpose of intimidation, but I have 
no doubt whatever, for I saw the mob myself. 

185.82. But had the mob the appearance of being 
organized — -acting under a leader — I know very well 
that these tilings are managed without the heads of the 
party knowing much about it ? — I cannot exactly say 
leaders, but I knew there were men who had influence 
with the mob. There was a mob on Major Knox’s 
side, as I heard at the time, a paid one, and I saw 
them marching through the streets myself. 

18583. Did you hear any particulars of that pay- 
ment? — At the time I heard they were paid. 

18584. Who had paid them? — I was told at the 
time. 

18585. Do you recollect? — I do not recollect the 
name ; but he was a steward of Colonel Cooper’s. 

18586. Mi-. Commissioner Byrne . — Before the Ge- 
vagh men came in, before the country people came in 
on Captain Flanagan’s side, did you ever see mobs on 
Major Knox’s side ? — I know nothing whatever about 
what you assume, that men came in from the country. 

18587. I do not assume, because we have it already 
in evidence ? — I know nothing whatever about it. I 
do not know the difference between the town’s people 
and the country people. 

18588. The question I put to you is whether you 
saw apparently mobs for Major Knox before the 
country people came in for Captain Flanagan’s interest ? 
— Well, I cannot say mobs. I saw a number of peo- 
ple one day marching down here in front of the court- 
house in threes and fours, and I was informed they 
were paid on Major Knox’s behalf. 

18589. Could you tell me on what day that was? 
I am speaking now in reference to the nomination. 
Was it before the nomination ? — It was before. 

18590. How many days ? — I could not charge my 
memory as to the days, but it was before. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Rev. Dominick Noon sworn and examined. 



18591. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — You have acharge 
in the neighbourhood of Sligo ? — I have, about sixteen 
miles from Sligo — sixteen English miles, or sixteen 
and a half. 

18592. Is that called the Gevagh part of the coun- 
try ? — Gevagh is my residence. It is the name that 
the parish is generally known by. The ecclesiastical 
name is Kilmactrenna. 

18593. Were you in Sligo during the election? — 
I was. 

18594. And I presume you took an interest in it? 
— A very great interest. 

18595. Upon any occasion previously did you re- 
commend any of your flock to come into Sligo for the 
borough election ? — The Sunday before the nomination 
day — I was telling them the day of the nomination — 
there was a rumour going through the country that 
the Orangemen of Sligo were aimed, and that Captain 
Flanagan or his party would not get a hearing. Cap- 
tain Flanagan and I were very good friends, and I 
was once his parish priest, and though I left the 
parish he resided in I continued in the neighbourhood. 
The friendship continued, and he used to come and 
dine with me, and I dined with him, and he was 
as popular in my parish as in his own. Hearing this 
report, I said I would be glad to see the people there 
on the day of nomination. I said that from the altar, 
and I hoped no man would go there who would bring 
disgrace on the parish, but I hoped they would go 
there to show that Captain Flanagan was the popular 
candidate. I said, “ The Conservative press of Sligo 
is endeavouring to make it appear that Major Knox 
is the popular candidate, but I hope to counteract that 
report and I said I would be glad to see the people 
come in, and I dare say about 100 people came in. 

18596. Do you think that ho more than 100 came 
in ? — No ; and I will tell you why. After the nomi- 
nation was over I was afraid anything would occur, 
seeing the excitement of the people, and I advised 
them to go home, and I said I would be very glad 
to see them home, and I gathered them all here in 
front of the court-house, and I brought them above 
the barrack, and I said, “I would be glad if you 
would go home, and the sooner you; go home the bet- 
ter I would be pleased and I went with them as far 
as the new cemetery until I saw them out of the 
town, and eighty-four was the number. I heard that 
ten or twelve remained in town. 

18597. Did these people return on the day of the 
polling?— They did not. I did not ask them to come. 

18598. To your knowledge they did not ? — To my 
knowledge they did not. There were about twelve 
which I got myself the week before the election. T 
think it was I made the suggestion to Mr. O’Loghlen 
and Mr. Molony that watchers should be put in the 
town, and I selected twelve steady meri myself in 
order to watch in the different streets. I left four of 
them in Pound-street, and four in Market-street. I 
desired four others to go in the direction of Knox- 
street, and if they saw any attempt tp take away the 
electors they were to report to me at the hotel, and 



two of them were directed to come to my bedroom and — — 

report tp me if electors were being taken away. JJcc ei ter 

18599. Mr. O’Loghlen has stated that he gave you Rev. 

£10 for distribution ? — He did ; I called upon him Dominick 
for £10. No0 "- 

18600. What day was that? — That was about eight 
days before the election, and I pressed him to give 
£10 to Gilligan. I gave it to him for the purpose of 
giving it to the Sligo men. I desired him to select a 
few steady fellows, and I cautioned him not to take 
any man who was fond of drink. “ I ask you to 
keep a watch upon the people in your neighbourhood, 
and there is £10 you will take charge of it, and I hope 
you will dispose of it properly, and Select a few men 
to help you to watch the suspicious characters in your 
neighbourhood. This is for the purpose of giving 
refreshment,” and I told Mr. O’Loghlen it could not 
be confided to a safer person. 

18601. Did you know of any other money being- 
given to your flock ? — I do not know of a farthing 
being given to them. I told Mr. O’Loghlen the 
persons to whom it was intended to go, and he handed 
me T10. 

18602. Were you here on the day of the polling? — 

I was here for a fortnight or three weeks, and did not 
leave except on Saturday. 

18603. It has been told us in evidence- that there 
was a very large number of country people in town 
on the day of the polling? — I did not tell you that. 

18604. But we have been told it? — I saw very 
large numbers myself on the day of the polling. 

18605. These were not parishioners of yours? — 

There was not a soul in it that I could recognise 
except these twelve men. I met two or three men 
who came in to make markets, and to the best of my 
knowledge there were not more on the day of the 
polling, but there were at out 100 of them on the day 
of nomination, and I think before I appealed to them 
in the chapel, some of them cried out, “Would we 
require to go down.” I said, “ I would be glad to see 
you down, to show that Captain Flanagan is the 
popular candidate. 

18606. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — When you sug- 
gested the employment of watchers had you reason to 
believe that some of the Liberal voters were being 
bribed to vote against their conscience, or to abstain 
from voting? — Of course I had no evidence of any- 
thing of the kind, but some of the people said Major 
Knox’s friends would bribe. Some of the people said, 
in the crowd, it is too bad we should lose the election. 

This was in the lobby of the Imperial Hotel. 

18607. Was it these rumours that led you to sug- 
gest the employment of watchers ? — The rumours that 
induced me to send out the watchers was — I did not 
make the suggestion to send out the watchers until I 
heard that two or three of the party were conveyed off 
by Major Knox’s friends. 

18608. When you say that two or three of the 
party were being carried away, do you mean two or 
three of the Liberal party? — Yes, of course. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



Daniel Tracy sworn and examined. 



Daniel Tracy. 



18609. Mr. Commissioner Byrne • — Were you Ser- 
geant Armstrong’s conducting agent at the election of 
1865 ?— I was. 

18610. How much money was disbursed to your 
knowledge at the time ? — About £500. 

18611- Was any of that money given to voters 1— 
Not one penny. 

18612. What was the amount of election expenses 
do you remember that passed the auditor ?— I do not 
remember at this moment. 

18613. Now, how was that £500 spent? I wish 
to get a general outline of the heads of that expendi- 



ture of £500 ? — I came here several times, and in my 
inquiries I saw that Mr. Gethins, the attorney here, 
would be a very clever and useful man, and I said to 
Mr. Gethins I would give him the fee I would have, 
that I would make him the agent so far as that. 

18614. And what was the amount ?— There is his 
receipt for that and for liis house as committee-rooms. 
About £150. All the receipts were lodged with the 
returning officer. 

18615. And you have his receipt for that sum ? — 
The Mayor of the time has it. 

18616. That leaves about £350 ? — I gave him £140 
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to distribute amongst the people here who were 
favourable to Sergeant Armstrong — not voters — and 
for watching. 

18617. One hundred and forty pounds! — Yes, 
altogether. 

18618. Well, now, was that for the purpose of 
having persons to cheer Sergeant Armstrong ? — Yes. 
18619. Mobs in fact!— Well, yes. 

18620. How do you account for the rest! — I gave 
Mr. Macdonagli, an attorney here, £30. May I refer 
to a little memorandum I made coming down. I gave 
you £140 for Mr. Gethins. 

18621. The figures we have are £150 for Mr. 
Gethins, £140 for the supporters of Sergeant Arm- 
strong, and £30 to Mr. Macdonagli. Are these 
figures right !— They are. I received £475 altogether 
from Sergeant Armstrong, and not one farthing more 
from the beginning to this moment. 

18622. Well, you have already accounted for £320 1 
—I gave Mr. M'Niffe £21 altogether. It is due to 
him to say that was not for the election. It was 
about the registry time. He is forthcoming. I gave 
him £21. I gave Mr. James M'Niffe £10. I paid m 
car hire to a man named Marin and a person of the 
name, I think, of M'Goldrick, say about £20. I paid 
for committee-rooms between £40 and £50. I could 
ascertain, if you like to know, nearer than that. Now 
will you tell me what that makes 1 

18623. That accounts for £421 !— Well, then, I 
came here I suppose half a dozen of times, and what 
I want to say upon my oath is I spent more than 
£475, but I could not say how much. I did not retain 
one shilling of it. 

18624. Ts that altogether what you disbursed at that 
election ? — There were tally clerks at the election, and 
some expenses of that kind. 

18625. Were these expenses outside the expenses 
which passed the auditor ! — Oh, no. I am sure that 
Mr. Gethin’s receipt went into the auditor ; I think 
it did. 

18626. But you spent no more money than that for 
Sergeant Armstrong at the election! — Unquestionably 
not. 

18627. Were you aware of any other money being 
spent for him at the time of the election! — None 

18628. Were you aware of Mr. Byrne, Sergeant 
Armstrong’s brother-in-law, having disbursed a couple 
of hundred pounds at the time of the election or shortly 
afterwards !— I do not know. I do not recollect now. 

If I knew what it was for 

18629. You went down along with Mr. Byrne to 
Slia 0 some months after the election 1 — Yes. 

18630. Now, when was that !— I forget the parti- 
cular date. Oh, it was long after the election. 

18631. It was in April, 1866 1 — April or May, 1866. 
It was long after the election. 

18632. Well, having come down to Sligo, did you 
meet some of the leading supporters of Sergeant Arm- 
strong in the hotel ! — We did. 

18633. Was any statement made to you by these 
supporters as to the necessity of distributing money 
amongst those who voted for the Sergeant! — We met 
half a dozen of the friends, and they mentioned that 
certain sums of money would be wanting and were 
expected. 

18634. If you would try and search your memory, and 
tell us what was said as to the necessity of distributing 
money amongst Sergeant Armstrong’s supporters— 
what reason they gave for requiring money. Did they 
say the Sei-geant would not keep his seat unless they 
kept his friends in good humour! — Well, I do not 
remember that. 

18635. Try and remember what passed — what was 
said 1— 1 The fact of it. was, I had the most entire reli- 
ance upon the gentlemen who met us upon that occa- 
sion, and there never was anyone more taken by 
surprise than when I found the amount of it. 

18636. Did any of these gentlemen mention to you 
that they had made promises, or given the voters to 



understand, that they should get some money after the 
election ! — I do not remember that. 

18637. Now, try and remember. Did any of them 
give you to understand that they were placed in an 
awkward position, and having stood by the Sergeant, 
and made promises for him, these promises should be 
fulfilled 1 — The opinion that I had of these gentlemen 
was that they would not make any demands that 
should not be complied with. They were all men I 
knew had exerted themselves greatly for him. 

18638. That is, ought not to be complied with accord- 
ing to the usage of election in this borough !— I do not 
know anything about the usage in this borough. 

18639. Was the impression, then, that this demand 
being made, you considered it was a fair and proper 
one according to the usage of things in this borough! 
— I did not consider it was a fair and a proper one — 

I could not say that for myself. 

18640. No, I do not mean that ; but you said you 
thought those gentlemen would not make any demands 
upon you that were not according to the usage of the 
place! — I am sure that no one of them wanted to 
make anything for himself. Then and now I think 
that of them. 

18641. But did they convey to you anything that, 
having regard to the state of things and the usage of 
the place, this money ought to be forthcoming on the 
Sergeant’s part !— I avoided that, and repudiated it. I 
avoided getting into that with them. It was not like 
meeting men of another class. They were all respect- 
able men, and I did not like getting into that. 

18642. You had a conversation with them in refer- 
ence to the money, and the necessity of getting money ! 
— -We must have had when we met at the hotel. 

18643. Well, now, it was a very remarkable con- 
versation, and very important as regards the Sergeant’s 
pecuniary interests. Have you no recollection of the 
purport of the conversation — why it was stated the 
money was necessary to be forthcoming ! — I do not 
recollect. 

18644. Were expectations referred to! — I do not 
understand you. 

18645. I mean did any of these gentlemen refer to 
the fact that there were expectations widely existing, 
so to speak, in the borough on the paid of the supporters 
of Sergeant Armstrong that money should be given ! — 
Surely they would not have asked for the money if it 
was not expected by them. 

18646. Well, you know it is not my duty to reason 
with you. What I want to get out of you is your re- 
collection, if you have any recollection, of what was 
said at that inter-view by those gentlemen or by any 
of them? — I have not. I remember expressing my 
great surprise and disappointment. I was exceedingly 
disappointed at it. 

18647. When you expressed your surprise and dis- 
appointment, what answer did you get from those 
gentlemen! — I have no doubt now, though Ido not 
remember the words, that I saw there would be 
dissatisfaction if it was not complied with. 

18648. Dissatisfaction in the town? — Yes, because 
they represented the town. 

18649. That there would be dissatisfaction! — Yes. 
18650. And was the impression left upon your 
mind that the Sergeant’s chances at a new election 
would be impaired if the money was not forthcoming ? 

I have no doubt I had that impression. Not the 

least. I received a letter that was referred to, from 
the Sergeant. I have that letter. 

18651. Just hand it up to us. Is this the letter 
you x-eceived befox-e going down ? — Yes. [Lettex- 

handed in.] 

18652. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — It was in conse- 
quence of a commxmication from Sergeaxxt Ax-msti-ong 
that you came down here ? — Of course it was. 

18653. And you knewthatit was to pay money — that 
money was wanted for the votex-s — the time you went 
down with tills £1,480-?— If it had been left to me I 
would not have come at all, but I never met a man in 
my life so unwilling to have an application made to 
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lilm for money as Sergeant Armstrong ; I mean so 
anxious to discharge anything he owed. 

18654. But you came down knowing that some 
sum was required for the borough 1 — I thought some 
small sum was required. 

18655. And when did you find out there was a 
large sum required ? — Not until I came here. 

18656. It was at th at meeting ? — Y es. 

18657. You summoned that meeting of Sergeant 
Armstrong’s supporters! — I forget whether it was Mr. 
Byrne or I. One or other of us. 

18658. The persons who attended that meeting did 
not at the first tell you, I suppose, the amount ? Had. 
they a consultation amongst themselves in your 
absence ? — I cannot say that. We met together. 

18659. Was the question discussed of what the 
amount was ? — It must have been. 

18660. Surely you must recollect something about 
that — it is a very remarkable thing ? — Certainly we 
made up what it came to — about .£1,400 or £1,500 — 
as well as I remember. 

18661. Did they come with lists of people to whom 
the money was to be paid cut and dry ? — I do not 
remember that. I do not think they did come with 
lists. 

18662. Were the lists then made up in the room! 
— There were lists. There were lists made up, and I 
think in the room, and what each man would require 
to get or want to get. 

18663. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — May I ask you 
had you any communication with the Sergeant as to 
whether he wished this letter to be produced to us or 



not! — I have not had directly or indirectly any com- Seventeenth 

munication with the Sergeant in reference to that, and ' 

it is only right to him to say that directly or indirectly December 20. 

up to this moment, from the time he started for the 

borough, lie never departed from the terms of that ame raC-T ‘ 

letter, and never gave me authority to spend sixpence 

for him improperly, and at the same time I never 

met a man more willing to pay everything he ought. 

18664. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Unless you wish 
this letter to be put in evidence, we do not. It com- 
pletely bears out what Sergeant Armstrong has told 
us! — Very well. I wish to state that I did not receive 
your subpoena until this Commission was near adjourn- 
ing. I do not wish my absence to be considered any 
want of respect to the Commissioners. I received your 
letter with other letters. 

18665. Do you know anything about previous 
elections here? — I do not except from newspaper 
knowledge. 

18666. Mi - . Byrne told us he expended shortly after 
the election £280 for election expenses, and I think 
he said that was by your sanction — that lie communi- 
cated with you on the subject? — He was in the habit 
of communicating with me. Sometimes he received 
letters which I told him to destroy or throw in the 
fire, and I received numbers myself of foolish letters. 

18667. After the election? — After the election. 

18668. What was the purport of these letters ? — Oh 
from people wanting money. Not from voters at all. 

18669. But did you receive any letters from voters 
wanting money? — No. 

(The witness then' withdrew.) 



Patrick Marren re-examined. 



18670. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You live in 
Pound-street? — I do. 

18671. Are you a publican ? — I was when I was 
there. 

18672. Were you a publican at the time of the last 
election ? — I was, sir. 

18673. Were there many people in the town that 
(lay? — There were a good many people. 

18674. Much drinking going on ? — There was none 
going at my place. I did not get orders for any. It 
was represented here that that was the case, but it is 
not so. There were two or three people. 

18675. Who were the two or three people with 
whom it was the case? — Some people before you. I 
believe M'Garin was one. 

18676. I am not speaking of that — do you know 
of any people who got orders for drinking outside of 
what you heard here ?— Certainly not, sir. I only got 
£5 for car hire and I told that here to you. 

18677. Then you got no orders for drinking at the 
last election ? — I did not. 

18678, And heard of none going? — I heard they 
were going. 

18679. Who did you hqar that from? — I do not 
know. 

18680. On which side did you hear it was going ? — 
Well, I cannot say, sir. 

18681. I am sure you heard that? — I did not. If 
I did I would tell it here. 

18682. Did you ever get orders for drink before t— 
I did, sir. 

18683. From whom— in Sadleir’s time?— No, but 
in Townley’s time I did. 

18684. I suppose you got some in Mr. Sadleir’s 
time too ? — I think I did. 

18685. Did you get any in Mr. Somers’ time ? — I 
certainly did not. 

18686. Did he spend no money in drink? — He 
hadn’t it to spend, sir. . 

18687. How long have you been an elector? — 
Something about twenty years. 

18688. Did you vote for Sergeant Armstrong? — 
1 did. . , - 

18689. Did you get any money for voting for him ? 



— Yes, sir. There was £20 got. I did not see the 
money. 

18690. Were you examined before us? — I was. 

18691. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — How much did 
you get from Sergeant Armstrong ? — Twenty pounds. 
It was not me got it but my wife. 

18692. What part of the town is your place of 
business in? — Up at the far end of the town. 

18693. Do you remember Mr. Ball coming down to 
stand as a candidate! — I do. 

18694. Had you any communication with Mr. Ball 
about his standing as a candidate? — No. 

18695. Did he ever speak to you about whether 
you would support him or not? — No. 

18696. Were you aware of any message being sent 
to Mr. Ball that he should spend a great deal of money 
in the borough or he would have no chance ? — I cannot 
say that, sir, for things might be passing that I could 
not account for. 

' 18697. But did you yourself bring any message of 
that sort to Mr. Ball ? — I did not. 

18698. Do you know of any other -person who did ? 
— I do not, sir. I never spoke a word in my life 
to him. 

18699. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you ever get 
any money from Mr. Sadleir ? — Well, I think I did. 
In about six months afterwards Mr. O’Connor gave 
me £10 and I think it was for that. 

18700. And did you get any money from Mr. 
Townley ? — No, sir. There was money got for dx-ink. 

18701. But not for voting? — No, sir. 

18702. Did you hear of any money from Mr. Town- 
ley for voting ? — I did not. Likely they expected it, 
but I did not hear they got it. 

,18703. Did you see any money going in Mr. 
Wynne’s time? — I did not. 

18704. Did you get money from Mi - . Sadleir more 
than once? — No, I did not. 

18705. Did you hear of any others getting money 
from Mr. Sadleir! — No. 

18706. When was the money paid ? — Oh, a long 
time after the election 1 got it. 

18707. And that -was the usual way ? — Well, I be- 
lieve so. . 

3 F 
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18708. And when you heard that orders were going 
at this election were you not rather disgusted you did 
not get some 1— I 1 do not know, sir, because there were 
people going about the street, and I did not go out 
at all. 

18709. You kept yourself quiet? — I did. 

18710. Were there many people drinking in your 
shop that day .? — No. 

18711. Why was that — there were so many in the 
town ? — They knew there would be no orders and that 
was the reason. 



18712. They might have spent their own money? 

I do not think they did. There was something 

passing in the street like a mob, and I did not interfere 
to get anybody’s custom. 

18713. How much money did you get for drink 
that day ? — I never took one shilling in my life for 
drink. 

18714. How much drink did you sell that day? — I 
do not think I sold 2s. 6 cl. worth of drink that day. 
There were reasons for it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Mullany 



John Mullany s\\ 

18715. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Are you a voter? 
—Iam. 

1871G. Did you vote for Sergeant Armstrong? — 

I did. 

18717. Did you receive .£15 after the election? — 
Well, I did. 

18718. Did you receive it from Poe? — I received 
£7 in cash and an allowance in the house rent to the 
amount of £15. 

18719. And that was in consideration of your voting 
for the Sergeant? — Well, I believe it was. 

18720. How long have you been a voter in Sligo ? 
Well, I was at one time undervalued but in all cases 
I have been twenty years. 

18721. About twenty years you have been a voter 
for Sligo? -Yes. 

18722. Did you ever receive money on any former 
occasion? — I did. 

18723. When ?— At the time of Mr. Townley’s elec- 
tion. 



•orn and examined. 

18724. How much did you receive on that occasion ? 
—Ten pounds. 

18725. How long after the election was it you got 
the £10 ? — It was a couple of months after. 

18726. A couple of months, more or less, you can- 
not well say? — Yes, it was eight or nine months be- 
fore I received anything from Sergeant Armstrong. I 
did not expect it. 

18727. But a couple of months after the election 
you got money from Mr. Townley 1— Yes. 

18728. Did you get any money on a former occasion 
for having voted ? — I did not. 

18729. Did you vote at the last election? — My vote 
was broken. 

18730. You did not vote? — No. 

18731. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you get any 
money from Mr. Sadleir ? — No. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



William Petrie re-examined. 



18732. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Do you know a 
man called John M'Goldriclc? — Yes, of Pound-street. 

18733. Do you know any voter called John M‘Gol- 
drick ?— I do, in Pound-street. 

18734. Did you ever make him an offer of £40? — 
Never. It was quite the reverse, and if you will allow 
me to explain. He came down to our herring yard, 
and asked to buy herrings. He asked me if there was 
anything to be got at this election, and I said I did 
not know whether there was anything going or not. 
He said he expected something, and I said, “ it is likely 
you will get something if you look sharp." And he 
talked generally about the election. There were 
several more poople coming in, and he went away, and 
said he would come back again. W ell, I told the man 
in the yard when he went out, “ if he comes back 
again keep as close beside me as possible, as I think 
he is wanting to get me into some bother about the 
election.” That was to the man who was attending 
the yard, and who is there still. He came back again 
to the herring yard, and talked generally about the 
election the same way, and last of all, the third time 
he came into the office. That was three or four days 
before the election, and he said to me if I would give 
him £3 and a barrel of herrings, he would go away to 
Liverpool, as he wanted to buy tallow. I said if it was 
at any other time I would do it, but I would not give 
it as the election was coming on ; “ and you will get 
nothing from me,” said I, and at the same time there 
was a counsel who was with Major Knox, who came 
into the office. 

18735. Was that Mr. Morrison?— I think it was. 
1 said to him, “ Now, M‘Goldrick, one farthing you 
will not get from me for the election, one way or 
another, and here is Mr. Morrison here in witness that 
you need not trouble me any more about it.” He 
made three calls upon me, two in the yard and one in 
the office. • 

18736. Do you kuow-a man named John He’fii'y ? : — 
Yes, that is in Pound-street, too. I spoke to 'him 



about July. There were races on the lake. Major 
Knox came down and had some races. He used to buy 
some herrings from us, and he came and spoke to me 
in July, and said he thought he was to go with Major 
Knox. At that time we thought the Sergeant was 
coming back again. I said to him, “ You scoundrel, is 
that the way you are going to use Sergeant Armstrong 
now, after all he has done for you ?” 

18737. Was Henry one of the men who got money 
from Sergeant Armstrong before ? — Well, no. He 
was not a voter at that time, but we signed a petition 
for him to get his pension back. He had a pension 
which was taken from him. We signed a petition 
and sent it up to Sergeant Armstrong, and the Ser- 
geant did his endeavours to try and get the pension 
back. 

18738. Did he get it back? — I could not tell, but 
he said to me, “ The Major is an old soldier, and I 
t.liink he will be better for me than . the Sergeant will.” 
I never saw him from that time again until, I think, 
a week or ten days before the election, when lie came 
to settle some bills or accounts lie was due. We 
talked about the election generally, and he told' me at 
that time he was to vote for Major Knox. That was 
all the times I ever spoke to him for twelve months 
before it. 

18739. Do„you think he was trying to get a promise 
of money from you ? — I think the last time he was. i 
think the last time it was for me to give some sort of 
pledge. 

18740. But you did not? — I did not. I kept clear 
of it altogether. 

18741. Was any sum of money mentioned? — • 
Never. 

18742. Well, that is all at present? — Well, I find 
in my last statement here, that at the Sergeant’s elec- 
tion I gave £20 — and I must have got it from Hai-per 
Campbell — to one James O'Hara. He was brought 
from Liverpool, but who brought him I cannot tell ; 
but he was hanging about for months, and he had 
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nothing to take him away, and I remember I gave him 
a heifer, and I asked him what he got, and he said he 
got that, and a £10 note to bring him to Liverpool. 

18743. Who was this 1 — One James O’Hara. This 
was at Sergeant Armstrong’s election. 

18744. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — And did you get 
£20 from Harper Campbell in respect of that ? — I must 
have got it, because I got no money from any other 
person. Tlfat is £20 additional I must have got from 
Harper Campbell. 

18745. So that the cow and the £10 make the £20 ? 
— He told me he got a heifer in Liverpool. I gave him 
£10 by cheque in Liverpool in April. 

18746. You gave him a cow ? — A heifer he got in 



Liverpool. I think I gave him a cheque for £10 in Seventeep 
April. - — - 

18747. Mr. Commissioner Bruce:— Is O’Hara near December 
this ? — He is in town. William" 

18748- Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Did you give the p etrie> 
heifer to O’Hara 1—' Well, I think it was given to him 
in Liverpool. 

18749. From whom did he get it 1 ? — I sent it to a 
salesman to sell, and it was deducted from my sale. 

18750. It was a heifer of yours ? — It was a heifer 
of mine, value £10, and £10 in cash which I gave 
him in Liverpool. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



John M‘Golclrick , re-examined. John 



18751. Mr. Convmissioner Byrne. — When you were 
sworn before, you said that Mr. Petrie offered you 
£20, or some money, if you would vote for Major 
Knox? — No, but if I would go away. He came into 
my house. I do not recollect the date exactly, but 
it was some time a week or so previous to the elec- 
tion, and I used to be doing a little business with 
him. He was in the line of getting some herring, 
and I used to get an odd barrel from him, and he 
came in and said he went into different houses for 
fear of being remarked — that he tlid not make my 
house the first for fear of remarks being passed, and 
he c<ime in, and after he came in we were talking^ a 
little while, he put down I do not know what, with 
his finger, or a bit of chalk, a mark on the counter. 
He was standing outside tlie counter. I remarked 
what he was doing, and I saw it was a 4 and an 0. 

I said, “ that is forty.” “ It is,” said he. “ £40,” 
said I. “Yes,” said he, “I will have that for 
you in case you do not vote, if you go away at this 
election — not to vote.” He did not say anything then, 
but said he, “ you can call down to-morrow, and we 
will have the thing arranged.” So then I went 
down next day, and, I believe, the day afterwards, 
and he was wanting to refer me to parties in the 
town to go to that would hold the money as a stake, 
and give it. 

18752. Stay — what parties did he refer to? — He 
referred to Mr. Balfour and to Mr. Gethin in Rat- 
cliffo-street. I said I would not have anything to do 
with any party except himself. Then he was con- 
sidering about getting an I. O. U. 

18753. What did he say? — Did he say he was 
considering about getting an I. O. TJ. ? — No ; he said 
if he would get an I. O. U. would I consent to it ; 
and I said I would not consent to an I. O. U. 

18754. And did you go to him on that occasion for 
the purpose of getting the £40 ? — He told me to call 
down, and I had a bill to settle with him along with 
that for herrings. He told me to go down. 

18755. Do you remember his saying to you on one 
of these occasions, when you went down, “ I will not 
„ive you one farthing” ? — He said he would not give 
it to me unless I consented to the I. O. XT., and I 
would not. I did. not think he intended until after 
the election to give me any money at all. 
i 18756. Well now, do you swear positively that 
when he came into your house he took up the chalk 
and chalked that? — I do not know whether it was 
chalk, but he made the mark of forty, and I then 
put down forty myself, and said, is it £40 ? 

18757. How did he make the mark. What did 
he make it with?— I am not sure it was with chalk. 
> 18758. What appearance did it present on the 

counter — white or black 1 — I am not sure. 

18759. You are not sure ? — I am not sure whether 
it was chalk or some sox-t of scrape — but he put it 
there. To the best of my belief it was chalk. 

18760. Have you no recollection whether it was 
white or black?— No, but I put it down myself £40. 

18761. Was anybody in the shop at the time? — 
Nobody but ourselves two. 

18762. You and him ?^Me and him. 

18763 William Petrie returned to the witness table 



and said — It was on Ballysodare fair day, and that M'Goldnck. 
same fair was last week again, and perhaps you will 
know what time it was from the elections from that ? 

There are two or three customers buy herring from 
us in Pound-street, and I stopped thei - e, and I was 
not a minute in his shop. There was a man who 
was at the fair with me, and who was on the car at 
the time, and I stopped at his shop door. I had got 
a new cax’go of herrings in, and I asked him did he 
require any herrings. As to a bit of chalk I never 
had it in my hands in my life, or in my pocket. 

18764. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — What brought 
it to your recollection ? — I recollect coming from Bal- 
lysodare fair, and I had to call at one or two houses, 

Reynolds’ and others. It was the day before that I 
got a new cargo in, and thei'e was one man, Clarke, 
who was at the fair with me, and he will tell you 
I was not an instant in the shop. 

18765. Did you draw any figure? — Never in my 
life. I had nothing to draw figures with. 

18766. Were you talking about the price of liei-- 
rings ? — All we talked about was, I had got a man to 
come down and sell them. 

18767. Did you mention at what figui-e you were 
selling? — No; never mentioned figures at all. He 
came down in a few days afterwards, and com- 
menced in the yard to talk about elections. Philip 
Giblin is the yard-man’s name, and I told him if Mr. 

Goldrick came down again, to keep close to me. 

18768. Did you give that direction before he came 
down the first day? — No, it was after the first day. 

He is not a clei’k, but packs up herrings. After the 
first time I said to him, “ When John M'Goldrick 
comes back again, keep close beside me and hear 
what passes.” Well, John did come back again, and I 
do not think there was much said about elections 
that I remember, because this man did keep close, 
and a few days befoi-e the election he came down to 
me in the office, and offered' to go to Liveepool to 
buy tallow. This counsellor came in at the time, and 
I said one farthing I would not give. I am soi-ry he 
is not forthcoming, but you have Phil. Giblin and 
the man who was on the car. 

18769. You gave money at the last election? — 

Notone penny — not one fai'thing. 

18770. At Sei-geant Aimstrong’s election you did ? 

— Yes, neax-ly ten months after his election I gave 
money then. 

18771. Mr. Commissioner Byrne (to the -witness • 
M‘Goldrick. ) — Why did you ask for the money? — 

I did not, but he said he would have my expenses 
paid if I would go to Liverpool ; and he said thei-e 
were other pai-ties out of the way, making mention 
of Shields, and he said he expected I would want a 
great deal more. But on my oath he put down the 
figures of forty on my counter. 

18772. Petrie. — I never heard a word about Shields 
being away, until he returned. 

18773. M'Goldrick. — He put that figure of foi-ty 
on my counter. 

18774. Petrie. — You have that man in my yard 
who will tell you and the man who was on the car • 
with me. 

(Both witnesses then retired.) • 
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John Heivry re-examined. 



18775. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You said when 
you were examined here before that Mr. Petrie offered 
you £30 ? — So he did. 

18776. Where? — At my own door. He promised 
if I would go out of town and not vote, he would 
give me £30 of his own money. 

18777. Where did he do that? — Opposite my own 
door. 

18778. What day was that ? — I cannot say, but it 
was a month or three weeks to the best of my opinion 
before the election, and what brought me to the 
office was, I deal in his herrings, and I had a barrel 
I had not paid for, and I thought if I paid for half 
a barrel of herrings he could not strip his teeth and 
take me short. I went down with 8s. 4 cl. of the 
16s. 8d., which, if his books are produced, they will 
certify. He pulled them from one side of the fire, 
and the clerk went out, and the first thing he made 
mention of was, had I made up my mind, and if I 
could get more men to quit the town along with me. 
The answer was, “I do not know any man’s mind 
but my own, and I will not let any man know my 
mind until I come to pass my vote,” for if I let 
any man know my mind I might as well put it in 



Bell’s Life. There was a man named Doherty came 
in to see the cleric. He told him the clerk was not 
in. He told me what interest he had in Major Knox, 
and that he had given Sergeant . Armstrong all his 
influence before, but he never gained a damned penny 
by him. He spoke of a salmon fishery he had, and 
a lawsuit with Colonel White in Dublin.# 

18779. Did he offer you £30 again ? — On my solemn 
oath he offered me £30 again. 

18780. What was your answer ? — I said my mind 
was not made up, but wliat I had in my mind I would 
show him. _ . 

18781. Did you ever see him again ? — No, sir. 

18782. Nor he never sent for you ? — No, sir. He 
spoke of a brother-in-law of mine, Leonard, and he 
asked me was he all right. He offered me £30, on 
my solemn oath, in my own- door, and in his own 
office. John M'Goldrick came down to me, and said 
he to me, “He has commenced to canvass very 
soon,” and I passed it oft’ in a laugh, and did 
not want any man to know what he was saying 
about it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



1S783. William Petrie. — If I may-explain. I never 
spoke to him, but in July. It was sometime during 
the races I think in June or July, and lie said 
that Major Kliox had some races on the lake. At 
that time I was a supporter of Sergeant Armstrong, 
because we fully expected him back again, and I 
never saw him again, or spoke to him until that 
day — until he came to the place to pay some accounts 
for herrings. 

18784. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — And did he come 
with the money short? — No; that was three months 
afterwards. 



18785. After the conversation? — It was three 
months afterwards before he came down, and at that 
time I never spoke to him or saw him, but he came to 
the oflice to pay some account some ten or twelve 
days before the election. But I never offered him 
money up to that time and to the very last. I had 
never a lawsuit with Colonel White connected with 
the Sligo fishery. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



James O'Hara sworn and examined. 



18786. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Were you an 
elector? — I was, sir, some time ago. 

18787. Did you vote for Sergeant Armstrong? — 
Yes. 

18788. Did you get any money for voting for him? 
—I did. 

18789. How much? — £20 from Mr. Petrie. 

18790. How long after the election? — I do not 
know. Mr. Petrie brought me £10 to England. It 
was a long time after the election. 

18791. Did you ever vote before that? — I did. 

18792. Who for? — For Mr. Sadleir, Mr. Somers, 
and a good many. 

18793. Did you ever get any money before ? — Well, 
I did. 

18794. Who from? — From Mr. Sadleir. 

18795. Was that in 1856? — I do not mind. 

18796. How much did you get from him?— £40. 

18797. Did you get that after the election? — No, 
the time of the election. 

18798. Was it on the day of polling?— On the very 
day of polling. 

18799. Had you a vote?— I had. 

18800. Had you voted at the time you got the 
£40? — I had, sir. 

18801. Had Mr. Sadleir promised you any money 



to vote ?— No, I do not know. I could not rightly 
say. 

18802. I meant had anybody promised you any 
money? — Well, I got £40 from Mr. Andrew Walker, 
at least some of my daughters got it. 

18803. Had he canvassed you to vote?— I could 
not say. I was determined to vote for Sadleir. Some 
of my children or family got it. It was in the house 
when I came back from voting. That is how it was. 

18804. Did anybody promise you this money for 
voting for Sergeant Armstrong ? — Well, when I came 
from England 

18805. Oh, no, but I mean before the election? — 
Mr. Gethin said I would get £30. 

18806. When did he say that? — Before the election. 
The day after, or two, when I came to Sligo from 
England to vote, I met Gethin, and I think he said I 
would get £30. 

18807. Mr. Gethin is dead I think? — He is dead ; 
and I got £20 from Mr. Petrie. I got £10 in cash 
in England. 

18808. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Were you brought 
over from England expressly to vote ? — I was. There 
was a messenger sent for me. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Thomas M'Gettrick sworn and examined. 



18809. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Are you a voter 
for Sligo? — Yes. 

18810. Were you canvassed before the last election 
for Major Knox by anyone ? — Yes. 

18811. Do you remember Mr. Samuel Knox calling 
upon you about your vote ? — Yes. 



18812. What did he say to you in reference to 
your vote ? — He said he would try to get me £50. 

18813. That he would try to get you £50?— Yes, I 
think so in that way. 

18814. Tell us the whole of that conversation — 
what occurred on that occasion as well as you remem- 
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her? — Well, I think it was very short. Only just a 
few words. , 

18815. Will you give us a statement of what oc- 
curred when he came in?— That if I would support 
the Major, or go with the Major, he would try and get 
me that £50. 

18816. Who would try to get it tor you — was it 
Samuel Knox ? — Yes. 

18817. Well now tell us what Samuel Knox said 
on that occasion, what was it? — That I would get £50. 
I cannot say whether it was to vote, or to abstain from 



voting. I cannot well recollect whether it was to vote, Sky iwtkksth 
or to abstain from voting. 

18818. Did he say he would get you that £50 or December 20. 
try to get it? — It appeared to me I would get £50 — Tll01 ” 
that I would get £50. M‘Gettrick. 

18819. From Major Knox?— I do not know from 
whom. He did not say from Major Knox as far as 1 

18820. But did you know he was in favour of 
Major Knox?— It was in favour of Major Knox. 

(The -witness withdrew.) 



Samuel Knox swe 

18821 Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Do you remem- 
ber going into O’Hara’s place of business, canvassing 
for Major Knox T-It is M'Gettnck. I did not. He 
is a workman in a shop that I am foreman of, and one 
day he came down to me for work, with Sam Longhead, 
and we both commenced talking about the election. 
The conversation went on between them, and he said 
if he would get £40 he would leave the way. I 
was listening to him, and I said, “ where would you 
get it ?” He said, “ would not you get it for: me ? mid 
I said, “ where in the name of heaven would I get it | 
Longhead was present, as far as I recollect H 
another workman in the shop. 

18822. Are you in the employment of one ot the 
Messrs. Lyons ? — Yes. . 

18823. Did you tell lnm you would tiy to „et. 
money ?— No, I did not interfere with any of them. 

18824. Did you vote yourself?— Yes, I voted for 
Major Knox. , T ' 

18825. Did you canvass for him f—JNo. 

18826. Did you make any exertions to get a vote 

f01 18827 &0 DicVyou do nothing at the Section except 
record your vote for Major Knox -Nothmg Ce - 
tainly there was a great deal of ^“bufrgomg o* m the 
shop, but that is the only circumstance that pioves 

going on in the shop?— Yes, amongst the tailors them- 

Sel 18829. Did they know that Mr. Lyons took a wy 
active interest in it ?— I do not believe he did. I thin 



rom and examined. 

he kept clear of it altogether. Longhead may remem- “ 
her the circumstance, but it is so trifling I did not pay 
the slightest attention to it until he came up here the 

18830. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — What did lie tell 
you ?_ He told me he had been up here and swore I 
had offered him £40. It was £40 he said then, but . .. 

now he says £50. He said you asked him if there was 
any person present, and he said to you there was not, 
but he said to me, “ when you go up you can tell them 
that Sam Longhead was present.” 

18831. What did you say to that?— I made no 
answer. . , , , 

18832. Were you surprised to hear the statement i 
— I most decidedly was. . . 

18833. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — (to M LettncK) 

Was anyone present when this was said 1 — When 1 

• was examined here the last time I said to the Commis- 
sioner I hardly thought there was, but on turning the 
the thing over in my mind afterwards, Sam Longhead 
. was present. He came out on one occasion, and Knox 
said “ I am going to try and get £50 for Tom, and 1 
- will’ keep it or send it to any man he likes to leave it 
with.” “ Very well,” said Longhead, “ he may do as 
> he likes, and it would serve him.” I did not ask from 
i Knox £40 or £50. I did not ask any money from 
any man. , , , ' . . 

, 18834. Knox . — You said if you would get £40 you 

! would go away. 

18835. M'Qettrick . — I did not say to any person 
■ f that I would go away, nor I would not go away, 
c (The witness withdrew.) 



William Pollixfen s 

18836. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Are you an 
the .lection ot 1860 be- 
Mr. MacdonogU end Colonel gnny»«|-J*^ 
18838. Do you know a man called John Brady • 

I< 18839 Do yon recollect paying .him *nj 
after the election ot 1860 1-1 gate lam a ton of Into 

"raRio’mat wm that for ! — Well, he "was badly 
off Id heremeand ached me to advance lnm some 

me i884l’ 1 Do^^ou^'know'who 1 he voted for 1— At that 
to. ht di?..rv»te at ell, Ihclieve. I think there 

that there would be a contest f b 

£^voS^=^»Mn 

Macdonogh. . 0 f Mr. Macdonogh 

18843. You were a supporter oi 

■ 

would you -y yon did notl-Te.,1 

think so. .» p do not remem- 

18846. Did you or did you not ^ meal 

her promising him any monej . 1 „ 



William 

sworn and examined. Pollixfen. 

18847 Did you give him the meal because he 
had abstained from voting for Colonel Tennisou ?— I 
do not remember that Tennison was up at the time 
18848. But he was up?— I might have given him 

the meal for not doing- so. 

18849. Did you ?— I suppose so. I will say I did 
so • but I billed him for the meal and sent to get the 
price of it afterwards, but he was not able to pay it 
18850. Did you give him any money at all f— JNot 
that I remember. • 

18851. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Who paid fan 
the meal ?— It was never paid for yet. I sent to get 
the money for him, and I could not get it. I sent the 

C ' 6 l 88^2. * Did you get any money in consideration of 
[ the meal from Mr. Lawrence ?— No. 

I 18853. Mr. Commissioner Bruce .— Did you ever tell 
! Brady he was to get £20 for not voting ? — I believe I 

never said it. ... 

18854. Do you contradict lnm — he swears you 
. did ?— I do. I did not. 

18855. Why, in the first instance, do you say you 
, do not recollect ? Are you positive nowl-Well iam 
t that positive that I would remember if I said I would 
give him £20.- e 

f 18856 Did you ever hear at that time ot money 
going to Mr. Macdonogli’s supporters ?— I heard there. 

w^ 8857. 'Did' you ever hear of that £850 that Mr. 
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Lyons got — I mean before this inquiry ? — I heard Mr. 
Lyons got money, but I did not know the amount until 
20 this investigation ; at the time I did not. 

18858. Did you hear at the time that that money, 
whatever .it was, was to be distributed amongst Mr. 
Macdonogh’s supporters ? — I would not positively say 
that that was stated or not. 

18859. Have you a doubt you knew that at the 
time ? — Yes, I think it was given to him to distri- 
bute. 

18860. Did you apply to get any of that money 
to distribute! — Never. 

18861. Did anyone speak to you about the dis- 
tribution of it 1 — No. 

18862. Did you, too, hear that Mr. Woods had 
some money to distribute 1 — I might have heard it. 

18863. Or Mr. John Burke 1 ? — No, I did not. I 
heard since that that Mr. Burke had mone} r . 

18864. Did you ever say to this man, John Brady, 
that there was no chance left to you to get the money 
that was to be paid to him! — I do not remember 
saying so. It is very likely I might. 

18865. So if. he swore it it was true! — That I 
had money! 

18866. No, but that you had got no money to 



meet his claim ? — I do not know he had any claim, 
except that I gave him the Indian meal, and there 
was nothing more about it. I sent to get the price 
of that and he could not pay it. 

18867. But you considered the Indian meal was, 
to a certain extent, liquidating some claim? — -Well, 
it might be considered a sort of bonus. 

18868. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — For having 
voted ? — No, there was no vote. 

18869. Did you get him to leave the town before 
the election? — No, I do not know whether he left 
the town or not. 

18870. Did you make any exertion to get him 
out of the town 1— No, I did not. 

18871. But you gave him the Indian meal as a 
bonus for his having voted! — Well, I lent him the 
meal, in fact but I did not give it as a gift. 

18872. And it was given partly as a bonus for 
his having abstained from voting ?— That might be so. 

18873. But have you any doubt, upon your oath? 
—No, I have not. Brady was an insolvent a short 
time before that. 

18874. Was he an insolvent before you gave him 
the ton of meal ? — He was. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



J tfemiah Perry s 

18875. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You were solici- 
tor for a Sligo voter named O’Connor in a bankruptcy 
matter about the time of the last election ? — Yes, sir. 

18876. Do you remember talking to him in Sack- 
ville-street on any occasion during the pending of that 
bankruptcy ?— I do. 

18877. Had you any conversation with him in re- 
ference to the Sligo election in Sackville-street ? — -No, 
sir, I was going home to my dinner and he. was walk- 
ing before me. It was on a Saturday evening, andT 
bade him good evening ; that is all. I had no conver- 
sation about the election whatever. 

18878. O’Connor in his examination before us men- 
tioned to us that you spoke of some parties who were 
ready to give him £50 or £60 if he would stay 
away from the Sligo election ? — That was untrue. 

18879. Was money in reference to the election 
mentioned — was there any mention of money as re- 
gards the Sligo election made between him and you 
in any conversation ? — Certainly not. 

18880. Was there any clerk of yours who had 
occasion to receive directions from him as regards his 
bankruptcy ? — Yes. 

18881. Give us his name ? — Michael Rourke. He 
is in my employment for the past sixteen years. 

18882. And Michael Rourke had occasion to confer 
with him from time to time? — -Yes, constantly. 

18883. Were you aware of there being any dealings 
with O’Connor, either by Mr. Lloyd or by anyone 
else, in reference to employing him as a canvasser, or 
inducing him to stay away from the Sligo election ? — 
Except what I heard from my clerk since the commis- 
sion opened. 

18884. And what did you hear? — That Mr. Lloyd 
asked him to introduce him to O'Connor, and that he 
did so. That was since the opening of this commis- 

18885. And did your clerk, O’Rorke, say anything 



Patrick Barry 

18891. Mi\ Commissioner Bruce. — Were you exa- 
mined before ? — I was. 

18892. You voted for Captain Flanagan at the last 
election, you told us ? — I did. 

18893. Did you ever get an offer of money for vot- 
ing for him ? — On my solemn oath I never was promised 
and never received Captain Flanagan’s money. 

1889.4: Did anybody hint you might get money?— 
Never, on my oath. 

18895. Who canvassed you?— The Church question, 
sir. 



ro’rn and examined. 

else as having passed between him and O’Connor? — I 
asked him particularly what did take place. He will 
be ready to come here in case you should consider it 
necessary. He said, “ Mr. Lloyd asked me to intro- 
duce O’Connor to him. I did so, and I asked O’Connor 
the next morning what he was wanted for. He said 
lie was brought to Major Knox’s house in Fitzwilliam- 
square, and was to be employed as a canvasser.” 

18886. O’Rorke told. you that during the pendency 
of the bankruptcy case ? — No, since this commission. 
I had no conversation with him before that or with 
O’Connor in reference to the election proceedings at 
all. I may mention I never spoke a word to Major 
Knox in my life until after O’Connor had given his evi- 
dence here. Major Knox called at my office to know 
what explanation I could give of O’Connor’s evidence. 
The whole thing came on me by surprise. I had not 
seen it at the time in the newspapers. 

18887. Was this utterly untrue, that you had ever 
any conversation with O’Connor about the Sligo elec- 
tion? — Positively. 

18888. Did O’Rorke tell you nothing else? — I told 
you the full substance of what he said, and that within 
the last day or two. 

18889. And what took place between Major Knox 
and you? — Major Knox said he had got a telegram 
detailing the evidence given by O’Connor, and he asked 
me what was the meaning of it. I said I did not 
know — the man must have been drunk. As far as I 
am concerned I never spoke to him about the election 
at all. 

18890. Did Major Knox appear surprised at the 
telegram he had received? — He did. While Major 
Knox was sitting in my office I sat down to write to 
Mr. Commissioner Hex-on, whom I have been known 
to professionally for the last twenty years, contradict- 
ing it, and offering to come down hei-e if necessary. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



re-examined. 

18896. Who asked you to vote for Captain Flana- 
gan ? — No one, sir. I went voluntarily myself. 

18897. Did Captain Flanagan himself canvass you? 
— He came twice, but I did not see him. I was at 
business. 

18898. And did you expect any money for voting 
for him ? — Upon my oath I never did. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Thomas O' Donovan sworn and examined. 



18899. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Do you know a 
voter named Burke ? — I do. 

18900. Had you airy conversation with him before 
the last election in reference to his vote ? — I had not. 
We often conversed upon the election, but nothing 
further. There was some allusion made by Stokes here 
that I offered money to Burke, and I give it my flat 
contradiction. I had not and never had. 

18901. What Stokes said was this, that Burke told 



him that Mr. Thomas O’Donovan (you) were gettmg 
money, and offered him money. Was there any refer- 
ence at all to money in your conversation with Burke 1 ■ 
— No reference at all. 

18902. You swear that?— I swear it positively— so 
much so, that before the Commission would be over I 
intended to tender my evidence, if I had not been sum- 
moned, to contradict it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



William Fraser sworn and examined. 

18903 Mr. iW-You are, I lie- 18923 But never to Captain Knout-No; I do 

kwoo. ■“ v q 0 it am not think I would know his appearance. 

18904 And you Jsidefn Dublin ?-I do. 18923. And when you went into Derham's did you 

18905. Were you in Sligo at the last election?—! go in with the intention of canvassing l-I do not 

here before it — I suppose a few days 1r ” 



know. There might be some intention of canvassing. 
I do hot know whether I met him at the door, or lie 
saw me inside and went in. - 

18924. Is your recollection that nothing was said 
about money on that occasion? — Not to my knowledge, 
but I heard it said that everybody expected money. 

18925. You heard them say it?— No, I heard it 
througlf’the town. 

18926. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — You promised 
the Major to do what you could for him when you 
went down to Sligo ? — I did. 

18927. When yon went into Derham’s place of 
business you say Derliam was speaking about his vote ? 
m wnn wmi.a volb iui . —It was before I saw this man at all I was speaking 

not srish to do it!— He would rather vote tor to him. He said lie thought Major &on • good 



before, but not here at all at the election. 

18906. But you were here a few days before? — I 

18907. Do you know Felix Derham ?— I do. 

18908. Had you a conversation with him ? — I was 
speaking to him as to how he would vote. I heard 
that he swore that I offered him money. I never 
offered any man money. . • 

18909. Tell us what took place?— I said, Who 
are you going to vote for?” and he said for Major 
Knox ; he thought it best, but he did not wish to do 
it. I never spoke about money. 

18910. He said he would vote for Major Knox, but 
he did not wish to do it?— He would rather vote for 
Major Knox, who was the better man, but he told me 
he would not vote for him, but he would like to vote 
for him. He told me he would not vote for Major 
Knox. 

18911. Was anybody with you when the conversa- 
tion took place?— I do not know. Two men, Grubb 
and Hignell, either one or the other, I am not certain. 

18912. Were you a friend of Major Knox? — Well, 
I knew Major Knox in Dublin, and I was down here 
before the election, and Major Knox and I had a con- 
versation, and I said, “ Anything I can do for you in 
Sligo I will, for I always had a respect for you. 
That is all I said. . 

18913. In fact you canvassed for lnm! — ±nat is 
the only tiling I did. I got no authority to give 
money or to offer money, and had not anything to do 
with it. . , 

18914. Did you hear of any money going at that 
time?— I heard money was to be got, but I did not 
know, of it. . ... T 

18915. At what time of the. evening was it !— 1 
think it was in the middle of the day. It is now 
twelve months’ ago, and I am not sure. It was from 
twelve to two o’clock, something about that hour. I 
do not know which of the two men might be with me 
at the time, but one or the other was. 

18916. But I suppose they were canvassing for 

Major Knox?— Yes. t 

. 18917. Is Hignell a friend of yours? — No ; I never 
y them ' ' " 1 



but he would not vote for him, and dare not 
vote for him. 

18928. Was it not you that Originated the conversa- 
tion ? — I do not know, for every place you went into 
at the time they were talking about it. 

18929. Did you not go to him? — I have no hesita- 
tion in saying I might have done so. 

18930. Did not you go there to look for his vote ? 
— I do not know that I looked in particular for his 
vote. 

18931. Did you promise Major Knox? — Yes, and 
I. spoke to several parties. 

18932. Did not you go there to look for his vote as 
well as to do business? — I asked him how lie would 
vote. He told me he would not vote for Major Knox. 

18933; Did you hear talk about money on that 
occasion?-:— No ; I did not know of any money or hear 
of any person speak, but they said through the town 
they expected money. 

18934. And was there no joking about money? — 
Derham might have said they expected money, but as 
far as I was concerned I had no money to offer any- 
body, and never did. That I swear on my oath: 
18935- And you consider Derham a respectable 

ma n ? I do, sir. By all means, and would not say a 

word against him. 

18936. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Do you know of 
any money being given by any person?— On my oath 
men a menu oi your* — xw, I do not know any as I did not get any, and I never 

’life, 01 . knew anything of them until handled a penny or promised money, because I had no 

I \MS e H7™^t“tort»tkjo»toDertams! '«!!.»» you ever tar of anybody doe l.oving 
T do not know whether I met him. I had business promised money ?— I did -not indeed, but I heaid eveiy 
^hDeiham, and many others in town, but I cannot 8 et mone r ; but wll ° 



the parties were I do not know. 

18938. You did not ask?— No, for I did not want 
to have anything to do with bribing. 

18939. But these people who were expecting to get 
money — were they people on both sides ? — I dare say 
they were. 

18940. Do you recollect the names of any? — No; 
but it was a general thing through the town on Major 
Knox and Captain Flanagan’s side, on both sides. I 

do n<rtknow U hk personally; but I -think I know, his heard there was money going. I was a long time in 

do not Know n u _ J g to ^ I spoke to this neighbourhood. I was stationed in the Con- 

M^rKnox veiyoften, both in Dublin and here. stabulary, and at every election I was at I heard there 



brtng^t to my recollection whether he came in with 
me, or whether as I was passing he called in 

18919. But you must have known him before! — 
Yes, certainly, at the hotel. . 

18920 Do you think he knew you were going to 
Derhams? — He might. He might have seen me go 
in I know Mr. Derham for twenty years; and a 
most respectable man be is, os tar as I knoyu him 
18921. Do you know Captain Ethelred Knox. 
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was money going, but I knew nothing about it. I did 
my duty fairly and honestly between party and party, 
and it was not my business to interfere. 

18941. Were you here during the election of 1860 1 
—No, I left the force in 1857, but I was here from 
1848 to 1857. I was at Townley’s election, and 



Felix Derhan 

18942. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — You have been 
already sworn ? — Yes. 

18943. Do you remember this occasion of Mr. 
Fraser coming into your place of business ? — I do. . 

18944. Tell us what was said as well as you remem- 
ber ? — Mr, Eraser and some other man came in whom 
I do not know, and he asked me to vote for Major 
Knox, and I said I was afraid my house would be 
broken, and I did not like to do so, and he said he 
would send me to Dublin or Liverpool, or any place I 
liked, and that he would please me afterwards. 

18945. Fraser . — It was not me, sure? — 

18946. Derliam. — No. 

18947. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — (to Derliam) — 
Was it the other man ? — Yes, he was in the shop. 



Sadleir’s. election, and Somers’ election, but I was not 
here at Wynne’s. I heard people say that Somers had 
not money to give, but there were situations given. 
That is all I know about him. 

The witness was desired to remain on the table. 



was re-called. 

18948. It was the other man? — It was the other 
man, sir.. 

18949. Do you know that man’s appearance ? — I do 
not know a,t all. 

18950. Who was it. was with you — Mr. Fraser? — 
I am not sure, but my impression is that it was Grubb 
in place of Hignell. That is my impression, but I am 
not sure. If I knew it was Grubb I would say it. 

18951. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — (to Eraser) — 
Well, now, Derliam having told us that that passed, 
are you able to contradict him ? — It might be said to 
him and I might not hear it at the time. 

(The witness then withdrew.) 



The Rev. Andrew Quinn sworn and examined. 



18952. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — You are a 
Catholic clergyman ? — Yes. 

18953. What parish are you in charge of? — The 
Parish of Ballinafad. I was Captain Flanagan’s parish 
priest. 

18954. Are you the parish priest of where Captain 
Flanagan resided ? — Yes. 

18955. Are you aware of any of the country people 
from that side of the country coming into Sligo at the 
last election ? — Not one of them ; not to my know- 
ledge. 

18-956. Were you aware of any of the people from 
the Gevagh side of the country coming into Sligo at 
the last election ? — I do not know the people sufficiently 
well to be able to identify them, and I was not in the 
town at all during the week of the election. 

18957. Are you aware yourself, or have you heard 
of money having been given to the country pedple 
who flocked into Sligo for Captain Flanagan ? — -As far 
as I am concerned myself, I do not think that Captain 
Flanagan contributed anything to the country people. 
I do not think that Captain Flanagan expended any 
money in that way. 

18958. Was any money given to them from any 
other source ? — Not that I am aware of. 

18959. Did you hear of any money having been 
given to them ? — I heard after the election was over 
that some parties got some entertainment. 



18960. Just tell us what you heard in reference to 
the entertainment ? — I could not exactly say what it 
was. 

18961. Well, so far as it lies in your memory ? — I 
do not know any accurate account of it. I heard that 
some of the people got some eating and drinking ; the 
parties who were sent to watch, but I have not heard 
of auy other treating. 

18962. Did you hear how numerous these watchers 
were — how many of them were employed ? — I did not 
hear indeed. I was not in town on the Saturday 
previous to the election at all. I had some engage- 
ments and could not be here. 

18963. You were not in Sligo during any part of 
the election ? — No, I was not in Sligojsinee the Satur- 
day previous to the election, which occurred, I think, 
on Thursday or Friday. 

18964. You were not a witness of any of the 
violence that occurred in the town ? — I happened to be 
with Captain Flanagan here before the election, and I 
did not see any violence. 

18965. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Was anything 
said on the Sunday before the election about the 
country people coming in? — Not in my parish, and 
there is no other clergyman there but myself. 

18966. And you did not say anything about it? — 
I said nothing about it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



James M‘Kim re-examined. 



18967. Mr. Commissioner Bruce .— You are the town 
clerk of Sligo? — Yes. 

18968. Have you prepared any list which will show 
us the relative numbers of voters within the munici- 
pal area, and within the parliamentary area? — I have 
prepared a list, at least, I have marked it on the list, 
those inside and those outside. 

18969. That is inside and outside the municipal 
1 area ? — Yes — [the witness handed in a list of electors 



for the years 1868-70, marked in a manner which he 
explained to the Commissioners]. 

18970. All the persons who are not marked, live 
inside the municipal boundaiy ? — Yes. 

18971. Were you able to make out a list of the elec- 
tions ? — No ; I have not sufficient knowledge to do 
that, but I asked one or two persons, and they refer- 
red me to “ Thom’s Almanac.” 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Daniil Buckley sworn and examined. 



18972. Were you in Major Knox’s employment 
during the time of the last election ? — I was. 

18973. In the Irish Times office ?— - Yes, in the Irish 
Times. 



18974. Did you see Cherry of this town with 
Major Knox at the Irish Times office ? — I did. 

18975. On how many occasions? — I remember two 
occasions. One, the first was about the time of the 
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revision, I think immediately after the revision, and 
the other was the week before the election. 

18976. Now, on that occasion, was it by day or 
night he came to the Irish Times office ? — The first 
time he came by day, and gave his name to the atten- 
dant, young Garlick. I heard the name the second 
time when he came at night, and remained in the back 
office where there was no gas lighting at the time. It 
would seem he had been expected by some persons in 
the office, for J ames M'Golclrick, who was in the office, 
when he heard the person was there went back. Gar- 
lick was going to see who was there, and he was pre- 
vented. M‘Goldrick knocked at Major Knox’s private 
door, and made some communication, and as soon as 
the persons who were with Major Knox went away 
M'Goldrick went out, and brought in this gentleman, 
who was in the back place. My attention was directed 
to the matter by his keeping his hat on, and his cape 
muffled about him, evidently intended to conceal him- 
self, and my curiosity having been awakened, quite 
contrary to my habit, I asked M'Goldrick who he 
was, and he said Mr. Chewy. 

18977. Did Cherry give his name on that occasion? 
—No. 

18978. He did it on the first?— He did it on the 
first. 

18979. Have you seen Brennan on any occasion in 
the Irish Times office?— I have frequently. 

18980. Did you see him bringing four or five men 
into Major Knox’s private office?— I did, sometime 
before the election. 

18981.. Were they Dublin men or country men? — 
They had the appearance of being country men; 
common men, working men I should say. He brought 
them in altogether, about four or five into Major 
Knox’s private office. 

18982. That was in Dublin?— Yes. 

18983. Now, on the polling day at Sligo, or the day 
before the polling day, did you see any men coming to 
the Irish Times office?— I did. I saw three men, or 
perhaps four — I think three. One of them was a 
young man, and the others were older. They came in 
at half-past eleven, or perhaps a quarter to twelve — 
one of them, the youngest, was speaking to M'Goldrick, 
and M'Goldrick seemed surprised at seeing them ; and 
asked them how was it they came. M'Goldrick said 
Sloane had gone to the Broadstone Terminus to meet 
them and missed them, and they said that they came 



by Enniskillen, and they remained there and went Skvf.ntf. 
away with Sloane. 

18984. Was Major Knox in the Irish Times office Dccembe 
then?— No ; he was in Sligo. .“j 

18985. M'Goldriclt was a Sligo man ?— He was. gJJJjgL 

18986. Was he voter ?— No ; he was the son, or 
brother of a voter. He was employed in the Insh 
Times office. 

18987. Did you hear Major Knox say anything to 
M'Goldrick in reference to the service of his family at 
the election? — No; but M'Goldrick told me Major 
Knox made some communication to him. Immediately 
when Mr. Disraeli I think resigned, Major Knox called 
M'Goldrick to his piivate office. I saw M'Goldrick go 
in and afterwards go out, and M'Goldrick told me in 
the course of the day that Major Knox told him that 
although the Conservative Government had gone out 
he would be still able to get him a nomination for the 
Civil Service, either through Mr. Blake or some other 
member, and that he would stick to his family as they 
had stuck to him. 

18988. Now is there anything else you are aware of 
that would throw any light on this inquiry, with re- 
ference to the last Sligo contest ? — I do not know any 
thing else except what I told at the petition. 

18989. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Are you now in 
the Irish Times office?— No; I was there only three 
months. 

1S990. Did you accompany Major Knox down to 
Sligo before the election?— No; I had nothing to do 
with the election. 

18991. You know Captain Knox? — Yes. 

18992. Do you know anything of any money being 
paid to any voters before the election ? — -I do not. 

18993. By any person on behalf of Major Knox? — 

No. 

18994. Do you know anything about money being 
paid after the election in the Irish Times office to 
Sligo voters residing in Dublin ? — I do not ; but I 
heard that money was paid to Brennan. ' 

18995. Who did you hear that from?— I heard it 
in the office. I think M'Goldrick told me. 

18996. Did M‘Goldrick tell you that Brennan was 
getting money ?— No ; he said he was in Major Knox’s 
. employment, and that he was, I think, a mobsman. 

That is the only thing with reference to money that I 
heard of. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Randle Peyton further examined. 



Kami!- 



18997. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Mr. Harkan 
was examined to-day ? — So I understand. 

18998. Did you hear what evidence he gave? — I 
have just been inquiring the purport, but I could not 
ascertain, except that he contradicted me. 

18999. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — He said he did 
not bring you any message that money would be re- 
quired for voters, otherwise Colonel Tenmson need 
not stand, and that there was no reference to money 
with him?— That being so, I will ask you to summon 
Mr. Charles O’Donel, one of the divisional magistrates 
of Dublin, to whose bedside he summoned me, and 
related the circumstances that I related. 

1 9000. Just relate all the conversation that occurred 
on that occasion ?— The substance of it was, when I 
was at the hotel near the bridge, I was in my room at 
a late hour, when Mr. Harkan came m to me and 
said that he had just been at a meeting of the friends 
of Colonel Tennison, and he mentioned the names 
of some Roman Catholic clergymen of this town, and 
the result was, that some five or six and twenty of 
the voters refused to vote for Colonel Tennison unless 
a sum of money amounting to £600 or £<00 was 
secured, and not promised merely. Whereupon I 
told him I had no authority in the matter, and that 1 
should go to Mr. Tennison, Colonel Tennison s agent, 
and Mr. Charles O’Donel, who was down here con- 
trolling all matters preparatory to the election, and 



advise on matters. We did so, and found Mr. 
O’Donel at Doherty’s, in the top room of the house, 
in bed, and told him what had occurred. 

19001. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — The only ques- 
tion that we wish to ask you is — is it possible that 
you could have been mistaken ?— Utterly impossible. 
Mr. Harkan has seen me frequently in Dublin since 
my evidence, and never spoken to me on the subject, 
and I believe there are people in Sligo, whose names 
I will try to ascertain, who are capable of detailing the 
circumstances. 

19002. Could you name any of these persons <— 
Alderman M'Gowan or Alderman M‘Gill — I do not 
know which. 

19003. Were present at that meetmg ?— I think one 
of them was ; and I think there was a clergyman 
named Boyle, if I do not much mistake. 

19004. Is he living in town?— I do not know. 

[The process-server mentioned that he is dead.] 

19005. Witness. — Then I ask you to interrogate 
Mr. M‘Niffe. It is a matter in which two professional 
gentlemen are concerned, and I have been contradicted 
perhaps for the first time in my life, . 

1 9006. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Memory is falli- 
ble ? — It may be upon negatives, but not. upon affir- 
matives, as a rule. The circumstance fixed itself 
upon my mind, and it is utterly impossible there could 
have been a mistake upon my mind, because the 
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resignation of Colonel Tennison took place the follow- 
ing morning, and I left town on the understanding 
that there would be no contest ; and I heard after- 
wards that the resignation had been withdrawn. 

19007. But you have no doubt that Colonel Tenni- 
son retired because money was demanded ? — I did not 
see Colonel Tennison, but I saw his conducting 
counsel that night, who assured me that the resigna- 
tion would take place the following morning, and that 
I might go back to Dublin. 

19008. In consequence of the demand for money l— 1 
In consequence of the demand for money for twenty- 
five or twenty-six voters. 

19009. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Could you give 
us the names of any other persons ? — The only person 
with whom I had any conversation on the pecuniary 
affairs was Mr. John Harlcan. 

19010. But he probably mentioned names then. 



Do you recollect them ? — He mentioned the names of 
one or two clergymen, which I could not speak with 
confidence upon ; but he also mentioned that each of 
the persons who were leaders had a certain number of 
men that were to be the agents in distributing some 
money to a certain number of persons. 

19011. And you do not know the names of these 
gentlemen ? — No, sir. 

19012. Or the names of the gentlemen with whom 
the money was to be deposited as a security ? — No, I 
cannot answer that question in direct terms ; but Mr. 
Harkan stated to me that unless the money was 
deposited with some person connected with the voters, 
in whom they had confidence, they would not come 
and give their votes. I think he said if I had the 
money and showed it to him, or had it under my own 
control, that it might be arranged. 

(The witness was requested to remain on the table.) 



Patrick M‘Niffe further examined. 



19013. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Can you give me 
any information on the subject. I think there is a 
misconception between Mr. Harkan and Mr. Peyton? — 
My recollection of the matter is, that that £700 to 
which Mr. Peyton made allusion, was the £600 or 
£700 that was to have been given to Mr. Somers 
with the view of retiring. I think that is my im- 
pression at present. 

19014. Mr. Peyton. — I brought down £500 sover- 
eigns in my pocket to be given to Mr. Somers, and 
brought them back. It was quite a different transac- 
tion. 

19015. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — There was a 
conversation and consideration in reference to a sum 
of £700. 

19016. Mr. M'Niffe. — I will not say it went to that 
extent. It was £500 or £600 which was to be given 
to Mr. Somers for retiring, against which we all pro- 
tested. But there was this sum of £500 or £600 or 
£700 in consideration at the time, referred to by Mr. 
Peyton. I met Mr. Peyton on the Curlews, and came 
down to Sligo about the matter. 

19017. Mr. Peyton. — If there was any complication 
of one sum with the other, I never heard it suggested 
until this moment. 

19018. Mr. Commissioner Byrne (to Mr. Peyton ). — 
In reference to that sum of £500, had you any con- 
versation with Mr. Harkan ? — No, with this exception, 
that I understood that that money was to be applied 
for the removal of Mr. Somers from the field ; and I 
must say this much for Colonel Tennison, as there was 
an allusion made to his attempting to corrupt voters, 
that positively and emphatically, and in the most 
decisive terms he repudiated anything like approaching 
to corruption or to intimidating a man ever. 

19019. Well, were you aware that this sum, what- 
ever the amount of it- was, and whatever it was, and 
whatever it was connected with, induced Colonel 
Tennison to retire from the contest ? — I think he was 
apprehensive, and he was made to feel that if that sum 
of money were given to Mr. Somers, it would operate 
seriously against him, as soon as Mr. Somers left. 



19020. So, whatever the sum, it induced him to 
retire? — I believe in my heart it operated upon him. 
May I suggest to ask Mr. M'Niffe the question, was 
there such a meeting ? 

19021. Mr. M'Niffe.—On Saturday evening you and 
I met on the Curlews. 

19022. Mr. Peyton. — That is a different matter 
altogether. 

19023. Mr. Commissioner Bmce. — The evening of 
the nomination ? 

19024. Mr. Peyton.— Yes. 

19025. Mr. Commissioner Bruce (to Mr. M‘JS r iffe ). — 
Was that the case ? 

19026. Mr. M‘Niff. — I know nothing of the sort. 

19027. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Mr. Harkan’s 
evidence to us, Mr. Peyton, was, that there was no 
reference at any discussion at all to money between 
him and you?— Well, I respectfully _ require Mr. 
O’Donel to be examined iu reference to it. 

19028. As the matter has arisen, it appears to be 
an apparent conflict of evidence on a rather immaterial 
matter. Mr. Harkan’s evidence is quite to be ac- 
counted for by a want of recollection ; and it has not 
occurred to us that it is a matter deserving further* 
inquiry. What is plain from your evidence and from 
Mr. M'Niffe’s evidence is, that the mention of a large 
sum of money was the operative cause to induce Mr. 
Tennison to retire from the contest ?— Yes, quite right. 

19029. Mr. Commissions r Bruce. — But in addition 
to that, you say, I understand that there was a sum of 
£500 or £600 or £700 demanded by voters ? — I never 
was more confident of anything that occurred in my 
life, than that Mr. Harkan told me that night in the 
hotel, that above £600 was demanded by twenty-six 
voters and then we went to Mr. O’Donel, and he 
declared in Mr. Harkan’s presence that this induced 
Colonel Tennison to withdraw. 

(The witness then withdrew, and Mr. Harkan was 
sent for). 



Harper Campbell came on the witness table. 



19030. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Is there any- 
thing you wish to say ? — I wish to explain something 
with regard to my evidence. I had a . letter from Miss 
Poe, the daughter of Mr. Poe. There was a sum un- 
accounted for of the money that passed tlmmgli my 
hands, about £400, and I could not explain to you 
how it went, but I said I thought Mr. Poe and others 
had got it. If I said Mr. Poe had got the entire 
£400 I was wrong, and certainly did not wish to convey 
that he had got the entire £400. 1 have learned since 
that £205 was the amount which he distributed. 



19031. And he got that Irom you ! — it came 
through my hands. I was merely the agent in paying 
it to him. I knew nothing of wliat was done with it 
until I got that list. Mr. Poe is one of the most 
respectable inhabitants of the town. 

19032. And besides that £205, can you give any 
explanation as to the difference, £190 ? — AV ell, I had 
a conversation with some of the other gentlemen, and 
Mr. Petrie explained about £20 I think, which he had 
forgotten. I think that many others in the same way, 
who had forgotten altogether about the moneys they 
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got. I know Mr. Petrie himself did not know of the 
money he got, until he came to my office and made 
inquiries. 

19033. On searching your memory, there is no 
specific sum you can fix on except this £20 ? — I think 
there was a person named M'Kenna in Knox-street 
whose name you have not got, and whose wife got 
money. Michael M'Kenna, of Knox-street. 

19034. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Do you mean he 
got money to distribute ? — No, not to distribute, but 
I think he got money from some of the gentlemen who 
got it from me. 

19035. Is he alive ? — I do not know. He has left 
the town for many years. He was out of town then. 
I understand it was his wife got the money. All the 
family have gone out of town, but I am positive that 
all the money that came to my hands was paid away 



to the gentlemen. I know nothing of what was done Sevf.ntf.e-.th 
with it. The list was made up at the hotel for Mr. D a ' 
Byrne, and he lodged the amount of these lists in December 20 
Dublin. 

19036. Did you learn about the £205 which Mr. 

Poe got from any memorandum in his handwriting or 
from what you heard ? — It was from his daughter. 

19037. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Did she state 
she found any memorandum showing how the sums 
were distributed ? — Yes. [List of parties paid by Mr. 

Poe handed in.] 

19038. Is that in Mr. Poe’s handwriting ? — I cannot 
say, but I have no doubt it is quite correct. I am 
positive Mr. Poe was a person who kept his accounts 
correct. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Patrick M‘Niffe further examined. 



Patrick 

M-Niffe. 



19039. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Can you tell 
whether or not this document that has been handed in 
is in Mr. Poe’s handwriting? — [Document handed 
witness.] That is in Mr. Poe’s handwriting. 

19040. Did you know on this occasion that Mr. 
Peyton referred to, that money had been expected ? — 
For many years there was always some one . expecting 
money. 



19041. At that particular election were you aware 
of the expression of opinion by a number of voters that 
money had been expected ? — I had no particular know- 
ledge of it. I did not know it personally. 

19042. Had you any doubt of the fact that money 
was expected by a number of the voters ? — It is gene- 
rally so. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



John M‘ Cowan sworn and examined. 



M'Gowan 



19043. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Do you recollect 
the election of 1860, when Colonel Tennison was a 
candidate? — Yes, sir. 

19044. Were you a supporter of Colonel Tennison ? 
— Yes, I promised to vote for him. 

19045. And did you take any active part in the 
election? — No. . 

19046. Were you present at any meeting of Colonel 
Teunison’s supporters held on the night of the nomi- 
nation ? — I do not recollect. 

19047. Well, about that time ? — I recollect being 
invited by a supporter of Colonel Tennison to go to 
his house, that is the house of Mr. Tighe, the ex-mayor. 
I went there and there were a few friends and sup- 
porters of Colonel Tennison there, but I forget indeed 
who they were. Some of them are dead. 

19048. Were there any Roman Catholic clergymen 
there ? — I do not recollect. I think there were not. 

19049. Could you give us the names of any who 
were at that meeting? — I forget now. 

19050. Was Mr. Harkan there? — He may have 
been, but I do not recollect that he was. 

19051. Was any statement made there with regard 
to it being necessary to pay money? — There was some- 
thing said about raising a sum of money, or at least 
about a few friends advancing a sum of money -without 
the knowledge of Colonel Tennison. 

19052. Was there any sum mentioned? — I think 
there was, £1,000. 

19053. Was that money to be expended among the 
voters?— I do not know how it was to be expended. 
That question did not arise exactly. 

19054. Was it to be expended in payment of Mr. 
Somers for retiring ? — I think he was to have got a 
portion of it, I do not know how much. 

19055. But he was not to have got the whole?— 
Not the entire. 

19056. Was anything said at that meeting about a 
number of voters requiring to be strengthened, or 
requiring money? — It may have been said, but I forget, 
I dare say it was. 

19057. About twenty-five voters? — I do not recol- 
lect the number indeed — I do not recollect the number 
at all — merely that such a meeting took place. 

19058. And you believe that to have been on the 



night of the nomination ? — I do not recollect. I think 
it was before it. 

19059. But about that time? — About that time. 
It may have been a day or two before it. 

19060. Colonel Tennison, I believe, was not present? 
—No. 

19061. Did anyone leave that meeting to carry any 
communication to Colonel Tennison or Mr. Peyton ? 
— Some one may have done so, but, I do not recollect 
who it was. 

19062. Could you give us the names of any persons 
who were present there ? — I forget who were there 
besides Mr. Tighe, myself, and the late Mr. M‘Cartliy. 

19063. What Mr. Tighe is that? — Mr. James Tighe. 

19064. Is he living in town at present? — He is. 

19065. Do you x - ecollect whether Mr. M'Gill was 
there? — He may have been there. It is possible he was, 
but I do not recollect. 

19066. Do you recollect what was determined as to 
the raising of that sum of money ? — It was mentioned 
that a certain number would raise a certain amount 
without the knowledge of Colonel Tennison— without 
his being made aware of it. 

19067. Was that done? — It was not. 

19068. Before the meeting on Saturday was the 
idea given up ? — That matter fell through altogether. 
There was no action taken on it. In fact, I suppose 
the people refused to subscribe. I know one person. 

19069. Were you present at the meeting until it 
broke up ? — I was. I proposed to advance one-fourtli 
of the amount. 

19070. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — One thousand 
pounds was the sum named ? — One thousand pounds 
was the sum named. 

19071. And only a part of this was to go to Mr. 
Somers ? — I do not know how much. I believe he 
was to have got a part of it ; but the amount I do not 
recollect. I have a vague recollection hearing £400 
or £500 mentioned as the sum he required, to retire. 

19072. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Mr. Peyton was 
not at the meeting ? — He was not. I am sure he was 
not there. 

19073. Do you recollect who convened that meet- 
ing 1 — I was asked by the owner of the house, Mr. 
Tighe. He may be able to recollect the names of the 

8 3 G 2 
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persons wlio were there better than I am ; but I do 
not charge my memory with it. 

19074. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Was that the 
only occasion you heard of a sum of money to be given 
to Mr. Somers ? — I heard it frequently from persons 
from time to time, but I heard so many things that it 
is impossible to fix upon any sum, or from whom I 
may have heard it. 

19075. That is the only meeting you are aware of 
that it was spoken of 1 — I think it was at another 
meeting where mention was made of his requiring a 
sum of money to retire in favour of Colonel Tennyson ; 
but I do not recollect the amount that was named. 

19076. Well, at that last meeting you are speaking 
of, was the sum to Mr. Somers treated as part of a 



larger sum that it would be necessaiy to raise for elec- 
tion purposes 1 — I think it was to form a portion of 
that sum. 

19077. You never heard of a sum for Mr. Somers 
except as a portion of the sum for election expenses ? 
—No. 

19078. Was there any other meeting where money 
was spoken of as to be distributed amongst the electors ? 
I do not recollect. There was a club formed, a Liberal 
club, and I think there was a couple of the meetings - 
of that club held, and I think Mr. O’Donel, who is 
now divisional magistrate in Dublin, was at one of the 
meetings ; but I do not recollect whether -there was 
any money named. I have no recollection of it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Daniel 



Daniel M‘Gitt sworn and examined. 



19079. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Were you pre- 
sent at the Liberal meeting of 1860, shortly before the 
election ? — I declare I quite forget. 

19080. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — The meeting of 
Colonel Tennison’s supporters ? — 1 have been a stre- 
nuous supporter of Colonel Tennison, and I canvassed 
the town with him, but about the meeting I have no 
earthly recollection. 

19081. Do you recollect the circumstance of Mr. 
Tennison giving up the contest ? — I do. 

19082. Tell us all about it?— He was advised by 
Mr. O’Donel to leave the town, and he went away. 

19083. What was stated to be the advice? — Ido 
not know. 

19084. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Was there any 
talk then at the time of the necessity of raising a sum 



of money for election expenses ? — I am not aware. I 
cannot bring to memory anything about it. 

19085. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Do you recollect 
anything about £ 6 0 0 or £7 0 0 being demanded by twenty- 
five voters ? — No, I do not. I may inform you I can- 
vassed almost the entire town with Colonel Tennison 
and I heard no demand made upon him. 

19086. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Was the result 
of that canvass favourable to Colonel Tennison ? — It 
was as far as I can conceive. There were some people 
I believe who expected money, but in the general 
canvass they never mentioned money to him or I. 

19087. And from that canvass did you expect, if 
the voters stood to their promises, Colonel Tennison 
would have been returned ? — I did. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



James Tiglie. 



James Tiylie re-examined. 



19088. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You wereexamin- 
ed before ? — I was, sir. 

19089. You were a supporter of Colonel Tenni- 
son’s, I believe, in 1860? — I was. 

19090. Do you recollect any meeting that took 
place at your house about the time of the election? — I 
have a very indistinct recollection of it, but I do re- 
collect there were some friends there of an evening. 

19091. Do you recollect the circumstance of Colonel 
Tennison withdrawing from the contest ? — In fact, I 
did not know of Colonel Tennison having withdrawn 

until . I did not know anything of it previously 

to the withdrawal having taken place. It was only 
after the withdrawal I heard it. 

19092. But all his friends looked upon his chance 
of success as good? — I recollect Colonel Tennison’s 
friends considering he had no chance, unless Mr. 
Somer’s left the field, but that if Mr. Somers left the 
field, or retired, they considered Colonel Tennison 
had a very good chance. 

19093. Do you recollect anything about the demand 
for money having been made upon Colonel Tennison 
or his agent by certain voters ? — No, sir. 

19094. Did you ever hear of such a thing? — I 
lieai-d, and it was talked of that night, that Mr. 
Somers made a demand for leaving Sligo, and re- 
tiring as a candidate, and it was stated that night, as 
well as my recollection goes at this distant period, 
that Mr. M‘Carthy, who is since dead, and who was a 
particular friend of Mr. Somers, and anxious to do 
him any service he could, and I think it was he, on 
the part of Mr. Somers, who was very anxious to get 
some money given Mr. Somers for retiring. 

19095. But did you hear anything about any voters 
requiring money ? — I cannot charge my memory now. 
I did not. I have no recollection of it. 



19096. A sum of £600? — I do not recollect any 
such demand. 

19097. You convened that meeting on that evening 
I suppose — it was held at your house? — Yes, there 
were some of Colonel Tennison’s supporters met at 
my house that evening. 

19098. What was the object of the meeting? — I 
cannot now exactly define what the object of it was — 
that is the precise object — I presume it was to devise 
means and exchange ideas so as to secure Colonel 
Tennison’s return. 

19099. Do you recollect anything about a pro- 
posal to raise a sum of £1,000?— I do not. 

19100. Do you recollect seeing Mr. Harkan present 
at that meeting ? — I cannot say that he was. From 
my recollection I cannot say. 

19101. Do you recollect any of the other gentlemen 
who were present — Mr. M‘Gill and Mr. M'Gowan 
were present we know? — No, sir. I could not name 
them from memory. I recollect Mr. M'Gowan being 
there, but I do not recollect Mr. M'Gill being there, 
though I have no doubt in the world he Was. 

19102. Can you not recollect any of the other 
names ? — I cannot. If I got time to reflect and think 
over it, it is possible I might, but I am sure there 
could not have been more than five or six at the 
meeting, but after Colonel Tennison retired, it made 
no impression upon me. It has no impression on my 
mind at this distant period. 

19103. Had you any conversation with Mr. Har- 
kan as to what took place on that evening ?- — None, sir, 
that I recollect. In fact, I have no recollection of Mr. 
Harkan being connected with it, and I would feel 
rather surprised if he were there. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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John /A'/-,', further examine.!. 



19104. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — We will ask Mr. 
Peyton to repeat tire account which he gives of the 
transactions with regard to what took place in 1860 at 
Colonel Tennison’s candidature. 

[Mr. Peyton repeated his statement.] 

19105. Mr. Ilw Jean . — I have no recollection of it. 
I cannot recollect 'any such thing. 

19106. Mr. Peyton .— You contradict it. 

19107. Mr. Harkan . — I positively state no such 
thing occurred, but I recollect this. The whole mat- 
ter arose out of a request that some of my friends, 
acting for Colonel Tennison, should call upon Mr. 
Somei's for the purpose of asking him to resign, and I 
told Mr. Somers that he having but one vote — I 
believe he had no more — should resign, and not put 
Colonel Tennison to the expense of a contest. That 
was the information I gave Mr. Peyton, and that 
is the transaction alleged. 

19108. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — But Mr. Mac- 
donogh was in the field ?— I knew nothing about him. 

19109. But Mr. Somers resigning woixkl not spare 
Colonel Tennison a contest? — That might be, but 
yoxx see the deduction to be drawn from that was that 
if Mr. Somers resigned, he would afford a greater 
opportunity to Colonel Tennison. 

19110. Only to the extent of one vote? — To the 
extent of the number of votes he had. I mention the 
representation I made to Mr. Somers. 

19111. Were you present at any meeting of voters 
on the eve of the nomination day ? — I am not at 
fill positive of that, nor do I recollect it. I was acting 
for Colonel Tennison, and it is possible I may have 
been associated with voters, but ixpon my oath, the 
fact stated by Mr. Peyton never occurred. Having 
called upon Mr. Somers, I requested him to resign, as 
there were two Liberals contesting the borough against 
a Conservative, and Mr. Somers said that he would not 
resign. I remonstrated with him, and that was the 
communication I made to Mr. Peyton. I am sure .Mr. 
Peyton would not state anything he did not believe, 
but that is the fact as I recollect it. 

19112. Mr. Peyton . — I think it right I should add, 
in consequence of the last observation, that I have 
been aware of evei-y single thing that occurred with 
Mr. Somers, through a totally different channel. My 
means of knowledge were through Mr. Kincaid, who 
was Lord Palmerston’s agent down here. Through 
him we had communication with Mi - . Somers, and not 
through Mr. Harkan at all. 

19113. Mr. Harkan,— It is for the court to say who 
is telling the correct version. 

19114. Mr. Commissioner Byrne .— We do not re- 



gard it as a conflict of testimony, for the evidence is of 
matters that occurred ten years ago. 

19115. Mr. Ear Jean . — I positively state that the 
subject of my communication, to the best of my recol- 
lection, was the result of my interview — my failing to 
get Mx - . Somers to resign. That was the only occur- 
rence that took place between Mr. Peyton and I at 
the election. 

19116. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — Did you go to 
Doherty’s at all ? — No, not at all. My recollection is 
this. I cannot speak positively whether I saw Mr. 
O’Donel, bxxt to the best of my recollection I stopped 
in my own private lodging. I never stopped in the 
house with a candidate, or bi-ouglit a message to it. 

19117. Mr. Peyton . — I did not say so. 

19118. Mr. Commissioner Byrne (to Mr. HarJcan ). — 
But what I wantto know is whether your memory would 
enable you to say whether you went to Doherty’s to 
see him ? — I could not say. I am cei-tain I saw him 
that day or the day following. 

19119. But you might have gone ? — I might. If I 
was requested I would go there at once, bxxt I cannot 
speak of it, nor do I recollect it. As far as I recollect 
I did not speak to Colonel Tenxxisoxx during the whole 
of that time bxxt once, I think. 1 spoke to him once ; 
and I am sure fx'onx what I am stating that Mx - . Peyton 
mxxst be under a mistake with x-egard to the two trans- 
actions — the transaction of Mr. Somers, and the trans- 
action with regard to the voter's. I was unable, and 
would be unable in regard to any election I attended 
in Sligo .to say what amoxxnt would be required to 
bribe any voter - , because I have no powers of calculat- 
ing, nor do I know of a man having taken a penny. 

19120. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — It is not ques- 
tioned whether a demand was made. Mr. Peyton stated 
that you agreed the election should not go on because a 
demand was made? — Oix my oath no denxaxxd was 
made to lxxe. 

19121. We are tryixxg to test the accuracy of your 
and Mx - . Peyton’s x-ecollections, and Mx - . Peyton is 
quite clear yoxx wex - e the medium of comxxxuxxication 
whereby the report came round, and he believed a well 
foixnded report that .£600 or ,£700 was necessary for 
twenty-five men, and that ixx conseqxxence of that, Mr. 
Tennison resigned?— If I understand rightly, Mr. 
Peyton has swonx this, that I was that person who 
brought him the account of that demand, and that 
that was in a hotel in this town, and that ^accom- 
panied Mx - . Peyton to Doliex-ty’s to meet Mr. O’Donel. 
On my oath I have not a particle of recollection of that 
fact. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Day. ' 

December 20. 
John Harkan. 



Moses Monels re-examined. 



19122. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — There is a man 
named Atkinson whose name you gave in in a list you 
handed us. You said, I think, you had pare! £30 fol- 
ium for voting for Mr. Macdonogh in 1860, or had 
paid some account or something of that kind, and he in 
his evidence stated he thought you were under a mis- 
take, and that it was not him but some other person ! 
—I do not think I mentioned his name positively at 
the time. I saw Atkinson since, and he tells me io 
was a man named Hax - t. 

19123. Yes, certainly ?— Well, I think he is correct. 
I i - eally could not say. 

19124. Is the man Hart here now ?— I never saw 
him since to my knowledge. .. , 

19125. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Is he living here 



at present ? — I do not know. 

19126. Mx - . Commissioner Bruce . — Do you know 
what his Christian name is ? — I do not know. 

19127. You say you think Atkinson is correct !— L 
do, because I know he would not say it if it was no., 
correct. I assume it was Hax-t when he says so. 1 
knew there was a shoemaker to whom Taylor gave 
leather, and I thought it was Atkinson, but I am now 



satisfied it was Hart. 



19128. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Did you know 
of a barony-cess collector or poor-rate collector during 
Mr. Macdonoglx’s election who was short in his ac- 
counts ? — I did not. 

19129. Had you any conversation with Mr. Mac- 
donagh as to the necessity of giving money to a poor- 
rate collector or barony-cess collector? — Not in refer- 
ence to any election. 

19130. Now, that the transaction has occurred to 
your mind, tell us what it really was?— Well, there 
was a personal friend of mine who required the assist- 
ance of a little money, and I wanted Mr. Macdonagh 
to lend it to him, anil he declined, and I lent it to him 

19131. Did it amount to a couple of hundred 
pounds? — It was above £100. 

19132. Was he a voter?— He was. 

19133. Mi - . Macdonogh declined? — He did. 

19134. Was that before his election or after it ? — 
Long before it. 

(The witness withdi - ew. 

(The Commissioners then adjourned.) 



Moses Monels. 
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Charles Grubb sworn and examined. 



19135. Mr. Commissioned' Byrne. — Do you hold a 
position in .the Irish Times office? — No, sir. 

19136. Were you at the last election ? — I was. 

19137. Were you here as the friend of Major 
Knox ?— I was not exactly as his friend, but I came 
here with a particular friend of his, a Mr. Morrison, 
who is a barrister. 

19138. You came to assist in the election ? — No, I 
had nothing whatever to do with the election. I was 
down as a private friend. 

19139. When you were here as a private friend 
with Mr. Morrison, you gave the Major a helping 
hand ? — In going about the town as a stranger,' I held 
a good deal of conversatian on the election, but I did 
not know anyone in the town except three or- four 
respectable merchants, that I had business with from 
time to time. 

19140. Did you take up money from any person in 
the town ? — Not one shilling. 

19141. Were you present when any other person 
took up money from any persons who were holding it 
for election purposes? — No, I did not see one shilling 
in any shape or form, that I have any recollection of. 

19142. Are you aware of money passing in any way 
in reference to the election ? — Well, only what I heard 
in the general course of conversation. I heard things, 
but I cannot say I recollect them, for I did not take 
any act, hand, or part in. the election. Mr. Morrison 
I knew from his infancy, and I heard he was coming 
to make speeches, and as I watched all his movements 
through life, I wished to hear him speak. He was a 
good orator, and I had been connected with his father. 

19143. Am I to understand, it was principally for 
the purpose of gratifying your taste for oratory ? — I did 
not come down in any shape engaged by Major Knox. 

19144. Were you present upon any occasion when 
money was taken up by any parties ? — No, I did not 
see one shilling taken up. 

19145. How long were you in Sligo altogether, at 
the election time ?— I should think, about ten days or 
a fortnight, as well as I recollect. A few days before 
the election I came down. 

19146. Had you any conversation during the elec- 
tion with Mr. Stokes? — I had, sir, previous to the 
election — Mr. Stokes and another party I met walking 
about town. You can easily understand, that walking 
about town I might meet different people. 

19147. Had you an conversation with Cherry? — 
Yes, I had. I knew him, and had business with him. 

19148. Or with Mr. Lyons? Either of the Mr. 
Lyons ? — I had of course, but the nature of the con- 
versation I could not exactly recall to my mind now, 
but I recollect them perfectly well, and knew Mr. Lyons 
as one of the most respectable traders in Sligo for many 
years. I knew him more by character. 

19149. Were you aware of any of the voters having 
been brought up to Dublin and kept in Dublin ? — I 
heard they were. 

19150. You heard that at the election time? — Yes. 

19151. From whom did you hear it? — Well, in the 
general course of conversation. I could not say 
exactly. 

19152. Did you hear it from Mr. Morrison ? — No, 
I do not think he interfered with that. 

19153. Had you any conversation during the elec- 
tion time with Major Knox himself? — Yes. 

19l54. In the course of that conversation, did the 
Major ’mention to you the fact, of some of the Sligo 
voters" having been brought up to Dublin? — No, I do 
not think the Major did. 

19155. Now, just search your memory. You are 
here to give us the fullest information ? — I will give 
. you the fullest, information in my power, and will keep 
back nothing. 



19156. Search your memory. Do you recollect any 
conversation you had with the Major, having left 
‘ Sligo and come. up to Dublin? — -I could not tell the 
exact date or exact occasion, but I heard it. I do not 
think it was exactly to myself, for we never had any 
private conversation together but when we would 
meet in the hotel or through the town. I think I was 
in his lodgings, and there was a talk or rumour of 
such being the case, but who the men were I do not 
know. 

19157. Any of them electors at all? — The only elec- 
tors I knew were four, five, or six respectable traders 
’in the town. 

19158. There was talking in his lodgings you say? 
— I did not . say exactly it was there. It may have 
been there for I was in his lodgings. 

19159. Do you say there was talk in his presence 
• and hearing -with regard to the voters having been 
brought away from Sligo to go up to Dublin ? — Well, 
I cannot exactly recall any particular conversation that 
took place so very far back as that. 

19160. But would you give the substance of any of 
those conversations as far as it lies in your memory % 
— I think it was just a passing conversation saying 
that some of them were going away. I had never any- 
thing to do with an election in my life more than going 
to Dublin and voting. 

19161. In that conversation you refer to was there 
any reference to the money that was required to bring 
away these voters ? — No, I recollect one or two parties 
speaking to me about money for parties who were vex-y 
poor, and asking me as I was a friend of Major Knox’s 
to mention the matter to him. 

19162. Before you proceed would you try and re- 
member the names of these persons who were so speak- 
ing, and the voters in reference to whom they were 
speaking? — I think Mr. Stokes spoke to nxe about two 
or three necessitous persons, that it would be well if 
they got a little money. 

19163. Do you remember the names of these per- 
sons ? — No, I could not call to mind their names. 

19164. Did you commxuxicate that con vei’sation to 
Major Knox? — I told Mi’. Stokes that that was a thing 
so far as I knew Major Knox would have nothing to 
do with. I heard Major Knox say, but to whom I do 
not know, that he would not give one shilling in any 
shape or foim in connexion with bribery or corruption. 
I think there was a Sunday after church in which 
something came up about Mr. Stokes in money matters. 
I think that might have been the occasion. I think 
he said if one shilling would purchase the election he 
would not give it. 

19165. Did you ever hear him speak of giving 
charity either to Sligo people or to voters ? — I did not 
hear him say that, but I heard that there was money given 
for charity, but that was previous to that time. Major 
Knox was down here several times before then. I was 
merely here a few days before the election. 

1916.6. When you speak of money having been 
given in charity does that include money given in 
charity to voters ? — No, I should say not. 

19167. What was the occasion of hearing of money 
being given in charity ? — I think it was the Sunday 
when, there was some unpleasant conversation going 
on aboxxt voters and money, and the word money came 
up, and I distinctly recollect Major Knox speaking 
angrily — that if one shilling were required for corrup- 
tion he would not give it. I think on more than one 
occasion 1 heard Major Knox say he would not give 
it as it would destroy everything in connexion with 
the election. 

19168. Now, I need hardly remind you, and I do 
not do it in any invidious sense, that you are bound 
to give us every information in your power ? — I came 
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up determined to do that, and every question you ask 19185. You went in? — I did, sir. **"■’ Eighteenth 

I will answer, but I must say I was really surprised 19186. Did you hear what took place 1— It certainly , Da ' ~ 
at my being summoned at all. Not taking any part : in was Something about the election — about the man December 21 
the election, and knowing no one here, I was surprised voting, but I do. not know the man, and never Saw him pw 
at being brought down at all. in my life, nor would I know him* now if I saw him. Grubb* 

19169. Is there any information you could give us 19187. Try and say what occurred? — I think he 
in reference to corrupt practices or money matters in asked , me was he going to vote for Major Knox, and I 
the' course of the last election? — There is nothing I think the man said he was. . 

could tell you of my own knowledge. It is only from 19188. Did anything further take'place'?— I do not 
conversations I have had, and anything -X haye read in think there did. I do not think we were more than 
the papers have been short reports of/jthe proceedings two or three minutes in the shop. I think he was 
here. I read some information which I knew myself speaking to the shop-keeper’s wife, 
to be incorrect. 19189. Did you join in the conversation at all? — 

19170. Is there any information you could give us Not at all. I never saw the man inmy life. 

— founded upon any communication with Major Knox 19190. But you might speak to him? — No, I did 

himself — beside what you have told us, as regards money not speak to him at all. 

given to voters in any shape, either as charity or in 19191. Did the man say anything about wanting to 
any other shape? — Well, I really do not think there vote' for Major Knox, and not daring to do it? — Not a 
is. It is just in reading the newspapers I saw or knew word to my recollection. 

anything of that; but whilst I was down here I did -19192. Were you only in one house with Mr. 
not see one shilling going, and I do. recollect distinctly Fi'aser 1 - — -That was all that I recollect, 
hearing Major Knox speaking about money matters 19193. Do you know a man called Kavanagli, liv- 
and saying lie would have nothing to do with them. ing in Dublin, in Dominick-street ? — I do not. 

19171. Were you a witness of any of the scenes of ' 19194. Had Mr. Stokes many conversations with 
violence we have heard of in the town during the you about these poor men who were to get money? — 
election?— I was. I was myself going out at night Iliad a good many conversations with Mr. Stokes 
frequently and I saw rows and terrible-looking chaps whilst I was in town. 

about town. In fact, one night walking with Mr. 19195. Had you known Mr. Stokes previously ? — 

Petrie in Castle-street, we had to run into Mr. Stokes’ No, sir. I never saw him before. 

shop, and we could hot leave the shop for a length of 19196. Who. introduced you to him ? — I could not 

time. There were chaps about, yelling and shouting, say. I was' walking about, and after a few days I got 

and Mr. Petrie said he would not take a present of the acquainted with some of the merchants, and we used 

town and go ou. On the morning of the election I occasionally to have a walk together. 

witnessed that scene in which Captain King lost his 19197. Have you been in Sligo since the election? 

life. He fell almost into my arms, and I helped to — I have, sir, on one occasion. 

carry him into the room off the hotel hall. I was look- 19198. What occasion was that? — I accompanied 
ing at that, and during the day I saw voters brought Captain Knox down here. 

up from different parts of the town, and the waythey 19199. Did he ask you to accompany him ? — Hedid. 
had to be guarded. 19200. How soon was that after the election?— I 

19172. Had you been present at the other elections think that was about March or April, 
in Ireland ?— Never at an election before, except at 19201. That is to say, about four or five months 
the Dublin elections — walking up and giving my vote, after the election?. — Yes. I know it was after the 
and walking out. petition. 

19173. Mr. Commissioner Bruce . — What is your oc- 19202. Have you been long an acquaintance of 
cupation 1 — A corn merchant. Captain Ethelred Knox ? — No, in fact only since the 

19174. Have you a business connexion with the election. He was down here at the election, 
town? — Not with this town, but I had for upwards 19203.° You made his acquaintance at the election? 

of about twenty-five years in the wholesale drapery — Yes. I saw him before in Dublin, 
and Manchester goods. 19204. You did not make an acquaintance with 

19175. But you had a connexion in that business? him in Dublin? — No, sir. I do not think I was in- 
— Yes. troduced to him before I came down to Sligo. 

19176. And knew a number of merchants? — I 19205. You made his acquaintance as a friend of 

knew the principal merchants — Lyons, Williams, and Mr. Morrison’s, and of Major Knox’s ?— Yes, I met 
Cherry. him at Major Knox’s. 

19177. Had you any interview with Major Knox 19206. When did you first see him after the election 
before coming down here ? — I had known Major Knox, in Dublin ? — I think it was some weeks. 

19178. Did you see him shortly before you came 19207. Did he call upon you or you upon him? — I 
down to the election ? — —It must have been sometime — met him in the streets, and perhaps going into the 
it might have been a month or two before I came down, office for a paper. 

19179. Was he aware of your coming down t — I do 19208. Did the acquaintance ripen into intimacy? 

not think he was. , — We were intimate here. 

19180. Do you know a man called Derham ? — No. 19209. But I am speaking of Dublin? — No, I only 

19181, Living in Sligo ? — No. met him on one occasion in Dublin when we had any 

19182. Do you know a gentleman called Fraser, a conversation, 
traveller for Younger and Co. ?— I do. I think I saw 19210. How soon was that after the election? — A 
Tiim a while ago. few weeks after the election. 

19183. Did you ever accompany him about Sligo can- 19211. And the time you were at the Irish Times 
vassing ? — He was down here the other time I was here, office was it to see Major Knox ? — No, sir, I just went 
previous to the election. He was here on his business, in, but he come forward and shook hands with me. 
on a journey selling goods. I do not know what trade 19212. What did you go to the office for t— I think * 

he is in. I never saw him before then. I was going upstairs to the Major. 

19184. Did you ever accompany him in any walks 19213. How soon after that was it that Captain 
about town ? — I certainly walked with him about the Knox asked you to accompany him to Sligo ?*— He ditf 
town, and I recollect going into one house with him, but not ask me to accompany him down to Sligo until the 
what house it was I do not know. I think it was a day before we came. 

watchmaker’s shop, or delft, but I recollect distinctly 19214. Who asked you to accompany him to Sligo? 
seeing watches in the shop. That was the only house — Himself. 

I was in with him, and that was one evening going 19215. When? — The day before we came down he 
past the bridge, and he asked me to go in, and lie said, called at my house at Pembroke-road. He told me 
“ I want to speak to this man.” he was coming down to Sligo to settle some accounts 
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Eighteenth there, ancl would be much obliged to me if I had a day 
Day. or two to spare to go down. I said, I did not think I 
December 21. could, and he said he did not like to go down alone, 

and would be much obliged to me if I could go. 

Charles 19216. Did he tell you why he did not like to go 

Grul)b ' down alone?— No. 

19217. Then you did go dow-n? — I subsequently 
consented to go down. 

19218. Did he tell you the nature of the accounts ? 
— -He did not. 

19219. You did come down? — I did. 

19220. What took place when you came down? — 
He called in at two or three houses. The first I went 
into was Mr. Stokes, and we went into Mr. Lyons, 
and I think that was all. We met Mr. Petrie, a large 
stout-looking gentleman. 

19221. A. gentleman with a Scotch accent? — Yes. 

19222. Who else? — I think that was all. Mr. 
Woods too — I did not see Mr. Woods, but young Mr. 
Woods. 

19223. Were you present at the interview between 
Captain Knox and Mr. Stokes ? — I heard some of the 
conversation, but I did not join in it all. I did not 
join in it or hear it : but to be candid with you, I 
reflect that at the petition to which I was summoned, 
but not examined, I said, “ Of course you do not want 
me to interfere in these accounts in any shape or form,” 
and he said, “ Certainly not.” 

19224. I presume you understand he wanted you 
to be present at some of these settlements of ac- 
counts? — No, but to accompany him down. 

19225. You understood from that, he wanted to 
have some witness of what passed ? — I do not think it 
was as a witness. 

19226. What did he want you down for? — Just as 
a friend. 

19227. But you say you were not much acquainted? 
Did not you understand he was going down to settle 
some accounts, and wanted a friend to be present ? — 
He told me he was going down to settle some accounts 
and asked me to come; but as a witness he did not 
ask me, or to listen to any conversation that 
would be. 

19228. Did he not take you into all the houses he 
went into ? — I did not go into all — I went into some 
of them. 

19229. How long were you in Sligo? — A couple of 
days. 

19230. You walked out with him when , he went 
out ? —I think there was only one day we walked out 
together. We went out part of another. 

19231. Did he go and take walks and leave you in 
the house ?— I was staying at the hotel. 

19232. But was he staying at the hotel? — No, he 
was staying at the Mall with his brother. 

19233. Tell us what took place between Captain 
Knox and Mr. Stokes ? — They were talking about 
money matters, and as far as I recollect he asked him 
was there anything he had to settle up. 

19234. What did Stokes say ? — I think he said that 
there were some men who ought to get some compen- 
sation. He thought they were entitled to it, and he 
mentioned some persons who went away and were 
badly off. 

19235. Did he mention any names? — I do not re- 
collect. If he did, I would not know the names. 

19236. Did Stokes say anything about money in 
his hands ? — No. 

19237. Who did you go to next after Stokes ? — We 
went to Cherry’s. 

19238. What was the conversation between Cap- 
tain Knox and Cherry ? — No, we did not go to Cherry’s, 
we went to Woods and Lyons, and we met Mr. Petrie 
in the street. 

19239. What took place between Captain Knox and 
Lyons ? — That I could not tell you, for I left them 
talking at a desk together. It was a large room we 
’ . were in, and I was sitting at the fire, and had nothing 
whatever to do between Mr. Lyons and Captain Knox. 

19240. Did Captain Knox say anything to you in 



the hearing of Mr. Lyons ? — About the conversation 
that took place? 

19241. About anything. I want to know what was 
said to you ? — I could not remember what was said 
to me. Recollect what took place was as far back 
as March last. 

19242. Do you recollect ? — No. I should tell you 
with the greatest pleasure if I did. 

19243. What took place between Mr. Woods and 
Captain Knox ? — Mr. Woods was not there. 

19244. Mr. Woods, jun., was? — He was. 

19245. What took place? — I did not hear all the 
conversation that took place. 

19246. Was not the conversation about money mat- 
ters ? — No, sir. It was his father he wanted to see, 
and his father was at a fair or market. 

19247. Did he give young Woods any message? — 
Yes ; he told him he wanted to See his father. 

19248. What occurred between Mr. Petrie and 
Captain Knox? — We met Mr. Petrie on the bridge, 
and he asked us what brought us down to Sligo, and I 
think Captain Knox told him he wished to regulate 
little matters in the shape of accounts, and he asked 
him was there anything he had to do for which he 
ought to pay, and Mr. Petrie said he had nothing to do 
with the election, and did not give a penny to anyone. 

19249. Did you understand Captain Knox to ques- 
tion Mr. Petrie if he (Knox) had anything to give 
him, or whether Petrie had anything to give Knox ? — 
Knox wanted to know if there was anything he had 
to pay him for expenses, or anything of that kind. 

19250. What did you understand that to mean ? — 
Any expenses in connexion with the electiou. 

19251. Did you understand him to mean if he had 
any money to repay him that had been given to voters ? 
— No ; I under-stood it was any expenses connected 
with the election, but Mr. Petrie said he had nothing 
to do -with it, and did not give one shilling to anyone. 

19252. Did you and Captain Knox return to Dub- 
lin together? — We did. 

19253. Had you any conversation in the train with 
regard to the object of his visit? — No, sir. We 
scarcely spoke all the way up, for the carriage was 
full of people — three or four ladies, and three or four 
gentlemen. 

19254. At anytime during tire stay in Sligo had 
you any conversation with him with regard to the ob- 
ject of his visit?— No. We parted immediately after 
we went round these places, and he went to his own 
house and I went to the hotel. 

19255. Did you not dine with him after going down 
in the train with _ him ? — No. 

19256. Are you not surprised at Captain Knox 
asking you a mere acquaintance to come down? — I 
did at first think it strange, and then I said I would 
come down with pleasure. 

19257. Did you believe that Captain Knox wanted 
you to go down to assist in any illegitimate purpose? 
— Most undoubtedly not. I would not take in hand 
such a thing. 

19258. What did you understand by the man asking 
'you to go down to Sligo, as he wanted to settle some 
accounts. Did you not think it an extraordinarv 
t.hing ? — I did not think it extraordinary at all. I 
will give you the fullest information in my power. 
I saw him hereon several occasions, and I saw him 
since the election. 

19259. When did you see Captain Ethelred Knox 
last?: — I hg,ve not seen him for months. 

19260. Months might be a short time? — A short 
time after that I saw him, and sometime in the 
summer. 

19261. Did you ever hear that Captain Knox had 
expended money at the lastelection? — Only what I read. 

19262. You never had any communication with 
hun on the subject? — Never. 1 .never had a line from 
him in my life. 

19263. Did you ever accompany this friend of 
Major Knox’s canvassing about the town ? — I did not 
accompany him, and did not canvass with any person. 
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19264. Did you ever go into any house in the town 
with any other person, when that other person asked 
the voter to vote for Major Knox, or go away ?- — No, 
I. did uot. I did not go in anywhere, and I recollect 
distinctly hearing some conversation about that. 

19265. Where did you hear that? — I recollect it 
now, my memory was recalled on reading in the papers 
the evidence of Mr. Stokes. 



19266. What do you recollect? — I saw by the 
papers that he mentioned a Mr. Hignell, some person 
in the employment of Major Knox, went into his 
house on some occasion when the persons were going 
away, and he swore three or four or five times that 
Hignell was present on some occasion. That is the 
only thing I have any recollection of. 

(The witness was requested to remain on the table.) 



' Philip Barham was recalled. 

19267. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Is this the 19268. Mr. Grubb. — I never saw him in my life 

gentleman (Mr. Grubb) who accompanied Mr. Fraser (The witnesses then withdrew.) 

into your establishment ? — I do not know. ' 



Mr. Stokes recalled. 



19269. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — When Captain 
Ethelred Knox called upon you some days after the 
petition trial, was Mr. Grubb with you the whole time 
of the conversation in your house — the time he came 
in for the purpose of taking up the money from you ? 
—On that occasion he was. 

19270. What occurred? — Just merely a few words 
between Captain E. Knox and myself. The other 
merely accompanied and walked into the shop, and 



Captain E. Knox came on, and what was said was 
between himself and myself alone, and it was only a 
few words. 

19271. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — He asked for the 
money? — He did. 

19272. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Was it in the 
hearing of Mr. Grubb ? — I could not say it was in his 
hearing. He spoke very low. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



19273. John Hart said. — I find that Father Morris 
said I was one of the parties who expected the £1000, 
and in justice to myself I must put myself right in 
that matter. I wish to say I was one of the first in 
the morning who. voted, and that I was not that person 
at all. 

19274. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — You are perfectly 
right in contradicting that statement. 



19275.. Mr. Commissioner Byrne — That was the 
last election ? — The last election. 

192.76. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Do you know 
anything about the thousand pounds ? — No. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Owen Gunning sworn and examined. 



19277. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Are you an elec- 
tor? — Yes. 

19278. Did you vote at Sergeant Armstrong’s elec- 
tion ? — Yes. 

19279. Did you vote for the Sergeant ? — No. 
19280. Who did you vote for? — Mr. Macdonogh. 
19281. Was that in 1860 or 1865?— 1865. 



19282. Did you get any money after that election ? 
— I got some in winter after that. 

19283. How much did you get? — I think £15. 
19284. Who did you get it from?— Mr. Charles 
Sedley. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Matthew Allen sworn and examined. 



19285. Mr. Commissioner Byrne. — Are you a voter 
for the borough of Sligo ? — Yes. 

19286. Did you vote at the last election of 1865 ? 
—I did. 

19287. For whom ? — Mr. Macdonogh. 

19288. After that election did you get any money? 
—No. 

19289. Did you get any money after any previous 
election in consideration of voting ? — No, I never got 
money. I may say it was not for myself I got the 
money before, but for two parties who did not vote at 
all — Devanny and Lynch. They live above the town, 
at a place called Ballyfree. 



19290. Did you keep that £20 yourself ? — No, sir. 
I paid it to these two parties. 

19291. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Did you vote for 
Major Knox ? — I did. 

19292. Was any money passing after that ? — 
Nothing that I am aware of. I do not know any- 
thing about it. I merely voted for him. 

19293. Mx\ Commissioner Byrne. — Did you get re- 
ceipts from Devanny and Lynch ? — I did not, but I 
gave Mr. Sedley a receipt for the £20 he gave me for 
these two parties. 

(The witness withdrew.) 



Daniel Tracy further examined. 



19294. Mr. Commissioner Bruce. — Do you recollect 
the number of persons amongst whom that £1,480 was 
to be distributed? — I do not. 

19295. Did you get any list from anyone? — I have 
no recollection of it now. I heard since there was a 
list. 

19296. But do you think you have got such a list 
amongst your private papers ? — No. 



19297. Have you any memoranda in reference to 
that transaction %■ — I have not. 

19298. You do not recollect whether you destroyed 
any? — I do not, but I am sure I have not any, for I 
searched as soon as I got the summons. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Eighteenth 

Day. 

December 21. 
John O’Brien 



John O'Brien sworn and examined. 



19299. Mr. Commissioner Byrne . — Did you vote for 
Sergeant Armstrong at the election of 1865 ? — I did. 

19300. After that election, some months, did you 
receive any money from Mr. Poe? — I did, £15. 

19301. That was on- account of you having voted 
for Sergeant Armstrong ? — Oh, yes. 



19302. But you got the £15 
voting for the Sergeant ? — X did. 
(The witness withdrew.) 

(The inquiry then concluded.) 



on account of your 
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